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DOCTOR  CHARLES   W.  ELIOT  PRE= 
DICTS  RACE  DEGENERACY 

R.  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  President  Emeritus 
of  Harvard  University,  gave  expression  a  few 
days  since  to  the  alarm  with  which  every  Ameri- 
can thinker  views  the  increasing  evidences  of  race 
degeneracy.  Said  Doctor  Eliot:  "None  of 
the  industries  are  here  that  were  here  sixty 
years  ago.  Trades  are  different  and  the  factory  system  has 
been  established.  This  system  is  destructive  to  the  worker,  and 
it  will  never  be  possible  to  make  it  safe.  It  has  brought  about 
an  extraordinary  development  of  our  industries  and  manufac- 
tures, but  at  the  expense  of  grave  results  to  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  factory  and  mill  workers  and  their  children. 

"ALL  SORTS  OF  EVILS  OF  IMMORAL  CHARACTER  attend  city 
life  the  world  over.    The  great  cities  of  the  world  are  all 
the  time  affording  the  means  of  their  own  destruction.    It  is  not 
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practicable  to  bring  up  children  in  the  big  cities,  because  of  the 
moral  dangers  that  exist  in  them.  City  life,  and  the  factory 
system,  which  keeps  the  immigrant  boy  and  girl  and  man  in  the 
cities,  are  doing  them  untold  harm,  physically  and  morally. 

"JF  MEN  OF  PUBLIC  SPIRIT,  of  foresight,  and  intelligence 
do  not  find  the  remedy,  I  foresee  a  terrible  physical  and 
moral  degeneracy,  already  visible,  within  the  next  one  hundred 
years,  a  condition  similar  to  that  existing  in  the  English  factory 
cities  today.    We  must  struggle  against  it. 

"*T*HE  FAMILY  LIFE  AND  FAMILY  DISCIPLINE  have  greatly 
A  changed.  Today  the  children  of  the  rich  do  not  attend 
the  public  schools.  They  are  educated  in  boarding  and  private 
schools.  The  early  families  were  large,  numbering  from  ten  to 
twelve  children.  It  is  said  that  one  thousand  Harvard  graduates 
and  their  wives  will  not  reproduce  themselves  in  the  next  fifty 
years.* ' 

*T*HESE  ARE  NOT  THE  WORDS  OF  A  PROFESSIONAL 
ALARMIST,  but  of  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  our 
time,  a  man  of  tempered  ideals  and  of  temperate  and  cautious 
statement.  Doctor  Eliot  is  not  alone  in  his  view.  In  the  rapid 
increase  in  chronic  disease,  in  the  appalling  spread  of  idiocy 
and  feeble-mindedness,  in  the  growing  tendencies  to  crime,  and 
in  the  lowering  of  moral  standards,  thoughtful  men  and  women 
the  country  over  are  beginning  to  see  unmistakable  signs  of  racial 
decay. 

HE  PARAGRAPH  QUOTED  ABOVE  acquires  added  interest 
just  now  because  of  the  approach  of  an  important  confer- 
ence in  which  Doctor  Eliot  is  to  take  an  active  part.  We  refer 
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to  the  National  Conference  on  Race  Betterment,  which  is  to  be 
held  in  Battle  Creek  January  8  to  12,  next.  This  notable 
gathering  of  scientists  will  be  unique  in  that  it  will  bring  together 
leading  American  students  of  every  science  that  is  contributory 
in  any  way  to  the  discussion  of  race  improvement.  Among  the 
men  and  women  who  have  signified  their  intention  of  being 
present  and  taking  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress 
are  eminent  hygienists,  physiologists,  biologists,  psychologists, 
educationalists,  sociologists,  political  economists,  conservation- 
ists, physical  educationalists,  and  statisticians. 

HE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  CONFERENCE,  as  announced,  will 
be  "to  assemble  evidence  as  to  the  extent  to  which  de- 
generative tendencies  are  actively  at  work  in  America  and  to 
set  in  action  agencies  by  which  they  may  be  counteracted.** 
This  is  an  ambitious  program,  one  that  would  put  to  severe  test 
a  body  not  composed  of  men  and  women  inspired  by  lofty 
ideals  and  a  firm  determination  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  turn 
back  the  tide  of  inefficiency  and  unfitness  that  is  sweeping  down 
the  race-  Doctor  Eliot  and  Professor  Irving  Fisher — these  and 
men  like  them  are  not  interested  in  the  subject  of  eugenics  in  a 
perfunctory  way;  they  are  interested  in  the  subject  because 
they  have  very  deeply  at  heart  the  welfare  of  their  fellowmen 
and  of  the  future  of  the  race,  and  because  they  know  that  in  a 
world-wide  campaign  of  education  lies  the  only  solution  to  better 
bred  men  and  women. 

The  list  of  speakers  is  an  imposing  one,  the  following  names 
being  representative  of  the  entire  program:  Hon.  Woodbridge 
N.  Ferris,  Governor  of  Michigan;  Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport, 
Director  of  the  Carnegie  Station  for  Experimental  Evolution; 
Dr.  Eugene  Fisk,  Medical  Director,  Postal  Life  Insurance 
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Company;  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Statistican,  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  Company;  E.  E.  Rittenhouse,  Conservation  Com- 
missioner, Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company;  Professor 
Walter  Wilcox,  Cornell  University;  Dr.  Henry  Smith 
Williams;  Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  Chicago  Vice  Commissioner; 
Victor  C.  Vaughn,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  University  of  Michigan; 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  K.  C,  V.  O.,  formerly  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  Ireland;  Dean  Sumner,  Chicago;  Winfield 
Scott  Hall,  M.  D.,  Northwestern  University  Medical  School; 
Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Chicago;  and  Mr.  Jacob  Riis,  New 


HP  HAT  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  will  not  be  narrow  in 
-  any  sense  is  well  shown  by  the  following  list  of  topics,  which 
covers  only  a  part  of  the  program:  President's  address,  "The 
Basic  Principles  of  Race  Betterment,"  by  Stephen  Smith, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.;  Biological  Evidences  of  Race 
Degeneration,  Decadence  and  Civilization,  Increase  of  Insanity, 
Deterioration  of  Civilized  Woman,  Institutional  Evidences  of 
Race  Degeneracy,  Uneugenical  Matings,  Infant  Mortality  and 
Marriage  Selection,  Parental  Care,  Are  Individual  Injuries 
Race  Injuries?  Industrial  Diseases,  Effect  of  Industrial  Con- 
ditions on  Motherhood,  Sanitary  Surveys,  Sterilization,  Segre- 
gation, etc. 

HpHE  Conference  is  open  to  every  person  sympathetic- 


■  ally  interested  in  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  organization. 
A  prospectus  going  more  fully  into  the  organization  of  the  meet- 
ing and  schedule  of  program  and  speakers  has  been  prepared  and 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  one  interested  in  the  subject.  Address 
Miss  Emily  F.  Robbins,  Secretary,  National  Conference  on 
Race  Betterment,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 
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NEED  FOR  A  TOOTH-BRUSH  CAMPAIGN 

Tn  the  program  of  the  race  conservation  move- 
MENT  a  prominent  part  must  be  assigned  to  dental  hygiene, 
for  undoubtedly  a  very  close  connection  exists  between  racial 
and  dental  decay.  Rarely  does  one  find  today  a  man  or  a 
woman  of  thirty  years  of  age  with  perfectly  sound  teeth,  and 
the  situation  is  becoming  more  deplorable  in  proportion  as  the 
other  signs  of  race  degeneracy  increase.  Dr.  William  Osier 
indicated  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  when  he  said  in  an 
address  at  the  Royal  Dental  Hospital  of  London,  "You  have 
just  one  gospel  to  preach,  and  you  have  got  to  preach  it  early, 
and  you  have  got  to  preach  it  late,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
It  is  the  gospel  of  cleanliness  of  the  mouth;  cleanliness  of  the 
teeth;  and  cleanliness  of  the  throat.  These  three  things  must 
be  your  text  through  life  .  .  .  Oral  hygiene,  the  hygiene  of 
the  mouth, — there  is  not  a  single  thing  more  important  to  the 
public  in  the  whole  range  of  hygiene  than  that;  and  it  is  with 
that  which  you,  as  practitioners,  will  have  to  deal." 

"Defore  the  New  York  Institute  of  Stomatology 
^  Dr.  D.  D.  Smith  indicated  a  few  years  ago  the  profound 
importance  of  mouth  hygiene:  "It  may  seem  presumptuous," 
said  Doctor  Smith,  "to  intimate  that  in  this  subject  of  oral 
prophylaxis,  when  fully  comprehended,  are  matters  of  a  magni- 
tude to  radically  modify  the  present  thought  and  conception  of 
dentistry,  and  to  greatly  change  the  present  methods  of  prac- 
tice. To  advance  a  step  farther,  and  suggest  that  there  are 
hidden  away  under  the  debris  of  the  oral  cavity  secrets  of 
greater  importance  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  civilization 
than  the  great  discovery  of  vaccination  by  Jenner  in  1  796,  will 
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doubtless  seem  a  magnification  verging  upon  absurdity.  And 
yet  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  future  of  dentistry  will  dis- 
close this  as  a  truism.'* 

"PVOCTOR  KNOWLTON,  dental  examiner  of  the  Diamond- 
match  Factory  at  Barberton,  Ohio,  once  reported  that 
since  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  oral  hygiene  among  factory 
hands,  he  had  observed  a  notable  decrease  in  the  number  of  days 
lost  through  sickness,  and  was  confident  that  sounder  teeth  made 
for  a  better  functioning  of  the  digestive  tract,  with  better 
health  as  a  result.  He  had  further  observed  that  during 
epidemics  of  disease  fewer  employes  succumbed  to  the  pre- 
vailing maladies  than  before  prophylactic  measures  were 
adopted. 

"TjEFECTIVE  TEETH  ARE  AT  ONCE  A  CAUSE  AND  AN  EF- 
"■"^  FECT.  As  Dr.  John  Syre  Marshall  has  put  it,  "Suppura- 
tive or  septic  conditions  of  the  mouth  are  exceedingly  common 
and  are  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  associated  with  the  teeth. 
The  statement  has  already  been  made,  and  the  fact  is  recog- 
nized, that  dental  disorders  are  the  most  common  of  all  dis- 
eases that  afflict  the  human  race,  and  that  many  obscure  dis- 
eases affecting  the  general  system — such  as  chronic  dyspepsia, 
gastritis,  gastro-enteritis,  certain  nervous  affections,  tonsillar  dis- 
eases, pharyngitis,  bronchial  and  pulmonary  affections,  certain 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  general  septic  conditions  such 
as  septicemia  and  pyemia — may  be  traced  to  infection  from 
a  septic  oral  cavity." 

THIS  IS  NOT  SURPRISING  when  we  consider  some  of  the 
bacteria  which  infect  the  mouth,  a  partial  list  of  which  a 
writer  in  Oral  Hygiene  gives  as  follows: 
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"Bacillus  tuberculosis,  bacillus  buccalis  maximus,  bacillus 
prodigiosus,  bacillus  violaceus,  bacillus  proteus  vulgaris,  bacillus 
influenza,  bacterium  cerasinum,  bacterium  coli  communi,  bac- 
terium gingevae  pyogenes,  bacterium  termo,  iodoccus  vaginatus, 
leptothrix  buccalis,  leptothrix  innominatus,  micrococcus  gingevae 
pyogenes,  pneumococcus  Friedlander,  pseudo  diphtheretic  bacil- 
lus ('Roux  &  Yersin'),  staphylococcus  albus,  staphylococcus 
aureus,  staphylococcus  citreus,  saccina  auranteaca,  micrococcus 
lebragenous,  mycelia  (thrush),  diplococcus  catarrhalis,  spirilla, 
streptococcus,  vilrio  rugula,  Vignal's  bacillus,  streptothrix 
actinomyces,  streptococcus  mucoses  capsulatus,  and  the  micro- 
organisms of  diseases  previously  considered. 

"These  germs,"  says  the  writer,  "are  found  in  the  following 
sheltered  places  where  they  propagate — here  they  have  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  their  existence,  food,  moisture  and 
warmth:  between  teeth,  under  the  gingival  fold  of  gum  sur- 
rounding each  tooth,  in  cavities  of  carious  teeth,  necrotic  roots, 
in  infected  pulps,  abscessed  teeth,  under  ill-fitting  crowns, 
bridges  and  plates,  defective  fillings,  pyorrhea  alveolaris 
pockets,  tonsils  and  abraded  or  pathogenic  mucous  membrane. 
They  have  been  found  to  be  very  virulent,  causing  death  to  the 
patient  and  operator." 

*pO  PREVENT  THE  SPREAD  OF  INFECTION  FROM  THESE 
**■  ORGANISMS,  constant  care  must  be  given  to  the  teeth,  and 
as  an  aid  to  this  end  we  suggest  the  following  practical  methods : 
1 .  See  that  the  teeth  are  properly  developed.  To  this  end, 
supply  the  child  while  an  infant,  and  ever  after,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  food  which  is  rich  in  "salts,"  such  as  peas,  beans, 
graham  bread,  oatmeal,  and  the  like,  and  carefully  watch  the 
first  set  of  teeth  as  they  are  developed  and  give  place  to  the 
permanent  set. 
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2.  Have  a  tooth  filled  as  soon  as  the  smallest  appearance 
of  decay  is  discovered;  and  in  order  to  discover  the  very  be- 
ginnings of  decay,  examine  them  frequently,  or  have  a  dentist 
do  so.  If  a  child  complains  of  toothache,  take  him  to  a  good 
dentist  at  once,  for  something  is  certainly  wrong.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  have  first  teeth  filled, 
since  others  will  come  in  their  place.  Unless  the  tooth  is  about 
to  be  displaced  by  the  permanent  tooth,  it  should  be  filled,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  coming  permanent  tooth  as  well  as  for  the 
present  health  and  comfort  of  the  child. 

3.  Cleanse  the  teeth  night  and  morning,  as  well  as  after 
each  meal,  taking  care  to  remove  all  particles  of  food,  brushing 
and  rinsing  well.  Use  soap  and  powder  at  least  once  a  day. 
Give  attention  to  the  back  teeth,  and  the  inside  as  well  as  the 
front  of  the  teeth.  It  is  especally  important  to  give  attention 
to  the  spaces  between  the  teeth. 

4.  Never  allow  mineral  acids  of  any  kind,  nor  such  prepara- 
tions as  chlorid  or  sulphate  of  iron,  to  touch  the  teeth,  as  they 
will  destroy  the  enamel. 

5.  Avoid  allowing  gritty  substances  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  enamel,  as  they  will  scratch  and  mar  it,  and  perhaps  cause 
the  beginning  of  decay. 

6.  If  possible,  never  lose  a  tooth.  An  eminent  physician 
once  said  that  we  lose  a  year  of  life  every  time  we  part  with  a 
tooth.  They  are  too  valuable  to  lose  when  by  a  trifling  expense 
they  may  be  saved. 

7.  Never  employ  traveling  dentists  nor  purchase  or  use 
patent  compounds  for  the  teeth.  Many  of  them  contain  sub- 
stances which  will  destroy  the  enamel  or  induce  disease  of  the 
gums. 
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8.  Never  carry  "old  stumps"  in  the  mouth.  If  they  cannot 
be  filled,  have  them  extracted. 

9.  If  the  teeth  are  utterly  in  ruins  and  can  in  no  way  be 
repaired  so  as  to  make  them  really  serviceable,  they  should  be 
replaced  by  good  artificial  teeth. 

10.  Artificial  teeth  must  be  cared  for  with  as  much 
scrupulous  regularity  and  thoroughness  as  natural  teeth,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  mouth.  They  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  mouth  at  night  and  placed  in  a  glass  of  water, 
and  in  the  morning  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  fine  soap 
or  with  a  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  which  can  be  obtained 
of  any  druggist.  They  should  also  be  removed  from  the 
mouth  and  thoroughly  cleansed  after  each  meal. 

A  T  THE  SAME  TIME,  as  we  remarked  above,  bad  teeth  are 
an  effect  as  well  as  a  cause.  They  are  a  result  of  lowered 
vitality,  and  indicate  that  the  body  health  is  not  up  to  standard. 
On  this  account,  diligent  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
general  health.  Indigestion,  biliousness,  constipation  and  other 
disturbances  of  the  digestive  tract  are  a  prolific  source  of  dental 
ill-health,  and  hence  those  measures  of  diet  advocated  from 
month  to  month  in  GOOD  HEALTH  must  be  rigidly  applied, 
paying  special  attention  to  the  question  of  constipation  and  other 
conditions  which  encourage  the  growth  in  the  colon  of  male- 
volent bacteria. 

TJ  XERCISE  IS  ALSO  IMPORTANT.   Walking,  horseback  riding, 
tennis  (in  cases  where  tennis  is  not  too  strenuous),  golf — 
these  and  all  other  outdoor  pursuits  are  most  beneficial  forms  of 
exercise. 
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A  LSO  CONDUCIVE  TO  INCREASED  VITALITY  AND  GENERAL 
*"  BODY  RESISTANCE  is  fresh-air  sleeping.  The  market  now 
supplies  so  many  ingenius  devices  for  procuring  fresh  air  for 
the  sleeper  in  the  form  of  window  tents,  porch  beds,  etc.,  that  no 
excuse  is  offered  for  unventilated  sleeping  apartments.  Too, 
the  man  or  woman  who  would  keep  the  mind  and  body  at  con- 
cert pitch  will  secure  plenty  of  rest  and  sleep.  The  healthy 
body  needs  at  least  eight  hours*  sleep  a  day,  and  besides  this, 
plenty  of  recreation  and  rest — which  need  not,  however,  involve 
absolute  cessation  of  employment,  but  may  take  the  form  of 
hobbies. 

*p  HE  CORRECTION  OF  MENTAL  DEFECTS  is  playing  a  very 
large  part  in  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children. 
Every  attempt  is  being  made  by  community  control  to  correct 
the  defects  in  order  to  improve  the  mental  capacity  and  alert- 
ness of  the  pupil.  This  is  quite  as  it  should  be.  We  all,  old 
and  young,  are  ready  to  assent  to  this.  But  while  applauding 
this  very  worthy  work,  parents  should  remember  that  they 
themselves,  quite  as  much  as  their  children,  need  periodical 
dental  inspection  and  general  overhauling  of  the  teeth,  and 
frequent  use  during  the  day  of  the  tooth  brush.  Cavities  and 
crevices  filled  with  bacteria,  great  yawning  spaces  which  make 
thorough  mastication  of  the  food  impossible — they  should  re- 
member that  these  play  quite  as  important  a  part  in  their  own 
dental  states,  and  in  their  general  condition  of  vitality,  as  in 
those  of  the  children  which  they  send  to  school. 

V    ¥  ¥ 

"WHATEVER  takes  the  mind  out  of  itself,  causes  it  to  look 
up,  interests  it  in  great  truths,  helps  the  body  too." — /.  Free- 
man Clark- 
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Regarding  John  D.  Works 

In  the  September  number  of  Oral  Hygiene,  the  Editor, 
Dr.  George  Edwin  Hunt,  under  the  above  head,  takes  a  de- 
lightful fling  at  United  States  Senator  John  D.  Works,  of 
California,  who  has  been  backing  up  the  Christian  Scientists  in 
their  attack  against  the  proposed  Federal  Department  of  Health : 

"QOMEBODY,"  says  Doctor  Hunt,  "presumably  the  distin- 
^  guished  gentleman  himself,  sent  me  two  copies,  franked  so 
they  would  add  a  little  to  the  post-office  deficit,  of  a  pamphlet 
containing  a  speech  against  the  proposed  National  Board  of 
Health  made  by  Senator  John  D.  Works,  of  California,  in  the 
Senate. 

"TCT  OW  LET'S  SEE.  John  talked  nearly  seventy-eight  pages  of 
six  and  eight  point  type,  which  is  quite  a  little  talk  and 
must  have  consumed  three  or  four  hours.  You  and  1,  dear 
reader,  are  paying  John  $7,500  a  year,  clerk  hire,  and  'pick- 
ings'  in  the  shape  of  hair-cuts,  baths,  shaves  and  various  other 
things.  Also,  when  John  consumed  some  hours  of  time  for 
which  you  and  I  are  paying,  to  drivelling  seventy-eight  pages  of 
small  type  stuff,  he  was  wasting  the  time  of  some  ninety-odd 
other  senators  whom  you  and  I  are  paying  $7,500  a  year,  clerk 
hire,  and  'pickings,'  not  forgetting  the  mileage  grab. 

"T>UT  NOT  CONTENT  WITH  THE  ABOVE,  John  has  the 
government  print-shop,  which  you  and  I  paid  for  building 
and  whose  employees  and  paper  and  type  we  are  putting  up  for, 
John  had  them  print  a  few  thousand  of  the  pamphlets  of  his 
speech.    There  must  have  been  quite  a  few  thousand,  because 
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I  received  two  copies  and  I  never  held  public  office,  am  not 
rich,  never  was  in  politics  except  as  a  reformer,  and  have  done 
nothing  to  entitle  me  to  such  an  unexpected,  and  totally  un- 
desired  honor.  Then  John  sent  those  pamphlets  out  broadcast 
over  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  government — that  is,  at  the 
expense  of  you  and  me.  So  John's  little  oratorical  flight  cost 
you  and  me  a  considerable  sum  and  constitutes  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  h.  c.  of  1  -  g. 

"W7HY  DOES  John  DO  ALL  THIS?  Easy!  John  and  Mrs. 

™  John  are  Christian  Scientists  and  do  not  believe  in  dis- 
ease, death  or  doctors. 

"T  f  the  California  legislature  will  kindly  send  a  dif- 
*  ferent  type  of  representative  to  the  Senate,  it  will  greatly 
oblige.    If  John  D.  will  quit  sending  me  his  speeches,  he  will 
also  greatly  oblige." 

I    |f  I 
The  Causes  of  Old  Age 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  STRIKING  FEATURES  of  the  autumn 
magazines  was  an  article  contributed  by  Dr.  Stoddard 
Goodhue  to  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  Inquiring  into  the 
causes  of  old  age,  Doctor  Goodhue  finds  that  the  first  and  most 
important  of  all  causes  is  an  excessive  proportion  of  proteins  in 
the  dietary  of  the  average  person,  and  so  closely  do  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  Doctor  Goodhue  after  a  study  of  the  most 
recent  experiments  coincide  with  the  position  which  Good 
HEALTH  has  taken  for  many  years  on  the  subject,  that  we 
quote  at  some  length  as  follows: 
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"T\0  YOU  KNOW  HOW  OLD  YOU  ARE?  The  question  sounds 
U  absurd,  but  it  is  not  not.  Of  course,  you  know  when  you 
were  born;  but  are  you  sure  you  know  how  fast  you  have  lived? 
Age  is  not  measured  solely  by  birthdays.  It  is  far  more  surely 
measured  by  the  state  of  your  arteries.  You  may  in  reality 
be  thirty-five  or  forty  years  old,  while  your  neighbor  is  properly 
to  be  spoken  of  as  seventy  or  seventy-five  years  young.  The 
difference  is  that  your  neighbor  has  learned  the  secret  of  right 
living,  whereas  you,  if  old  at  forty,  are  probably  poisoning  your- 
self with  the  food  that  you  eat. 

""PERHAPS  YOU  ARE  NOT  AWARE  THAT  COMMON  FOODS 
may  become  poisonous  to  you  under  certain  conditions. 
If  you  eat  too  much  nitrogenous  food,  the  bad  effects  will 
make  themselves  felt  on  your  arteries,  and  you  will  age  in 
reality  by  two  or  three  years  with  each  successive  birthday. 
Protein  (meat)  poisoning  makes  brittle  arteries;  and  a  man 
with  brittle  arteries  has  the  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  per- 
petually over  his  head.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are 
thus  menaced,  as  the  death-rolls  from  apoplexy,  heart-failure, 
paralysis  and  sundry  diseases  of  liver  and  kidneys  prove  day  by 
day.  Do  you  know  whether  you  are  thus  menaced  ?  If  not,  it 
is  worth  your  while  to  find  out. 

"The  alarming  prevalence  of  this  condition  of 

arterial  degeneration  gives  peculiar  importance  to  a  report 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  last 
May  by  Professor  LeTulle.  The  report  concerns  the  re- 
markable work  done  there  in  recent  months  by  Doctor  Moutier 
in  the  way  of  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  arterial  system  with 
the  high-frequency  electric  current.   It  was  reported  that  Doctor 
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Moutier  has  succeeded,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  in  restoring 
diseased  arteries  to  a  normal  condition,  thus  giving  a  normal 
blood-supply  to  the  tissues. 

"TT  IS  HIGHLY  INTERESTING  TO  ADD  THAT  ALMOST  SIM- 
ULTANEOUSLY  the  report  comes  from  Berlin  that  Doctor 
Saubermann  has  accomplished  similar  results  by  treating  dis- 
eased arteries  with  radium.  These  discoveries  deal  with  a 
subject  of  profound  importance.  In  1910,  more  than  100,000 
persons  died  in  the  United  States  from  diseases  of  the  circula- 
tory apparatus — almost  twice  as  many  deaths  as  were  due  to 
an  entire  coterie  of  much-dreaded  contagious  diseases.  Tuber- 
culosis causes  the  death  of  only  1  60  persons  per  1 00,000  of 
the  population,  and  cancer  and  other  malignant  tumors  claim 
only  76,  as  against  185  who  fall  victims  to  diseases  of  the 
circulatory  system. 

"TUTOREOVER,  THERE  ARE  MANY  DEGENERATIVE  MAL- 
ADIES  affecting  other  vital  organs  that  are  inaugurated 
by,  or  dependent  upon,  disturbances  of  the  blood-supply;  and 
these  degenerative  diseases  affecting  the  heart,  blood-vessels, 
kidneys  and  other  vital  organs  are  very  actively  on  the  increase. 
It  is  computed  that  the  death-rate  from  this  class  of  diseases 
per  1 00,000  of  the  population  was  1 90  in  1 880,  that  it  ad- 
vanced to  243  in  1890,  to  314  in  1900,  and  to  387  in  1906; 
thus  more  than  doubling  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation. 

"  A  ND  THE  ALARMING  CHANGE  IS  CLOSELY  CONNECTED 
«■  WITH  ERRORS  OF  DIET  which  lead  to  degenerative 
changes  of  the  arteries;    changes  which  have  hitherto  been 
considered  incurable,  but  which,  according  to  the  reports  from 
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Paris  and  Berlin,  may  now  be  brought  within  the  scope  of 
remedial  treatment. 

"But  while  great  interest  and  importance  thus  attach  to  the 
possible  restoration  to  the  normal  of  arteries  that  have  become 
diseased,  it  should  go  without  saying,  in  this  age  of  preventive 
medicine,  that  a  still  greater  importance  attaches  to  the  question : 
'How  can  we  prevent  the  arteries  from  becoming  diseased.* 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  prevention  is  far  better  than  cure.  And  it 
fortunately  happens  that  these  maladies  are  preeminently  pre- 
ventable. In  the  main,  they  are  brought  on  by  habits  of  life 
that  might  readily  be  changed. 

Injurious  Habits  of  Eating 

"f^NE  OF  THE  MOST  STRIKING  CONCLUSIONS  to  which  re- 
cent  investigators  have  come  is  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  people  who  have  reached  middle  life  have  acquired 
habits  of  eating  that  are  directly  injurious,  and  that  subject  their 
systems  to  a  slow  poisoning  that,  in  effect,  hastens  old  age  and 
ultimately  brings  death  itself. 

"There  is  nothing  new  in  the  statement  that  most  people  eat 
too  much.  But  the  new  investigators  go  beyond  this  and  point 
out  the  precise  kinds  of  food  that  produce  particular  types  of 
injury.  They  tell  us  that  a  great  number  of  persons  who  have 
passed  middle  life  have  accustomed  themselves  to  a  diet  that 
includes  an  excess  of  proteins — that  is  to  say,  of  foods  that 
contain  nitrogen,  of  which  prominent  examples  are  eggs  and  all 
kinds  of  meat. 

*  'Protein,'  says  Dr.  L.  F.  Bishop,  of  New  York,  *is  very 
important  in  building  up  the  tissues,  strengthening  the  muscles, 
and  stimulating  the  activity  of  the  brain  and  emotions.    It  is 
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the  food  that  produces  great  leaders  and  brain-workers,  but  it 
is  also  a  food  that,  in  the  present  day,  is  terminating  prema- 
turely some  of  the  best  lives  in  the  nation.' 

"The  specific  explanation  given  by  Doctor  Bishop  of  this 
rather  alarming  statement  is  based  on  a  long  series  of  obser- 
vations in  which  laboratory  work  has  joined  hands  with  clinical 
experience.  This  work  has  to  do  with  a  condition  of  the 
organism  which  the  specialist  terms  'anaphylaxis.*  Stated  un- 
technically,  this  means  a  curious  susceptibility  to  a  particular 
food  or  medicine.  Such  so-called  idiosyncrasies  have  been 
known  in  a  general  way  from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  traditional 
that  'what  is  one  man's  food  is  another's  poison.'  But  the 
scientific  investigation  of  the  matter  is  altogether  modern. 

"An  individual  may  become  susceptible  to  the  poisonous 
properties  of  the  protein  of  eggs  or  of  fish,  or  of  beef  or  mutton. 
The  individual  in  whose  system  this  undue  sensitiveness  has  de- 
veloped may  be  quite  unconscious  of  his  infirmity.  Indeed,  the 
food  that  particularly  poisons  him  may  be  one  of  which  he  is 
especially  fond.  So  he  continues  to  take  it  in  large  quantities, 
and  is  steadily  and  persistently  poisoned.  The  effects  are  not 
immediately  obvious  in  a  marked  degree,  but  the  cumulative  re- 
sult is  finally  apparent  in  the  degeneration  of  many  tissues,  lead- 
ing ultimately  to  a  marked  disturbance  of  function  of  such  all- 
essential  organs  as  the  heart  and  vascular  system,  the  liver  and 
the  kidneys.  Doctor  Bishop  believes  that  the  typical  malady 
of  middle  life  known  as  arteriosclerosis,  or  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  is  due  to  systematic  poisoning  from  the  habitual  in- 
gestion of  foods  to  which  the  particular  individual  has  become 
unduly  sensitized. 

"These  facts  should  be  known  to  and  pondered  by  every 
individual  who  has  reached  middle  life.    But  how,  practically 
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speaking,  may  you  and  I  know  whether  we  are  poisoning  our- 
selves? 

Food  As  Fuel 

"TT  IS  OBVIOUSLY  ESSENTIAL  for  the  proper  working  of 
■*■  such  a  wonderful  heat  engine  as  is  the  animal  machine,  that 
the  blood-vessels  should  be  elastic  and  resilient,  responsive  to 
the  mandates  of  the  nervous  mechanism.  Nor  can  we  expect 
ideal  conditions  if  the  body  is  constantly  called  upon  to  consume 
a  needless  supply  of  fuel  and  to  generate  an  undue  quantity  of 
heat.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  excretory  channels  become 
clogged  with  waste  products,  just  as  the  carbonator  and 
cylinder  of  a  gasoline  motor  become  clogged  if  too  much  gas 
is  supplied  or  an  improper  admixture  of  gas  and  air. 

"Let  us  ask,  then,  a  little  more  specifically,  just  how  it  may 
be  known  whether  you,  individually,  are  supplying  your 
bodily  machine  with  the  right  kind  and  also  the  right  quantities 
of  fuel. 

"TJOODS  ARE  EITHER  PROTEINS  OR  FATS  OR  CARBOHY- 
DRATES.  Fats  and  carbohydrates  consist  of  carbon,  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen ;  protein  contains  the  same  elements  with  the 
addition  of  nitrogen.  The  familiar  carbohydrates  are  starches 
and  sugars  in  their  various  combinations.  The  proteins  are 
supplied  by  meats  of  all  kinds,  and  by  bulk,  cheese  and  eggs. 
There  is  also  protein  in  bread,  and  a  relatively  high  percentage 
in  leguminous  vegetables  such  as  beans  and  peas. 

"  A  LL  THREE  CLASSES  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS  SUPPLY  FUEL 
to  be  oxidized,  or  burned,  in  the  system.    But  there  is 
a  very  radical  additional  function  subserved  by  the  proteins  or 
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nitrogenous  foods.  These  supply  nitrogen  to  take  the  place  of 
that  which  is  constantly  set  free  in  the  action  of  muscular  tissue 
and  eliminated  from  the  body.  The  bodily  machine  immedi- 
ately begins  to  run  down  if  the  nitrogen-bearing  proteins  are 
withheld  or  the  supply  is  insufficient  in  quantity. 

"But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  proteins, 
if  supplied  in  excess  or  in  improper  quality,  may  be  the  un- 
doing of  the  bodily  mechanism.  So  here  we  are  placed  be- 
tween the  devil  of  too  little  nitrogen  and  the  deep  sea  of  too 
much.  We  can't  live  without  the  nitrogen,  and  if  we  are  not 
careful  we  shall  find  that  we  can't  live  with  it.  ... 

"You  perhaps  suffer,  now  and  again,  from  headaches  or 
neuralgias.  You  may  be  rheumatic  or  gouty.  You  are  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  biliousness,  are  easily  fatigued,  lack  energy 
and  initiation  of  mind  and  body,  find  yourself  short  of  breath 
on  walking  briskly  or  on  going  up-stairs.  At  times  your  heart 
palpitates  unduly.  These  are  all  symptoms  that  suggest  dis- 
turbed assimilation. 

"npHE  FIRST  QUESTION  TO  ASK  YOURSELF  is  this:  Is  there 
*  any  food  that  I  am  accustomed  to  take  habitually  that  is 
poisonous  to  me?  It  is  quite  possible,  according  to  the  newest 
theories  above  outlined,  that  your  regular  diet  may  include 
something  that  to  you  individually  is  toxic. 

"The  obvious  way  to  test  the  matter,  if  you  have  any  doubt 
at  all  on  the  subject,  is  to  cut  out  one  or  more  of  these  question- 
able foods  from  your  dietary  for  a  given  period,  and  note  the 
results.  The  proteins  that  are  most  under  suspicion  are  those 
contained  in  the  animal  albumens — meats  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing fish  and  eggs — and  in  such  leguminous  vegetables  as  peas 
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and  beans;  and  the  uric-acid-forming  substances  of  tea  and 
coffee.    In  making  a  radical  test,  all  these  should  be  avoided. 

"It  is  unquestionable,  however,  that  you  may  be  suffering 
from  a  slow  poisoning  due  to  deleterious  food,  without  experi- 
encing any  symptoms  that  you  associate  directly  with  your  diet. 
Your  arteries  may  be  gradually  hardening,  week  by  week, 
without  producing  any  sensation  that  arouses  your  suspicion. 
About  the  only  way  to  put  the  matter  to  a  crucial  test  is  to  go  to 
your  physician  and  have  him  measure  your  blood-pressure.  It 
is  now  recognized  that  increased  blood-pressure  is  one  of  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  protein  poisoning.  The  physician  is  pro- 
vided with  several  appliances  by  which  the  pressure  may  be 
tested,  and  is  able  to  offer  timely  warning  to  many  a  middle- 
aged  person  who  supposed  himself  to  be  in  fairly  good  health, 
or  who,  as  yet,  has  only  vague  premonitions  of  his  malady. 

"  A  LTERED  BLOOD-PRESSURE  may  be  due  to  the  condition 
of  the  heart  itself,  or  to  changed  resiliency  of  the  arteries 
and  capillaries  through  which  the  blood  courses.  But  recent 
studies  strongly  suggest  that  the  initial  condition  in  a  great  many 
cases — perhaps  in  all  cases — is  a  thickening  of  the  blood  itself. 

"This  thickening,  which  thus  disturbs  the  circulation  and 
which  is  premonitory  of  disaster,  may  be  due  to  the  ingestion  of 
unwholesome  foods,  or  merely  to  the  ingestion  of  an  excessive 
quantity  of  wholesome  ones.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  of 
sedentary  habits  have  accustomed  themselves  to  a  daily  regimen 
including  some  such  combination  of  proteins  as  the  following: 
at  breakfast,  two  eggs  and  a  slice  or  two  of  bacon;  at  lunch, 
a  cup  of  bouillon,  mutton  chops,  or  a  slice  of  cheese ;  at  dinner, 
a  long  series  of  proteins,  including  oysters  or  clams,  soup,  fish, 
fowl  and  a  red  meat. 
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"Such  a  dietary  is  utterly  abnormal  and  must  inevitably  lead 
to  disaster. 

N°  °NE  BUT  A  LABORING  MAN  or  an  athlete  in  full  train- 
^  ing  could  with  impunity  eat  regularly  even  small  portions 
of  such  a  variety  of  proteins.  And  no  wisely  trained  athlete 
would  think  of  undertaking  such  a  feat.  The  most  powerful 
athletes  that  I  have  personally  examined  eat  meat  only  once  a 
day,  and  a  good  many  of  them  habitually  take  but  two  meals, 
breakfast  comprising  a  roll  and  one  egg,  or  at  most  two,  and 
dinner  having  for  its  chief  protein  never  more  tha  na  single  kind 
of  meat,  and  a  moderate  portion  of  that. 

"If  your  habits  are  sedentary,  you  obviously  require  less 
food  than  the  athelete  in  training.  So  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
you  eat  not  merely  more  protein  but  a  great  deal  more  food  of 
every  kind  than  is  good  for  you.  Not  unlikely  you  consume 
daily  twice  as  much  food  as  your  bodily  machine  can  ad- 
vantageously manage." 

*pHIS  IS  AN  EXCEEDINGLY  INTERESTING  SUMMARY  of  the 
position  of  the  more  advanced  of  the  medical  profession  on 
the  subject  of  protein  in  relation  to  old  age.  If  in  the  present 
writer's  mind  any  criticism  were  to  be  made  at  all  of  Doctor 
Goodhue's  statement  of  the  case  it  would  be  with  reference  to 
the  last  paragraph  quoted,  which  errs  on  the  side  of  conserva- 
tism, for  he  might  have  added  with  equal  truth  that  hundreds  of 
the  most  powerful  athletes  use  no  meat  whatever,  and  instead  of 
finding  their  endurance  and  strength  impaired  by  abstinence  from 
flesh-foods,  on  the  contrary  find  it  vastly  improved. 
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APOLOGISTS  FOR  A  MEAT  DIET  never  weary  of  citing 
the  Esquimos  to  prove  that  meat  may  be  a  necessity  in  nature, 
assuming  that  the  very  meat  eating  habit  was  imposed  upon 
the  people  of  the  Far  North  by  their  Creator.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  however,  that  meat-eating  is  as  unnatural  for  the 
Esquimo  as  for  the  native  of  the  tropics.  Attention  has  again 
been  called  to  this  fact  in  a  recent  work  by  Dr.  Arnold 
Lorand,  Physician  to  the  Baths  at  Carlsbad.  "When  an  ex- 
clusive nitrogenous  meat  diet  is  indulged  in,  as  with  the 
Esquimos,"  says  Doctor  Lorand,  "growth  is  hindered,  and 
low  stature  is  the  rule.  Not  in  this  case  either  can  the  climate 
be  considered  a  factor,  for  in  that  of  tropical  Africa  there  may 
be  found  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  giants,  tribes  of 
dwarfs,  the  Batwa  and  the  Wambuti.  These  forest-living 
dwarfs  are  like  the  Eskimos  in  that  they  also  feed  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  meat.  There  can  be  no  question  of  coincidence 
in  the  matter.  There  must  therefore  be  a  certain  relationship  be- 
tween modes  of  nutrition  and  growth.  This  relationship  must  be 
of  such  a  nature  that,  in  the  pronounced  growth  of  those  persons 
living  upon  a  diet  rich  in  meat,  a  certain  influence  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  organs  which  regulate  bodily  growth." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Keeping  the  Sleeping  Rooms  Flushed  with  Fresh  Air 

"T\R.  J.  N.  HURTY,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Health,  in  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Board,  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  frequent  habit  of  keeping  the  sleeping-room  windows 
sealed  tight  during  the  daytime,  and  advises  frequent  flushing  of 
the  rooms  with  fresh  air  during  the  day. 
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"With  the  approach  of  winter,'*  says  Doctor  Hurty, 
"we  are  facing  the  season  when  many  people  tightly  close  all 
windows  in  the  house  and  keep  them  closed  day  and  night. 
This  habit  is  the  cause  of  much  illness.  We  need  air  and 
we  need  fresh  air.  A  great  many  people  think  only  of  warm- 
ing their  houses  without  any  reference  to  the  way  in  which  it  is 
done.  During  the  daytime  when  we  are  in  our  living  rooms, 
without  wraps  and  not  prepared  for  the  cold,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  windows  will  be  kept  closed  or  nearly  so  most 
of  the  time,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  rooms  cannot  be 
flushed  with  fresh  air  at  intervals.  Every  house  should  be 
thoroughly  aired  out  several  times  a  day  and  yet  we  all  know 
people  of  considerable  intelligence  in  whose  houses  the  windows 
are  never  raised  during  the  entire  cold  season.  The  custom  of 
opening  windows  in  our  bedrooms  at  night  is  gradually  gaining 
foothold.  Time  was,  and  not  very  long  ago,  either,  that  people 
were  afraid  of  "taking  cold"  if  they  allowed  their  windows  to 
remain  open  because  of  the  fact  that  night  air  would  enter  the 
bedrooms.  It  has  been  positively  established  that  night  air 
does  not  differ  from  day  air  except  that  it  is  freer  from  dust 
and  smoke;  otherwise  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  as  some 
sanitarians  have  put  it,  "The  only  night  air  that  is  dangerous  is 
last  night's — open  the  windows  and  let  it  out."  There  is  no 
occasion  for  any  one  being  afraid  of  a  draft  if  they  are  warmly 
covered  up  in  their  beds  at  night;  the  fact  that  the  cold  air 
blows  about  in  the  room  does  not  bring  with  it  the  result  of 
making  people  ill,  but  on  the  contrary  keeps  them  in  the  best  of 
health  by  assuring  them  a  sleep  which  is  restful  and  refresh- 
ing. This  is  not  an  idle  theory;  it  has  been  tried  out  by  a 
large  number  of  people,  and  they  all  agree  that  they  feel  much 
better  if  they  sleep  in  rooms  in  which  the  windows  are  wide 
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open  than  in  tightly  closed  rooms.  Try  it  now.  The  weather 
is  not  so  cold  that  it  will  be  disagreeable  at  all  to  make  the 
experiment,  even  if  you  have  not  done  it  previously,  and  by  the 
time  the  weather  gets  severely  cold  you  will  have  become  ac- 
customed to  it,  and  so  strongly  in  favor  of  it  on  account  of  your 
improved  health  that  you  will  refuse  to  shut  your  windows  even 
in  zero  weather." 

I    |  ¥ 

Health  Training  for  Mental  Efficiency 

A  NEW  ORISON  Swett  MARDEN  BOOK  we  commend  very 
heartily  to  our  readers.  It  is  entitled  "Training  for  Ef- 
ficiency," and  consists  of  short,  practical  talks  on  how  to  keep 
fit  for  the  business  of  life,  whatever  form  that  business  may  take. 
Throughout  the  volume  Doctor  Marden  constantly  lays  emphasis 
on  the  capital  value  of  health  and  vitality.  "No  man  can  af- 
ford to  transact  important  business  when  he  is  not  in  fine  con- 
dition," says  Doctor  Marden,  "and  it  pays  one  in  health  and 
in  comfort  as  well  as  financially  to  be  very  good  to  one's  self, 
especially  when  health  and  a  clear  brain  are  our  best  capital." 
But  the  average  man  gives  to  the  apparatus  which  is  to  furnish 
these  vital  assets  far  less  intelligent  thought  and  interest  than  he 
gives  to  the  veriest  piece  of  machinery  in  his  plant  or  office  equip- 
ment. As  Doctor  Marden  says,  "Take  the  treatment  of  the 
digestive  apparatus,  for  instance,  which  really  supplies  the  motor 
power  for  the  whole  body  and  we  will  find  that  most  of  us  do 
not  give  it  half  a  chance  to  do  its  work  properly.  So  much 
energy  is  spent  trying  to  assimilate  and  digest  improper  food 
that  there  is  none  left  to  assimilate  and  digest  that  which  is 
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actually  needed.  There  are  many  who  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  do  not  get  enough  variety  in  their  foods,  so  that  some  of 
their  tissues  are  in  a  chronic  condition  of  semi-starvation. 

TT  IS  IN  THE  SAME  SPIRIT  that  Doctor  Marden  says  that  "the 
great  thing  in  life  is  efficiency.  If  you  want  to  amount  to 
anything  in  the  world,  your  time  is  valuable,  your  energy 
precious.  They  are  your  best  capital  and  you  cannot  afford 
to  throw  them  away  or  trifle  with  them.  Whatever  else  you  do, 
husband  your  energy,  save  your  vitality,  hang  on  to  it  with  the 
determination  with  which  a  drowning  man  siezes  and  clings  to  a 
log  or  spar.  Store  up  every  bit  of  your  physical  force,  for  it  is 
your  achievement  material,  your  manhood  timber.  Having  this, 
the  man  who  has  no  money  is  rich  compared  to  the  man  of 
wealth  who  has  squandered  his  vitality,  and  thrown  away  his 
precious  life  energy.  Gold  is  but  dross  compared  to  this,  dia- 
monds but  rubbish ;  houses  and  land  are  contemptible  beside  it." 

NOR. MAY  WE  OVERLOOK  this  delightful  mot:  "The  brain 
gets  a  great  deal  of  credit  which  belongs  to  the  stomach 
and  the  muscles  and  the  lungs."  Most  people  feel  that  we  can 
"rob  Nature;  that  we  can  break  all  health  laws,  doing  two  or 
three  days'  work  in  one;  eating  as  much  at  a  single  dinner  or 
banquet  as  Nature  would  require  for  two  or  three  days;  that 
we  can  abuse  our  system  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  then  make 
amends  by  drugging  ourselves  and  patronizing  the  springs  and 
other  health  resorts.  Many  of  us  spend  our  lives  oscillating 
between  two  extremes,  abusing  our  bodies  and  doctoring  them. 
The  result  is  dyspepsia,  exhausted  vitality,  nervous  diseases  of 
all  kinds,  insomnia,  mental  depression,  insanity." 
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Family  Made  Sick  by  "Perfect  Meat" 

HE  DETROIT  News  publishes  an  account  of  a  family  made 
**■  very  sick  by  eating  meat  that  the  city  Meat  Inspector  had 
examined  and  pronounced  perfect.  It  is  impossible  in  any  case 
for  a  meat  inspector  to  tell  whether  the  meat  contains  a  sufficient 
amount  of  ptomaine  to  produce  grave  or  even  fatal  results.  Cold 
storage  meat  often  contains  bacterial  poisons  which  are  without 
odor.  In  the  last  few  years  bacteriologists  have  made  the  dis- 
covery that  at  a  temperature  near  the  freezing  point,  putrefac- 
tion goes  on  slowly  but  without  producing  the  odorous  sub- 
stances which  ordinarily  give  warning  of  the  presence  of  putre- 
factive germs  and  the  deadly  poisons  which  they  produce.  In 
eating  meat  one  is  always  taking  chances,  the  magnitude  of  which 
he  cannot  estimate.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  meat  is 
always  a  dangerous  article  of  food.  If  severe  illness  were  as 
often  produced  by  potatoes  as  by  oysters,  fish  and  meat  in  various 
forms,  the  potato  would  be  regarded  as  a  very  dangerous  article 
of  food  and  would  be  rarely  eaten. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Going  Down  On  All  Fours  with  the  Dog 

A  CONTEMPORARY  publishes  an  account  of  the  Annual  Beef- 
steak  Eating  Contest  of  the  Sam  Brenner  Association  of 
New  York.  The  contest  was  won  by  Frank  Bostel,  who  ate 
eight  and  three-quarter  pounds  of  beefsteak.  Of  the  other 
competitors,  three  ate  from  five  to  eight  pounds  each. 

*pHE  SPECTACLE  OF  A  DOZEN  BUSINESS  MEN,  dressed  in 
citizen's  clothes  like  sane  people,  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  them  and  rooting  into  great  chunks  of  meat  like  dogs  or 
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hyenas,  would  seem  less  out  of  place  in  the  cannibal  islands 
than  in  a  great  center  of  civilization.  Such  a  circumstance  af- 
fords another  evidence  that  civilization  is  not  altogether  a 
success,  that  sometimes  it  seems  to  have  missed  a  mark  and 
makes  men  more  brutal  than  the  veriest  savages  of  the  forest. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

How  to  Handle  Bulk  Milk  Delivered  at  the  Home 

TUT  ILK  DIPPED  FROM  A  CAN  OR  DRAWN  FROM  THE  FAUCET 
of  a  can  may  be  a  source  of  danger,  and  should  be 
avoided  where  it  is  possible  to  get  bottles  of  milk,  according  to 
the  specialists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  air  of 
city  streets  and  houses  is  laden  with  dust  and  bacteria,  and  fre- 
quently particles  of  filth.  Even  if  the  milk  is  clean  in  the  milk- 
man's receptacle,  the  repouring  of  it  into  an  open  vessel  or 
pitcher  for  the  customer  gives  an  excellent  chance  for  floating 
disease  germs  to  get  into  the  milk.  In  stores  where  dipped  milk 
is  sold,  filthy  conditions  often  prevail,  and  milk  is  frequently 
handled  most  carelessly.  Clerks,  and  even  customers  at  times, 
frequently  drink  out  of  the  milk  dipper.  It  is  dangerous  to 
give  such  milk  to  children  and  invalids,  and  at  best  it  is  not  a 
clean  food.  Milk  drawn  from  the  faucet  of  a  milk-dealer's 
can,  while  not  exposed  to  the  air  so  long  as  dipped  milk,  also 
has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  thoroughly  mixed.  Some 
consumers  therefore  receive  less  than  their  share  of  cream. 

T  F  BOTTLED  MILK  CANNOT  BE  OBTAINED,  try  to  have  the 
milk  delivered  personally  to  some  member  of  the  family,  and 
receive  in  a  scalded  covered  vessel  that  has  not  been  exposed 
to  the  air  of  a  room  or  street.  Otherwise  set  out  a  scalded 
covered  dish  or  bowl,  or  a  glass  preserving  jar  with  a  glass  top 
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without  a  rubber  band.  In  no  case  should  an  uncovered  vessel 
be  used.  Milk  should  be  taken  into  the  house  immediately  on 
delivery,  or  if  this  is  impossible,  it  should  be  placed  in  an  out- 
side refrigerator,  or  the  outside  door  of  the  refrigerator  in  the 
house,  if  its  ice-box  opens  to  the  outside.  Cleanliness  in  the 
handling  of  milk  is  as  necessary  in  the  home  as  in  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  on  the  farm.  Milk  must  be  kept  at  low  temperature 
at  all  times,  to  prevent  growth  of  bacteria  and  subsequent  sour- 
ing. It  should  be  kept  in  closed  vessels  as  far  as  possible.  The 
consumer  should  insist  on  having  bottled  milk  delivered,  and  if 
this  is  impossible  should  at  least  see  that  the  milk  after  de- 
livery suffers  no  additional  contamination. 

y  I  y 

German  Authority  Condemns  Laxatives 

T>  IRK,  A  GERMAN  PHYSICIAN,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Deutsche  Medizlnische  WochenschrifU  of  Berlin,  con- 
demns the  use  of  laxatives  for  constipation  and  diarrhea  in 
children,  since  it  gives  only  temporary  relief.  For  the  relief  of 
constipation  he  recommends  the  free  use  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, avoiding  the  concentrated  diet  of  milk,  eggs,  butter  and 
meat,  which  he  finds  produce  constipation.  He  condemns  espe- 
cially the  use  of  purgatives  and  laxatives  for  infants.  In  cases 
of  diarrhea  in  infants  he  recommends  the  suspension  of  all 
food  for  twenty-four  hours,  giving  only  a  little  flavored  water. 
After  this  the  infant  is  given  a  thin  oatmeal  gruel,  and  later  milk 
is  given.  In  infants  fed  on  a  milk  diet,  the  stools  often  abound 
with  lime  soaps,  which  indicate  the  lack  of  lime  and  milk  mal- 
nutrition. Milk  in  large  amounts  appears  to  act  with  some 
children  almost  as  a  direct  poison. 
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11492.  Abscess  of  Liver. — B.  E.  S.,  Wisconsin: 

1.  "Please  suggest  the  causes  of  abscess  on  the  liver?" 
Ans. — Infection,  generally  from  the  intestines. 

2.  "What  are  the  earliest  symptoms  of  abscess  of  the  liver?" 
Ans. — Pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  fever.    A  physi- 
cian should  be  called  if  any  trouble  of  this  sort  is  suspected. 

1 1493.  Excess  of  Hydrochloric  Acid — Low  Protein  Diet 
— Breaking  Out  on  the  Face — Oranges — Saliva. — 
F.  M.  C,  Michigan: 

1 .  "Please  explain  the  following  seeming  inconsistency.  An 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  said  to  result  from  the  absorption 
of  poisons  from  the  intestines  and  yet  fruit  acids  which  are  so 
highly  recommended  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  are  said  to  in- 
crease hydrochloric  acid  secretion,  while  fats,  which  have  a 
tendency — especially  with  some  people — to  create  foul  condi- 
tions of  the  intestines,  are  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid?" 

Ans. — There  is  a  seeming  paradox  in  the  recommendation 
made,  nevertheless  it  is  based  upon  sound  physiologic  principles. 
There  are  many  things  which  stimulate  the  gastric  secretion : 
fruit  acid,  sugar,  dextrin  and  peptone,  as  well  as  the  putrefaction 
products  absorbed  from  the  colon.  Fats  when  taken  in  excess 
promote  putrefaction,  but  they  should  not  be  taken  in  excess. 
Two  tablespoon fuls  of  olive  oil  at  each  meal  is  not  a  large 
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amount.  Vegetable  fats  promote  putrefaction  in  the  intestine 
much  less  readily  than  do  animal  fats. 

2.  "Are  there  not  cases  of  excessive  hydrochloric  acid 
where  the  taking  of  fats  is  followed  by  increased  acidity,  owing 
to  the  development  of  fatty  acids?" 

Am. — No.  Hyperacidity  is  never  due  to  the  development  of 
fatty  acids. 

3.  "If  the  great  majority  of  stomach  troubles  are  accom- 
panied by  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  thorough  masti- 
cation stimulates  the  secretion  of  this  acid,  is  it  not  a  fair  in- 
ference that  thorough  mastication  is  detrimental  in  most  cases 
of  dyspepsia?" 

Am. — The  majority  of  stomach  trouble  are  not  accom- 
panied by  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Cases  are  comparatively 
rare  in  which  hydrochloric  acid  is  produced  in  very  great  ex- 
cess. The  recommendation  to  use  soft  food  without  chewing  as 
a  means  of  suppressing  the  secretion  of  acid  is  only  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  temporary  expedient.  When  the  stomach  returns 
to  its  normal  condition,  dry  and  solid  food  may  be  taken  and 
this  must  be  well  masticated. 

4.  "Are  there  positively  no  exceptions  to  the  low-protein 
diet  rule?  Are  there  absolutely  no  conditions  that  require  a 
liberal  supply  of  protein  in  the  diet?  If  there  are  such  condi- 
tions, please  name  them." 

Am. — No.  Protein  is  required  only  for  tissue  repair.  The 
condition  under  which  the  most  protein  is  needed  is  when  the 
body  is  growing.  If  any  person  needed  a  high  protein  diet,  it 
would  be  the  human  infant,  but  nature  supplies  the  infant 
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with  a  low-protein  diet.  An  infant  fed  on  mother's  milk  gets  a 
very  small  amount  of  protein.  The  amount  is  less  than  one  cal- 
orie a  day  per  pound,  which  is  less  than  one-third  the  amount 
usually  eaten  by  adults.  In  other  words,  the  infant  is  supplied 
by  nature  with  a  very  low-protein  dietary.  This  fact  clearly 
shows  that  human  beings  are  not  adapted  to  a  high-protein  diet, 
but  the  reverse.  Physiologists  tell  us  that  a  high-protein  diet 
does  not  increase  the  formation  of  flesh  but  has  the  opposite  ef- 
fect, that  the  carbohydrates  are  the  real  flesh  formers.  They 
promote  the  formation  of  flesh  by  preventing  the  destruction  of 
protein  and  so  promoting  tissue  building. 

5.  "Where  a  breaking  out  of  the  face  follows  every  at- 
tempt to  use  fats,  even  a  moderate  amount  of  olive  oil,  what 
does  it  indicate?  Also  what  is  signified  when  even  a  few  swal- 
lows of  water,  as  much  as  an  hour  and  a  half  after  eating, 
burden  the  stomach  as  much  or  more  than  taking  food?*' 

Ans. — The  indication  is  that  there  is  something  seriously 
wrong  with  the  stomach.  In  such  a  case,  a  bismuth  meal  should 
be  administered  and  the  alimentary  canal  thoroughly  examined 
from  mouth  to  rectum. 

6.  "How  many  oranges  per  day  would  be  required  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  raw  elements,  where  the  balance  of  the  diet 
consists  of  thoroughly  cooked  food?" 

Ans. — Six  to  ten  oranges  will  be  none  too  much,  but  it  will 
be  better  to  supply  a  variety  of  fresh  green  vegetables  as  well 
as  fruits.    An  infant  requires  the  juice  of  one  orange  a  day. 

7.  "Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  that  saliva  is  quite 
similar  to  the  gastric  juice?*' 

Ans. — No. 
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/ 1494.  Prolapsus  of  the  Stomach — Hyperpepsia — Catarrh 
of  the  Stomach — Falling  of  the  Bladder. — C.  E.  W., 
California: 

1.  "What  would  you  advise  for  prolapsus  of  the  stomach 
and  liver?  Is  there  any  form  of  physical  exercise  one  can  take 
to  relieve  the  condition  and  strengthen  the  abdominal  walls? 
This  condition  almost  causes  paralysis  of  the  intestines." 

Ans. — Strengthening  the  abdominal  muscles  by  special  ex- 
ercises, especially  with  the  inclined  table  and  the  wearing  of  an 
abdominal  supporter,  are  the  best  means  of  treatment.  It  is  also 
important  to  acquire  the  habit  of  sitting  with  the  chest  held 
high. 

2.  "In  hyperpepsia,  would  you  advise  the  use  of  fruit  other 
than  dates,  prunes  and  figs?  What  cereals,  if  any,  should  be 
used?    Should  these  foods  be  thoroughly  masticated?'* 

Ans. — Dates  and  figs  are  not  to  be  recommended  in  hyper- 
pepsia. They  contain  a  large  amount  of  sugar  which  often 
irritates  the  stomach.  All  the  cereals  are  good.  Much  masti- 
cation should  be  avoided  in  extreme  cases,  when  only  soft  food 
should  be  used.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  liquid 
food  should  be  avoided. 

3.  "What  fruits  should  be  used  in  a  case  of  catarrh  of  the 
stomach?    Also,  what  cereals?*' 

Ans. — Purees  of  pears  and  baked  sweet  apples  and  banana 
pulp  are  among  the  best  fruits  for  such  a  case.  All  the  cereals 
are  wholesome  if  properly  prepared. 

4.  "What  can  be  done  for  falling  of  the  bladder,  accom- 
panied by  cystitis?" 

Ans, — Probably  a  surgical  operation  is  required.  Tern- 
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porary  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  knee-chest  position  and  in 
some  cases  by  the  use  of  a  proper  abdominal  supporter. 

11495.  Poor  Circulation.— ] .  C,  Washington: 

*'What  do  you  recommend  for  poor  circulation?  Even  in 
moderately  cool  weather  my  fingers  become  anemic,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  the  blood  circulating." 

Ans. — The  difficulty  is  probably  due  to  a  vasomotor  spasm 
of  the  vessels  in  the  extremities.  The  most  common  cause  of  this 
is  toxin  absorbed  from  the  intestine.  The  bowels  should  be 
made  to  move  three  or  four  times  a  day  by  regulation  of  the  diet 
and  the  use  of  simple  non-drug  remedies. 

11496.  White  Bread.— H.  M.  /.,  Pennsylvania: 

"Is  it  a  fact  that  the  use  of  fine  wheat  bread  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  appendicitis?'* 

Ans. — Anything  that  tends  to  produce  constipation  will  favor 
the  development  of  appendicitis. 

11497.  Soda  Crackers.— A.  G.,  New  York: 
"Are  soda  crackers  a  desirable  article  of  food?'* 
Ans. — No.    They  are  a  very  poor  substitute  for  bread. 

1 1498.  Eggs. — A.  C,  Pennsylvania: 

"Are  hard  boiled  eggs  more  injurious  than  soft  boiled  or 
raw  eggs  in  cases  of  autointoxication  or  other  disease?** 

Ans. — Yes.  The  white  of  hard  boiled  eggs  is  very  likely  to 
escape  digestion  entirely  and,  undergoing  putrefaction  in  the 
colon,  give  rise  to  toxemia. 
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11499.  Dandruff. — E.  B.,  Ohio: 

"Please  suggest  a  means  of  destroying  the  germs  of  the  scalp 
that  cause  dandruff?" 

Ans. — A  simple  remedy  that  is  usually  effective  consists  of 
ten  grains  of  resorcin  and  one  drop  of  castor  oil  in  one  ounce  of 
alcohol. 

11500.  Oleomargerine. — A.  S.  K.,  Minnesota: 

"Is  oleomargerine,  being  largely  vegetable  fat,  as  wholesome 
as  butter?'* 

Ans. — We  have  never  thought  it  proper  to  recommend  this 
artificial  substitute  for  butter. 

1 1501.  Pricking  Sensation. — M.  D.  T.t  Michigan: 

"What  is  the  cause  of  and  cure  for  a  pricking  sensation  in 
the  hands  and  feet,  particularly  my  right  hand?  The  sensa- 
tion is  like  tiny  electric  shocks.  I  am  more  than  sixty-seven  years 
of  age." 

Ans. — The  symptoms  described  may  be  due  to  neurasthenia 
or  to  arteriosclerosis.    A  physician  should  be  consulted. 

11502.  Neuritis.- — A.  J.  M.t  Pennsylvania: 

"Please  suggest  the  cause  of  and  cure  for  neuritis  in  the 
right  arm?" 

Ans. — Neuritis  is  produced  from  many  causes.  A  bruise  or 
exposure  to  cold  may  produce  inflammation  of  a  nerve.  The 
most  common  cause  are  poisons  absorbed  from  the  colon,  which 
may  give  rise  to  so-called  inflammation  of  a  nerve  or  to  chronic 
rheumatism  of  the  nerve. 
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11503.  Strained  Eyesight— A.  C.  W.t  New  York: 

"For  some  years  I  have  done  my  reading  with  one  eye,  owing 
to  the  other  becoming  inflammed  when  I  use  it,  and  now  this  in 
turn  is  failing  me.  Have  I  overstrained  it  by  reading,  and 
would  you  advise  me  to  give  up  reading  entirely?" 

Ans. — You  should  consult  an  occulist.  Bathing  the  eyes  with 
hot  water  for  five  minutes  three  times  a  day  may  prove 
beneficial. 

11504.  Autointoxication. — V.  C,  Illinois: 

"For  many  years  I  have  been  trouble  with  constipation; 
beating  of  the  heart  is  weak  and  breathing  difficult  May  this 
be  due  to  asthma?    Please  advise  treatment  for  this  condition." 

Ans. — The  symptom  complained  of  is  frequently  the  result 
of  chronic  toxemia  due  to  constipation.  Make  the  bowels  move 
three  or  four  times  a  day  by  regulation  of  the  diet,  by  simple  and 
non-medicinal  means  and  the  difficulty  will  probably  disappear. 
The  writer  has  seen  this  result  in  numerous  cases. 

11505.  Bow-legs.— J.  E.  P.,  Iowa: 

"What  physical  culture  methods  do  you  advise  for  the  cor- 
rection of  bow-legs?    I  am  twenty-six  years  old." 

Ans. — There  are  no  exercises  of  any  sort  likely  to  cure  mal- 
formation of  the  legs  at  your  age.  The  bones  are  hardened  and 
relief  can  be  obtained  in  no  way  except  by  an  operation. 

11506.  Vegetable  Gelatin.— F.  J.  K.,  Colorado: 

I.   **Is  any  of  the  nutritive  value  of  vegetable  gelatin  lost 
in  the  process  of  washing?" 
Ans. — No. 
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2.  "Is  it  necessary  to  wash  it?** 

Arts. — No.    It  has  been  thoroughly  washed  and  sterilized. 

II 507.  Woolen  Underwear. — P.  H.  B.,  Pennsylvania: 
"Would  you  recommend  the  wearing  of  woolen  underwear 

for  a  person  who  takes  cold  easily?" 

Ans. — No.    Wear  cotton  next  to  the  skin  and  woolen  over 

it  for  warmth. 

/ 1508.  Eczema. — /.  E.  R.,  Wisconsin: 
"Is  eczema  contagious  when  there  are  no  exudations  from 
the  skin?" 

Ans. — Eczema  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  contagious  dis- 
ease. 

1 1509.  Cream  and  Rice. — L.  E.  5.,  Michigan: 

"Is  sweet  cream  used  frequently  with  rice  a  good  food,  or  is 
it  apt  to  cause  fermentation?" 

Ans. — Most  persons  can  use  a  moderate  amount  of  sweet 
cream  with  rice  or  other  cereals  without  detriment. 

11510.  Olive  Oil.—W.  G.  A.,  Pennsylvania: 

"Has  the  constant  use  of  live  oil  a  tendency  to  make  one 
bilious?" 

Ans. — No,  not  unless  the  amount  used  is  excessive.  It  is 
important  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  They  should  move  well 
three  times  a  day. 

11511.  Blood-Pressure.— W.  B.  R,  New  York: 

"My  blood-pressure  at  forty-six  years  of  age  is  105.  What 
is  the  normal?" 

Ans. — The  normal  blood-pressure  is  1 00  to  11 0, 
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11512.  Curvature  of  the  Spine. — /.  //.,  Texas: 

4 'Please  describe  proper  treatment  for  curvature  of  the  spine?'* 
Am. — Such  a  case  requires  the  services  of  an  orthopedic 
surgeon. 

11513.  Colitis.— M.J.  V.,  Michigan: 

"Please  outline  suitable  treatment  for  catarrh  of  the  bowels, 
or  mucous  colitis,  that  can  be  taken  in  the  home?" 

Am. — Colitis  is  a  very  obstinate  disease  and  difficult  to  cure. 
The  infection  frequently  involves  not  only  the  whole  colon,  but 
extends  also  to  the  small  intestine  and  even  to  the  stomach,  bile 
passages  and  gall  bladder.  The  measures  necessary  for  a  cure 
are  first,  an  antitoxic  diet.  Meats  of  all  sorts  must  be  discarded, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  milk  and  eggs  must  be  avoided.  The 
bowels  must  be  made  to  move  three  or  four  times  a  day  by  the 
use  of  laxative  food.  It  has  been  shown  necessary  to  employ 
in  addition  to  a  combination  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
sterilized  wheat  bran.  The  diet  should  consist  chiefly  of  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruit.  Cereals  should  be  used  in  moderation. 
In  addition  to  these  measures,  it  is  often  necessary  to  give 
the  colon  special  treatment  by  means  of  hot  or  cold  irrigation 
as  may  be  indicated  in  the  individual  case.  When  spastic 
constipation  exists;  that  is,  when  colitis  gives  rise  to  spasm 
in  the  intestine,  hot  irrigation  renders  great  service.  The  cool 
enema,  80  to  70  degrees,  taken  an  hour  after  breakfast  is  often 
useful  in  training  a  dilated  colon  to  normal  activity  and  in  re- 
storing the  normal  sensibility  of  the  lower  colon.  Massage  is 
also  often  useful.  The  lactic  acid  ferment  should  also  be  em- 
ployed. Bacillus  Bulgaricus,  bacillus  bifidus  and  bacillus  glyco- 
bacter  have  been  shown  to  be  of  great  service  in  such  cases. 


New  Medical  Discoveries 

of  Interest  to  Lay  Readers 


T  T  IS  INTERESTING  TO  NOTE  the  large  number  of  European 
medical  authorities  who  are  adopting  simple  life  methods 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and  kidneys,  especially 
in  relation  to  diet. 

H.  Vaquez,  in  an  important  paper  in  the  Berliner  KUnische 
Wochenschrift,  a  leading  German  medical  journal,  condemns 
the  use  of  salt  and  meat  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels,  especially  when  the  kidneys  are  diseased.  He 
mentioned  that  on  a  salt  free  diet  attacks  of  cardiac  asthma 
and  edema  of  the  lungs  become  less  frequent.  The  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  saltless  dietary  is  so  great  that  in  some  cases  the 
patient  continued  the  salt  free  diet  for  months  and  even  years, 
certainly  a  very  sensible  thing  to  do. 

>T*  HIS  AUTHOR  LAYS  SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  upon  the  low- 


protein  diet.  He  finds  that  even  milk  sometimes  contains 
excessive  protein  and  recommends  that  in  such  cases  milk 
should  be  given  in  moderation,  fruits  and  vegetables  being  freely 
used.  He  condemns  altogether  the  use  of  alcohol,  which  he 
very  rightly  says  "belongs  more  to  toxicology  than  to  dietetics.*' 


Diet  in  Diseases  of  the  Heart 
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Prolific  Typhoid  Fever  Germs 

Hp  HE  BACTERIOLOGISTS  TELL  US  THAT  TYPHOID  FEVER 
**"  GERMS  double  every  forty  minutes.  At  this  rate  of  in- 
crease, a  single  typhoid  fever  germ  in  three  days  would  make 
more  than  a  billion  billion  billion  germs.  This  mass  of  organisms 
would  fill  a  space  of  several  cubic  miles.  Each  germ  is  one 
twelve-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  length.  A  billion  billion  billion 
germs  arranged  in  a  row  would  form  a  line  more  than  a  billion . 
billion  miles  long. 

T  IGHT  TRAVELING  AT  THE  RATE  OF  TWO  HUNDRED 
*^  THOUSAND  MILES  A  SECOND  would  require  eighty  thous- 
and years  to  travel  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  for  typhoid  fever  germs  to  multiply  in 
such  great  numbers  for  the  reason  that  they  depend,  first  of  all, 
upon  food  supply  and  growth  ceases  as  soon  as  the  food  supply 
is  exhausted.  They  cannot  travel  about  in  search  of  food. 
They  can  only  grow  by  the  aid  of  food  which  is  adjacent  to 
them,  and  as  soon  as  the  food  supply  is  exhausted,  their  growth 
must  cease. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
The  Probable  Cause  of  Pellagra 

THE  CAUSE  OF  PELLAGRA  SEEMS  TO  HAVE  BEEN  DIS- 
COVERED AT  LAST.  American  Medicine  for  October  con- 
tains an  interesting  article,  from  which  we  learn  that  Dr.  Lewis 
W.  Sambon,  of  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  has 
practically  proved  that  the  bite  of  the  sand  fly  is  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  There  are  seventy  different  species  of  this  fly,  often 
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known  as  the  "black  fly"  of  which  fifteen  species  are  found  in 
the  United  States. 

13  ELLAGRA  WAS  INTRODUCED  INTO  THIS  COUNTRY  from 
Italy  and  seems  to  be  rapidly  extending,  especially  in  cer- 
tain localities-  It  is  breaking  out  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  certain  places  is  developing  rapidly.  The  rapid 
development  of  the  disease  in  Illinois  is  now  believed  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  ten  species  of  sand  flies  are  found  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  no  part  of  the  State  being  free  from  this  pest. 

T>  ELLAGRA  APPEARS  TO  BE  INCREASING  VERY  RAPIDLY  in 
**■  South  Carolina.  According  to  a  press  dispatch  from  Spart- 
anburg to  the  New  York  Sun,  "The  Board  of  Health's  vital 
statistics  for  the  year  show  that  pellagra  now  causes  more  deaths 
than  any  other  disease  in  this  city.  Pellagra  for  the  last  three 
years  has  been  second  to  tuberculosis,  but  this  year  takes  first 
place,  having  caused  thirty-one  of  340  deaths  in  Spartanburg. 
More  than  six  hundred  cases  have  been  found  in  the  country. 
...  A  bill  is  spending  in  Congress  for  the  building  of  a 
$300,000  Government  pellagra  hospital  here." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Researches  Show  Alcohol  to  be  a  Virulent  Poison 

T"\  R.  J.  FRANK  DANIEL,  a  Professor  in  the  University  of 
^  California,  has  devoted  long  and  patient  efforts  to  the  ques- 
tion of  alcoholic  toxicity.  This  question  was  studied  many 
years  ago  by  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  of  Paris,  but  has  been 
restudied  by  Doctor  Daniel  by  the  aid  of  more  refined  methods 
of  research  and  the  results  obtained  agree  entirely  with  those 
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of  Dujardin-Beaumetz ;  namely,  that  alcohol  is  unquestionably  a 
poison ;  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  alcohol  family  is  a  poison  family, 
the  toxicity  of  which  is  increased  by  regular  series,  ordinary  or 
ethylic  alcohol  being  second  in  the  list. 

T  N  THE  TABLE  GIVEN  BELOW  THE  DEGREE  OF  TOXICITY 
*  SHOWN  IS  EXPRESSED  IN  DRAMS  OF  ALCOHOL  required  to 
kill  (that  is,  to  produce  immediate  death  of)  one  pound  of  living 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  toxicity  of  these  different 
alcohols.  The  first,  methylic,  or  ordinary  wood  alcohol,  pre- 
pared from  the  distillation  of  wood,  is  the  least  toxic. 

*TpO  PRODUCE  IMMEDIATE  DEATH  in  a  man  weighing  160 
pounds,  would  require  as  large  a  quantity  as  three  and  one- 
half  pints  of  this  alcohol,  while  ethylic  alcohol  or  wine  spirit, 
the  alcohol  found  in  intoxicating  drinks,  requires  a  pint  and  a 
half  for  a  fatal  dose.  Propylic  alcohol,  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  certain  vegetables,  would  require  less  than  half  a 
pint,  butylic  alcohol  four  ounces  and  amylic  alcohol  less  than 
an  ounce. 

ALCOHOL  IS  A  MEMBER  OF  A  FAMILY,  every  member  of 
which  is  a  poison.    While  it  is  not  the  most  dangerous 
member  of  the  family,  yet  it  is  not  the  least  dangerous.    In  the 
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face  of  these  facts  it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  alcohol 
can  possess  any  food  value,  while  it  is  true  that  when  alcohol  is 
taken  into  the  body  some  portion  is  burned.  The  same  is  also 
true  of  each  one  of  the  other  members  of  the  alcohol  family,  yet 
no  one  would  for  a  moment  think  of  attributing  to  amylic  or 
methylic  alcohol  food  properties. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Unhandicapping  the  Weakly  Child 

T  N  A  STIMULATING  ARTICLE  in  the  November  Cosmopolitan, 
Dr.  Stoddard  Goodhue  makes  a  statement  that  thirty  years 
ago  no  one  would  have  understood,  but  that  today  is  being 
repeated  so  often  as  to  be  in  danger  of  becoming  aphoristic. 
"We  now  know  that  the  weakly  child  should  be  kept  on  the 
playground  rather  than  in  the  schoolroom,'*  says  Doctor  Good- 
hue, "even  at  the  expense  of  retardation  of  its  book-education. 
A  sickly  child  that  has  been  kept  out  of  school  altogether  up 
to  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  will  generally  be  farther  advanced 
in  its  studies  at  the  age  of  twelve  than  it  could  have  possibly 
been  had  its  physical  health  in  earlier  childhood  been 
sacrificed  to  the  parental  solicitude  for  its  book-training.  For 
the  child  with  susceptible  lungs — and,  indeed,  for  children  in 
general — that  wonderful  modern  invention,  the  open-air  school, 
is  a  positive  boon. 

"  AS  SUPPLEMENTING  THE  OUTDOOR  LIFE  FOR  THE 
WEAKLY  CHILD,  it  is  desirable  to  practise  a  systematic 
hardening  of  the  constitution  with  the  aid  of  cool  baths.  By 
beginning  early  and  tempering  the  bath  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual, gradually  using  cooler  water  as  the  child  becomes  ac- 
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customed  to  it,  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  hardiness  of  constitu- 
tion and  powers  of  resistance  to  changes  of  temperature  which 
will  stand  the  individual  in  good  stead.  To  be  susceptible  to 
all  changes  of  temperature  and  thus  rendered  perennially  un- 
happy about  the  weather  over  which  we  have  no  control,  is  to 
carry  a  tangible  handicap  in  the  business  of  everyday  life.  The 
judicious  following  of  a  schedule  of  open-air  life  and  of  cool 
baths  for  the  growing  child  may  very  largely  give  it  immunity 
against  this  influence.  A  child  thus  hardened  will  be  but  little 
susceptible  to  'taking  cold,'  and  it  will  have  corresponding 
power  of  resistance  against  the  germs  of  the  more  virulent 
maladies.'* 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
Foot  Ball  Casualties 

T  T  IS  REPORTED  THAT  DURING  THE  FOOT  BALL  SEASON 
JUST  CLOSED,  fourteen  players  were  killed  and  one  hun- 
dred seventy-five  injured.  The  number  of  deaths  was  one 
greater  than  last  year.  The  number  of  injuries,  many  of  which 
are  of  a  permanent  character,  is  a  few  less.  It  is  surprising  in- 
deed that  so  rough  and  dangerous  a  game  should  be  still  tolerated 
and  especially  that  it  should  even  be  encouraged  at  such  great 
intellectual  centers  as  Yale,  Harvard  and  other  of  our  leading 
colleges.  The  record  of  the  last  two  years  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  fool  ball  is  really  more  dangerous  than  warfare.  In- 
deed, the  game  is  too  rough  for  soldiers. 

Doctor  Stokes,  Surgeon  of  the  United  States 
ARMY,  and  Colonel  Clarence  P.  Townsley,  Superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  both  condemn  foot 
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ball  in  unstinted  terms.  According  to  Colonel  Townsley, 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  the  injuries  treated  by  the  surgeons 
at  West  Point,  are  due  to  foot  ball  casualties.  This  large  num- 
ber of  injuries  are  suffered  by  forty  or  fifty  cadets  who  engage 
in  the  game,  while  the  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent  occur 
among  over  six  hundred  other  cadets.  According  to  this,  foot 
ball  players  are  thirty-six  times  as  liable  to  injury  as  students 
who  do  not  play  football. 

TV7  E  HOPE  THE  TIME  IS  NOT  FAR  IN  THE  FUTURE  when 
™  foot  ball  will  be  so  generaly  condemned  by  public  opinion 
that  it  will  give  place  to  some  more  civilized  and  rational  form 
of  sport. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

THE  JOY  OF  THE  SPIRIT  indicates  its  strength.  All  healthy 
things  are  sweet  tempered. — Emerson. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Cooperation  in  Health  Conservation 

TJIFTY  YEARS  AGO  there  was  not  a  Board  of  Health  in  the 
United  States  and  scarcely  an  officer  of  conservative  health 
of  any  sort.  At  the  present  time  every  State  has  a  more  or 
less  efficient  Board  of  Health,  and  every  city,  even  most  towns, 
are  provided  with  health  officials.  The  large  cities,  such  as 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  of  con- 
siderable size,  have  highly  efficient  health  organizations  that 
look  after  water  and  milk  supplies,  food  inspection,  etc.  But 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  those  who 
live  in  country  districts  and  small  towns,  are  still  without  pro- 
tection.   The  health  officer  in  country  regions  is  generally  a 
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layman,  not  infrequently  is  a  supervisor  or  some  other  officer 
whose  time  is  taken  up  with  duties  of  a  character  entirely 
foreign  to  questions  pertaining  to  health.  In  most  instances  these 
quasi-health  officers  are  entirely  incompetent,  having  no  knowl- 
edge of  sanitation  or  any  other  subject  with  which  health 
officials  should  be  thoroughly  familiar- 

*T*  HE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM  OF  CONSERVING  THE 
*  HEALTH  OF  PEOPLE  of  rural  districts  is  certainly  most 
difficult.  The  question  is  a  live  one  and  must  be  solved  before 
any  considerable  advance  will  be  made  in  diminishing  the  mor- 
tality race  which  in  certain  directions  rises  higher  in  country  dis- 
tricts than  in  cities,  as  in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever  for  example. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENT  which  has  been  tried  in  Massa- 
chusetts  recently  seems  to  point  the  way  toward  a  possibly 
successful  solution  of  this  problem.  In  April  last,  several 
towns  in  Massachusetts — Wellesley,  Melrose,  Framingham, 
and  five  others — organized  a  cooperative  health  department. 
The  population  of  these  several  towns  aggregates  55,000.  The 
combined  appropriation  for  health  purposes  was  something  over 
$6,000,  an  amount  quite  insufficient  to  maintain  a  separate 
health  department  for  each  town.  By  combining  their  resources, 
however,  it  was  found  possible  to  establish  at  Wellesley  a  central 
office  and  laboratories  equipped  with  an  administrative  officer, 
a  bacteriologist  and  chemist,  a  plumbing  and  sanitary  inspector 
and  an  efficient  clerical  force.  This  experiment  is  being  carried 
on  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Phelps,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  So  far  the  plan  is  working 
admirably  and  it  seems  likely  that  it  may  prove  worthy  of 
general  adoption. 
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Death  of  American  Physician  Under  the  Friedmann 
Treatment 

TVT  ESTENHOFFER  REPORTS,  according  to  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  case  of  an  American 
physician  who  visited  Berlin  for  treatment  for  tuberculosis. 
The  treatment  was  begun  by  Friedmann,  who,  according  to  the 
report,  assured  the  patient  that  he  would  recover  his  health 
entirely,  and  even  allowed  him  to  smoke.  After  two  or  three 
weeks  the  patient  was  picked  up  on  the  street  with  a  fatal 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  Examination  showed  an  acute 
tuberculosis,  and  the  condition  was  such  as  to  give  ground 
for  strong  suspicion  that  the  tuberculosis  was  the  result  of  the 
Friedmann  inoculation. 

I    ¥  ¥ 

The  Federal  Government  Prescribes  a  Cure  for  the 
"Dope"  Habit 

Tna  bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
*  MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  the  diet  of  the  average  American 
is  said  to  consist  of  bread,  butter,  meat,  fish,  potatoes,  and 
patent  medicine  laxatives,  the  latter  being  condemned  in  vigorous 
fashion.  Uncle  Sam  advises  the  housewife  to  give  fruit  and 
vegetables  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  daily  ration.  "This 
would  do  much,"  says  the  bulletin,  "to  eliminate  the  need  for 
patent  medicine  laxatives,  such  as  figure  so  prominently  in  many 
an  American  bill  of  fare.  If  every  home  kept  on  hand  enough 
canned  products  so  that  there  might  be  a  can  of  fruit,  a  can  of 
greens  and  a  can  of  vegetables  for  every  day  during  the  winter, 
there  would  be  little  need  for  the  laxatives  now  so  regularly  pur- 
chased from  the  corner  drugstore.    There  would  also  be  great 
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economy  in  the  substitution  of  inexpensive  foods  for  more  ex- 
pensive ones.'* 

The  writer  also  makes  a  powerful  appeal  for  more  canning 
of  vegetables,  estimating  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the 
vegetables,  greens,  and  fruit  that  are  produced  in  this  country  are 
wasted  because  housewives  have  not  learned  to  care  for  these 
products  efficiently  and  to  make  them  available  for  winter  months 
by  canning.  Home  canning  is  the  ideal  method  of  securing 
canned  products,  but  "there  will  always  be  people  who  have 
neither  the  time  nor  inclination  to  can  their  own  products. 
More  home  canning,  on  the  contrary,  will  accustom  people  to 
using  canned  products  in  general." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

When  Ex-President  Roosevelt  Exercised 

MRS.  DOUGLAS  ROBINSON,  sister  of  Ex-President  Roose- 
velt, told  the  other  day  of  how  exercise  saved  the  life  of 
the  Colonel,  and  related  in  connection  therewith  a  characteristic 
incident.  ** When  he  was  a  tiny  child  he  was  so  ill  with 
asthma  that  no  one  thought  he  would  live,"  said  Mrs.  Robinson, 
4 'but  my  father  said  Theodore  must  live,  and  fitted  up  the  third 
story  of  our  house  as  an  open-air  gymnasium.  There  we  played 
all  day.  I  remember  once  when  my  father  arrived  on  the 
scene  just  as  Theodore  and  I  had  fixed  a  seesaw  over  the 
balustrade,  and  my  brother  was  climbing  out  on  the  end 
that  hung  over  the  court  yard,  three  stories  below.  I  don't  tell 
you  that  as  an  example  to  be  followed — but  I  want  to  impress 
upon  you  that  systematic  exercise  gave  my  brother  the  strength 
to  do  and  bear.  It  isn't  what  our  life  is  that  matters :  it  is  the 
courage  we  bring  to  it." 
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The  Relation  of  Walking  to  Athletics 

Hp  HE  ULTRA- ATHLETE,  the  man  who  sees  no  virtue  in  exer- 
ercise  that  does  not  involve  sprinting,  Marathons,  putting 
the  shot,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  when  approached  on  the  sub- 
ject of  walking  very  often  scorns  it  as  being  outside  the  pale  of 
real  sports.  And  yet  athletics  and  walking  have  very  much  in 
common.  As  Arthur  Hugh  Sidgwick,  an  English  essayist  and 
walker  has  put  it,  "The  two  are  simply  different  but  related 
modes  of  expressing  one  idea,  the  idea,  that  is,  of  realizing  the 
body's  capacity  as  a  thing  good  in  itself."  This  thesis  seems 
sound — to  every  walker  at  least — and  we  take  pleasure  in 
quoting  Mr.  Sidgwick's  elaboration  of  his  idea : 

""P  VERY  FOOT-POUND  which  the  athlete  adds  to  his  physical 
capacity  is  felt  in  his  walking.  There  is  nothing  you 
can  do  in  your  physical  life  which  will  not  affect  you  for  better 
or  for  worse  as  you  walk.  Walking  is  the  book  of  the  recording 
angel  of  the  body,  who  never  forgets  or  forgives.  If  you  have 
set  up  late,  or  eaten  and  drunk  unwisely,  or  breathed  foul  air, 
or  listened  to  or  participated  in  waltzes,  or  done  all  these  things 
simultaneously,  which  is  quite  easy — you  will  know  it  at  the 
eighth  mile  next  day.  But  if  you  have  trained  your  body,  and 
given  it  its  due  of  food  and  drink,  and  sun  and  air,  then  you 
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will  walk  with  a  peculiar  exaltation;  you  will  swing  your  legs 
to  the  full  rhythm  of  your  physical  being ;  you  will  feel  yourself 
one  with  all  the  greatest  moments  of  your  bodily  past — that 
last  sprint  up  the  straight,  when  your  legs  felt  like  somebody 
else's;  those  forty-five  frenzied  seconds  in  the  wash  of  the 
boat  in  front,  until  your  nose  grated  on  her  stern;  that  wild 
gallop  down  the  left  wing  with  the  half-back  in  pursuit  and  that 
sweeping  center  which  the  inside  right  did  (or  did  not)  put 
through. 

Related  Modes  of  Expressing  One  Idea 

"0NCE  THIS  IS  UNDERST00D»  further  argument  about  the 
relative  merits  of  walking  and  athletics  becomes  futile  and 
absurd.  The  two  are  simply  different  but  related  modes  of  ex- 
pressing one  idea,  the  idea,  that  is,  of  realizing  the  body's  ca- 
pacity as  a  thing  good  in  itself.  This  common  interest  outweighs 
any  difference  of  expression.  Walkers  and  athletes  are  working 
to  the  same  end,  and  are  closely  allied.  Indeed,  it  is  not  matter 
for  argument;  for  the  idea,  like  other  ideas,  can  never  be  com- 
pletely proved.  We  only  know,  instinctively,  that  athletics  are 
good,  that  in  training  and  exercising  ourselves  to  the  full  we  feel 
a  natural  satisfaction  and  that  walking  at  its  best  shares  in  this 
feeling.  The  idea  works  itself  out  in  the  usual  way  of  ideal- 
ism; in  the  beginning  it  calls  to  us  dogmatically  to  exercise  our 
bodies,  and  only  as  we  continue  in  the  process  do  we  begin  to 
realize  its  meaning;  we  can  never  completely  iustifv  it  in  argu- 
ment, since  it  is  an  idea,  and  therefore  demands  faith  as  well  as 
reason.  But  this  at  least  can  be  said,  that  any  other  explana- 
tion breaks  down.  If  we  try  to  explain  athletics  and  walking 
by  reference  to  any  standard  outside  themselves — to  anything 
older  than  the  pure  bodily  idea — utter  confusion  ensues. 
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"Hp  HERE  IS  ONE  PARTICULARLY  INSIDIOUS  LINE  OF  ARGU- 
MENT  which  starts  from  the  conception  of  health,  and  ex- 
hibits walking  and  athletics  and  most  other  things  as  part  of 
a  general  health  movement.  It  looks  extremely  attractive — the 
single  cause  exhibiting  itself  in  a  numerous  and  varied  selection 
of  phenomena :  sanitation  laws,  food  reform,  fresh  air,  physical 
training,  the  simple  life,  hygiene,  health-conscience,  mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano  and  the  rest.  On  this  view  we  talk  and  under- 
take athletics  for  the  same  reason  which  makes  us  open  our 
windows  and  keep  regular  hours  and  observe  moderation  in  food 
and  drink — namely,  to  preserve  health.  It  is  all  very  impres- 
sive and  scientific,  until  we  begin  to  apply  it  in  detail,  and 
consider  various  forms  of  athletics  from  the  health  standpoint. 

Some  Disturbing  Problems 

1T\ISTURBING  QUESTIONS  THEN  ARISE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
,L/  running  is  apt  to  strain  the  heart?  Does  not  rowing  need  to 
be  supplemented  by  something  a  little  more  jerky  to  keep  the  liver 
in  order?  Does  not  football  lead  to  an  abnormal  and  ill-dis- 
tributed development  of  the  frame,  so  that  the  professional 
footballer  is  neither  hygienically  nor  artistically  a  model?  Is 
not  walking,  as  a  mild  and  equable  form  of  exercise,  really 
healthier  than  any  other  form  of  athletics,  operating  more 
beneficially  upon  the  heart,  liver,  lungs,  digestion  motor- 
centres,  blood-corpuscles,  opsonin  index,  and  the  rest  of  the 
catalogue  of  modern  physiology?  Finally,  is  not  the  best  ex- 
ercise, from  the  health  standpoint,  a  carefully  graduated  system 
of  physical  culture,  nicely  adapted  by  an  expert  to  each  in- 
dividual's needs,  and  performed  in  correct  clothing  in  a  sterilized 
atmosphere  of  57°  Fahrenheit? 
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"Hp  HIS  ARGUMENT  IS  DANGEROUS  IN  MANY  WAYS.  It  goes 
*  near  the  truth  and  just  manages  to  miss  it  completely.  It 
holds  out  a  bait  to  walkers  to  desert  the  cause  of  athletics  that 
their  own  craft  may  be  exalted.  It  encourages  people  who  dis- 
like athletics,  but  can  walk  in  a  fashion,  to  distinguish  between 
walking  and  sport  and  say  that  all  sport  is  unhealthy  as  well 
as  demoralizing.  It  sets  a  gulf  between  athletics  and  physical 
training,  so  that  the  man  who  pursues  both  is  in  an  equivocal 
position.  It  encourages  doctors  to  talk  about  health,  which 
they  misunderstand,  being  preoccupied  with  illness.  Finally, 
it  lets  in  philosophers,  who  begin  to  say  that  a  healthy  activity  ! 
must  be  spontaneous,  that  all  health  movements,  including 
athletics,  are  fads,  and  that  the  only  sound  rule  is  to  do  what  j 
you  like  and  eat  what  you  like  and  drink  what  you  like — 
particularly  this  last.  So  in  the  end  walkers,  athletes,  doctors, 
hygienists,  physical  trainers  and  philosophers  are  set  by  the 
ears  and  an  intellectual  Riot  Act  is  read. 

Health  Not  to  be  Analyzed 

"^Tp  HE     WHOLE     TROUBLE     ARISES     FROM     TREATING  ] 

^  *  HEALTH'  as  something  that  can  be  analyzed  and  de- 
fined. Really,  it  is  one  of  the  ultimate  terms,  like  happiness  or 
virtue  or  poetry.  Doctors  can,  of  course,  define  health  in  a 
limited  and  negative  way  as  the  absence  of  specific  disease; 
and  so  far  it  may  be  possible  to  analyze  the  body  into  a  catalogue 
of  organs,  to  enter  against  each  item  the  effects  of  the  different 
kinds  of  exercise,  and  then  to  add  up  the  entries  and  pronounce 
a  result-  Granted  that  this  is  a  genuine  scientific  process,  and 
not  gross  empiricism  got  up  so  as  to  impress  the  statistically 
susceptible,  it  still  does  not  carry  us  very  far.    Health  in  the 
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true  sense  is  a  single  and  positive  thing:  it  is  the  active  well- 
being  of  the  body.  To  prove  a  man  healthy,  it  is  not  enough 
to  go  through  the  items  in  his  catalogue  and  give  each  a  satis- 
factory mark;  it  is  not  enough  even  to  group  his  items  and 
show  that  A,  B,  C  prove  that  he  can  breathe  properly,  and 
D,  E,  F  that  he  can  digest  food,  and  X,  Y,  Z  that  he  can 
sleep.  Health  is  not,  any  more  than  morality,  the  capacity  to 
do  things;  it  is  the  actual  doing  of  them.  It  is  good  for  a 
man  to  jump  and  run  and  walk  and  breathe  and  eat  and  sleep — 
not  physiologically  good  in  the  sense  that  vaseline  is  good  for 
chapped  hands,  but  fundamentally  and  categorically  and  inex- 
plicably good :  it  is  what  the  body  was  made  for,  the  realization 
of  its  idea.  Whether  these  activities  are  also  good  in  the  physio- 
logical sense;  whether,  that  is,  they  keep  A,  B,  C  and  the  other 
items  in  good  condition,  is  of  quite  secondary  importance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  we  disregard  physiological  evidence  for  and 
against,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  are  good  in  this  sense:  the 
things  which  the  body  naturally  finds  good  also  tend  to  preserve 
and  strengthen  it.  This,  after  all,  is  only  what  we  should  ex- 
pect, assuming  the  body  not  to  have  been  invented  as  a  bad  joke. 
But  the  physiological  consequences  are  secondary:  the  primary 
thing  is  the  activity  itself. 

Why  We  Desire  Health 

"O  NCE  ADMIT  THE  PRIMACY  OF  HEALTH  in  this  wide  sense, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  primacy  of  the  bodily  idea,  and 
the  rest  of  the  tangle  is  easily  cleared  up.  We  regulate  food, 
drink  and  sleep,  not  because  this  is  physiologically  good  for  our 
organs,  still  less  because  discipline  is  good  in  itself,  but  simply 
(Continued  on  page  14,  Advertising  Section) 
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A  Plea  for  the  Younger  Generation 

MR.  Cosmo  Hamilton  has  given  us  a  volume  whose  point  of  view  is 
unfortunately  unique  in  these  days  when  science,  not  yet  softened 
by  emotional  (yes,  sentimental,  if  you  please)  considerations,  has  every- 
thing pretty  much  her  own  way.  "I  have  written  this  small  volume,"  he 
says,  "not  only  in  order  to  make  a  plea  for  the  younger  generation  as  to 
the  way  in  which  they  shall  be  taught  sex  truths,  but  also  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  prove  to  the  advanced  thinkers  of  the  day  that  it  is  not  old- 
fashioned  to  beg  that  God  may  be  put  back  into  the  lives  of  His  children, 
but  a  thing  of  urgent  and  vital  importance."  Not  that  he  disavows  the 
new  pedagogy  that  would  teach  the  child  the  truths  concerning  his  own 
body  and  its  functions,  and  this  from  the  scientific  standpoint — Mr. 
Hamilton  would  have  all  that,  but  he  would  have  it  shot  through,  may  we 
say,  with  the  old-fashioned  faith  in  God.  This  instruction  and  the  dis- 
cipline that  follow  the  revelation  must  come  of  God,  else  "the  young  boys 
and  girls  who  will  all  too  soon  be  standing  in  our  shoes  will  go  through 
life  with  hungry  souls,  with  nothing  to  live  up  to,  and  very  little  to 
live  for." 

"A  Plea  for  the  Younger  Generation:  An  Intimate  Talk  on  the  Vital 
Question  of  Telling  the  Truth  to  Children,  from  an  Altogether  Human  and 
Unscientific  Point  of  View."  By  Cosmo  Hamilton,  Author  of  "The 
Blindness  of  Virtue."  Seventy-five  cents,  net.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 

S    S  o* 

The  Three  Gifts  of  Life 

OF  THE  many  books  that  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing the  young  girl  in  matters  pertaining  to  reproduction  and  the 
sex  instinct,  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  done.  The  story  is  told 
frankly,  but  in  a  delicate  manner  that  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  creates 
a  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  wonderful  ways  of  Nature.  The  "Three 
Gifts"  are,  Dependence,  as  seen  in  plant  reproduction;   Instinct,  in 
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animals;  and  Choice,  as  exercised  by  men  and  women.  And,  as  the 
writer  says,  the  greatest  of  these  is  choice — and  the  most  fateful,  too,  for 
that  matter,  for  people  do  not  choose  equally  well:  "By  looking  back 
through  history,  we  learn  that  the  progress  of  the  human  race  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  way  that  men  and  women  have  made  use  of  choice;  on  the 
side  of  reason  to  develop  their  minds,  and  on  the  side  of  the  will  to 
develop  their  character.  As  we  look  forward  we  do  not  yet  know  to  what 
heights  the  human  race  will  rise;  but  we  do  know  that  when  humanity 
learns  to  use  reason  as  a  guide,  and  develop  the  will  power  so  as  to  make 
it  a  force  for  good,  that  both  individuals  and  the  race  as  a  whole  will 
be  rewarded  by  gaining  ever  greater  richness  and  fullness  and  power  in 
life."  The  author  tells  the  girl  how  to  be  guided  in  the  exercise  of  choice, 
and  how  best  to  fit  herself  for  a  wholesome  and  beautiful  maternity. 

"The  Three  Gifts  of  Life:  A  Girl's  Responsibility  for  Race  Progress." 
By  Nellie  M.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  for  the  American  Society  of  Sani- 
tary and  Moral  Prophylaxis.  Introduction  by  Thomas  Dennison  Wood, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Columbia  University.  Fifty 
cents,  net.    New  York:    Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

"8  S 

Pocket  Cyclopedia 

THIS  wonderful  little  volume  is  a  mine  of  medical  light  and  informa- 
tion, arranged  alphabetically.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  intelligent  layman  who  frequently  runs  across  medical  terms  which 
are  not  easily  understood.  The  selection  of  subjects  treated  has  been  made 
with  such  care  that  room  has  been  found  for  everything  really  essential 
to  a  volume  of  this  sort.  It  is  printed  on  very  strong,  highly  finished 
paper,  in  clear  type,  and  bound  in  morroco  with  gilt  edges.  The  size  is 
convenient  for  carrying  in  the  pocket.  The  book  is  in  every  way  a  credit 
to  the  great  publishing  house  by  which  it  is  put  out. 

"Gould  and  Pyle's  Pocket  Cyclopedia  of  Medicine  and  Surgery." 
$1.00  net.     Philadelphia:     P.  Blakiston's  Son  and  Co. 

V  *8 

Flies  and  Mosquitoes 

ANY  one  desiring  a  small  guide  to  house-fly  and  mosquito  prevention 
will  find  the  present  work  very  practicable  and  helpful.  Sixteen 
pages  are  crammed  full  of  valuable  information,  the  fact  that  it  is  written 
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by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  engineers  making  it  authoritative  in 
every  way. 

"Flies  and  Mosquitoes  as  Carriers  of  Disease."  By  William  Paul 
Gerhard,  C.  E.  Twenty-five  cents.  Published  by  the  author,  30  East 
42d  Street,  New  York  City. 

V  S 

Social  Environment  and  Moral  Progress 

"T^HERE  has  been  no  definite  advance  of  morality  from  age  to  age, 
A  .  .  .  And  even  the  lowest  races  at  each  period  possess  the  same  in- 
tellectual and  moral  nature  as  the  higher."  "There  is  no  proof  of  con- 
tinuously increasing  intellectual  power."  "Our  whole  system  of  society  is 
rotten  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  social  environment  is  the  worst  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen."  In  these  hard  sayings  the  late  Dr.  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace,  co-discoverer  with  Darwin  of  what  has  become  known 
as  "Darwinism,"  epitomized  his  theories  as  to  social  progress.  He  does  not 
say  that  social  progress  is  not  possible,  for  it  is  now  well  established  that 
"the  essential  character  of  man,  intellectual,  emotional  and  moral,  is  in- 
herent in  him  from  birth;  that  it  is  subject  to  great  variation  from  in- 
dividual to  individual,  and  that  its  manifestations  in  conduct  can  be  modi- 
fied in  a  very  high  degree  by  the  influence  of  public  opinion  and  system- 
atic teaching.  These  latter  changes,  however,  are  not  hereditary,  and  it 
follows  that  no  definite  advance  in  morals  can  occur  in  any  race  unless 
there  is  some  selective  or  segregative  agency  at  n>or£."  Doctor  Wallace's 
position  has  undoubtedly  been  misunderstood,  at  least  by  people  who  have 
read  about  Doctor  Wallace  and  not  read  his  book  first-hand.  The  picture 
which  he  paints  seems  on  the  face  of  it  discouraging,  but  the  proviso  con- 
tained in  the  closing  clause  of  the  last-quoted  sentence  opens  before  the 
mind  a  vast  realm  of  human  possibilities.  Doctor  Wallace's  "selective  or 
segregative  agency"  are  improved  social  conditions.  The  great  commercial 
age  which  began  with  the  era  of  industrial  expansion  beginning  with  he 
nineteenth  century  piled  up  wealth  *<so  rapidly  and  so  changed  the  social 
status  of  men  and  women  that  time  was  not  given  for  social  and  intellectual 
adjustment  to  new  conditions.  The  result  has  been  that  as  the  world  pros- 
pered more  and  more  the  mal- adjustment  became  more  and  more  pro- 
nounced. The  reforms  necessary  must  be  in  large  part  eugenic.  There 
must  be,  Doctor  Wallace  believed,  a  definite  facing  of  facts,  and  an  indus- 
trial and  social  equality.    Better  social  conditions  would  serve  as  a  natural 
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selective  agency;  fewer  unfit  children  would  be  born,  because  the  tendency 
as  families  rise  in  the  social  scale  is  to  have  fewer  children.  Diminished 
industrial  diseases  and  accidents  would  leave  a  preponderance  of  males 
among  the  population,  thus  giving  woman  a  wider  selective  range;  this 
would  lend  to  delay  marriage  to  a  later  age  than  now  holds,  this  fact,  too, 
tending  to  limit  offspring  and  to  produce  offspring  of  a  better  quality. 
Here,  then,  and  not  so  much  in  what  Doctor  Scott  Nearing  has  called 
"negative  eugenics" — the  forbidding  of  mental  defectives  to  bear  offspring — 
is  the  solution  that  social  reform  has  to  offer  for  the  problem  of  race  de- 
generacy. The  book  is  a  notable  one  and  is  the  fruit  of  long  years  of 
study  and  observation  on  the  part  of  its  author.  The  style  is  clear  and 
lucid,  an  example  of  English  prose  at  its  best  and  purest. 

"Social  Environment  and  Moral  Progress."  By  Dr.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  O.  M.,  D.  C.  L.  Oxon,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.  Author  of  "Darwinism," 
"Man's  Place  in  the  Universe,"  "The  World  of  Life,"  etc.  $1.25  net. 
New  York:   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

S    S  "8 

"You  Can" 

"HP  here's  a  man  in  the  world  who  is  never  turned  down,  wherever  he 
i»  chances  to  stray;  he  gets  the  glad  hand  in  the  populous  town,  or 
out  where  the  farmers  make  hay;  he  is  greeted  with  pleasure  on  deserts 
of  sand,  and  deep  in  the  aisles  of  the  woods;  wherever  he  goes  there's 
the  welcoming  hand — he's  The  Man  Who  Delivers  The  Goods."  This 
Walt  Masonic  gem  the  author  has  quoted  in  order  to  set  forth  the  point  of 
view  of  his  inspiring  little  volume.  For  it  is  Mr.  Adam's  belief  that  you 
can  make  good  by  taking  command  of  yourself  at  any  moment  you  desire 
to  do  so.  By  studying  and  analyzing  your  powers  and  abilities  and  muster- 
ing them  all  into  your  service,  "you  can  make  of  yourself  a  towering  figure 
in  the  work  of  the  world.  No  one  owns  you.  One  hundred  per  cent  of 
the  stock  in  your  personal  Corporation  belongs  to  you.  The  little  People 
of  Destruction  that  whine  at  your  door,  whine  at  the  door  of  every 
forceful  man.  You  can  make  them  mere  Pygmies  in  their  Power  over 
your  Future."  The  volume  consists  of  a  fine  collection  of  stimulating 
sermonettes  that  make  a  static  appeal  to  action,  to  work,  to  integrity,  to 
loyalty,  to  courage,  and  to  the  many  other  factors  that  make  for  success. 

"You  Can."  By  George  Matthew  Adams.  $.75  net.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
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First  Book  of  Health 

THE  young  pupil,  says  the  authors,  "should  be  taught  how  to  be  cleanly 
in  person  and  how  to  escape  every  disease  that  he  himself  has  the  power 
to  avoid.  He  should  not  be  burdened  with  information  that  is  not 
directly  and  immediately  applicable  to  his  daily  life  and  needs.  In  the 
matter  of  drinking  water,  for  example,  he  should  be  taught  the  injuries 
that  lurk  in  the  common  drinking  cup,  for  he  can  avoid  these  by  using 
one  of  his  own.  But  he  need  not,  at  an  early  age,  be  taught  how  to 
locate  and  encase  a  well,  for  such  matters  are  usually  beyond  his  con- 
trol." In  this  statement,  by  way  of  preface,  the  authors  indicate  the  scope 
of  the  present  text-book  on  hygiene.  The  aim  constantly  worked  to  has 
been  to  help  the  child  form  correct  habits  of  life  and  to  teach  him  that 
reverence  for  the  body  which  will  make  him  desirous  of  preserving  it  for 
usefulness  and  efficiency  in  later  life.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  is 
quite  up  to  the  high  standard  set  by  the  previous  health  text-books  brought 
out  by  the  publishers. 

"First  Book  of  Health:  A  Text-Book  of  Personal  Hygiene  for  the 
Pupils  in  Lower  Grades."  By  Carl  Hartman,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in 
Zoology  in  the  University  of  Texas,  and  Lewis  Bradley  Bibb,  B.  A., 
M.  D.    $.35.    Yonkers-on-Hudson :  World  Book  Company. 

S     "3  * 

The  Training  of  the  Child 

PROFESSOR  Dinsmore's  purpose  in  the  present  book  has  been  to  supply 
reliable  information  concerning  the  nature  and  development  of  the 
human  mind,  its  needs,  its  manifestations,  its  inclinations,  etc.,  for  the 
use  especially  of  country  and  village  teachers,  men  and  women  whose 
training  has  not  included  courses  in  pedagogy  and  psychology.  The 
essential  principles  underlying  these  two  sciences  are  set  forth  in  plain 
and  simple  language,  the  author  believing  it  possible  "to  express  the 
underlying  truth  of  any  important  science  in  the  everyday  language  of  the 
people."  We  are  glad  to  see  two  entire  chapters  devoted  to  the  care  of 
the  sense  organs,  in  which  the  author  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
instill  into  the  mind  of  the  readers  important  lessons  in  personal  hygiene. 

"The  Training  of  the  Child,  a  Book  for  Young  Teachers."  By  John 
Wirt  Dinsmore,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Dean  of  the  Normal 
School  of  Berea  College;  author  of  "Teaching  a  District  School."  New 
York:  American  Book  Company. 
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THE  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  RACE 
BETTERMENT* 

By  STEPHEN  SMITH,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Vice-President,  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities 

O  APPRECIATE  FULLY  THE  GREAT 
SERVICE  which  this  Conference  will  render 
to  humanity,  if  it  establish  the  principles  of  race 
betterment  on  the  immutable  basis  of  science,  we 
need  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  past  and  present 
unscientific  and  inefficient  methods  of  betterment 
of  the  degenerates  of  the  race.  Looking  backward  we  learn 
that  man  has  usually  been  regarded  as  an  unknown  entity,  a 
mysterious  combination  of  the  animal,  the  satanic  and  the 
divine,  the  two  former  attributes  being  usually  the  most  con- 

*  President's  address,  delivered  before  the  National  Conference  on 
Race  Betterment,  Battle  Creek,  January  8,  1914. 
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spicuous.  He  was  studied  in  the  concrete  or  objectively  and 
hence  judged  by  what  was  seen  of  his  person  and  known 
of  his  acts.  Efforts  to  benefit  him  were  limited  to  improv- 
ing his  personal  appearance,  supplying  evident  wants,  and 
punishment  of  criminal  acts.  The  result  was  that  neither 
the  individual  nor  the  race  was  made  permanently  better 
by  the  remedies  employed.  The  recipient  of  these  favors  went 
on  his  way  rejoicing,  giving  full  play  to  his  animal  instincts  by 
begetting  "his  kind."  The  diagnosis  was  based  on  false 
premises  and  the  remedial  measures  were  useless  or  harmful. 

/^NE  RUDELY  THRUSTS  THE  MANACLED  CRIMINAL  into 
a  dark  and  filthy  cell  and  degrades  him  by  every  possible 
means  of  humiliation  as  the  best  agency  for  his  betterment. 
When  he  leaves  the  prison  he  gnashes  his  teeth  with  rage  like  an 
infuriated  animal,  declaring  that  he  will  get  even  with  his 
keepers,  and  resorts  to  the  saloon  and  resumes  his  criminal  habits. 
A  second  regards  the  criminal  as  one  doomed  by  a  degenerate 
parentage,  evil  associations,  absence  of  education  and  familiarity 
with  vice  in  every  form  from  childhood,  to  a  life  of  crime.  He 
reasons  that  the  best  agency  for  the  betterment  of  the  criminal 
is  such  a  complete  change  in  his  daily  life  that  the  criminal  life 
to  which  he  was  born  and  trained  will  become  even  loathsome. 
Accordingly,  the  prisoner  is  humanely  treated.  "Truth  and 
trust"  is  the  motto  of  that  prison  and  its  graduates  enter  upon  a 
new  life  deeply  grateful  for  the  providence  which  committed 
them  to  its  reforming  treatment  and  beneficent  care. 

^pHE  TWO  WIDELY  DIFFERENT  AGENCIES  for  the  better- 
ment  of  the  race,  represented  by  these  examples,  forcibly  but 
truly  illustrate  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  organiza- 
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tion  and  management  of  our  charitable,  penal  and  other  institu- 
tions for  the  degenerate  classes  of  every  grade.  But  it  is  evident 
that  in  both  instances  the  philanthropists  were  actuated  by  senti- 
ment and  not  by  science,  by  a  desire  to  better  the  conditions  of 
the  vagrant  and  criminal,  but  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
method  by  which  their  acts  would  accomplish  the  purposes  in- 
tended. In  other  words,  there  was  such  profound  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  both  of  man's  intellectual  endowment  that  the  fact 
that  one  was  made  better  and  the  other  worse  by  the  treatment 
received  would  be  regarded  as  incidental. 

IGNORANCE  OF  MANS  PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION  has  un- 
favorably influenced  every  effort  for  his  betterment  and  still 
is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  success  in  our  treatment  of  the  de- 
fective and  dependent  classes.  Though  we  live  in  the  noon-day 
effulgence  of  the  sciences  of  biology  and  physiology,  their  light 
illumines  only  the  upper  atmosphere,  and  does  not  penetrate  the 
dense  gloom  which  envelops  the  degenerate  of  our  race. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  than  that  furnished  by  medical 
art,  of  the  disastrous  influence  of  ignorance  of  man's  intimate 
physical  nature  upon  efforts  to  relieve  his  disabilities,  and  the 
power  of  scientific  knowledge  of  these  essential  facts  to  apply 
with  precision  the  exact  remedy  required  to  give  relief. 

T  N  THE  DAYS  OF  IGNORANCE  "the  mysteries  of  physic"  was 
a  term  in  common  use  by  the  profession.  Diagnosis  was 
merely  guess-work  and  therapeutics  was  grossly  empirical.  Dis- 
eases of  organs  were  treated  in  the  mass  as  a  single  affection. 
"Lung  disease,"  "heart  disease,"  "liver  disease"  were  common 
terms,  each  now  known  to  cover  a  multitude  of  ailments,  but 
unknown  to  the  practiser  of  that  time  because  he  was  ignorant 
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of  the  minute  structure  of  the  organs  and  of  the  consequent  great 
great  variety  of  affections  to  which  each  organ  was  liable.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  an  organ,  the  physician  made 
but  one  prescription,  and  for  any  new  symptom  which  might 
appear  he  added  another  drug,  until  the  single  prescription  some- 
times contained  ten  or  a  dozen  different  remedies.  This  was 
the  famous  "shot-gun*'  prescription,  which  was  "sure  to  kill 
something."  Possibly  this  incident  explains  the  familiar  story 
of  the  old  physician  who  said  that  when  he  began  practice  he 
had  ten  remedies  for  one  disease,  but  in  later  life  he  had  one 
remedy  for  ten  diseases. 

*T*HE  GREAT  REVOLUTION  IN  MEDICAL  PRACTICE  came 
when  Virchow,  the  German  medical  scientist,  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  ultimate  elements  of  man's  physical  organism  is  a 
commonwealth  of  infinitesimal  bodies  known  as  cells ;  that  every 
organ  is  a  wonderful  mechanism  adapted  to  its  special  function 
by  the  multiplication  and  arrangement  of  its  cells  numbering 
thousands  of  millions  in  a  single  organ;  that  each  cell-unit  has 
its  own  special  function,  its  own  diseases,  its  own  symptoms  and 
requires  its  own  special  remedies. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  one  who  was  not  a  contemporary 
with  this  discovery  to  appreciate  its  remarkable  influence  on 
medicine  as  an  art.  The  scales  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the 
practiser  and  where  previously  he  had  known  imperfectly  but 
two  or  three  diseases  of  an  organ,  as  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
he  now  recognized  scores,  each  with  well  defined  symptoms,  and 
each  requiring  a  special  remedy.  The  entire  field  of  medical 
practice  was  revolutionized;  diagnosis  became  exact;  treatment 
precise,  the  saving  of  life  enormous.  Evidently,  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  medical  practice  are :   1 .  Exact  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
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ture  and  functions  of  the  organ  affected;  2.  The  nature  of  the 
diseases  to  which  it  is  liable ;  3.  The  symptoms  peculiar  to  each 
disease.  With  this  knowledge  the  medical  practiser  no  longer 
masses  diseases  and  gives  a  multiple  dose,  but  carefully  dis- 
criminates between  the  symptoms,  determines  the  single  disease 
and  its  progress,  and  then  administers  the  appropriate  remedy 
and  secures  the  desired  results. 

1^0  ONE  PERSONALLY  FAMILIAR  with  the  management  of 
the  charitable,  reformatory,  eleemosynary  and  other  institu- 
tions for  the  degenerate  classes  can  doubt  that  we  signally  fail 
to  accomplish  the  objects  of  their  creation — the  betterment  of 
their  inmates — through  ignorance  of  the  basic  principles  on 
which  that  betterment  must  rest,  viz. ;  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
physical  capacity  of  each  individual  to  be  improved  and  the 
means  by  which  that  capacity  can  be  most  effectually  developed. 
We  mass  these  unfortunates  together  under  one  name,  as  did  the 
physicians  the  diseases  of  one  organ,  and  make  one  prescription 
for  the  lot  that  has  not  the  merit  of  even  a  variety  of  ingredients. 
The  insane  of  every  form  and  grade,  curable  and  incurable,  are 
crowded  into  asylums,  where  their  individuality  is  merged  in 
the  seething  mass;  the  criminals,  young  and  old,  thieves,  high- 
waymen, adulterers,  murders,  crowd  the  prisons,  without  the 
slightest  effort  or  even  pretense  on  the  part  of  officials  to  in- 
dividualize them  and  employ  suitable  measures  to  render  them 
capable  of  self-care,  possibly  of  self-support,  and  certainly  to 
insure  humane  treatment. 

►T*HE  EXPERIENCE  OF  A  GENERATION  in  official  visitation 
*  and  supervision  of  the  charitable,  reformatory  and  eleemosy- 
nary institutions  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  deeply  impressed 
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me  with  the  conviction  that  our  efforts  to  benefit  the  vast  popula- 
tion in  public  and  private  care — idiots,  feeble-minded,  insane, 
criminals,  deaf,  blind,  epileptic,  vagrants — is  in  its  primitive 
stage  of  development.  The  institutions  for  their  care  and  treat- 
ment are  becoming  less  and  less  curative  and  more  and  more 
custodial.  The  result  is  the  gathering  and  support  at  public 
expense  of  an  immense  population  of  more  or  less  able-bodied 
men  and  women-vagrants,  criminals,  blind,  insane,  epileptic — 
who  on  account  of  their  various  ailments,  physical  and  mental, 
are  allowed  to  pass  their  lives  to  old  age  in  complete  idleness. 
No  sadder  sight  awaits  the  visitor  to  these  institutions  than  to  see 
groups  of  these  people,  well  fed  and  clothed,  sitting  in  idleness 
in  and  around  the  buildings  on  a  bright  summer  day  and  in  view 
of  farm  lands  largely  cultivated  by  paid  laborers. 

Many  of  these  institutions  could  place  on  the  lintel  of  their 
entrance  door  the  famous  motto,  "Who  enters  here  leaves  hope 
behind."  An  eminent  physician,  disappointed  at  the  few  dis- 
charged from  these  charities,  compared  with  the  large  number 
admitted,  characterized  them  as  "Great  Hospitals  of  Lethargy." 

But  there  is  a  hopeful  future  dawning  for  all  classes  of  de- 
linquents, degenerates,  and  deficients,  however  handicapped  by 
heredity,  environment,  accident  or  disease.  The  science  of 
biology  and  physiology,  which  revealed  to  medical  art  the  minute 
structure  and  function  of  the  ultimate  elements  of  the  vital 
organs  and  thus  made  that  art  exact  in  practice  to  the  great 
saving  of  human  life,  is  penetrating  farther  and  farther  into  that 
hitherto  mysterious  mass  of  apparently  homogeneous  matter,  the 
brain,  and  astonishing  the  world  with  its  wonderful  revelations. 
Here  it  has  found  the  very  springs  of  human  existence — the 
centers  of  consciousness,  thought,  action — the  home  of  the  soul, 
the  Ego,  the  man.  In  these  discoveries  we  find  the  basic  princi- 
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pies  of  race  betterment.  The  adage  is  still  true,  that  it  is  "the  mind 
that  makes  the  man,"  and  all  our  efforts  to  improve  the  individual 
and  through  him  the  race  must  center  in  the  normal  development 
and  physiological  action  of  the  ultimate  elements  of  the  brain, 
the  organ  of  the  mind.  Every  effort  we  make  to  improve  man's 
physical  condition  should  be  subordinate  to  its  effect  on  the  brain. 
A  recent  writer  says,  "Whatever  elevates  the  physiological  above 
the  psychological,  the  body  above  the  mind,  is  an  enemy  of  the 
race  and  no  method  for  its  regeneration."  Henceforth,  all  our 
efforts  to  better  his  condition  should  be  based  on  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  brain,  admittedly  the  organ  through  which  that 
mysterious  entity,  the  mind,  finds  expression. 

T  N  ORDER  TO  OBTAIN  A  MORE  THOROUGH  UNDERSTANDING 
**■  OF  THE  SUBJECT  MATTER  of  this  paper,  especially  by 
lay  members,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  in  a  familiar  way 
some  features  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  elements  of 
the  brain. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  form  and  expression  the  ultimate 
element  or  unit  of  the  brain  is  a  cell  which  with  its  nerve  is  now 
called  a  "neurone."  This  infinistesimal  body  is  recognized  by 
scientists  as  the  source  of  all  mental  phenomena — thought,  word, 
act.  In  efforts  to  express  estimation  of  brain-cells  in  the 
relation  which  they  bear  to  the  mentality  of  the  individual,  the 
most  eminent  physiologists  of  our  time  have  used  the  following 
emphatic  terms.  One  states  that  "the  cell  is  a  unified  organ; 
a  self-contained  living  being."  A  second  regards  it  as  "the  sole 
active  principle  in  every  vital  function."  A  third  asserts  that  it 
is  "the  medium  of  sensation,  will  and  thought,  the  highest  of 
the  psychic  functions."  A  fourth  says,  "As  are  his  neurones 
(brain  cells)  so  is  the  man." 
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*T1  HOUGH  THE  CELL  IS  SO  " EXTRAORDINARILY  COMPLI- 
A  CATED  that  its  essential  constitution  eludes  our  observa- 
tion,'* its  general  structure  and  more  important  features  are  well 
known.  The  following  facts  in  regard  to  it  have  been  recorded 
by  physiologists.  A  cell  is  "an  individuated  mass  of  proto- 
plasm, generally  of  microscopic  size,  with  or  without  a  nucleus 
"and  a  wall."  Protoplasm  is  an  albuminoid  substance,  ordinarily 
resembling  the  white  of  an  egg;  is  capable  of  manifesting  vital 
phenomena,  as  motion,  sensation,  assimilation,  reproduction; 
the  least  particle  of  this  substance,  a  single  cell,  may  be  ob- 
served to  go  through  the  whole  cycle  of  vital  functions;  it 
builds  up  every  vegetable  and  animal  fabric;  is  the  physical 
basis  of  life  of  all  plants  and  animals. 

^pHE  PROTOPLASM  OF  THE  BRAIN  CELLS  is  so  extremely 
sensitive  that  by  proper  instruments  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  a  change  can  be  detected  in  its  substance  when  a  cloud 
passes  over  the  sun;  also  a  thermometer  will  detect  a  rise  of  its 
temperature  during  any  great  mental  effort;  and,  again,  delicate 
scales  will  weigh  the  amount  of  blood  which  rushes  to  the  ex- 
cited brain  cells  for  their  nutrition  when  a  person  in  a  recumbent 
position  has  sudden  mental  excitement. 

The  cells,  estimated  to  be  upwards  of  two  thousand  millions 
in  the  human  brain,  are  implanted  before  birth  in  a  rudimentary 
form  and  undergo  an  evolution  from  the  cell  of  the  lowest 
animal  life  to  the  complex  cell  of  the  human  brain.  Though  at 
birth  the  cell  has  been  perfected,  so  far  as  regards  its  structural 
adaptation  to  its  special  future  function,  yet  it  will  remain  in  an 
inert  state  and  undergoes  no  further  change  or  development  until 
excited  to  activity.  Each  cell  has  its  own  special  function  to 
perform  and  hence  has  its  own  special  stimulant ;  the  cells  of  the 
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auditory  center  are  stimulated  by  sound,  those  of  the  ophthalmic 
center  by  light,  those  of  the  olfactory  center  by  odors. 

"PHYSIOLOGISTS  BELIEVE  that  in  the  human  brain  there  are 
*  large  numbers  of  nerve-cells  that  remain  undeveloped  be- 
cause never  excited  to  functional  activity,  and  also  that  at  any 
period  of  life,  cells  hitherto  inert  may  receive  their  proper 
stimulus  and  become  active.  They  assert  that  if  to  the  born- 
blind  there  is  no  world  of  light,  and  to  the  born-deaf  there  is  no 
world  of  sound,  may  it  not  be  a  fact  that  worlds  exist  around 
us  other  than  those  revealed  by  the  five  special  senses,  worlds 
which  we  do  not  recognize  because  the  special  nerve  centers  for 
that  purpose  have  not  as  yet  been  stimulated  to  activity? 

Cells,  like  other  tissues,  are  constantly  undergoing  change  in 
the  act  of  nutrition  and  owing  to  their  extreme  susceptibility  to 
impressions,  their  functions  are  easily  disturbed  by  the  food  we 
eat,  the  fluids  we  drink,  the  condition  of  our  digestion,  in  addition 
to  the  infinite  number  of  impressions  which  they  daily  receive 
from  causes  internal  and  external  to  the  body.  For  this  reason 
our  mental  moods  are  constantly  changing;  we  are  not  the 
same  this  year  that  we  were  last  year,  this  month  that  we  were 
last  month,  this  evening  that  we  were  this  morning.  It  follows 
that  any  change  in  the  constitution  or  structure  of  the  cell  must 
be  attended  by  a  derangement  of  its  function  that  would  find 
expression  in  the  mental  acts  of  the  individual.  If  a  group  of 
cells  should  from  any  cause  cease  to  act,  the  mental  attributes 
which  they  manifest,  when  acting  normally,  must  cease. 
Equally,  if  the  same  cells  are  over-stimulated  their  functional 
activity  is  correspondingly  increased.  Or,  again,  if  the  structural 
properties  of  the  cells  are  changed,  as  by  alcoholic  intoxication, 
or  by  any  other  toxic  agent  which  finds  access  to  the  brain  and 
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for  which  any  cells  have  an  affinity,  the  mental  function  expres- 
sion would  be  changed  to  the  extent  that  the  affected  bodies 
contribute  to  the  mentality  and  personality  of  the  individual, 
and  in  the  particular  feature  involved  therein. 

T>HYSIOLOGY  TEACHES  THAT  THESE  CELLS  ENDOW  all 

fcrms  of  animal  existence  with  that  degree'  of  intelligence 
necessary  to  their  personal  welfare  in  the  sphere  in  which  they 
live — man,  cosmopolitan  in  his  habits,  standing  at  the  head  with 
two  thousand  millions  as  his  requirement  and  the  animalcule, 
fixed  in  its  place,  with  one  to  meet  its  simple  wants.  It  follows 
that  these  cells,  so  far  as  they  exist  and  are  brought  into  func- 
tional activity,  constitute  the  personality  of  the  individual,  the 
"ego,"  whether  of  man  or  animal. 

And  wherever  these  cells  are  found,  whether  in  the  brain  of 
man  or  beast,  fish  or  fowl,  insect  or  creeping  thing,  they  only 
await  the  skill,  the  cunning,  the  patient  of  the  expert  educator 
or  animal  trainer  to  show  the  world  an  idiot  working  at  his 
trade,  a  horse  responsive  to  every  word  or  gesture  of  his  keeper, 
a  dog  going  on  an  errand  by  command  of  his  master  whom  he 
does  not  see  and  always  selecting  the  right  article,  a  learned  pig 
solving  arithmetical  problems,  seals  performing  difficult  stunts, 
ants  learned  in  military  tactics. 

*T*HE  PERFECT  BRAIN  must  be  one  in  which  all  of  its  cells 
*  have  their  full  and  normal  functional  development.  But 
the  degree  of  development  depends  upon  so  many  conditions 
personal  to  the  individual  that  it  is  doubtful  if  a  perfect  human 
brain  ever  did  or  ever  will  exist  on  this  planet.  In  every  com- 
munity, and  often  in  the  family,  we  recognize  vast  differences  in 
the  mental  development  of  individuals,  though  they  seem  to  be 
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living  under  precisely  the  same  conditions.  But  underlying,  or 
interwoven  in,  these  external  and  recognized  similar  conditions 
are  undiscovered  incidents  that  account  for  the  differences  so 
apparent.  Traced  to  its  true  source  it  will  be  found  that  oppor- 
tunity, that  is,  the  application  of  the  greatest  number  and 
variety  of  stimulants  to  the  brain  through  the  special  senses — 
seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  tasting,  smelling, — accounts  for  much  of 
what  we  call  degeneracy.  The  farm  laborer  toiling  alone  has 
none  of  the  intelligence  and  vivacity  in  conversation  of  the  village 
tailor,  cobbler  or  blacksmith,  though  equally  endowed  mentally. 
The  farmer  has  few  brain  stimulants,  while  the  latter  are 
abundantly  supplied  through  constant  contact  with  customers. 
A  school  boy  rated  as  deficient  saw  an  older  scholar  sketch  a 
horse  on  the  schoolroom  door;  he  was  so  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  picture  (that  is,  his  art  nerve-centers  were  so  stimulated) 
that  he  devoted  himself  constantly  to  sketching  and  became  the 
most  distinguished  portrait  painter  of  his  time. 

^"pHE  MOST  INTERESTING  AND  PRACTICAL  FEATURE  OF 
**•  THESE  CELLS  which  we  have  learned  is  the  control  that 
we  may  exercise  over  their  functions.  They  enlarge  and  become 
active  when  we  stimulate  them,  and  atrophy  and  become  passive 
when  we  withhold  stimulants.  As  each  cell,  or  group  of  cells, 
has  its  own  special  function  to  perform,  we  can  select  the  group 
that  will  accomplish  the  object  we  have  in  view,  and  stimulate 
it  to  the  degree  necessary  to  reach  the  desired  result.  Or  we 
may  reduce  an  active  group  of  cells  to  their  rudimentary  state  of 
quiescence  by  withholding  its  proper  stimulant. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  expression  the  question  that  confronts 
us  is,  How  can  we  secure  to  each  individual  of  the  race  a  normal 
development  of  his  brain  cells?    Applying  these  basic  principles 
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to  the  betterment  of  the  race  two  methods  of  procedure  naturally 
occur  to  the  scientific  student.  First  is  prevention,  or  the  adoption 
of  such  measures  as  will  prevent  the  birth  of  degenerates;  and, 
second,  an  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  existing  degenerates. 

Two  methods  of  preventing  the  propagation  of  degenerates 
are  practised ;  viz.  1 .  Sterilization,  and,  2.  Segregation  of  the 
sexes.  The  first  method  is  an  efficient  means  of  preventing  the 
increase  of  their  "kind"  of  those  who  submit  to  the  required 
operation.  Fortunately  the  method  of  operating  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  simple  and  harmless  form. 

But  however  effective  sterilization  and  segregation  may  be 
in  arresting  the  increase  of  degenerates,  they  are  methods  which 
must  ncessarily  have  limited  application.  The  great  problem 
before  this  Conference  and  all  workers  in  the  field  of  philan- 
thropy is  the  betterment  of  the  defectives  as  we  find  them  in 
every  grade  of  society. 

If  we  adopt  the  basic  principles  of  race  betterment  as  herein 
set  forth  that  problem  may  be  stated  as  follows:  How  can  we 
make  the  brain  of  the  defective  most  useful  to  its  possessor? 
Considering  the  remarkable  sensitiveness  of  the  nerve  cells  of  the 
brain  to  impressions  both  within  and  without  the  body,  it  is 
evident  that  the  measures  which  may  be  employed  to  arouse  the 
cells  to  activity  and  restore  their  normal  functional  capacity  are 
innumerable,  and  their  effectiveness  will  depend  upon  tlie  in- 
telligence, patience  and  perseverance  of  the  responsible  care- 
taker. 

TUT  ORE  THAN  A  HALF  CENTURY  ago  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Wil- 
bur  reduced  the  theories  of  science  to  practice  and  demon- 
strated their  truth.     I  was  witness  to  his  experimental  work 
on  idiots  and  feeble-minded,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
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they  are  founded  on  the  modern  teaching  of  physiology  in  regard 
to  the  structure  and  function  of  the  brain  cells.  His  explana- 
tion of  his  method  was  to  the  effect  that  the  idiot  had  a  dormant 
nervous  system,  and  the  first  step  in  his  education  must  be  to 
arouse  the  brain  to  activity;  that  the  best  method  of  making  a 
first  impression  was  through  the  sense  of  feeling;  that  the  shock 
communicated  by  a  metallic  substance  through  the  sensitive  sur- 
face of  the  hand  was  the  most  effective.  His  argument  was 
logical.  In  practice  he  placed  the  idiot-child  on  the  floor  and 
laid  a  dumb-bell  by  his  side,  fixing  the  child's  hand  on  the 
shaft.  Standing  in  front  of  his  pupil,  the  doctor  deliberately 
struck  the  boy's  dumb-bell  with  a  dumb-bell  in  his  own  hand. 
The  first  trial  was  on  a  boy  whose  idiocy  was  so  profound  that  he 
scarcely  noticed  anything.  The  clash  of  the  metals  startled  the 
boy  so  that  he  involuntarily  removed  his  hand  from  the  dumb- 
bell. This  was  the  first  trial,  as  he  had  just  been  received.  The 
doctor  pronounced  him  a  promising  pupil,  as  his  nervous  system 
was  sensitive  to  impressions. 

Hp  HREE  other  pupils  under  training  were  tested,  each  showing 
improvement  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  of  teach- 
ing; the  first  of  these  raised  his  eyes  and  was  excited  as  the 
Doctor's  dumb-bell  descended ;  the  second  removed  his  hand  be- 
fore the  dumb-bell  was  struck,  and  laughed;  the  third  imitated 
the  Doctor  in  the  use  of  the  dumb-bell. 

Doctor  Wilbur  explained  that  this  method  of  arousing  a 
dormant  brain  (unconsciously  referring  to  the  cells)  had  this 
advantage,  that  he  stimulated  at  once  three  of  the  five  special 
senses — feeling,  seeing,  hearing.  If  we  could  trace  the  far- 
reaching  connections  of  the  cells  of  the  special  centers  with  other 
centers  higher  in  the  brain  and  leading  up  to  the  great  centers  of 
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ideation,  we  should  have  seen  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inert 
and  hitherto  dormant  cells  awakened  to  activity  and  the  per- 
formance of  their  proper  function. 

The  treatment  of  criminals  on  the  physiological  plan  strikingly 
illustrates  its  value  compared  with  the  antiquated,  barbarous 
punitive  methods  still  practised.  "When  you  pass  through  the 
gate  to  this  place,  you  left  your  past  life  behind  you;  I  do  not 
wish  to  have  you  ever  refer  to  it;  my  only  concern  is  as  to  what 
your  future  life  will  be,  and  to  determine  that  question  you 
are  here."  Such  was  the  reply  which  the  superintendent  of  a 
prison  for  convict  women  made  to  the  threats  of  homicide  of  a 
young  woman  who  was  declared  by  a  Boston  judge  to  be  the 
most  desperate  criminal  ever  known  in  the  courts  of  that  city. 
She  boasted  of  having  been  in  every  prison  in  Ireland  and  in 
many  of  this  country.  The  treatment  was  physiological;  all 
incitements  to  vice  and  crime  were  removed  and  every  possible 
stimulant  to  virtue  substituted;  the  cells  of  the  former  wasted 
while  the  cells  of  the  latter  grew  and  became  dominant.  Today 
the  priest  of  her  parish  in  Ireland  writes  that  she  is  the  most 
helpful  person  he  has  in  his  work  among  the  vicious  classes. 

"Try  me,"  said  a  prisoner  to  the  sheriff  who  asked  him  if  he 
would  work  for  wages.  These  two  words  reformed  the  manage- 
ment of  a  Vermont  prison  and  made  it  a  school  for  the  making 
of  useful  citizens.  The  prisoners  go  out  to  work  in  the  city  of 
Montpelier  and  command  by  their  conduct  universal  respect. 
They  are  seen  on  the  streets  on  holidays  without  attendants ;  they 
receive  wages  for  their  work  and  thereby  support,  not  only  their 
families,  but  the  prison  itself.  They  leave  the  prison  prepared 
to  lead  the  lives  of  good  citizens  and  few  fail  to  meet  that  test 
of  true  reform. 
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*T«HE  CURATIVE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE  received  a 
•*■  stunning  blow  by  the  publication  of  some  ancient  statistics 
showing  that  large  numbers  discharged  as  cured  relapsed.  This 
report  by  an  eminent  alienist  had  a  blighting  effect  upon  the 
faith  of  medical  men  in  the  real  curability  of  the  insane,  and 
revived  the  old  but  popular  belief,  "Once  insane  always  insane." 
The  result  was  that  their  treatment  became  more  empirical  than 
scientific,  the  state  hospitals  custodial  rather  than  curative,  and 
the  rate  of  cures  a  meagre  25  to  30  per  cent.  An  expert  alienist, 
familiar  with  the  management  of  institutions  for  the  insane,  has 
recently  stated  that  75  per  cent  of  the  insane  are  curable,  and 
90  per  cent  are  capable  of  self-support,  if  adequate  measures 
are  taken  for  their  cure,  and  for  their  training.  This  state- 
ment accords  with  my  experience  as  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  "Adequate  measures"  embrace  an 
exhaustive  study  of  each  case  by  a  competent  physician  and 
persistent  treatment. 

TJlNALLY,  I  can  only  allude  to  the  vast  but  practically  un- 
explored  field  of  medical  therapeutics,  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  abounds  with  agents  for  which  brain-cells  have  a  se- 
lective affinity.  As  we  have  stated,  each  cell  has  its  own  special 
stimulant  and  its  own  power  of  selecting  from  the  blood  the 
kind  of  nutriment  and  stimulant  adapted  to  its  function.  When 
we  know  the  affinity  which  any  cell  or  group  of  cells  has  for  a 
particular  medicine  we  can  medicate  that  particular  cell  or 
group  with  perfect  accuracy.  Thus,  the  occulist  wishes  to  ex- 
pand the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  order  to  explore  its  deeper  recesses 
and  with  perfect  certainty  he  uses  atropine  which  temporarily 
paralyzes  the  nerves  that  supply  the  iris,  but  has  no  other 
sensible  effect. 
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*"pHE  CONCLUSIONS  AT  WHICH  WE  ARRIVE  from  the  pre- 
A  ceding  discussion  are  that  agencies  for  race  betterment  are 
worthy  of  promotion  in  proportion  to  their  power  to  increase  the 
mentality  of  the  individual.  These  agencies  include  everything 
that  promotes  physical  health  and  stimulates  to  normal  activity 
the  five  special  cell  centers — seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  smelling, 
tasting.  As  has  already  been  shown  physiology  teaches  that 
these  agencies  are  innumerable. 

TUT  EMBERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE,  we  organized  today  and 
put  in  operation  a  new  force  in  the  field  of  philanthropy. 
That  field  is  the  world  of  mankind.  Our  fore-parents  tasted  the 
forbidden  fruit,  for  it  was  pleasant  to  the  epes,  and  thereby 
awakened  two  dormant,  rudimentary  cell-centers — good  and 
evil, — the  latter  of  which  has  dominated  the  race  to  this  day 
through  the  inviolable  law  of  heredity.  Sickness  and  death,  in- 
sanity, and  imbecility,  injustice  and  violence  appear  in  every 
period  of  history,  as  if  these  were  the  normal  conditions  of  man. 
Inheriting  as  a  birthright  health  and  longevity,  man  suffers  from 
every  form  of  disease  and  lives  but  a  moiety  of  his  predestined 
life.  Of  the  children  what  percentages  never  see  the  anniversary 
of  their  birth!  What  other  large  percentage  dies  under  five 
years!  Few,  comparatively,  reach  the  age  of  ten;  at  twenty 
the  generation  has  dwindled  to  an  insignificant  minority  and  at 
thirty-three  to  forty-five  disappears.  But  three  in  a  thousand 
reach  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  which  his  physical  endow- 
ments show  to  be  man*s  normal  and  possible  longevity. 

*    *  V 

The  best  doctors  in  the  world  are  Doctor  Diet,  Doctor 
Quiet,  and  Doctor  Merryman. — Dean  Swift. 
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A  New  Force  in  the  Field  of  Race  Betterment 

NO  GATHERING  OF  RECENT  YEARS  has  promised  so  much 
of  practical  results  in  race  uplift  as  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Race  Betterment,  which  has  just  been  held  in  Battle 
Creek.  The  Conference  did  not  confine  itself  to  any  one  phase 
of  physical,  mental  and  social  betterment  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  but  afforded  a  common  ground  on  which  sociology, 
criminology,  psychology  and  associated  sciences  might  get  to- 
gether and  formulate  a  working  program  that  would  unite  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  humanity. 

The  Very  Reverend  Walter  T.  Sumner,  Dean  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  Cathedral,  Chicago,  who  pioneered  the  eugenic  mar- 
riage movement,  and  who  contributed  much  to  the  success  of 
the  Conference,  put  the  case  very  concisely  in  a  letter  to  the 
Chicago  American,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  quoting  as  fol- 
lows: 

'"Dvttle  Creek,  Mich.,  Jan.  12. — Nearly  400  men  and 
women  from  the  fields  of  science,  education  and  health, 
meeting  as  pioneers,  to  plan  a  work  that  will  have  as  its  consum- 
mation the  building  of  a  race  of  mortals,  free  from  the  mental 
and  physical  blemishes  of  the  present  day — that,  in  brief,  epito- 
mizes the  National  Conference  on  Race  Betterment  being  held 
in  Battle  Creek.  It  is  said  to  be  the  first  meeting  ever  held  in 
the  United  States  to  study  the  deteriorating  influences  actively 
at  work  in  the  life  of  man.  Certainly,  it  is  the  most  representa- 
tive gathering  ever  held  to  study  that  subject. 

"The  movement  had  its  inception  among  three  men,  each  of 
whom,  very  generously,  passes  the  credit  of  suggestion  to  others. 
The  three  are  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale  University,  the 
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Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  Pastor  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  Superintendent  of  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium.  The  three  are  very  earnest  in  their  efforts 
along  the  lines  of  human  betterment,  and  each  has  contributed 
time  and  thought  in  bringing  about  the  first  Conference.  Its 
success  would  seem  to  insure  its  perpetuation  as  an  annual  affair: 
I  am  told  that  a  number  of  cities  have  asked  for  the  meeting 
next  year,  a  fact  which  I  mention  merely  to  point  out  the  re- 
sponsive chord  of  interest  that  it  has  awakened. 

"It  would  seem  that  the  time  is  well  advanced  for  such  a 
Conference.  Its  meeting  at  this  time  seems  propitious.  We  are 
passing  through  an  era  of  social  discontent;  we  are  no  longer 
willing  to  accept  opinions  of  former  generations.  We  are  think- 
ing our  own  thoughts  and  in  matters  broadly  affecting  our  in- 
dividual health  we  are  very  much  interested.  As  a  people,  even 
as  a  race,  we  are  beginning  to  see  things  about  us — in  the  air 
we  breathe,  in  the  food  we  eat,  in  the  thoughts  we  think,  that 
alarm  us. 

"TV7E  ARE  ABLE  TO  LOOK  ABOUT  US  and  see  the  ravages 
™  of  crime  and  disease.  We  see  the  filled  prisons  and 
madhouses.  We  see  unhappy  marriages,  with  the  secret  mis- 
deeds of  the  parents  visited  in  affliction  upon  the  children.  All 
these  things  are  apparent  to  all  who  care  to  observe.  Many 
have  preferred  to  ignore  these  unhappy  conditions,  rather  than 
to  earn  the  applause  of  pessimists,  and,  so,  things  have  drifted 
along  for  years  with  here  and  there  a  zealous  man  or  woman 
crying  out  against  the  perils  that  frowned  down  on  mankind. 
This  Conference  has  enlisted  the  intense  interest  of  some  of 
America's  leading  thinkers.  They  are  prepared  to  study  con- 
ditions as  they  find  them,  optimistic  despite  their  revelations, 
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because  they  realize  that  a  danger  uncovered  is  less  dangerous 
than  a  hidden  peril.* 

"''pHE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  CONFERENCE  is  to  assemble  evi- 
dence  as  to  the  extent  of  race  deterioration  and  to  pro- 
mote agencies  for  race  betterment.  The  opening  days  of  the 
Conference  have  been  devoted  to  assembling  such  evidence. 
Speakers  have  told  of  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis  and  cancer; 
they  have  talked  of  the  increase  in  crime  and  insanity  and  the 
decreasing  birth-rate;  they  have  discussed  alcohol  and  tobacco 
as  race  poisons.  The  status  of  the  colored  race  has  been  con- 
sidered; the  "yellow  peril,"  so-called,  has  been  given  attention. 
Along  almost  every  angle  the  investigation  has  proceeded,  until 
the  conditions  of  humanity  have  been  made  comparatively  ap- 
parent. In  addition,  the  Conference  has  considered  means  of 
checking  the  downward  trend  and  of  promoting  agencies  of 
bettering  mankind. 

"Methods  of  preventing  the  reproduction  of  degenerate  types 
have  been  presented.  Sterilization  has  been  suggested  and  argu- 
ments have  been  advanced  in  support  of  that  movement.  An- 
other remedy  which  has  been  suggested  for  the  same  social 
malady  is  segregation  of  sexes  among  degenerates. 

">T*HIS  IS  JUST  THE  BEGINNING.  The  Conference  will  be 
**•  an  annual  affair.  It  will  enlist  more  great  minds  at  the 
next  meeting.  In  the  meantime,  the  public  is  being  interested 
through  the  press,  and  the  movement  for  a  new  and  perfect 
race  is  fairly  launched. 

"We  must  meet  and  overcome  the  problems  that  confront 
mankind,  and  the  National  Conference  on  Race  Betterment,  with 
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its  broad  plan  of  work,  I  am  convinced,  will  prove  a  great  force 
in  the  fight  for  higher  ideals  for  mankind." 

A  SPLENDID  OBJECT  LESSON  was  afforded  the  Conference 
in  its  President,  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  whose  every  faculty  is 
alert  and  keen  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.  The  entire  address  with 
which  he  opened  the  Conference,  twenty-three  typewritten  pages 
in  length,  he  read  in  a  clear  voice,  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
auditorium,  without  a  sign  of  fatigue.  The  venerable  President 
missed  scarcely  a  meeting  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. 

A  MONG  THE  DISTINGUISHED  MEN  cooperating  with  Doctor 
Smith  in  making  the  meeting  a  success  were  Dr.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis,  Pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn ;  Dr. 
C.  B.  Davenport,  Director,  Carnegie  Station  for  Experimental 
Evolution ;  Dean  Sumner,  of  Chicago ;  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughn, 
President,  American  Medical  Association;  Professor  Graham 
Taylor,  President,  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy; 
Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  Secretary,  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health; 
Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  Harvard  University;  Mr.  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  Statistician  to  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany ;  Dr.  Cressy  Wilbur,  Chief  Statistician,  Division  of  Vital 
Statistics,  Bureau  of  Sciences,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Stephen  Smith's  opening  address  forms  the  leading  article 
in  the  present  number  of  Good  HEALTH ;  in  the  next  and  fol- 
lowing numbers  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  other 
valuable  addresses  at  the  Conference. 

¥  *  * 

A  LAUGH  is  worth  a  hundred  groans  in  any  market. — 
Charles  Lamb. 
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WHOSOEVER  wishes  to  eat  much  must  eat  little — which 
means  simply  that  eating  of  little  lengthens  a  man's  life,  and  by 
living  a  long  time  he  is  enabled  to  eat  a  great  deal. — Comoro. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
The  Super  Race 

^pHE  "SUPERMAN,"  as  idealized  by  Nietzsche  and  in- 
terpreted  by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  has  never  acquired 
a  popular  following.  To  most  people  the  superman  is  ab- 
normal; he  is  utterly  lacking  in  human  qualities — in  sympathy, 
in  insight,  in  toleration;  on  this  account  he  makes  no  appeal  to 
the  imagination.  And  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  superman  is 
normal,  and  the  average  man  sub-normal. 

Professor  Scott  Nearing,  giving  expression  to  this  view  in  a 
recent  volume  on  "The  Super  Race,"  describes  at  some  length 
what  he  calls  the  "super  race,"  which,  he  says,  is  "nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  race  representing,  in  the  aggregate,  the  qualities 
of  the  superman — "the  qualities  which  enable  one  possessing 
them  to  live  what  Herbert  Spencer  described  so  luminously  as  a 
'complete  life,'  namely — 
!.    Physical  normality. 

2.  Mental  capacity. 

3.  Aggressiveness. 

4.  Concentration. 

5.  Sympathy. 

6.  Vision." 

These  qualities  manifest  themselves  in  man's  acitivity  as 
follows : 

"1.    Physical  normality  provides  energy. 
2.   Mental  capacity  gives  mental  grasp.  i 
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3.  Aggressiveness 

4.  Concentration 


produce  efficiency. 


5.  Sympathy  leads  to  harmony  with  things  and  co-opera- 
tion with  men. 

6.  Vision  shows  itself  in  ideals." 

These  qualities  certainly  are  capable  of  idealization.  As 
Doctor  Nearing  goes  on  to  say,  "The  energy  to  do,  and  the 
mental  grasp  to  appreciate,  together  with  the  capacity  to 
choose  efficiently,  furnish  the  basis  for  achievement.  Achieve- 
ment, however,  is  not  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  worth  unless  its 
course  is  shaped  by  sympathy  and  directed  toward  a  goal  which 
is  determined  by  the  prophetic  power  of  vision.  Such  are  the 
characteristics  which,  combined  in  one  individual,  insure  com- 
pleteness of  life.  About  them,  philosophers  have  reasoned  and 
poets  have  sung.  They  are  the  acme  of  human  perfection — 
the  ideal  of  individual  attainment." 

A  LL  THIS  IS  SO  WELL  put  and  so  to  the  point,  in  view  of 
the  growing  interest  in  eugenics,  that  the  reader  will  pardon 
us,  we  are  sure,  if  we  quote  further  from  Doctor  Nearing' s 
inspiring  work. 

"C  UGENICS,  ASSISTED  BY  SOCIAL  READJUSTMENT  AND 
EDUCATION,  must  be  depended  upon  for  the  production  of 
a  race  in  which  these  qualities  shall  not  be  occasional,  but  con- 
stant, says  Doctor  Nearing,  "The  laws  of  heredity,  studied  in 
minute  detail,  have  been  applied  with  marvelous  success  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdom.  'Is  there  any  good  reason,' 
demands  the  eugenist,  *why  the  formulas  which  have  operated 
to  re-combine  the  physical  properties  of  plants  and  animals, 
should  not  in  like  measure  operate  to  modify  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  men  and  women?' 
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"npHE  STUDIES  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  OF  EYE  COLOR, 
length  of  arm,  head  shape,  and  other  physical  traits  show 
that  the  same  laws  of  heredity  which  apply  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  apply  as  well  in  the  kingdom  of  man. 
Since  the  species  of  plants  and  animals  with  which  man  has 
experimented  have  been  improved  by  selective  breeding,  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  human  race  should  not  be 
susceptible  of  similar  improvement.  What  intelligent  farmer 
sows  blighted  potatoes?  Where  is  the  dog  fancier  who  would 
strive  to  rear  a  St.  Bernard  from  a  mongrel  dam?  Neither 
yesterday  nor  yet  tomorrow  do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns. 
Those  who  have  to  do  with  life  in  any  form,  aware  of  this 
fact,  refuse  to  permit  propagation  except  among  the  best 
members  of  a  species;  hence  with  each  succeeding  generation 
the  ox  increases  in  size  and  strength;  the  apple  in  color;  the 
sweet  pea  in  perfume;  and  the  horse  in  speed.  Is  this  law  of 
improving  species  a  universal  law?  Alas,  no!  it  rarely  if 
ever  applies  in  the  selection  of  men  and  women  for  parenthood. 
The  human  species  has  not,  during  historic  times,  improved 
either  in  physique,  in  mental  capacity,  in  aggressiveness,  in  con- 
centration, in  sympathy  or  in  vision. 

"There  appears  to  be  some  question  as  to  whether  the 
best  of  the  Greek  athletes  exceeded  in  strength  and  skill  the 
modern  professional  athlete,  but  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
the  average  citizen  of  Athens  was  a  more  perfect  specimen 
physically  than  the  average  citizen  of  twentieth  century  America. 

"OOME  STUDENTS  INSIST  THAT  THE  LEVEL  OF  INTEL- 
^  LECTUAL  CAPACITY  has  been  raised,  yet  Galton,  after 
a  careful  survey  of  the  field,  concludes  in  his  'Hereditary 
Genius'  that  the  average  citizen  of  Athens  was  at  least  two  de- 
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grecs  higher  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  attainment  than  the 
average  Englishman;  Carl  Snyder  boldly  maintains  that  the 
intellectual  ability  of  scientific  men  is  less  today  than  it  was  in 
past  centuries;  while  Mrs.  Martin,  in  a  study  more  novel  than 
scientific,  insists  that  the  genius  of  the  modern  world  is  on  a 
level  distinctly  below  that  of  the  genius  of  Greece.*' 

HE  subject  of  eugenics  Doctor  Nearing  divides  into  "positive 
T  eugenics"  and  "negative  eugenics" — "through  the  establish- 
ment of  negative  eugenics  the  unfit  will  be  restrained  from  mat- 
ing and  perpetuating  their  unfitness  in  the  future.  Through 
positive  eugenices  the  fit  may  be  induced  to  mate,  and  by  com- 
bining their  fitness  in  their  offspring,  to  raise  up  each  new  genera- 
tion out  of  the  flower  of  the  old."  Negative  Eugenics,  in  other 
words,  eliminates  the  unfit,  while  Positive  Eugenics  perpetuates 
the  fit. 

<<rpHE  FIELD  OF  NEGATIVE  EUGENICS  has  been  well  ex- 
*  plored.  No  question  exists  as  to  the  transmission  through 
heredity  of  feeble-mindedness,  idiocy,  insanity  and  certain  forms 
of  criminality.  'There  is  one  way,  only  one  way,  out  of  this 
difficulty.  Modern  society  .  .  .  must  declare  that  there 
shall  be  no  unfit  and  defective  citizens  in  the  State.'  The 
Greeks  eliminated  unfitness  by  the  destruction  of  defective  chil- 
dren; though  we  may  deplore  such  a  practice  in  the  light  of 
our  modern  ethical  codes,  we  recognize  the  end  as  one  essential 
to  race  progress.  By  denying  the  right  of  parenthood  to  any 
who  have  transmissible  disease  or  defects,  our  modern  knowledge 
enables  us  to  accomplish  the  same  end  without  recourse  to  the 
destruction  of  human  life. 
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"QIR  FRANCIS  GALTON,  the  founder  of  the  science  of 
^  Eugenics,  writes,  in  his  last  important  work,  'I  think  that 
stern  compulsion  ought  to  be  exerted  to  prevent  the  free  propa- 
gation of  the  stock  of  those  who  are  seriously  afflicted  by  lunacy, 
feeble-mindedness,  habitual  criminality  and  pauperism.'  Yet 
society,  in  dealing  with  hereditary  defects,  presents  some  of  its 
most  grotesque  inconsistencies.  'It  is  a  curious  comment  on 
the  artificiality  of  our  social  system  that  no  stigma  attaches  to 
preventable  ill-health.'  An  empty  purse,  or  a  ruined  home  may 
mean  social  ostracism,  but  'break-down  in  person,  whatever  the 
cause,  evokes  sympathy,  subscription  and  silence.' 

' '/CERTAIN  DEFECTS  ARE  KNOWN  to  be  transmissible  by 
^  heredity  from  parent  to  child,  until  the  cretin  of  Balzac's 
'Country  Doctor'  is  reproduced  for  centuries.  The  remedy  for 
this  form  of  social  self-torture  lies  in  the  denial  of  parenthood 
to  those  who  have  transmissible  defects.  Individually,  such  a 
denial  works  hardships  in  this  generation:  socially,  and  to  the 
future  generations,  it  means  comparative  freedom  from  in- 
dividual, and  hence  from  social  defects. 

"Hp HE  PROBLEM  OF  POSITIVE  EUGENICS  presents  an  es- 
■*■  sentially  different  aspect.  As  Ruskin  so  well  observes — 
'It  is  a  matter  of  no  final  concern,  to  any  parent,  whether  he 
shall  have  two  children  or  four;  but  matter  of  quite  final  con- 
cern whether  those  he  has  shall  or  shall  not  deserve  to  be 
hanged.'  The  quality  is  always  the  significant  factor. 
Whether  in  family  or  national  progress,  an  effort  must  be  made 
to  insure  against  hanging,  or  against  any  tendency  that  leads 
gallowsward." 
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In  a  recent  work  on  old  age,  Dr.  Robert  Saundby  addresses 
himself  to  the  question  as  to  the  effects  of  tea  and  coffee  and 
cocoa  upon  the  aged.  He  makes  the  statement  that  "these  drugs 
are  dietetic  luxuries  of  no  food  value,  containing  a  poisonous 
principle  (caffein,  theobromin)  and  in  some  instances  a  great 
deal  of  tannin,  they  all  delay  digestion,  stimulate  the  heart 
and  nerve  centers,  and  to  stimulate  often  means  to  irritate. 
Even  of  cocoa,  generally  considered  to  be  the  least  harmful,  Neu- 
mann, according  to  Professor  Chusins,  says  it  retards  the  ab- 
sorption of  protein  and  fat,  delays  gastric  secretion,  causes 
dyspepsia,  diminishes  appetite,  has  caused  convulsions  in  an 
infant  when  taken  by  a  nursing  mother,  renders  children  nervous 
and  excitable,  prone  to  nightmare  or  to  talk  in  their  sleep,  and 
causes  bilious  attacks  and  skin  eruptions." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

MAKING  A  GOOD  BEGINNING 

HE  MECHANISM  OF  THE  HUMAN 
BODY,  like  that  of  any  machinery,  must  be  in 
its  fittest  condition  to  do  the  most  efficient  work. 
In  other  words,  one  must  be  at  his  best  to  do  his 
best,  so  that  whatever  contributes  to  health  and 
vigor  is  a  certain  gain  towards  efficiency.  This 
it  is  well  worth  our  while  to  cultivate. 

An  important  health  measure  for  daily  practice  is  the  morning 
cold  bath.  It  is  the  best  of  preparation  for  the  day's  work. 
Its  purpose  is  not  especially  that  of  cleansing  the  body,  although 
it  does  aid  in  keeping  the  skin  clean.  A  well  known  authority 
says:    "The  benefits  of  the  cold  bath  are  not  experienced  in 
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the  skin  alone;  the  whole  body  partakes  in  the  reaction.  The 
contact  of  cold  water  or  cold  air  with  the  skin  arouses  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  cord,  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  every  internal 
organ  to  renewed  activity.  The  heart  pumps  with  renewed 
vigor,  blood  is  forced  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  sluggish  brain  is  aroused,  the  slow  stomach  is  awakened 
to  action,  its  glands  are  stimulated  to  produce  gastric  juice,  a 
craving  for  food  follows,  and  with  the  aroused  appetite  comes 
improved  digestion.  The  whole  body  is  excited  to  increased 
activity." 

"Oesides,  it  is  a  real  exercise  or  gymnastics  for 
THE  SKIN.  When  taken  daily,  the  nerves  and  vessels  of 
the  skin  are  maintained  in  so  healthy  and  vigorous  a  state  that 
they  are  able  quickly  to  react  when  exposed  to  the  cold,  thus 
avoiding  the  injurious  effects  which  follow  slight  exposure.  Per- 
sons who  practise  daily  cold  bathing  are  little  subject  to  colds." 

*T*HE  COLD  BATH  MAY  BE  TAKEN  IN  A  VARIETY  OF  WAYS, 
suited  to  one's  condition  and  circumstances.  Indeed,  even 
water  is  not  absolutely  essential.  Exposure  to  cold  air,  ac- 
companied meanwhile  by  brisk  friction  of  the  skin,  is  equally 
good  and  by  many  considered  more  desirable.  A  curtained 
sleeping  porch  provides  a  good  opportunity  for  the  dash  into 
cold  air,  which  must  be  of  brief  duration.  An  unused  room, 
with  windows  flung  wide  open,  serves  the  same  purpose.  Slap- 
ping, spatting  or  rubbing  of  the  body  should  be  vigorously  car- 
ried on  during  the  entire  exposure.  Running,  skipping  or 
jumping  during  the  exposures  adds  the  advantage  of  exercise  to 
those  of  cold  air. 
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r\  NE  MAY  TAKE  A  COLD  WATER  BATH  by  a  few  seconds' 
plunge  in  cold  water,  by  a  shower,  or  by  an  all-over  spray. 
When  a  bath  tub  is  convenient  a  good  method  is  to  fill  the  tub 
with  cold  water  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  After 
disrobing  bathe  the  face,  neck  and  arms  and  chest,  then  step  into 
the  tub,  and,  sitting  down  in  it,  rub  first  the  legs  then  the  ab- 
domen and  chest,  applying  the  water  freely  to  all  parts  of  the 
trunk.  After  five  or  six  seconds  lie  down  in  the  water  long 
enough  to  count  five,  rubbing  the  sides  of  the  body  at  the  same 
time.  Then,  rising  to  a  sitting  posture,  renew  the  rubbing  of  the 
limbs  and  trunk.  The  sitting  and  lying  posture  may  be  alter- 
nated several  times,  vigorous  rubbing  being  kept  up  all  the  time. 
It  is  well  to  continue  the  bath  until  evidence  of  reaction  appears 
in  reddening  of  the  skin.  If  one  can  not  well  endure  so  long  an 
application,  the  skin  after  leaving  the  bath  should  be  rubbed  until 
well  reddened. 

TJOR  PERSONS  WHO  DO  NOT  HAVE  ACCESS  TO  A  BATH  TUB, 
■*■  cold  water  from  the  faucet  may  be  applied  with  the  hand 
to  the  body  surface — rubbing  vigorously, — to  the  face  and 
neck  first,  then  to  the  front  of  the  body,  arms,  legs  and  back, 
using  for  the  latter  a  Turkish  towel  wrung  dry  enough  not  to 
drip,  crossing  it  over  one  shoulder  and  under  the  other  arm, 
rubbing  it  back  and  forth  briskly  over  one  side  and  then  re- 
versing. Dry  and  rub  each  part  until  well  reddened  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  next.  The  water  used  should  be  quite  cold  and 
applied  freely. 

f\  NE  NOT  ACCUSTOMED  TO  COLD  BATHING  MUST  BEGIN 
moderately,  using  water  at  about  seventy-five  degrees, 
gradually  lowering  the  temperature  from  day  to  day  until  water 
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at  sixty  degrees  is  not  unpleasant.  The  degree  of  coldness  that 
will  produce  the  most  benefit  differs  with  different  individuals 
and  at  different  seasons.  Headache  or  languor  should  never  re- 
sult from  the  use  of  the  cold  bath.  If  such  occur  it  is  probable 
that  the  bath  was  either  too  cold  or  of  too  long  duration,  or  that 
proper  care  was  not  used  to  secure  proper  reaction  after  the 
bath.  Do  not  give  up  the  bath,  but  change  conditions. 
Four  points  are  especially  to  be  borne  in  mind: 

1 .  The  body  must  be  all  over  warm  before  any  kind  of  cold 
bath.  For  this  reason  the  best  time  for  taking  the  bath  is 
immediately  upon  rising,  while  the  body  is  warm.  If  not  warm 
the  body  should  be  warmed  by  taking  a  very  short  hot  bath  be- 
fore the  cold  one.    A  cold  bath  to  a  cold  body  is  dangerous. 

2.  The  room  in  which  a  cold  water  bath  is  taken  must  be 
warm. 

3.  The  body  must  be  all  over  warm  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
bath. 

4.  A  cold  bath  must  be  of  short  duration — the  colder  the 
water  the  shorter  the  bath.  Prompt  and  thorough  reaction  after 
a  cold  bath  must  always  be  the  rule. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Kellogg. 
¥    ¥  ¥ 

CONCERNING  tobacco  Doctor  Saundby  says,  "All  that  has 
been  said  about  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  applies  with  equal  truth 
to  tobacco;  it  contains  a  poison  which  acts  much  in  the  same 
way,  diminishing  appetite,  irritating  the  bladder  and  disturbing 
the  heart's  action.  Its  use  may  cause  irregular  heart,  tachy- 
cardia, weak  pulse  or  cardialgia.  The  liability  to  suffer  from 
mild  poisoning  increases  with  age,  and  any  immunity  that  has 
been  acquired  by  long  habit  is  diminished.'* 
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Curability  of  a  Large  Proportion  of  Admissions  to 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane 

C  TUDENTS  OF  RACE  BETTERMENT  PROBLEMS  will  find  of 
^  interest  these  facts,  given  by  Katherine  Tucker,  R.  N.,  be- 
fore the  Mental  Hygiene  Conference  and  Exhibit  held  in  New 
York  City  a  year  ago: 

"During  the  last  year,  out  of  5,700  first  admissions  to  four- 
teen New  York  State  hospitals,  1  3.3  per  cent  had  syphilis  as  a 
causative  factor;  10.2  per  cent,  mania-depressive;  giving  a  total 
of  50.7  per  cent  who  were  there  from  preventable  and  largely 
manageable  causes."  Certainly,  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  race  need  not  despair  when  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  psychopathic  cases  can  be  prevented. 

A  T  THE  same  meeting  Everett  S.  Ellwood,  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  demonstrated  the  tremendous  part  played  by 
alcohol  in  insanity.  "Ten  per  cent  of  the  5,700  admissions  to 
our  State  hospitals  during  the  year  ending  September,  1911, 
were  suffering  from  alcoholic  insanity  in  one  form  or  another," 
said  Mr.  Ellwood.  "This  means  that  approximately  600  men 
and  women  entered  our  State  hospitals  last  year  having  mental 
disorder  brought  about  by  the  use  of  alcohol.  In  addition  to 
being  the  chief  cause  of  the  alcoholic  insanities,  we  find  alcohol 
a  contributing  cause  in  many  mental  breakdowns  of  various 
types."  Mr.  Ellwood  quotes  the  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Hospital  Commission  to  the  effect  that  "in  addition  to 
those  suffering  from  the  alcoholic  insanities,  6  per  cent  of  those 
admitted  last  year  owed  their  insanity  to  alcohol  as  the  chief 
cause,  making  a  total  of  1 6  per  cent  of  all  first  admissions  whose 
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mental  disorder  was  brought  about  by  the  use  of  alcohol.  In 
addition  to  those  cases  where  alcohol  was  the  direct  cause,  8 
per  cent  were  intemperate  in  their  habits,  thus  making  a  total  of 
24  per  cent  of  first  admissions  who  owed  their  insanity  directly 
to  alcohol,  or  who  were  habitual  users  of  the  drug."  The 
medical  profession,  Mr.  Ellwood  points  out,  is  more  pronounced 
than  ever  in  its  statements  regarding  the  part  played  by  alcohol 
in  the  production  of  various  diseases,  both  mental  and  physical. 
What  about  the  layman? 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  Effect  of  the  Emotions  Upon  Digestion 

W7RITING  in  Harper  s  Magazine  for  January,  Fred  W.  East- 
man  suggests  the  many  points  at  which  our  emotional 
life  touches  the  physical,  showing  how  blood-pressure,  the  pro- 
portion of  red  and  white  cells,  the  functioning  of  many  of  the 
important  glands  of  the  body — how  these  and  other  phases 
of  body  activity  are  profoundly  influenced  by  our  mental  states. 
Referring  to  the  epoch-making  experiments  of  Cannon,  Professor 
of  Physiology  in  Harvard  University,  Mr.  Eastman  says  that 
"the  motility  and  the  secretory  activity  have  both  been  proved 
to  be  clearly  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  excitation  in  the 
central  nervous  system.  Pawlow  has  made  some  interesting 
observations  of  gastric  secretion  in  dogs,  in  connection  with 
which  an  opening  had  been  made  through  the  neck  into  the 
throat,  and  the  stomach  provided  with  a  side  pouch  which 
opened  only  to  the  exterior.  After  the  food  was  swallowed 
by  the  dogs,  it  was  lost  through  the  opening  in  the  throat  and 
the  effect  upon  secretion  could  be  determined  by  measuring  the 
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amount  of  flow  from  the  stomach  opening.  These  observations 
on  dogs  have  been  almost  completely  confirmed  by  studies  of 
human  beings  under  similar  conditions.  It  was  found  in  such 
cases  that  when  agreeable  food  was  chewed,  a  more  or  less 
active  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  was  started,  whereas  the 
chewing  of  indifferent  material  was  without  influence. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  says  the  writer,  "unpleasant  feelings, 
such  as  vexations  and  some  of  the  major  emotions,  are  ac- 
companied by  a  failure  of  secretions.  If  one  of  the  above 
patients  saw  food  he  became  greatly  vexed  when  he  could  not 
eat  at  once;  then  no  secretion  appeared.  In  dogs  the  secretion 
has  been  stopped  at  its  height  for  fifteen  minutes  or  longer  by 
bringing  a  cat  into  their  presence.  These  effects  may  exist  long 
after  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause. 

"TO"OT  ONLY  ARE  THE  SECRETORY  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
STOMACH  unfavorably  affected  during  strong  emotions: 
the  movements  of  the  stomach  as  well,  and,  indeed,  the  move- 
ments of  almost  the  entire  alimentary  canal,  are  wholly  stopped 
during  excitement.  Thus  in  the  cat  any  sign  of  rage  or  dis- 
tress, such  as  difficulty  in  breathing  or  mere  anxiety,  was  ac- 
companied by  a  total  cessation  of  the  movements  of  the  stomach, 
and  with  the  X-ray  this  has  been  observed  to  endure  more  than 
an  hour,  when  the  only  visible  indication  of  excitement  in  the 
animal  was  a  continued  to-and-fro  twitching  of  the  tail.  What 
is  true  of  the  cat  has  been  proved  also  true  of  the  rabbit,  dog,  and 
guinea-pig.  So,  likewise,  gastric  and  intestinal  movements  are 
stopped  in  man,  as  they  are  stopped  in  the  lower  animals,  during 
worry  and  anxiety  and  the  major  emotional  states.  Indeed,  the 
feeling  of  heaviness  in  the  stomach  commonly  complained  of  by 
nervous  persons  may  be  due  to  the  stagnation  of  food." 
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*TpHESE  FACTS,  which  have  long  been  insisted  upon  by  Good 
HEALTH  can  not  be  repeated  too  often,  especially  the 
fact  that,  as  the  writer  says,  emotional  disturbances  affecting  the 
alimentary  canal  are  likely  to  start  a  vicious  circle.  As  Mr. 
Eastman  puts  it,  "The  stagnant  food,  unprotected  by  abundant 
gastric  juice,  naturally  undergoes  bacterial  fermentation,  with 
the  formation  of  gases  and  irritant  decomposition  products. 
These,  in  turn,  may  produce  mild  inflammation  or  be  absorbed 
as  substances  disturbing  to  metabolism,  and  thus  affect  the 
mental  state.  Then  the  depressed  mental  state  that  accompanies 
'indigestion*  may  still  further  prolong  the  indigestion." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Does  It  Pay  to  "Slump?" 

TTNDER  THIS  HEADING  a  recent  number  of  the  excellent 
^  Health  Bulletin  issued  to  the  public  by  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company,  gives  a  straight 
talk  to  women  about  wrong  habits  of  posture.  Says  the 
Bulletin,  "Fashion  has  dictated  that  our  women  should  'slump.' 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  tyranny  of  the  corset  should  distort  the 
figures  and  dislocate  the  organs  of  humanity,  but  the  fiat  has 
no**'  gone  forth,  'Slump.' 

"This  means  more  neurasthenia,  more  chronic  invalids,  and 
who  shall  sap  how  much  domestic  disharmony  arising  from 
jangled  and  tangled  nerves? 

"*T*HE  'SLUMPER'  IS  NOT  ONLY  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  TUBER- 
CULOSIS,  but  for  many  other  chronic  maladies  that  are 
difficult  enough  to  head  off  and  do  not  need  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  attack  us.     That  the  flat-chested,  drooping,  round- 
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shouldered  individual  is  an  easy  mark  for  tuberculosis  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that 
this  faulty  carriage  is  often  a  cause  as  well  as  a  result  of 
neurasthenia,  brain-fag  and  lowered  mental  efficiency.  An 
erect  carriage  and  firm  symmetrical  walls  of  chest  and  abdomen 
were  never  more  needed  than  in  this  age  when  there  is  such  a 
pronounced  tendency  to  nervous  maladies  accompanying  a  sag- 
ging or  relaxed  condition  of  the  digestive  and  other  abdominal 
organs.  Intestinal  inactivity,  another  fertile  cause  of  civilized 
ill  health,  is  often  a  direct  result  of  faulty  posture.  Instead  of 
encouraging  the  slumping  tendency,  there  should  be  a  particular 
effort  to  make  firm  the  abdominal  walls  in  order  that  the  normal 
relations  of  organs  may  be  maintained  and  grave  disturbances 
in  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems  avoided.  While  slump- 
ing among  women  is  more  especially  a  matter  of  fashion  than 
among  men  there  is  to  be  observed  among  our  young  people 
generally  a  strong  tendency  to  'slouch.'  Among  older  people 
there  is  more  excsue  for  such  faulty  posture,  yet  no  sufficient  ex- 
cuse in  the  absence  of  positive  disease  of  the  spine. 

"How  our  respect  for  the  human  race  increases  when  we  see 
a  well-poised  grey  head  on  an  erect  body  that  hears  itself  as  if 
not  ashamed  to  read  the  earth! 

"CTAND  UP!  Push  OUT  YOUR  CHEST!  Breathe  deeply 
^  and  walk  firmly,  yet  lightly,  with  resilient  tread.  There 
is  no  finer  exercise  than  walking  but  it  should  be  done  properly, 
without  undue  muscular  tension  or  strain  and  yet  with  vigor  and 
snap.  It  is  not  eonugh  to  saunter;  you  must  Walk.  Where  there 
is  a  prolapse  and  sagging  of  the  abdominal  organs,  simple  ex- 
ercises to  strengthen  the  abdominal  muscles  are  helpful ;  for  ex- 
ample, lie  flat  on  the  back  and  rise  to  a  sitting  position;  squat 
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until  the  thighs  rest  upon  the  calves  of  the  legs;  lie  flat  on  the 
back  for  one  hour  after  meals  with  hips  slightly  elevated. 

"Back  of  all  these  measures  there  must  be  correct  posture,  or 
complete  success  will  be  lacking." 

Y    ¥  ¥ 
Alcohol  and  Tuberculosis 

1 'Notwithstanding  the  healthiness  of  the  climate 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  people,"  says  The  Medical 
Temperance  Review,  "the  death-rate  in  France  is  above  that  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  much  above  that  of  England 
and  Holland.  According  to  the  Director  of  Public  Health  the 
cause  of  the  high  death-rate  is  tuberculosis.  Every  year  in 
France  this  disease  is  responsible  for  the  death  of  2 1  7  people 
out  of  every  1 00,000,  whereas  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  1 60,  and  in  England  only  1 40  out  of  every  1 00,000 
die  from  tuberculosis.  According  to  the  Director  of  Public 
Health  this  increased  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  is  due  to  the 
use  of  alcohol,  because  'there  is  a  minutely  close  identity  be- 
tween the  list  of  departments  whose  inhabitants  have  the  highest 
death-rate  from  tuberculosis,  and  the  list  of  those  whose  inhabit- 
ants have  the  highest  quantities  of  distilled  spirits.'  The  death- 
rate  for  tuberculosis  is  highest  among  males  in  the  prime  of 
life ;  in  other  words,  among  those  most  likely  to  drink  to  excess. 
Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  males  in  France  who  die  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty  die  from  tuberculosis.  The  director  con- 
cludes his  report  by  stating  that  if  social  and  legislative  efforts 
to  check  alcoholism  were  undertaken  with  firmness,  organized 
with  method,  and  -carried  on  with  persevering  energy,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  deaths  due  to  tuberculosis  each  year  could  be 
prevented. 
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George  Bernard  Shaw — Flesh  Abstainer 

TN  A  RECENT  NUMBER  of  T.  P.'s  Weekb,  Mr.  Gerald 
Cumberland  recalls  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  Shaw — 
"nearly  twelve  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  lad  just  out  of  my 
teens,"  and  among  another  incidents  describes  a  walk  with  the 
great  Fabian,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  physical  as  well  as 
intellectual  alertness  of  the  man.  Says  Mr.  Cumberland,  *'He 
ran — or  so  it  seemed  to  me.  He  wore  no  overcoat,  and  added 
nothing  to  his  clothing  save  a  cap  and  a  pair  of  woolen  gloves. 
Striding  along  at  a  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  his  arms  freely 
swinging,  his  face  glowing  with  health,  he  began  to  talk.  He 
talked  about  Sidney  Webb,  the  Fabian  Society,  Karl  Marx, 
Janet  Achurch,  Manchester,  and  himself.  Panting  along  by 
his  side,  I  said  nothing  but  'Yes!'  and  'No!'  whenever  it  seemed 
necessary  to  say  either  one  or  the  other.  He  was  overwhelm- 
ingly brilliant — so  brilliant  that  I  became  bewildered.  Having 
traveled  up  by  the  midnight  train  from  Manchester,  I  was  al- 
ready tired,  and  the  champaigne-like  air,  the  light  of  the  sun  on 
the  snow,  the  quick  walking,  and  the  constant  stream  of  talk 
from  the  wittiest  man  in  England,  reduced  my  brain  to  chaos. 
How  ardently  did  I  long  to  say  something  that  would  sound 
even  intelligent!  What  would  I  not  have  given  to  be  able  to 
say  even  a  dozen  words !  But  he  betrayed  no  sign  that  he  was 
conscious  of  my  stupidity.  Suddenly,  he  ceased  both  walking 
and  talking,  and  I  found  we  were  opposite  a  large  house,  nearly 
concealed  by  trees.  *That,'  said  he,  solemnly,  'is  where  G.  F. 
Watts  lives.'  And,  turning  on  his  heel,  he  resumed  his  scamper 
over  the  downs." 

No  less  characteristic,  however,  is  the  meal  which  followed: 
"An  hour  later,"  says  Mr.  Cumberland,  "having  covered  ten 
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miles,  we  were  back  at  Piccard's  Cottage.  Mid-day  dinner  was 
served  almost  at  once.  Mrs.  Shaw  and  I  ate  meat  and  drank 
wine;  Shaw  himself  feasted  on  vegetables,  and  fruit,  among 
which  I  remember  a  dish  of  raisins.'* 

Mr.  Shaw  is  an  ardent  flesh  abstainer,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  a  close  cause-and-effect  connection  exists 
between  the  strenuousness  of  his  life  and  his  mode  of  living. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
Tobacco  a  Destroyer  of  Appetite 

TN  A  RECENT  WORK  on  longevity,  Dr.  Robert  Saundby,  an 
eminent  English  physician,  discussing  the  subject  of  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  tobacco  in  old  age  says  that  "its  effect  in 
destroying  appetite  may  at  times  be  very  marked.  An  elderly 
man  consulted  me  on  one  occasion  for  entire  loss  of  appetite; 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  I  have  always  noticed  that 
wives  are  especially  distressed  when  their  husbands  do  not  eat 
well,  often  by  their  ill-founded  but  well-meant  anxiety  counter- 
acting necessary  restrictions  on  diet.  But  in  this  case  the  loss 
of  appetite  was  so  complete  and  there  was  such  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  disease  to  account  for  it  that  I  felt  sure  it  must 
be  toxic;,  as  I  had  heard  that  he  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  his 
life  in  China  I  thought  of  opium,  but  his  perfectly  frank  amuse- 
ment at  the  suggestion  dispelled  that  notion ;  I  then  asked  about 
tobacco  and  found  that  I  was  on  a  better  scent ;  his  wife  said  he 
was  a  great  smoker,  smoking  eight  or  ten  long  Trichinopoly 
cheroots  daily.  He  had  no  idea  that  his  loss  of  appetite  could 
be  due  to  this  habit,  which  was  of  long  standing,  and  the  case 
illustrates  the  fact  that  as  life  advances  the  poisonous  action 
of  tobacco  increases.*' 
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II 5 14.  Swollen  Tonsils — Adenoids — Erysipelas — Diet  in 
Valcular  Heart  Trouble. — M.  J.  V.,  Michigan: 

1 .  "What  treatment  and  diet  would  you  suggest  for  swollen 
and  inflamed  tonsils?'* 

Ans. — Gargle  the  throat  with  hot  water.  The  addition  of 
one  per  cent  peroxid  of  hydrogen  will  do  no  harm.  The  ap- 
plication of  a  five  per  cent  solution  of  argyrol  every  two  or  three 
hours  for  a  day  or  two  is  also  helpful.  When  the  acute  in- 
flammation is  passed,  if  the  tonsils  still  remain  enlarged  it  may 
be  advisable  to  remove  them. 

2.  "Please  suggest  the  causes  of  adenoids?  What  diet  and 
other  means  of  cure  would  you  advise?" 

Ans. — Adenoids  are  usually  considered  an  indication  of 
mal-nutrition.  They  are  doubtless  the  result  of  the  attacks  of 
bacteria  upon  the  mucous  membrane  and  a  state  of  low  re- 
sistence. 

3.  "What  causes  erysipelas?  What  treatment  and  diet 
should  be  used  to  remove  it?" 

Ans. — Erysipelas  is  an  infectious  disease  due  to  a  specific 
germ.  Rest  in  bed,  the  application  to  the  affected  parts  of 
ichthyol  ointment,  copious  water  drinking,  a  gallon  a  day,  free 
bowel  movements  by  the  use  of  the  enema,  together  with  other 
simple  measures  and  a  light  diet  for  a  few  days,  rarely  fail  to 
effect  a  cure. 
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4.  "What  diet  should  one  having  heart  trouble  follow, 
and  what  avoid?" 

Am. — A  strictly  antitoxic  diet  and  especially  a  laxative  diet. 
Meats  of  all  sorts  should  be  avoided,  and  all  high  protein  foods. 
It  would  be  well  on  this  account  to  use  eggs  very  sparingly,  if  at 
all.  The  bowels  should  be  made  to  move  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

7/5/5.  Itching  of  the  Body. — C.  O.,  Pennsylvania: 

"For  six  months  I  have  had  intense  itching  of  the  entire  body 
at  night  after  undressing.  I  take  cold  and  warm  baths,  eat  fruit 
and  exercise  night  and  morning.    Please  advise." 

Am. — The  trouble  is  a  form  of  chapping  or  cracking  of  the 
skin,  which  exposes  the  ends  of  the  cutaneous  nerves.  Obtain  at 
a  drug  store,  the  following  formula : 

Lanoline    1  dram 

Cold  cream  prepared  from  vaseline   6  drams 

Boro  glycerid   2  drams 

Apply  night  and  morning  and  the  difficulty  will  doubtless 
disappear.  If  necessary  the  itching  may  be  relieved  by  the  ap- 
plication of  very  hot  water.  The  water  may  be  poured  on  or 
may  be  applied  with  large  cheese  cloth  compresses.  The  com- 
presses should  be  wrung  out  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  about 
140°  and  should  be  applied  as  hot  as  can  be  born  and  removed 
after  eight  or  ten  seconds. 

In  cases  in  which  this  simple  cream  does  not  give  complete 
relief,  ten  grains  of  menthol  may  be  added  to  each  ounce  of 
the  mixture. 

11516.  Green  Fruit — E.  H.  A.,  California: 
"Are  very  green  apples  and  pears,  etc.,  rendered  wholesome 
by  cooking?" 
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Ans. — No ;  a  fruit  that  is  nearly  ripe  may  be  rendered  whole- 
some by  cooking,  but  never,  a  fruit  that  is  decidedly  immature. 

11517.  Goiter. — B.  G.  L.  E.t  Pennsylvania: 

"Is  the  operation  for  removing  a  goiter  particularly  danger- 
ous? 

Ans. — Yes,  the  operation  of  removing  a  goiter  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  serious  and  a  dangerous  operation.  The  mortality, 
however,  is  very  low  when  the  operation  is  performed  by  an 
expert.  Prof.  Kocher,  of  Berne,  has  performed  a  thousand 
operations  with  only  two  or  three  deaths.  The  mortality  has 
been  rapidly  reduced  in  the  last  few  years.  The  operation  is 
not  required  in  these  cases  so  often  as  was  formerly  supposed. 
Many  times  complete  relief  can  be  obtained  by  proper  diet  and 
the  use  of  the  X-ray.  This  applies,  however,  especially  to 
exophthalmic  goiter  rather  than  to  ordinary  goiter.  When 
goiter  interferes  with  breathing  or  swallowing,  operation  is 
necessary. 

11518.  Abscesses— Sanitary  Pillow.— G.  B.  P.,  Cali- 
fornia: 

1.  "What  causes  abscesses?*' 

Ans. — Infection  with  pus-forming  bacteria. 

2.  "What  treatment  should  be  given  for  them?" 
Ans. — They  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  discovered. 

3.  "How  is  a  sanitary  pillow  made?" 

Ans. — Ordinary  cotton  pillows  are  sanitary.  Very  delightful 
pillows  may  be  made  by  the  use  of  pine  needles  for  filling. 
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11519.  Numb  feeling  in  finger  ends. — R.  H.  T.,  Texas: 

"What  causes  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  finger  ends  when 
they  become  cold?    What  will  cure  it?" 

Ans. — A  disturbed  circulation  of  the  nerves.  Bathing  the 
hands  alternately  in  hot  and  cold  water  morning  and  night  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  massage,  are  useful  measures.  The 
real  cause  of  this  condition  in  most  cases  is  intestinal  autoin- 
toxication, which  is  a  common  result  of  chronic  constipation. 
The  condition  should  receive  attention  promptly,  since  it  may 
easily  develop  into  a  most  serious  condition  known  as  "dead 
finger." 

11520.  Peanuts.— Mrs.  H.  F.  5.,  California: 

1.  "How  long  should  peanuts  be  roasted?'* 

Ans. — The  roasting  should  be  slight,  barely  enough  to  cook 
the  nuts.  The  roasting  should  never  be  carried  so  far  as  to  pro- 
duce a  deep  brown  color  and  a  bitter  flavor. 

2.  "Are  they  healthful  thus  prepared?" 

Ans. — Roasted  peanuts  are  less  digestible  than  boiled  pea- 
nuts. They  are  quite  indigestible,  in  fact,  unless  very  thor- 
oughly masticated,  and  they  disagree  with  many  people.  This  is 
the  reason  why  ordinary  peanut  butter  is  to  many  people  very 
objectionable.  Peanut  butter  prepared  by  the  special  process 
of  steam  cooking  is  free  from  this  objection. 

11521.  Mineral  Waters— Flannel— M.  C.  C,  Pennsyl- 
vania: 

1.  "What  is  your  opinion  of  mineral  waters?" 

Ans. — Mineral  waters  are  decidedly  objectionable.  Their 
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continued  use  leads  to  indigestion,  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  and 
colitis.    The  mineral  water  habit  is  highly  injurious. 

2.  "Is  flannel  healthful  when  worn  next  to  the  skin?'* 
Ans. — Many  persons  can  endure  contact  of  the  flannel  with 
the  skin,  without  inconvenience,  but  not  infrequently  irritation  of 
the  skin  is  produced  by  the  contact  of  wool.  This  is  especially 
true  with  blondes,  who  have  very  thin  skin.  Brunettes  or  dark 
haired  persons  generally  suffer  less,  having  thicker  skins.  The 
best  material  for  wearing  next  the  skin  is  cotton. 

11522.  Stiff  Knee.—M.  L.  D.y  Pennsylvania: 

"What  treatment  will  restore  the  use  of  a  knee-joint  which 
has  been  rigid  for  about  a  year,  following  an  acute  attack  of 
rheumatism?" 

Ans. — In  such  a  case,  very  likely  an  operation  may  be  re- 
quired. It  is  indeed  not  certain  that  relief  can  be  obtained  by 
operation.  If  the  leg  is  flexed  as  the  result  of  contraction  motion 
may  be  restored  by  cutting  the  tendons  and  the  careful  employ- 
ment of  passive  movements.  If  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  ossified, 
an  ostoplastic  operation  may  be  required.  All  cases  are  not 
curable  by  this  means,  however.  A  surgeon  who  has  had 
special  experience  with  cases  of  this  sort  should  be  consulted. 
The  family  physician  will  doubtless  be  able  to  give  advice  as  to 
who  should  be  consulted. 

11523.  Hubbard  Squashes. — B.  M.  £>.,  Iowa: 

"What  proportion  of  starch  and  proteins  do  hubbard 
squashes  or  winter  squashes  contain?" 

Ans. — Squash  contains  about  one  per  cent  protein  and  twelve 
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per  cent  carbohydrates.  The  carbohydrate  is  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  sugar. 

/ 1524.  Paralysis  from  Fright. — A.  G.,  Pennsylvania: 

"My  little  girl  at  the  age  of  two  and  one-half  years  was 
badly  frightened.  At  night  she  became  delirious,  and  thirty- 
six  hours  afterward  she  was  entirely  paralyzed.  In  the  last 
year  she  has  greatly  improved.  Paralysis  now  affects  only  left 
arm.  What  suggestion  or  advice  regarding  this  case  can  you 
give?" 

Ans. — The  case  can  probably  be  greatly  helped  by  proper 
treatment.  The  patient  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  an  ortho- 
pedic surgeon. 

11525.  Catarrh.— M.  B.  R,  Michigan: 

"Is  catarrh  in  any  stage  or  of  any  kind  contagious?" 

Ans. — Nearly  all  discharges  are  more  or  less  contagious. 
Acute  nasal  catarrh  is  infectious.  Chronic  nasal  catarrh  ex- 
tends by  infection  from  one  to  another  of  the  cavities  of  the 
head  and  may  be  thoroughly  regarded  as  a  contagious  or  in- 
fectious disease,  although  never  in  the  sense  in  which  smallpox 
is  contagious. 

11526.  Fruit  Skins. — P.  Z.,  London: 

"Is  it  true  that  the  skins  of  apples  and  pears  contain  tannic 
acid  and  are  unwholesome?" 

Ans. — There  is  nothing  unwholesome  about  the  skins  of 
apples  and  pears. 
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11527.  Dandruff.— C.  W.  M.,  New  York: 

"What  is  a  good  remedy  for  dandruff?" 

Ans. — By  a  thorough  shampoo  of  the  scalp  two  or  three 
times  a  week  and  the  application  daily  of  a  lotion  consisting  of 
alcohol,  1  oz. ;  resorcin,  10  gr. ;  castor  oil,  1  drop. 

J 1528.  Dates  and  Figs. — A.  M.  //.,  Connecticut: 

"Are  dates  and  figs  prepared  in  their  own  sugar?  Also  please 
give  the  food  value?" 

Ans. — Yes;  the  food  value  is  about  one  hundred  calories  to 
the  ounce. 

1/529.  Dropsy.— O.  F.,  Canada: 

"What  treatment  do  you  advise  for  a  woman  of  seventy-one 
with  dropsy  caused  from  weak  heart  action?" 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  treatment  for  such  a  case. 
The  patient  requires  the  personal  attention  of  a  skilled  physi- 
cian. A  great  deal  can  be  done  in  these  cases  by  the  skillful 
application  of  hydrotherapy  and  massage  and  other  means,  and 
by  the  careful  regulation  of  diet.  In  general,  a  saltless  diet  is 
found  to  be  advantageous.  The  bowels  must  be  made  to  move 
three  or  four  times  a  day  by  simple  measures,  avoiding,  however, 
the  use  of  irritating  drugs.  Light  sweating  baths  for  the  ex- 
tremities, carefully  managed,  are  sometimes  very  useful.  A  low- 
protein  diet  is  essential.  The  patient  must  avoid  the  use  of 
meat  of  all  kinds.  Much  can  be  done  by  suitable  baths, 
massage,  Nauheim  or  effervescent  baths,  etc.,  but  in  no  such 
case  can  the  treatment  be  safely  undertaken  without  the  careful 
supervision  of  an  experienced  physician. 
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/ 1530.  Twitching  of  the  Eye. — Mrs.  R.  M.t  Pennsylvania: 
What  is  the  cause  of  frequent  twitchings  around  the  eye? 
What  should  be  done?" 

Ans. — The  difficulty  is  probably  what  is  technically  known 
as  tic.  There  is  a  nerve  irritation  which  may  generally  be  re- 
moved by  proper  treatment.  A  visit  to  a  well-equipped  sanita- 
rium will  doubtless  be  advisable. 

7/5//.  Bread.— G.  F.  B.,  Texas: 

"Would  you  recommend  graham  or  corn  bread  in  a  case  of 
catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  bowels?" 

Ans. — Graham  is  especially  to  be  recommended  in  such  a 
case. 

V    ¥  ¥ 

Special  Contraindications  to  the  Use  of  Flesh  Foods 

*TpHERE  IS  NO  CONDITION  except  the  absence  of  other  better 
food  which  really  necessitates  the  use  of  flesh  food.  It  i« 
true,  of  course,  that  healthy  persons  may  use  flesh  food  in 
moderation  for  many  years  without  apparent  injury,  although 
even  in  these  cases  a  minute  examination,  especially  an  examina- 
tion of  the  stools  and  of  the  urine,  would  show  that  the  body  is 
exposed  to  an  unnatural  degree  to  the  influence  of  germ  poisons 
which  are  produced  in  the  intestine  by  the  action  of  bacteria, 
absorbed  and  circulated  through  the  blood,  and  eliminated  by 
the  kidneys.  When,  however,  the  body  is  crippled  by  disease, 
especially  when  the  digestive  or  eliminative  organs  are  damaged, 
flesh  eating  may  become  so  serious  a  source  of  injury  as  to  be 
strongly  contraindicated. 

Martinet  gives  the  following  special  contraindications  to  the 
use  of  flesh  food: 
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"|     A  MEAT  DIET  favors  intestinal  putrefactions,  encouraging 
constipation:  it  is  therefore  absolutely  contraindicated  in 
acute  and  chronic  gastro-intestinal  infections,  particularly  in  the 
cases  of  enteritis. 

FLESH  FOODS  PROVOKE  the  superabundant  formation  of 
^*  nitrogenous  wastes,  of  purins  in  particular;  hence  they  are 
to  be  avoided  in  the  various  forms  of  purinemia  (gout,  lithiasis, 
chronic  rheumatism  of  uricemic  origin,  plethora,  etc.).  Foods 
rich  in  nucleins  should  be  prescribed  (sweetbread,  liver,  kidney, 
etc.). 

O  Flesh  foods  elevate  arterial  tension  and  over- 
work  the  heart;  contraindicated,  therefore,  in  cases  of 
hypertension,  in  arteriosclerosis,  atheroma,  aortic  aneurisms, 
myocarditis,  cardiac  affections  with  broken  compensation,  or 
hyposystole,  where  the  least  elevation  of  pressure  may  invite  a 
failure  of  compensation. 

A  Flesh  foods  increase  the  quantity  of  hepatic 
TOXINS,  of  the  urinary  excreta,  and  cause  congestion  of 
the  liver  and  kidneys.  On  this  account  they  are  contraindicated 
in  hepatic  and  renal  congestions,  the  cirrhoses,  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  acute  and  chronic  parenchymatous  or  interstitial 
nephritis. 

C  Flesh  foods  act  undoubtedly  as  excitants  of 
^?  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  in  the  same  manner  as  tea,  cof- 
fee, etc.,  on  account  of  the  extractive  substances  contained.  On 
this  account,  they  are  contraindicated  in  cases  of  neurasthenia, 
arterial  hypertension,  insomnia,  obstinate  neuralgia — in  short, 
in  every  case  of  abnormal  excitation  of  the  nervous  system, 
whether  accompanied  by  pain  or  not. 


A  A  With  Our  Readers  A  A 


The  Last  Butcher  Shop  Closes 

The  STEADY  rise  in  the  price  of  meat  which,  according  to 
the  Chicago  packers  will  soon  be  $1 .00  per  pound,  fore-shadows 
a  time  when  meat  will  become  too  expensive  for  use  as  a  staple 
diet  and  the  public  morgue — otherwise  the  butcher  shop — will 
disappear.  The  high  price  of  meat  is  already  showing  its  effect 
in  lessening  the  consumption  of  meat  and  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  meat  shops.  A  friend,  Mr.  C.  L.  Anderson,  of  Ardmore, 
Oklahoma,  sends  the  following  clipping  from  a  western  paper: 

McCool,  Neb.,  Saturday. — That  domestic  sciences  taught 
in  the  high  schools  of  Nebraska  is  helping  to  cut  down  the 
high  cost  of  living  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  town  it  is  without  a  butcher  shop.  A  few 
years  ago  McCool  had  three  meat  markets  and  they  flourished. 
But  for  several  months  one  shop  has  had  a  hard  time  to  exist. 
And  now  it  is  closed. 

"Not  more  than  a  dozen  families  have  been  eating  meat 
since  the  price  has  gone  so  high."  William  Donovan,  the  last 
butcher,  said  today.  "I  guess  the  price  is  too  high  for  the  peo- 
ple to  buy  meat.'* 

But  other  citizens  hold  different  views.  They  attribute  the 
poor  demand  for  meat  in  this  town  to  domestic  science  that  is 
being  taught  in  the  county  seat  high  school  in  York  and  the 
local  high  school. 
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"Why,  my  girl  has  learned  to  cook  dishes  we  never  dreamed 
of  ten  years  ago,"  one  man  said.  "She  has  substitutes  for  this 
and  for  that.  And  meat  is  no  exception.  With  a  little  corn  she 
makes  a  dish  that  beats  either  fish  or  meat.  I  used  to  laugh 
at  the  domestic  science  courses,  but  I  have  changed  my  mind 
about  them.  They're  all  right.  And  the  best  thing  about  them 
is  that  they're  practical. 

"When  meat  became  so  high  I  asked  my  daughter  one  day 
if  she  could  not  fix  up  somethig  to  take  the  place  of  it.  She  did 
it  that  very  evening.  And  we  all  enjoyed  her  new  dish.  We 
have  not  purchased  any  meat  since." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  Eating  of  Chalk 

Mr.  James  L.  Hawley,  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
calls  our  attention  to  a  recent  newspaper  article  recommending 
the  use  of  chalk  as  food.  The  article  referred  to  quotes  Doctor 
Emmerich,  of  Munich,  as  maintaining  that  chalk  and  lime  in 
various  forms  should  be  added  to  food.  It  was  especially 
recommended  that  chlorid  of  calcium  should  be  added  to  the 
food  so  as  to  be  taken  daily  in  quantities  amounting  to  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  grains. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  diet  of  the  average  American  con- 
tains too  small  an  amount  of  lime.  Doctor  Sherman,  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  several  years  ago  made  the  statement  that 
half  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  suffering  from  lime 
starvation.  Bunge,  the  Swiss  chemist,  many  years  ago  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  marked  deficiency  of  lime 
in  the  modern  bill  of  fare,  but  what  is  needed  is  not  chalk  or 
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mineral  lime  in  any  form,  but  the  vitalized  or  organic  lime  which 
is  found  in  food.  The  mineral  substances  of  the  soil  are  by  the 
marvelous  alchemy  of  plant  life  converted  into  organized  sub- 
stances which  are  alone  capable  of  nourishing  the  body.  Mineral 
substances  cannot  be  thoroughly  appropriated.  Natural  food 
contains  an  abundance  of  lime.  By  natural  food  is  meant 
cereals  prepared  from  whole  grains,  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts  and 
legumes,  the  natural  products  of  the  earth.  Milk  may  also  be 
included  in  the  list  of  natural  foods.  When  one's  bill-of-fare 
consists  of  these  articles,  a  sufficient  amount  of  lime  is  supplied. 
But  when  a  bill  of  fare  consists  very  largely  of  unnatural  and 
artificial  food,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  For  example,  if  the 
bill-of-fare  consists  largely  of  cane  sugar,  fine  flour  bread,  meat 
and  butter  or  other  animal  fats,  almost  no  lime  at  all  will  be 
supplied  the  body,  since  a  pound  of  fine  flour  bread  contains  only 
one  grain  of  lime,  and  a  pound  of  meat  only  half  a  grain,  while 
butter  and  cane  sugar  contain  no  lime  at  all.  A  diet  wholly 
made  up  of  the  foods  mentioned  might  not  contain  more  than 
one  or  two  grains  of  lime,  whereas  the  body  requires  at  least 
eight  or  ten  grains  of  lime  daily.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
natural  foods  contain  an  abundance  of  lime.  Graham  bread 
contains  four  grains  of  lime  to  the  pound.  A  pound  of  beans  con- 
tains eight  grains  of  lime ;  a  pint  of  milk  sixteen  grains.  It  is  not 
necessary  then  to  resort  to  the  practice  of  eating  chalk  or  taking 
chemical  lime  in  any  form  to  furnish  the  body  with  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  lime.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make  use  of  natural 
foodstuffs,  in  order  to  give  the  body  all  the  lime  it  needs,  along 
with  every  other  element  that  is  necessary  for  the  complete 
nutrition  of  the  tissues. 
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The  Anti-Alcohol  Poster  Campaign 

To  the  Editor  of  Good  Health: 

I  think  you  should  know  that  the  anti-alcohol  poster  printed 
in  Good  HEALTH  reached  France,  and  the  Mayor  of  Cam- 
bridge had  a  letter  from  Paris  congratulating  him  on  his  splendid 
poster  and  asking  for  copies  for  the  report  of  the  Town  and 
City  Planning  Commission  of  Paris.  The  note  says  that  they 
saw  the  poster  reproduced  in  Good  HEALTH. 

Our  campaign  goes  wonderfully.  We  want  now  to  get  one 
or  more  alcohol-education  boards  in  every  town.  On  these  we 
want  posters  placed  every  four  or  five  months — that  is,  alcohol 
education  run  by  the  town.  If  prohibition  is  ever  to  prohibit  it 
will  be  because  it  has  volumes  of  education  behind  it — we  stand 
for  that  education.  The  women's  clubs  here  are  taking  up  the 
campaign  and  securing  alcohol  education  boards  29x49.  Mrs. 
Alice  Stebbins  Wells,  Policewoman  of  Los  Angeles,  writes  that 
"the  poster  campaign  will  prove  one  of  the  great  things  of  this 
decade." 

^  E.  TILDON,  Chairman, 
Poster  Campaign,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

FRIED  EN  WALD  AND  RuhRAH,  in  the  new  and  revised  edi- 
tion of  their  classic  work,  "Diet  in  Health  and  Disease,"  very 
successfully  answers  the  old  objection  that  all  successful  races  are 
meat  eaters.  "As  a  meat  diet  is  expensive,"  say  the  authors, 
this  argument  may  merely  mean  "that  the  successful,  being  able 
to  buy  meat,  prefer  to  eat  it,  just  as  the  rich  consume  alcoholic 
drinks.    It  is  not  the  wine  that  has  made  them  rich." 


Overland  Walking  Club 
Department 


Walking  the  Road  to  Health  and  Long  Life 

TTNDER  THE  ABOVE  HEADING  the  Human  Factor,  published 
^  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  gives  the 
following  appreciation  of  that  veteran  walker,  Edward  Payson 
Weston : 

Edward  Payson  Weston,  the  prince  of  pedestrians,  who  is 
in  his  seventy- fourth  year,  recently  walked  from  New  York  to 
Minneapolis,  a  distance  of  1,546  miles,  in  60  days,  arriving  on 
schedule  time. 

Weston  is  a  living  symbol  of  the  value  of  outdoor  exercise 
and  a  splendid  example  of  vigorous  old  age.  This  energetic  dis- 
ciple of  health  has  covered  during  his  life  time,  in  his  walking 
tests,  a  distance  of  thrice  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  He  is 
today  sturdy  and  strong,  and  still  spoken  of  as  "Young 
Weston,"  and  indeed  the  ruddy  wholesome  face  and  the  bright, 
sparkling  eyes  offer  ineffacable  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
that  spirit  of  youth  which  perfect  health  brings  to  all  ages. 

For  forty-five  years  Mr.  Weston  has  been  a  professional 
walker.  Probably  his  greatest  feat  of  endurance  was  in  Eng- 
land when,  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years,  he  covered  fifty  miles 
a  day  for  one  hundred  consecutive  days  (Sundays  excepted), 
walking  a  distance  of  5,000  miles. 

During  most  of  his  walks  he  gives  lectures  on  the  various  sub- 
(Conlinued  on  page  14,  Advertising  Section) 
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Disease  and  Its  Causes 

IT  WOULD  be  difficult  to  praise  too  highly  the  scope  of  the  Home  Univer- 
sity Library,  and  of  the  high  quality  of  the  various  numbers  which  thus 
far  have  been  brought  out.  In  the  present  volume  it  has  been  the  author's 
purpose  to  portray  disease  as  life  under  conditions  which  differ  from  the 
usual.  Life,  he  says,  embraces  much  that  is  unknown,  and  in  so  far  as 
disease  is  a  condition  of  living  things,  it,  too,  presents  many  problems  which 
are  insoluble  with  our  present  knowledge. 

"Fifty  years  ago,"  says  Doctor  Councilman,  "the  extent  of  the  unknown, 
and  at  that  time  insoluble  questions  of  disease,  was  much  greater  than  at 
present,  and  the  problems  now  are  in  many  ways  different  from  those  of  the 
past.  No  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  author  to  simplify  the  subject 
by  the  presentation  of  theories  as  facts." 

Of  special  interest  are  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  nature  of  tissues, 
the  place  of  parasites  in  disease,  bacteria  and  bacterial  infection,  tropical 
diseases  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  conveyed,  and  chronic  dis- 
eases. The  book  has  been  prepared  for  the  layman.  The  style  is  clear, 
technical  terminology  has  been  avoided,  and  the  reader  has  been  further 
assisted  by  a  glossary  of  terms.  To  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  disease  and  of  body  conditions  necessary 
to  its  development  and  specific  causes,  we  heartily  recommend  the  book. 

"Disease  and  Its  Cause."  By  W.  T.  Councilman,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Pathology,  Harvard  University.  Fifty  cents  net.  New 
York:   Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

*  * 

Diet  in  Health  and  Disease  . 

"TpsiEDENWALD  AND  Ruhrah"  has  become  a  classic  work  in  dietetics. 

•F  Especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  general  practitioner, 
the  hospital  interne,  medical  student  and  the  training  school  as  a  refer- 
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ence  book,  it  at  the  same  time  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  in 
practical  form  for  the  layman  who  is  interested  in  the  subject,  avoiding  as 
far  as  possible  technical  terms  that  no  one  except  the  specialist  is  familiar 
with.  Complete  tables  of  food  values  and  digestibility  are  given,  while 
the  availability  of  various  classes  of  foods  in  different  kinds  of  work,  and 
in  various  diseases  is  discussed  at  length.  Among  these  latter  are  the 
various  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  diseases  of  the  circulatory 
system,  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  and  nervous  systems,  diseases  of  the 
entire  alimentary  tract,  especially  disturbances  of  digestion,  together  with 
the  acute  diseases.  Of  special  interest  to  Good  Health  readers,  in 
view  of  the  extent  to  which  we  have  discussed  these  subjects  from  time  to 
time,  is  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  diges- 
tion, covering  both  digestion  and  absorption,  peculiarities  of  digestion  in 
infants,  the  influence  of  various  factors  upon  digestion,  metabolism,  foods 
and  their  composition,  and  dietary  standards.  The  fourth  edition  has 
brought  the  subject  quite  up  to  date,  embracing  in  its  discussions  the 
most  recent  theories  and  discoveries.  Many  parts  of  the  work  have  been 
entirely  rewritten,  while  in  many  cases  entire  sections  have  been  added. 
The  book  is  a  mine  of  valuable  information  and  we  commend  it  heartily  to 
our  readers. 

"Diet  in  Health  and  Disease."  By  Julius  Friedenwald,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Gastro-Enterology  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Baltimore;  and  John  Ruhrah,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Children's  Diseases  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore.  Fourth  Edition,  thor- 
oughly revised  and  enlarged.  857  pages.  $4.00.  Philadelphia:  W.  B. 
Saunders  Company. 

a?  "$ 

The  Super  Race 

THE  key  to  the  present  volume  is  the  author's  foreword:  "For  ages 
men  have  sought  to  perpetuate  their  memories  in  enduring  monu- 
ments of  brass  and  of  stone.  Yet,  in  their  efforts  to  build  lasting  memorials 
they  have  neglected  the  most  enduring  monument  of  all — the  Monument 
of  Posterity.  These  farseeing  ones  have  overlooked  their  real  opportunity; 
for  in  posterity — in  the  achievements  of  their  children's  children,  men 
may  best  hope  to  reflect  a  lasting  greatness."  The  subject  of  heredity  and 
the  development  of  a  race  strong-minded  and  strong-bodied  men  and 
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women,  too  often  is  presented  in  a  forbidding  aspect.  A  eugenically  pro- 
duced race  is  discussed  in  a  cold,  mathematical  manner  that  strikes  the 
average  individual — who,  after  all,  has  in  him  a  strong  vein  of  idealism 
and  sentiment — as  being  harsh  and  calculated  to  produce  a  race  of  ma- 
chine-made men.  But  not  so  Doctor  Nearing.  He  shows  that  a  race  of 
supermen — men  of  physical  normality,  mental  capacity,  concentration  of 
mind,  aggressiveness,  sympathy  of  spirit  and  vision — that  a  race  possessing 
these  qaulities  is  in  every  way  desirable,  and  that  this  monument  of  pos- 
terity is,  after  all,  the  most  enduring  monument  possible.  And  in  eugenics, 
in  socal  readjustment  and  in  education,  Doctor  Nearing  finds  the  way  by 
which  this  race  of  supermen  can  be  achieved,  and  is  being  achieved.  We 
recommend  the  volume  as  being  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  sane  books 
that  has  yet  been  produced  on  the  subject.  It  is  the  work,  not  of  a  mere 
theorist,  but  of  one  who  has  long  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
against  disease  and  social  mal-adjustment. 

"The  Super  Race."  By  Scott  Nearing.  Fifty  cents.  New  York: 
B.  W.  Huebsch. 

?>    *8  "8 
Lucky  Pehr 

ONE  of  the  most  beautiful  and  wholesome  of  the  Strindberg  plays  is 
"Lucky  Pehr" — the  story  of  the  dream-wanderings  of  Pehr,  the 
bell-ringer's  son,  whose  wishes  in  turn  for  wealth,  fame  and  power  were 
gratified  only  to  end  in  a  bitter  disappointment  that  threatened  mis- 
anthropy. He  awakens  and  is  reminded  by  Reality  that  "one  gains  nothing 
without  labor.  Do  you  know  what  labor  is?  No!  It  is  something  very 
heavy,  but  it  must  be  heavy,  the  sweeter  the  repose.  .  .  .  Life  is  not 
such  as  you  saw  it  in  your  youthful  dreams.  It  is  the  desert,  that  is  true; 
but  a  desert  which  has  its  flowers;  it  is  a  stormy  sea,  but  one  that  has 
its  ports  by  verdant  isles."  The  Broom,  too,  teaches  him  a  much-needed 
lesson:  "Today  I'm  only  a  broom,  but  yesterday  I  stood  in  the  forest, 
so  stout  and  trim,  and  wanted  to  be  something  great.  Now  I  want  to 
be  useful,  and  at  worst  one  can  content  one's  self  with  being  good,  and 
when  one  has  not  been  given  two  legs  to  stand  on,  one  must  be  happy  any- 
how and  hop  on  one."  The  play  has  well  been  called  "the  Swedish 
Rip  Van  Winkle." 

"Lucky  Pehr,  A  Drama  in  Five  Acts."  By  August  Strindberg. 
$1.50.    Stewart  &  Kidd  Company. 
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Personal  Hygiene 

THIS  volume  is  designed  as  a  text-book  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in 
the  elementary  phases  of  personal  hygiene.  To  use  the  author's  words, 
it  is  suited  to  young  pupils  and  its  language  has  been  carefully  adapted 
to  their  comprehension  and  interest.  Meeting  the  requirements  of  the  most 
modern  courses  of  study  in  physiology,  it  contains  the  essential  facts  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  that  are  necessary  for  understanding  the  care 
of  the  body,  but  it  places  emphasis  on  the  proper  performance  of  voluntary 
acts  rather  than  on  a  scientific  observation  of  involuntary  actions  and  hidden 
structures.  Or,  to  catch  the  author's  view-point  a  little  more  accurately, 
"the  old  idea  of  the  causes  of  disease  was  that  they  were  produced  by 
unfavorable  conditions  of  the  air,  soil  and  water,  such  as  cold  weather, 
dampness,  noxious  weeds,  and  emanations  from  the  ground.  Modern 
hygiene  places  very  little  stress  upon  natural  conditions  as  compared  with 
persons  themselves."  Doctor  Overton  shows  how  colds  and  other  in- 
fectious diseases  spread  from  the  sick  and  to  the  well,  and  claims  that  the 
prevention  of  disease  is  principally  a  matter  of  personal  action  by  both 
the  sick  and  the  well.  Some  of  the  chapters  are,  The  Study  of  Hygiene, 
Disease  Germs,  Bathing,  Cleaning  House,  Colds,  The  Feet,  The  Nose  and 
the  Mouth,  The  Teeth,  Foods,  Digestion,  Drinks,  Pure  Water,  Alcohol, 
Tobacco,  Blood,  Wounds,  Breathing,  Fresh  Air,  Colds  and  Consumption, 
Fever,  Exercise,  The  Brain  and  Nerves,  Seeing  and  Hearing.  These  heads 
indicate  the  wide  scope  of  the  work.    The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated. 

"Personal  Hygiene.'  By  Frank  Overton,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  40  cents. 
New  York:    American  Book  Company. 

V    S  o* 

Wheel-Chair  Philosophy 

THIS  interesting  volume  is  quaintly  described  by  the  author  as  "a  note- 
book kept  by  a  pupil  during  a  two  years'  course  in  the  school  of 
affliction,  being  some  reflections  on  life,  scripture  and  events,  not  formu- 
lated in  the  schools  of  erudition,  but  painfully  evolved  in  the  school  of 
Affliction  and  Disappointment,  under  the  living  guidance  of  the  Head- 
Master,  who  has  been  through  a  course  more  severe,  and  taken  highest 
degrees  in  the  same;  now  set  down  in  order,  as  enunciated  from  the 
chair,  with  the  hope  that  some  men  who  are  grappling  with  the  same 
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difficult  problems  may  find  cheer  to  lighten  the  task,  and  encouragement 
to  look  up  to  the  perfect  teacher  and  on  to  the  prize."  The  author  spent 
some  months  at  a  sanitarium,  where  his  manipulation  of  his  wheel-chair, 
gained  him,  he  says,  universal  admiration.  On  the  level,  I  could  make 
faster  progress  than  most  people  by  walking,  or  even  running.  In  floors, 
parks  and  elevators,  my  chair  acquired  a  reputation  for  speed  and  ac- 
curacy. It  was  labeled  the  "Lightning  Express,"  "Black  Diamond"  and 
such  expressive  names."  We  suspect  that  there  is  a  close  connection  be- 
tween the  mastery  of  the  wheel-chair,  and  so  proficient  a  learning  of  the 
lessons  which  life  in  the  chair  brought  him.  Too,  as  William  Valentine 
Kelley  says  in  his  introduction,  "This  wheel-chair  discourse  has  one  value 
not  possible  to  'easy  chair*  philosophy.  Its  poignant  pathos  has  such  a 
penetrating  note  of  reality  that  it  will  pierce  the  hearts  of  all  who  read." 
The  book  is  splendidly  written  and  must  be  an  inspiration  to  every  reader 
who  seeks  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  sorrows,  mental  or  physical. 

"Wheel-Chair  Philosophy."  By  John  Leonard  Cole.  $.75  net.  New 
York:    Eaton  &  Mains. 
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"A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Chronic  Intestinal  Stasis."  By  Wm. 
Seaman  Bainbridge,  M.  D.,  New  York  City. 

"The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Chronic  Intestinal  Stasis."  By  Wm. 
Bainbridge,  M.  D.,  New  York  City. 

"Linking  the  Life  Insurance  Companies  to  the  Public  Health  Movement." 
By  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  M.  D.,  Medical  Director,  Postal  Life  Insurance 
Company,  New  York  City. 

"5    S  S 

Announcement 

AMONG  the  papers  on  vital  American  subjects  scheduled  for  the  Century 
Magazine  in  1914  are  those  of  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross  on  Immigra- 
tion. These  are  already  making  the  deep  impression  that  the  publishers 
anticipated.  It  is  proposed  that  the  magazine  shall  continue  to  lead  in  litera- 
ture and  art  and  to  be  "the  leading  art  magazine  of  America."  The  comic 
section  of  The  Century,  "In  Lighter  Vein,"  is  showing  unusual  vitality. 
It  is  edited  on  the  theory  that  the  best  writers  and  artists  enjoy  touching 
upon  life  in  a  sprightly  way. 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF  ARTERIO- 
SCLEROSIS* 

By  Louis  Faugeres  Bishop,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Heart  and  Circulatory  Diseases,  Fordham  University 
School  of  Medicine,  New  York  City;  Physician  to  the  Lincoln  Hospital; 
Consultant  in  Cardiovascular  Diseases,  Mercy  Hospital,  Hempstead. 

EVER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
WORLD  has  the  study  of  arteriosclerosis  as- 
sumed so  great  importance  as  at  the  present  time, 
because  never  before  has  this  disease  played  so 
important  a  part  in  insidiously  undermining  ef  - 
ficiency and  shortening  the  lives  of  the  most 
valuable  workers.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  comparative 
survey  of  the  frequency  of  this  disease,  because,  with  heart 
troubles,  it  covers  the  entire  field  of  my  practice,  but  insurance 

*  Read  before  the  National  Conference  on  Race  Betterment,  Battle 
Creek,  January  8,  1914. 
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men  tell  me  that  the  mortality  from  the  group  of  disorders  that 
is  covered  by  this  name  claims  a  number  of  victims  that  is  more 
than  double  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  In  1910,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  died  of  circulatory  disease  in  this  coun- 
try, and  I  will  venture  the  statement  that  there  is  not  one  of 
my  hearers  that  has  not  lost  a  friend  around  sixty  years  of  age 
during  the  past  year  from  heart  trouble,  due,  primarily,  to 
arteriosclerosis.  While  this  has  been  recognized,  but  little  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  prevention. 

Oeveral  things  need  to  be  done.  We  need  a 
^  clear  definition  of  the  disease.  We  need  to  become  dis- 
satisfied with  me  enumeration  of  indefinite  causes,  and  we  need 
an  educated  public  opinion  that  will  shield  the  earnest  worker 
in  the  field  of  hygiene  and  dietetics  from  the  thoughtlessly  ap- 
plied epithets  of  those  who,  seeking  a  refuge  behind  a  bad  prog- 
nosis, have  no  efficient  regimen  of  their  own  to  suggest. 

AS  TO  DEFINITION,  arteriosclerosis  is  the  most  improperly 
named  of  all  diseases,  and  yet  no  one  has  suggested  a  better 
designation  up  to  the  present  time.  While  it  receives  its  name 
from  the  blood-vessels,  which  are  often  conspicuously  involved, 
it  is  in  fact  a  disease  of  the  whole  body,  characterized  by  irrita- 
tion, and  finally,  destruction  of  cells  in  all  parts  ,  of  the  body, 
the  destroyed  cells  being  replaced,  according  to  the  law  of  path- 
ology, by  connective  tissue. 

"Cor  many  years  THERE  WAS  DISCUSSION  as  to  whether  this 
**■  disease  began  in  the  blood-vessels,  in  the  heart,  or  in  the 
kidneys,  and  the  coincident  involvement  of  the  lungs,  liver  and 
digestive  organs  was  noted.    According  to  the  point  of  view,  it 
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was  called  "heart  disease,"  "Bright's  disease"  and  "autoin- 
toxication." 

In  this  instance,  everyone  was  right,  and  everyone  was  wrong, 
for  all  the  organs  mentioned  were  indeed  involved,  and  the  dis- 
ease might  be  named  as  well  for  one  as  the  other. 

*pHAT  IT  IS  NOT  PRIMARILY  A  DISEASE  OF  THE  ARTERIES 
*  IS  SHOWN  by  the  now  familiar  fact  that  the  disease  may 
run  its  course  with  only  slight  changes  in  the  blood-vessels;  or, 
the  changes  in  the  blood-vessels  may  be  very  marked  and  the 
disease  itself  have  but  little  effect  on  the  life  of  the  sufferer. 

The  arteries,  being  of  universal  distribution  and  bearing  much 
of  the  functional  stress  of  the  disease,  may  be  granted  the 
honor  of  giving  it  a  name,  and,  from  henceforth,  the  disease  will 
be  known  as  "arteriosclerosis"  until  such  time  as  its  funda- 
mental nature  is  thoroughly  understood  and  the  underlying  error 
of  metabolism  clearly  designated. 

|T  WOULD  SEEM  THAT  THE  DISEASE  ORIGINATES  SOME- 
*•  WHAT  IN  THIS  MANNER:  a  person  pursuing  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way,  being  fed  and  nourished  on  the  usual  mixed  diet 
and  resisting  successfully  the  usual  slight  accidental  infections, 
is  some  day  overtaken  by  some  event  that  alters  the  chemical 
functions  of  his  cells.  This  event  may  be  a  great  nervous 
strain ;  it  may  be  an  infectious  disease  or  surgical  infection ;  or, 
il  may  be  some  form  of  acute  food  poisoning. 

From  that  time  on  the  cells  of  this  person's  body  are  sensitive 
to  particular  proteins  that  reach  these  cells  from  the  alimentary 
tract  or  from  the  bodies  of  bacteria  originating  in  some  focus  of 
infection.  So  long  as  the  supply  of  the  offending  protein  con- 
tinues, the  irritation  of  the  cells  is  kept  up,  leading  to  destruction 
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and  progressive  sclerosis.  Impairment  of  function  follows  with  a 
greater  and  greater  demand  upon  the  circulatory  organs,  and 
eventually,  the  development  of  the  picture  of  chronic  Bright's 
disease,  heart  disease,  apoplexy  or  presenility. 

T  F,  HOWEVER,  AT  ANY  TIME  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  TO  REMOVE 
FROM  THE  BODY  the  offending  protein,  the  irritation  ceases, 
compensation  is  developed,  and  the  man  is  capable  of  being 
well.  The  prevention  of  arteriosclerosis  on  these  premises  must 
depend,  primarily,  upon  the  avoidance  of  sensitizing  events,  such 
as  periods  of  great  stress  and  worry,  infections,  acute  food 
poisoning,  and  the  neglect  of  foci  of  infection;  secondarily, 
upon  the  study  of  food  relations  of  individuals  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  institution  of  a  strict  regimen  when,  on  account  of 
changes  in  blood-pressure,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  on 
exertion,  or  because  of  nervous  depression  and  loss  of  efficiency, 
arteriosclerosis  is  suspected. 

The  great  fact  that  must  always  be  faced  by  the  student  of 
arteriosclerosis  is  that  it  is  a  disease  without  symptoms.  In 
actual  practice,  sufferers  from  this  condition  seldom  come  under 
treatment  until  it  has  lasted  for  from  three  to  fifteen  years,  and, 
even  then,  they  usually  come  because  a  life  insurance  man  who 
has  examined  them  or  a  physician  who  has  treated  them  for 
some  other  disease,  has  discovered  arteriosclerosis. 

A  RTERIOSCLEROSIS  IS  SELDOM  THE  RESULT  OF  A  SINGLE 
CAUSE,  though  most  investigations  reveal  a  sensitizing 
event.  The  effect  of  this  sensitizing  event  might  have  been 
averted,  had  not  the  individual  previously  been  a  victim  of  too 
great  ambition,  of  too  long  hours  of  labor,  under  too  great 
strain,  or  the  neglect  of  outdoor  exercise,  or  the  over-ingestion  of 
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food,  with  perhaps  the  immoderate  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

A  NOTHER  ELEMENT  IN  THE  PREVENTION  OF  ARTERIO- 
"  SCLEROSIS  IS  THE  EDUCATION  of  all  persons  in  the  habit 
of  taking  "cures,"  if  this  name  may  be  used  for  periods  of 
time  set  apart  for  the  putting  of  the  body  in  the  best  possible 
order. 

We  should  adopt  the  motto,  "Attend  to  the  health  while 
healthy,"  and  encourage  the  European  custom  of  the  combin- 
ation of  a  vacation  and  a  visit  to  a  cure  resort. 

We  must  learn  the  secret  of  right  living,  and  avoid  apo- 
plexy, heart  failure,  paralysis  and  sundry  diseases  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys  that  follow  in  the  train  of  errors  of  diet  and  work. 

T>  ACE  BETTERMENT  MUST  ALWAYS  BE  A  MATTER  OF  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL.  Arteriosclerosis 
is  not  your  neighbor's  enemy;  it  is  your  enemy.  It  is  the 
greatest,  though  most  insidious,  danger  to  a  group  such  as  is 
gathered  here  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  race  in  general. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Cultivating  the  Religion  of  Health 

E  ARE  BEGINNING  TO  SEE  MORE  AND  MORE  CLEARLY 
that  man  must  work  out  his  own  destiny,  and  that  by  an 
ppplication  of  known  scientific  principles  one  may  control  and 
guide  the  forces  which  are  operating  upon  him,  and  in  so  doing 

tevc  hirrspJf  the  c*tastro?hies  which  await  him  if  he  continue  to 
drift  p.nd  allow  blind  chance  to  lead  him.  The  trouble  is,  we  do 
net  make  a  practical  application  of  scientific  discoveries  and 
observations.    When  any  new  fact  in  metallurgy  is  evolved  by 
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laboratory  research  it  is  at  once  put  into  practical  operation  in 
the  steel  industry  or  some  other  of  the  metal  working  trades. 

A  new  discovery  in  agriculture  is,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  immediately  made  known  to  the 
farmers  throughout  the  country.  Agriculture  is  making  marvel- 
ous strides  of  progress  in  a  practical  way,  but  great  discoveries 
in  physiology  and  biology,  which  are  of  the  most  profound  sig- 
nificance in  relation  to  human  welfare,  are  filed  away  among  the 
musty  tomes  of  the  archives  of  learned  societies,  and  nobody 
thinks  of  making  any  practical  use  of  them. 

For  example,  Sir  William  Roberts  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  showed  by  scientific  experiment  that  vinegar  is  a 
poison  to  the  stomach  and  wholly  prevents  the  digestion  of 
starch.  This  discovery  ought  to  have  led  to  the  disuse  of 
vinegar  as  an  article  of  diet,  but  it  still  appears  on  every  civilized 
table  and  continues  its  work  of  making  business  for  doctors  and 
shortening  useful  lives. 

T  EHMANN,  the  great  German  physiologic  chemist,  showed 


almost  a  century  ago  that  caffein  is  a  poison,  that  it  does 
not  differ  essentialy  from  uric  acid  and  produces  highly 
poisonous  effects,  even  in  comparatively  small  doses.  Yet  the 
use  of  tea,  coffee  and  other  caffein-containing  drugs  has  not 
only  continued,  but  has  greatly  increased  since  his  time. 

The  florist  burns  tobacco  in  his  hot  houses  to  destroy  green 
flies  and  other  vermin  and  the  farmer  washes  his  sheep  with  a 
decoction  of  tobacco  for  the  same  purpose.  Both  the  florist  and 
the  farmer  at  the  same  time  fumigate  their  own  interiors  with 
pipes,  cigarettes,  or  cigars  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
protoplasmic  poison,  nicotine,  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
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HpHE  PHYSIOLOGISTS  LONG  AGO  DEMONSTRATED  THAT 
alcohol  is  NOT  A  STIMULANT  but  a  narcotic,  but  alco- 
hol still  receives  the  homage  of  millions  who  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  Bacchus  under  the  delusion  that  it  is  a  needful  and 
harmless  stimulant.  In  almost  every  relation  of  our  civilized 
life,  we  are  ignoring  the  great  biologic  principles,  upon  every  one 
of  which  is  emblazoned  the  inexorable  fiat,  "The  soul  that  sin- 
neth,  it  shall  die." 

The  public  conscience  must  be  awakened  to  the  recognition 
of  man's  obligation  to  obey  the  physiologic  and  biologic  laws 
which  govern  his  existence.  The  great  Galton  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  sanctity  of  the  laws  of  eugenics  would  sometime 
become  so  generally  recognized  as  to  constitute  a  sort  of  re- 
ligion. 

"DUTHENICS,  or  the  principles  of  right  living,  must  be  con- 
ceded  to  be  as  important  as  eugenics.  What  we  need  is  a 
general  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  new  religion — the  re- 
ligion of  the  body,  which  makes  for  physical  righteousness  and 
has  for  its  goal  the  physical  redemption  and  salvation  of  the  race. 

*    ¥  ¥ 

Strong  Drink  is  Aging 

Q\  LD  AGE  HAS  COME  IN  THESE  DAYS  to  be  described  by 
^  medical  men  in  the  terms  of  disease.  And  when  one 
stops  to  think  about  it,  old  age  does  seem  an  abnormal  condition. 
One  man  passes  away  at  forty  with  every  symptom  of  senility. 
Another  man  reaches  approximately  the  age  of  one  hundred, 
his  mental  faculties  alert  to  the  last,  his  step  elastic,  and  his 
passing  "a  mere  going  around  the  corner,"  as  one  of  our  novelists 
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has  beautifully  put  it.  Such  a  death  was  that  of  Professor 
Chevreul,  the  distinguished  French  chemist,  who  appeared  in 
his  laboratory  one  morning  at  the  age  of  1 03  years,  bidding  his 
friends  goodbye.  Surprised,  they  asked,  "You  are  going  away, 
then?"  "Yes,"  he  said  quietly,  "but  not  the  way  you  mean." 
They  understood  and  bowed  their  heads  in  sorrow.  The  next 
morning  he  was  dead,  not  having  died,  but  merely  passed  out, 
as  every  man  would  do  did  he  live  a  natural  life. 

Old  age  is  thus  a  purely  relative  matter,  especially  when 
we  remind  ourselves  that  after  the  first  four  decades  the  mortality 
rate  is  increasing  from  such  chronic  diseases  as  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  heart  disorders,  Bright's  disease,  etc.  These  diseases 
are  always  precursors  of  senility,  and  are  due  for  the  greater 
part  to  the  inability  of  the  organs  of  elimination  to  cast  out 
poisons  accumulated  in  the  body  as  the  result  of  the  ordinary 
vital  processes  and  poisonous  food  substances  and  drinks. 

UNDER  THE  LATTER  HEAD  COMES  ALCOHOL,  one  of  the 
most  virulent  of  all  the  poisons  taken  into  the  body.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  close  correspondence,  on  the  one  hand  between 
the  increase  in  chronic  diseases  and  the  development  of  old 
age  symptoms  after  forty,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  perma- 
nent increase  in  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

The  characteristic  effects  of  alcoholism  in  relation  to  senility 
are  thus  described  by  Robert  Saundby,  in  a  new  work  on  "Old 
Age:  Its  Care  and  Treatment."  Says  Doctor  Saundby,  "Old 
age  confers  a  certain  amount  of  immunity  to  the  effects  of  alco- 
hol; that  is  to  say,  the  seasoned  toper  carries  his  liquor  better, 
it  interferes  less  with  his  stomach,  intellect,  and  his  power  of 
locomotion,  but  its  poisonous  effect  on  the  structure  of  stomach, 
liver,  kidney,  heart,  blood-vessels  and  brain  is  cumulative,  and 
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as  the  result  we  have  a  whole  series  of  chronic  interstitial  in- 
flammations of  these  organs  that  are  responsible  for  three-fourths 
of  the  diseases  of  old  age." 

\Ji  ORE  APPARENT  EFFECTS  OF  CHRONIC  ALCOHOLISM  are 
further  pointed  out  by  Doctor  Saundby:  "Chronic  alco- 
holic indulgence  may  induce  indisposition  to  work,  indifference 
to  calls  of  duty  or  disregard  of  social  obligations;  it  impairs 
memory,  weakens  the  power  of  concentration  and  of  judgment, 
in  some  cases  this  downward  progress  ending  in  partial  but 
permanent  dementia.  The  face  is  cyanosed,  the  extremities 
cold,  the  grasp  weak,  the  gait  reduced  to  a  shuffle,  digestion  is 
feeble,  the  bowels  are  constipated  and  there  is  no  desire  for 
food.  When  this  stage  is  reached  cessation  of  drink  usually 
follows,  but  the  general  health  in  spite  of  this  and  of  careful 
nursing  does  not  improve,  although  the  enfeebled  patient  usually 
dies  from  some  intercurrent  diseases,  and  not  directly  from  the 
effects  of  alcohol." 

Dr.  Alfred  Gordon,  of  Philadelphia,  reports  a  study  in 
mental  deficiency  of  4 'seventy-eight  individuals  whose  parent- 
age could  be  traced  to  twenty  families  two  generations  bacK. 
Very  careful  inquiries  and  very  cautiously  gathered  data  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  marked  alcoholism  in  the  twenty  grand- 
parents." After  describing  very  vividly  the  characteristic  physi- 
cal and  mental  defects  of  his  subjects,  Doctor  Gordon  pointed 
out  the  remarkable  fact  that  of  these  seventy-eight  individuals, 
fifty-six  were  orphans,  their  parents  having  died  early. 

T\R.  ALEXANDER  BRYCE  has  observed  the  fact  that  "the 
^  experience  of  assiurance  companies  has  amply  proved  that 
the  abstainer's  life,  from  the  business  point  of  view,  is  better 
than  that  of  the  moderate  drinker.    The  statistics  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  Temperance  and  Provident  Institution  show  that  only 
sixty-five  abstainers  die  for  every  hundred  moderate  drinkers — 
all  carefully  selected  lives.  For  every  thousand  adult  male 
deaths,  one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  forty-two  publicans  and 
five  hundred  and  sixty  abstainers  die.** 

In  a  noteworthy  book  by  William  H.  Tolman,  Ph.D., 
Director  of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety,  and  Adelaide 
Wood  Guthrie,  of  the  Department  of  Research  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Safety,  entitled  "Hygiene  for  the  Worker,'* 
the  authors  counsel  the  workingmen  to  abstain  from  alcohol  on 
the  ground  that  it  brings  on  old  age:  "The  person  who  uses 
alcohol  in  any  of  its  forms  is  less  likely  to  live  as  long  or  to 
work  as  efficiently  as  the  one  who  does  not.  Alcohol  quickens 
the  circulation  and  weakens  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 
Professor  Metchnikoff,  the  eminent  French  scholar,  who  has 
been  devoting  his  labors  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  'old 
age/  advocates  entire  abstinence  from  alcohol,  because  it  leads 
to  degeneration  of  the  arteries,  a  common  cause  of  death  among 
Americans  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  business  world  and 
the  professions.** 

T  N  LONDON  A  FEW  YEARS  AGO,  the  Grand  Magazine  con- 
ducted  a  symposium  on  longevity  and  the  means  of  achiev- 
ing it,  and,  said  the  editors,  "with  a  single  exception  the  men 
have  been  all  their  lives  exceedingly  moderate,  not  to  say  ab- 
stemious as  regards  both  food  and  alcohol.'* 

T>  UT  THERE  IS  NO  NEED  OF  CONTINUING  THE  TESTIMONY. 
^  Almost  without  exception  every  scientific  writer  urges  the 
relation  of  alcohol  to  senescence  and  agree  with  a  recent  writer 
on  the  subject  that  "if  there  be  no  diathesis  or  intercurrent  dis- 
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ease,  and  all  the  organs  and  tissues  are  equally  resistant,  and 
the  senile  process  is  uniform  throughout  the  organism,  as  it  should 
be  in  normal  health  and  normal  senilization,  there  should  be  no 
violence  to  a  single  cell,  no  friction,  no  pain,  no  quiver  or  pro- 
test from  any  part,  but  'like  the  fading  of  a  flower  or  the  falling 
of  a  leaf  the  passing  one  drifts  out  on  the  ebbing  tide  of  life 
into  the  great  beyond.  If,  then,  we  gently  lift  the  curtain  from 
the  threshhold  of  the  chamber  where  this  transformation  is  taking 
place,  we  will  see  a  man  from  95  to  1  1 0  or  1 20  years  of  age, 
whose  initial  and  acquired  vital  capital  has  been  finally  exhausted 
through  the  inexorable  law  of  growth  and  decline  of  waste  and 
repair,  calmly,  almost  unconsciously  and  almost  imperceptibly 
passing  away.  Owing  to  the  inherent  tendency  of  protoplasm  to 
grow  old,  this  tragic  scene  must  ultimately  come,  but  when  this 
shall  be,  within  certain  rather  wide  limitations,  depends  largely 
upon  the  character  of  the  vital  capital  with  which  one  begins  his 
Dhvsical  superstructure  and  the  way  he  husbands  that  capital. 
Indeed,  whether  the  final  curtain  shall  fall  at  three- 
score and  ten  or  at  four,  five  or  six  score  years,  depends  almost 
wholly  upon  the  adjustment  of  internal  and  external  relations 
through  nutrition  and  the  conservation  of  energy. 

T.  c.  o'd. 

¥    ¥  * 

In  THE  PHILIPPINES  the  non-meat  diet  is  making  progress 
automatically  (as  in  other  parts  of  the  world),  owing  to  the 
high  cost  of  beef,  which  in  a  few  months  has  increased  there 
almost  100  per  cent,  reaching  as  high  as  fourteen  cents  gold 
a  pound  on  the  hoof,  as  compared  with  seven  cents  a  pound 
five  months  ago,  an  average  of  nine  cents  a  pound  for  1913,  as 
compared  with  8  Yl  cents  during  [912. 
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Dr.  S.  JOSEPHINE  BAKER,  writing  in  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  states  a  fact  which  can  not  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  the  ordinary  baby  care  is  very  often  over  done.  "During 
its  time  of  rapid  growth  a  great  deal  of  quiet  is  essential  to  the 
baby,*'  says  Doctor  Baker.  "During  the  second  year  it  should 
sleep  over  twelve  hours  each  night,  with  a  nap  morning  and 
afternoon.  During  the  next  year  the  same  period  of  sleep  at 
night  should  be  observed,  but  one  nap  a  day  is  sufficient.  Re- 
member that  the  baby  needs  peace  and  quiet  for  the  safety  of 
both  its  mind  and  body.  It  needs  to  be  held  in  its  mother's 
arms  quietly  and  gently.  It  does  not  need  unnecessary  handling 
or  the  thousand  and  one  ways  of  entertainment  that  are  devised 
by  the  admiring  family  and  relatives.  Babies  will  develop 
naturally  if  left  alone;  any  forcing  is  harmful  and  cruel  and 
represents  only  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  grown  people." 

¥    ¥  Y 

The  Chewing  Gum  Habit 

*p  H.  McCLINTOCK,  M.D.,  writing  in  the  Medical  Times 
*■  *for  January,  1914,  reviews  some  of  the  claims  made  by 
chewing  gum  advertisers  for  that  product — mainly  the  claim  that 
it  is  an  aid  to  oral  hygiene  and  that  it  assists  digestion.  So  far 
as  oral  hygiene  is  concerned,  says  Doctor  McClintock,  "the 
people  who  are  particular  about  keeping  the  mouth  in  a  healthy 
and  sanitary  condition  do  not  rely  upon  the  use  of  gum;  many 
of  them  do  not  even  use  it,  while  others,  who  chew  it  daily  have 
mouths,  which,  to  be  polite,  are  at  least  unattractive.'* 

In  regard  to  the  assistance  which  it  renders  digestion,  the 
nature  of  this  assistance,  says  the  writer,  "is  hard  to  explain, 
while  there  are  many  good  reasons  why  it  can  exert  no  particular 
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influence  over  that  process.  It  can  not  aid  salivary  digestion  for 
obvious  reasons.  With  even  a  moderate  effort  given  to  mastica- 
tion, the  salivary  enzymes  produce  all  the  effect  on  starch  that 
nature  requires.  Mastication  is  mostly  useful  as  a  process  of 
trituration  and  lubrication. 

* 'There  is  no  evidence  that  salivary  digestion  continues  to  any 
considerable  extent,  after  the  food  reaches  the  stomach.  Gastric 
secretion  is  quickly  stimulated  by  the  anticipation  of  food,  and 
the  acidity  of  the  gastric  contents  soon  inhibits  the  action  of,  or 
destroys  completely,  the  salivary  amylase.  There  is,  un- 
doubtedly a  certain  admixture  of  food  and  gastric  ferments,  or 
possibly  a  slight  amount  of  protein  hydrate;  but  this  is  only  a 
possibility,  and  to  what  extent  it  proceeds  is  yet  problematical." 

Hp  HE  WRITER  POINTS  OUT  THE  FURTHER  FACT,  as  show- 
ing  the  uselessness  of  the  habit,  that  "the  greatest  amount 
of  chewing  is  done  between  meals,  when  gastric  digestion  is  well 
along  toward  completion  and  the  stomach  contains  sufficient  free 
hydrochloric  acid  to  destroy  whatever  salivary  enzymes  may 
reach  it  at  that  time." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  American  Food  Journal,  discussing  the  fact  that  the 
decline  in  the  use  of  meat  by  American  people  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increasing  cost  of  meat,  contrasts  conditions  in 
America  with  the  fact  that  "Europeans  were  forced  to  learn 
long  ago  that  meat  was  a  luxury  to  be  indulged  in  with  extreme 
moderation.  They  have  learned  to  live  without  it.  In  fact, 
the  present  generation  of  Europeans  of  the  middle  class  never 
acquired  the  meat-eating  habit  that  has  such  a  hold  on  the 
American  people.  It  is  no  hardship  on  these  people  to  forego 
the  eating  of  great  quantities  of  meat." 
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Live  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  you  can.  "Let  no  man 
think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think.**  For  this 
it  will  be  convenient  not  to  think  of  yourself  much  at  all. — 
£.  E.  Hale. 

T    Y  ¥ 


FIRST-AID  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  HOME 

HE  SUCCESS  WITH  WHICH  ONE  IS 
ABLE  TO  COPE  with  an  emergency  depends, 
not  alone  upon  knowing  what  needs  to  be  done, 
but  upon  having  at  hand  the  facilities  to  do  it 
with.  When  the  suburbanite's  home  caught  fire 
it  might  have  been  saved  had  fire  buckets  been  in 
readiness  for  use.  While  the  family  were  scurrying  hither  and 
thither,  rushing  to  the  neighbors  for  utensils  in  which  to  carry 
water,  the  fire  got  beyond  control  and  the  home  was  destroyed. 

T  N  CASES  OF  "SUDDEN  ILLNESS**  or  of  "accidents**  in  the 
family,  measures  of  treatment  which  can  at  once  be  put  into 
operation  often  turn  the  scale  between  life  and  death.  Every 
home  may  well  include  as  a  part  of  its  furnishings  an  equip- 
ment for  giving  simple  treatments  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  first- 
aid  in  case  of  sickness  and  injury.  Fortunate  indeed  would  be 
the  household  where  such  an  equipment  is  never  needed; 
fortunate  also  that  home  where  it  is  at  hand  when  needed. 

1^0  GREAT  OUTLAY  IS  NECESSARY  for  such  an  outfit,  but 
*^  to  be  available  with  the  least  possible  delay  when  wanted 
it  is  essential  that  it  have  some  permanent  location,  a  cupboard, 
shelf,  or  a  set  of  drawers  unused  for  any  other  purpose,  and  so 
arranged  that  each  separate  article  has  its  own  special  place, 
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where,  even  in  the  dark  and  when  one  is  in  a  hurry,  it  can  be 
sure  of  being  found.    The  following  is  a  list  of  first  essentials: 

Clinical  or  fever  thermometer. 

Bath  thermometer. 

Ice  bag. 

Hot  water  bags  (one  large,  oval,  one  long  bag). 
Enema  outfit. 
Fomentation  cloths. 

Cheese  cloth,  mackintosh  and  flannel  for  compresses  and 
packs. 

Two  Turkish  towels. 

Roll  of  adhesive  plaster. 

Sterilized  absorbent  cotton. 

Sterilized  gauze,  one  package. 

Three  or  more  rolls  of  bandages  (varying  width). 

Medicine  dropper. 

Atomizer. 

A  package  each  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  boracic  acid. 

A  bottle  of  some  bland  sweet  oil. 

Tube  of  vaseline. 

Two  white  enamelware  bowls. 

Camphor  ice. 

Castile  soap. 

A  good  pair  of  scissors. 

Hand  and  nail  brushes. 
Other  useful  articles  may  be  included,  but  with  these  as  a  be- 
ginning one  is  fairly  equipped  for  ordinary  emergencies. 

Tn  many  cases  of  accident  and  in  communicable 
DISEASE  a  thorough  disinfectant  is  required  for  cleansing 
wounds  and  hands.    Strong  soap  suds  disinfect,  and  in  many 
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instances  is  all  that  is  needed,  although  not  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  be  depended  upon  for  destroying  disease  germs.  Most 
chemical  disinfectants  are  highly  poisonous,  and  while  needing 
to  be  at  hand  when  required  should  be  kept  out  of  reach  or 
securely  locked  away,  where  children  may  not  have  access  to 
them.  Lysol  answers  the  purpose  of  disinfection,  printed  direc- 
tions for  use  being  on  each  bottle.  A  finger  cut  with  a  clean 
knife  needs  only  to  be  washed  with  soap  and  water  before 
dressing.  A  wound  made  with  an  unclean  instrument  ought  to 
have  a  cleansing  that  will  be  destructive  to  germs. 

ERM  DISEASES  are  so  often  accompanied  by  fever  that 
when  a  person,  particularly  a  child,  is  indisposed  it  is  of 
first  importance  to  know  the  body  temperature.  When  taking 
this  by  mouth  the  end  of  the  clinical  thermometer  containing  the 
mercury  is  placed  under  the  tongue,  on  either  side,  the  lips 
being  kept  tightly  closed  during  the  entire  time  of  taking  the 
temperature,  which  should  be  from  two  to  five  minutes. 

With  a  baby  or  a  delirious  patient  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
take  the  temperature  in  this  way,  as  he  might  bite  off  the  bulb 
and  swallow  the  mercury.  Should  such  an  accident  occur,  give 
white  of  egg  to  the  patient  and  send  at  once  for  a  physician. 
For  small  children,  it  is  best  to  place  the  thermometer  in  the 
rectum,  after  first  oiling  the  bulb,  for  five  minutes.  The  tem- 
perature may  also  be  taken  by  placing  the  thermometer  in  the 
child's  arm  pit,  after  having  wiped  it  dry.  Hold  the  arm 
tightly  to  the  side,  flex  the  elbow,  and  place  the  hand  on  the 
opposite  shoulder,  allowing  ten  minutes  for  registration. 

>Tp  HE  NORMAL  TEMPERATURE  of  the  adult  body  is  98.6  F., 
that  of  a  young  child  slightly  higher.    A  temperature  above 
100°  is  called  fever;  that  above  105°  indicates  a  serious  con- 
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dition.  The  temperature  taken  by  rectum  will  be  one  degree 
higher  than  when  taken  by  mouth,  the  axillary  temperature 
about  half  a  degree  lower.  A  subnormal  temperature  is  a 
matter  for  much  concern,  a  temperature  below  95°  being  ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

Before  being  returned  to  its  case  a  thermometer  should  be 
washed  in  cool  soap  suds,  well  rinsed  in  clean  water,  and  dried. 
In  case  of  communicable  disease  a  disinfection  before  washing 
is  also  essential. 

A  regular  bath  thermometer  is  incased  in  wood  to  protect 
it  from  breakage.  If  such  a  one  is  not  obtainable  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  thermometer  can  be  used  for  obtaining  the  temper- 
ature of  water  for  baths  or  treatment. 

TO"o  ARTICLE  ON  THE  LIST  is  likely  to  be  more  frequently 
needed  than  the  hot  water  bag,  which  when  filled  is  an 
effectual  means  of  relief  in  case  of  pain,  earache,  stomach 
ache,  toothache — almost  any  ache,  indeed,  is  subdued  by  its 
soothing  influence.  In  cases  where  moist  heat  is  required,  a 
flannel  cloth  wrung  out  of  hot  water  and  then  wrapped  about 
the  bag  affords  a  very  effective  means  for  a  prolonged  applica- 
tion of  heat. 

The  cloths  employed  for  giving  fomentations  should  be  about 
a  yard  square,  all  wool  and  of  soft  texture.  A  single  blanket 
cuts  into  four  good  fomentation  cloths,  which  is  not  too  many 
to  have  for  general  use,  although  thorough  treatment  can  be 
given  with  but  two  cloths. 

The  'quantity  of  material  to  be  provided  for  compresses  and 
packs  must  depend  upon  conditions  and  the  size  of  the  family. 
One  may  begin  with  a  yard  of  mackintosh,  two  of  flannel  and 
ten  of  cheesecloth,  adding  more  before  this  is  entirely  used  up. 
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T>  ANDAGES  CAN  BE  PREPARED  from  the  good  parts  of  worn 
sheets  or  pillow  slips  if  perfectly  clean.  Rolls  six  to  eight 
yards  in  length  are  most  convenient — one  inch  wide  for  fingers, 
two  inches  for  feet,  two  and  one-half  to  three  inches  for  head 
and  arms,  and  four  inches  for  legs.  A  good  way  of  keeping 
them  in  condition  for  use  is  to  seal  the  rolls  in  a  perfectly  clean 
glass  fruit  jar. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Kellogg. 
¥    ¥  ¥ 

GRATEFUL  and  salutary  spring  the  plants 

Which  crown  our  numerous  gardens,  and 

Invite  to  health  and  temperance  in  the  simple  meal 

Unpoisoned  with  rich  sauces,  to  provoke 

The  unwilling  appetite  to  gluttony.  — Dodsley. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  Dietetic  Value  of  Acid  Fruits 

TUTany  people  have  noticed  the  marked  benefit 
from  the  use  of  acid  fruits.  The  writer  has  not  infre- 
quently been  told  by  persons  suffering  from  dyspeptic  disorders 
that  the  juice  of  a  lemon  taken  soon  after  meals  has  seme- 
times  given  relief.  Others  have  been  benefited  by  apple  juice 
and  other  moderately  acid  fruits. 

HE  NATURE  OF  THIS  BENEFICIAL  EFFECT  of  fruit  was 
*  not  understood  until  recent  experiments  by  Pawlow  and 
others,  which  have  demonstrated  two  things :  first,  that  the  acids 
of  fruits  stimulate  the  stomach  to  produce  gastric  acid,  which 
is  absolutely  essential  for  good  digestion;  and  second,  that 
me  acids  of  fruits  are  able,  to  a  considerable  degree,  to  take 
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the  place  of  the  natural  acid  of  the  stomach  when  this  is 
absent. 

HESE  FACTS  EMPHASIZE  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ACID 
FRUITS,  including  the  tomato — a  vegetable-fruit — as  an 
aid  to  digestion,  especially  in  cases  of  persons  suffering  from 
hyper-hydrochloria,  or  achlyia,  a  condition  in  which  there  is 
deficiency  or  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  normal  acid  of 
the  gastric  juice.  One  of  the  important  functions  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  to  activate  the  pepsin;  that 
is,  without  acid  the  pepsin  is  unable  to  do  its  work,  which  con- 
sists in  the  digestion  of  protein.  The  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  pepsin  renders  it  active  and  efficient,  and  the  acids  of 
fruits  have  been  proved  to  be  to  some  extent  capable  of  re- 
placing the  hydrochloric  acid  in  activating  pepsin. 

T  T  IS  THUS  EVIDENT  that  persons  suffering  from  deficiency  of 
acid  or  the  absence  of  acid  should  take  care  to  make  acid 
fruit  or  fruit  juices  of  some  sort  a  part  of  every  meal,  being 
taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal  as  well  as  at  the  close  of  it. 
Even  in  some  cases  in  which  the  stomach  makes  neither  pepsin 
nor  acid,  fruit  acids  are  found  to  render  much  service  in  supply- 
ing a  normal  stimulant  that  the  stomach  resumes  its  production 
of  pepsin,  as  a  result  of  which  action  a  marked  improvement 
in  digestion  results. 

HIS  RECENTLY  ACQUIRED  KNOWLEDGE  respecting  the  re- 
lation  of  fruit  acids  to  digestion,  also  explains  the  inability 
of  persons  suffering  from  hyperacidity  to  make  use  of  acid 
fruits.  The  effect  in  these  cases  of  the  fruit  acids  is  to  cause 
the  stomach  to  make  an  increased  amount  of  acid,  and  hence  to 
increase  the  difficulty. 
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I  THINK  self-narcotization  and  self-alcoholism  are  rather 
ignoble  substitutes  for  undisturbed  self-consciousness  and  an 
unfettered  self-control. — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

In  Which  Tobacco  is  Brought  to  Account 

'"pHE  FIRST  NUMBER  of  that  unique  quarterly,  The  Un- 
popular  Review,  contains  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
question  as  to  "whether  the  value  of  tobacco  to  society  is  worth 
what  society  pays  for  it  in  direct  expenditure  as  well  as  in  the 
destruction  of  property,  lives,  health,  etc.,"  the  article  summing 
itself  up  in  the  following  "balance-sheet" : 

Madam  Nicotine  in  Account  with  the  People  of  the  United 
States. 

Dr. 

1 .  To  amount  spent  on  to- 
,  bacco    and  acess- 

ories  $1,200,000,000 

Less  taxes,  say   105,000,000 

$1,095,000,000 

2.  Fire  loss,  a.  Towns      $45,000,000  to  90,000,000 

b.  Forests 

c.  Loss  of  life  in  fires. 

3.  Preemption  of  arable  land,  1 ,200,000  acres. 

4.  Extra  expense  for  R.  R.  equipment,  hauling,  etc. 

5.  Expense  of  keeping  the  country  clean. 

6.  Morbidity. 

7.  Retarding  education  of  children. 

8.  Waste  of  time. 
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9.  Weakening  of  social  sense. 
1 0.  Weakening  of  will  power. 

Cr. 

Smokers  euphoria. 

HE  "EUPHORIA"  is  rather  an  indefinite  quantity — "some 
claim  that  tobacco  quiets  the  nerves  and  therefore  makes 
them  more  peaceably  inclined,  more  ready  to  effect  compromises 
in  a  dispute,  and  altogether  more  sociable.  Others,  on  the 
other  hand,  claim  that  it  stimulates  the  mind  and  enables  them  to 
do  better  intellectual  work.  In  all  cases,  the  effect  is  personal,  not 
social,  and  the  evidence  with  regard  to  it  is  entirely  subjective. 
But  the  claim  that  tobacco  stimulates  a  person's  brain,  rests  upon 
his  own  testimony.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  ef- 
fect of  nicotine  on  literary  output  can  be  detected  by  others,  and 
the  many  cases  in  which  smokers  have  deliberately  given  up  the 
habit  and  yet  continue  to  do  their  brain  work  without  diminution 
of  effectiveness,  create  a  strong  presumption  against  attaching 
much  weight  to  the  subjective  testimony  on  the  subject." 

ERTAINLY  this  is  a  small  item  with  which  to  offset  the 
^  tangible  financial  cost  and  the  social  losses  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  people  at  large,  as  set  forth  in  the  balance- 
sheet.  Lack  of  space  forbids  extended  quotation  from  the 
article,  but  we  can  not  forbear  giving  the  following  paragraph 
under  the  head  of  "6.  Morbidity" : 

"The  effect  of  tobacco  upon  the  health  is  an  important  item 
in  the  cost  of  the  habit  to  the  country,  though  one  which  can 
obviously  not  be  expressed  in  figures.  Dr.  von  Frankl  Hoch- 
wart,  the  eminent  nerve  specialist,  has  written  an  article  dealing 
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only  with  the  nervous  diseases  of  smokers,  and  though  this 
paper  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  neurologists  and  eight  physi- 
cians took  part  in  the  discussion,  not  one  of  them  expressed  dis- 
sent on  any  essential  point. 

"This  distinguished  authority  based  his  statements  on  the 
study  of  1 ,500  of  his  own  patients  who  were  heavy  nicotinists. 
After  eliminating  all  of  the  other  poisons  or  diseases  which 
might  have  affected  these  cases,  he  reached  the  general  conclu- 
sion that,  among  smokers  in  general,  about  one-third  complained 
of  troubles  which  they  attributed  to  tobacco.  These  symptoms 
were  particularly  strong  in  the  case  of  heavy  smokers,  of  whom 
half  showed  bad  effects,  lasting  sometimes  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  troubles  were  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
cigarette  smokers.  The  most  common  complaints  were  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  and  general  nervousness,  but  a  large  number  of 
other  nervous  affections  were  diagnosed  as  specifically  attribut- 
able to  nicotine,  such  as  loss  of  memory,  meningitis,  aphasia, 
deafness,  and  dyspepsia.** 

"Hp  HE  MANUFACTURE  OF  TOBACCO  is  generally  regarded  as 
*  an  unhealthy  occupation,  says  the  writer,  "and  many  assert 
that  it  tends  to  produce  miscarriage  in  the  case  of  women.  Some, 
like  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  think  the  evidence  on  this  point  not  con- 
clusive. But  this  eminent  English  authority  holds  that  tobacco 
is  bad  for  the  health  of  English  soldiers  and  speaks  of  it  under 
the  head  of  occupational  diseases.  'Tobacco  especially,*  he 
says,  *I  believe  to  be  a  cause  of  heart  trouble  among  soldiers, 
though  many  authorities  doubt  it.  I  have  known  a  man  who 
was  anxious  to  be  invalided  out  of  the  army  produce  the  most 
marked  cardiac  symptoms  by  the  surreptitious  use  of  strong  cake 
tobacco.*    'Smokers*  cancer*  is  a  term  familiar  to  physicians.  It 
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is  not  necessary  to  discuss  at  length  the  effects  of  tobacco  on 
health  in  an  article  dealing  mainly  with  the  economic  and  social 
phases  of  the  question.  Suffice  it  to  point  out  the  fact  of  its 
harmfulness,  leaving  to  physicians  the  consideration  of  the  mode 
and  extent  of  nicotine  morbidity.* ' 

rP  HE  TAX  MADE  BY  TOBACCO  upon  railways  in  the  form  of 
smoking  cars  and  compartments  is  an  interesting  point 
brought  out  by  the  writer.  These  cars  represent  an  investment  of 
over  $71 ,000,000,  against  which  interest  and  depreciation  must 
be  charged,  an  investment  made  necessary  by  the  demands  of 
smokers.  The  loss  is  particularly  great  in  parlor  cars,  for  "not 
infrequendy  a  smoker  will  engage  a  seat  in  a  parlor  car  and 
leave  it  empty  during  the  greater  part  of  his  trip.  He  uses  the 
additional  seat  provided  gratuitously  for  him  in  the  smoking  sec- 
tion of  the  car,  or  in  a  special  smoking  car." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Athletic  Records  on  a  Non-Meat  Diet 

HE  1913  REPORT  OF  THE  VEGETARIAN  ATHLETIC  AND 
A  CYCLING  Club  (London)  activities  makes  interesting 
reading,  for  it  shows  that  not  only  can  athletes  win  victories  on  a 
meat-free  diet,  but  that  they  can  go  further  and  make  records. 
In  cycling,  a  member  of  the  club  made  twenty-four  miles  and 
1,546  yards  in  one  hour,  the  British  record  for  an  unpaced 
path.  Another  record  was  for  an  out-and-home  fifty  miles, 
which  was  done  in  2:17:38,  bettering  the  previous  record  by 
exactly  one  second.  The  same  cycler  made  a  fifty  mile  record 
for  Irish  roads  of  2:20:27.  In  another  contest,  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  starters,  a  member  of  the  club  won  second 
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place,  doing  fifty  miles  in  2:  29:  26.  Grubb,  who  did  the  un- 
paced  record  mentioned  above,  made  the  fastest  out-and-home 
one  hundred  miles  ever  ridden,  doing  the  distance  in  4:  43:  33. 
A  first  was  taken  in  a  four  mile  path  walk  in  33:  2,  three  other 
members  making  it  in  34:2,  34:2.2  and  34:  10.  Another 
first  was  made  in  running — two  miles  in  9:  33, — and  a  second 
in  a  five-mile  steeple  chase,  twenty-seven  starters,  in  31  :  20. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  report  goes  on  to  say,  "S.  V.  Bacon  is 
middleweight  wrestling  champion,  catch-as-catch-can  style.  He 
is  also  civil-service  diving  champion,  and  was  runner-up  for  the 
middleweight  amateur  boxing  shampionship  of  England.  R.  J. 
Smith  won  the  Troon  Merchants'  Aggregate  Medal  and  Bogey 
Prize  (Golf).  Kenneth  Wilson,  eight  years  old,  took  second 
prize  in  our  Club,  sixty-yards  swimming  handicap — time,  56 
seconds,  and  won  an  open  50-yards  handicap  at  Leeds  in 
forty-six  seconds." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  open-air  school  movement  is  gaining  ground  rapidly — 
not  merely  because  the  theory  is  good,  but  because  the  school 
has  made  good.  Just  the  other  day  at  a  reception  held  by  the 
Franklin  Open-Air  School,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  pioneer 
institutions  of  the  kind,  one  little  fellow  was  pointed  out  by  a 
visitor  as  being  too  active,  in  her  mind,  for  an  invalid.  Said 
Dr.  O.  W.  McMichael,  the  supervising  physician,  **He  is  one 
of  our  most  notable  cases.  He  is  a  hopeless  little  cut-up.  The 
first  time  I  saw  him  he  was  only  a  whisper  of  a  human  being. 
They  said  he  couldn't  live  a  week.  Now  he  is  cured.  There 
isn't  a  symptom  of  tuberculosis  in  his  body.  This  one  boy 
alone  is  worth  all  the  labor  and  expense  the  city  has  been  in- 
volved in  to  bring  about  the  school.  But  there  are  many  others 
here  who  have  had  similar  experiences." 
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ACCORDING  to  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  1914  meat  supply  of  this  country  is  more  than 
1 8,000,000  animals  short,  basing  this  estimate  upon  the  supply 
per  capita  of  1910.  As  showing  the  tremendous  increase  in 
the  price  of  meat,  it  is  shown  that  in  spite  of  this  decrease  in 
supply,  the  value  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  on  farms  represents 
an  increase  of  $395,000,487.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
meat  is  beginning  to  feel  very  directly  the  increased  consumption 
of  non-meat  products,  the  bulletin  stating  as  one  of  the  reasons 
for  a  decreasing  supply  "the  competition  of  higher  prices  for 
other  farm  products." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Efficiency  and  the  Declining  of  the  Senses 

Q  IR  GILBERT  PARKER,  statesman,  author  and  traveler,  and 
&  one  of  the  most  acute  observers  of  our  modern  life,  notes  a 
disquieting  fact  in  the  one-sided  nature  of  present  day  education 
and  intellectual  development.  "Have  our  senses  increased  in 
acuteness,  in  precision,  in  delicacy  and  in  scope  with  the  un- 
doubted mental  and  intellectual  advances  which  we  have  made 
in  the  last  generation  or  so?"  Sir  Gilbert  asks  in  the  February 
Munsey.  "During  the  last  few  years,"  he  says,  "some  of  us 
have  been  wondering  whether,  with  life  made  so  mechanically 
easy  as  it  is,  our  senses  are  not  losing  vitality  and  usefulness," 
and  cites,  by  way  of  illustration,  an  increasing  inability  to  con- 
centrate the  mind,  lessening  powers  of  observation  and  in- 
attention. For  one  thing,  he  says,  inaccurate  memory  of  what 
is  heard  "has  become  startling  dangerous."  "In  the  law 
courts  daily  you  have  two  people — sometimes  more — giving 
diametrically  opposite  reports  of  the  same  conversation.  Me- 
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chanical  skill  of  a  machine-like  character  is  on  the  increase,  but 
the  observation  which  makes  for  capable  initiative  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  increasing.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ask  a  hundred 
oculists  of  experience  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  hundred  manu- 
facturers whose  workmen  have  to  apply  science  and  art  to  in- 
dustry on  the  other,  whether  they  are  satisfied  that  the  steadi- 
ness and  control  of  the  mind  which  a  registering  eye  gives  is 
developing.  To  a  registering  eye — an  eye  which  sees  and 
photographs — there  comes,  under  stress  of  the  senses  and  the 
illumination  which  follows,  a  moving  picture  of  innumerable 
things  in  their  proper  places,  the  automatic  memory  of  the 
thousand  visualized  objects.** 

m  CCIDENTS  ALSO  FORM  AN  OBJECT  LESSON.  "On  a  recent 
visit  to  the  United  States,  where  the  tides  of  life  flow  with 
greater  velocity  than  in  England,  men  in  the  control  of  large 
affairs  right  and  left  said  they  regarded  the  lack  of  trained 
observation  as  the  chief  origin  of  the  defects — the  very  grave 
defects — which  exist  in  that  splendid  and  wonderfully  organized 
nation.  The  idealism,  the  vision,  the  adaptability,  the  training 
which  enables  the  United  States  to  organize  upon  a  large  scale 
are  thrown  into  chaos  and  catastrophe,  as  the  constant  railway 
accidents  show,  by  lack  of  the  decision  and  the  precision  which 
belong  to  expert  observation  and  the  firm  control  of  the  senses. 
As  the  tide  increases  in  velocity  in  the  smaller  area  of  Great 
Britain  the  trouble  will  greatly  increase  there.** 

DURING  THE  PAST  FIFTY  YEARS,  as  Sir  Gilbert  observes, 
"steam  and  electricity  have  developed  to  an  extent  as  al- 
most to  paralyze  and  certainly  to  dumfound,  the  observer  of 
human  progress  who  realizes  the  magnitude  of  the  powers  which 
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have  been  harnessed  for  the  race  of  men  to  drive  through  the 
highways  of  civilization  and  beyond."  But  the  fact  remains 
that  all  this  marvelous  development  has  left  practically  untouched 
those  qualities  which  are  the  very  essence  of  human  personality, 
and  which  are  the  stuff  of  which  geniuses  are  made. 

ALCOHOL  is  getting  short  shrift  from  the  newer  text-books 
on  hygiene  and  physiology.  Typical  of  these  is  a  recent  volume 
for  the  lower  grades  entitled  "The  Human  Body  and  Its 
Enemies,** in  which  we  find  the  following:  "For  business  reasons 
it  is  wise  to  leave  alcohol  absolutely  alone,  for  many  firms  will 
not  employ  any  one  who  drinks.  This  is  true  especially  of 
banks,  railways,  and  other  business  concerns  which  are  en- 
trusted with  peoples*  property  or  people's  lives.  Athletes  who 
are  ambitious  to  excel  always  leave  alcohol  alone  when  prepar- 
ing for  a  contest.  Locomotive  engineers  must  not  drink,  for  the 
lives  of  the  passengers  are  in  their  hands.  Lawyers,  must  work 
hard  at  times,  and  sometimes  an  innocent  man's  life  depends  on 
the  good  work  of  the  lawyer  who  is  defending  him;  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  alcohol  is  a  hindrance.  The  physician  fighting 
disease  cannot  afford  to  drink,  as  it  would  make  him  unfit  to 
give  advice  to  the  patient  depending  on  him.  The  machinist 
cannot  afford  to  drink,  for  if  his  nerve  is  unsteady  he  may  lose 
a  finger  or  suffer  some  other  painful  and  mutilating  accident. 
The  salesman  in  a  store  cannot  afford  to  drink,  for  he  must  re- 
ceive money  and  return  the  change  quickly  and  accurately. 
The  stenographer  dares  not  drink,  for  he  may  write  an  error 
into  an  important  letter.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  any  good 
work  demands  of  a  man  that  he  leave  alcohol  alone.  Drink- 
ing is  out  of  place  in  the  life  of  any  man.** 
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How  SENSITIVE  the  body  may  be  to  ill-attention  to  the  feet 
is  shown  in  a  recent  guide  to  "how  to  be  beautiful."  The  author 
shows  that  "the  nerves  of  the  body  center  in  the  feet  and  a  ma- 
terial connection  exists  between  the  nerve  centers  in  the  feet, 
especially  between  those  of  the  great  toe  and  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.  Even  insanity  has  been  produced  by  trouble 
with  the  great  toe.  Constant  pain  in  the  feet  seriously  affects 
the  whole  nervous  system,  makes  some  persons  ill  directly  and 
others  indirectly  by  not  permitting  them  to  have  needed  exercise. 
If  the  mind  is  disturbed  by  pain  in  the  feet,  it  can  not  concen- 
trate. Old  age  is  hastened  by  reason  of  feet  which  are  not 
properly  cared  for,  or  properly  shod.  Too  narrow  or  two 
short  produce  great  evils,  but  shoes  or  boots  that  have  both  these 
defects  allow  Nature  no  opportunity  to  protect  herself  from  it. 
Besides  the  injury  to  the  nervous  system,  high  heels  bring  about 
even  more  aggravated  injuries,  and  require  surgical  operations  in 
portions  of  the  body  which  one  does  not  in  any  way  associate 
with  the  feet.  Then,  too,  high  heels  keep  the  knees  in  an 
unnatural  position,  and  the  connection  of  the  knee  with  the 
nervous  system  is  well  known  to  physicians.  With  high  heels 
the  action  of  every  muscle  employed  in  walking  or  in  maintain- 
ing the  correct  posture  of  the  body  is  interfered  with,  while  even 
eye  diseases  are  traceable  to  the  wearing  of  high  heels." 
¥    ¥  ¥ 

Autointoxication  a  Cause  of  Dental  Disease 

T  N  THE  January  number  of  that  very  wide-awake  journal,  Oral 
Hygiene,  H.  E.  Bliler,  D.D.S.,  takes  for  the  thesis  of  a 
very  instructive  article  the  statement  that  "all  cases  of  pyorrhoea 
alveolaris  are  due  to  autointoxication,  or  have  that  as  a  basis." 
The  author  quotes  to  splendid  effect  Boeker,  Billroth  and 
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Bouchard.  Boeker,  he  says,  "from  personal  experience  and 
clinical  observations  maintains  that  most  all  diseases  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  gastro-intestinal  tract — that  closer  attention  given 
to  auto-intoxication  as  a  source  of  disease  will  solve  many  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  in  internal  medicine.  Neither  can 
we  have  an  unalterable  classification  of  the  toxins  or  toxemias. 
Bacteria  gravitate  to  those  parts  in  which  the  least  resistance  is 
met.  Billroth  found  bacteria  in  small  numbers  in  the  upper 
bowel  segment,  increasing  in  the  intestines,  and  the  largest 
number  in  the  fecal  repository,  or  colon.  The  number  of  bac- 
teria found  in  the  alimentary  tract  is  almost  beyond  computation, 
in  normal  as  well  as  abnormal  conditions.  Bouchard,  of  Paris, 
laid  great  stress  on  autointoxication  as  the  prime  factor  in  most 
all  morbid  phenomena,  favoring  circulatory  stasis  of  the  liver, 
and  causing,  in  a  measure,  morbid  conditions  and  metabolic  dis- 
turbance, as  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections." 

A  LL  THIS  IS  CONFIRMED  by  Doctor  Bliler's  own  experience, 
"that  appendicitis  and  carbuncle,  from  which  we  get  fatal 
toxemia,  also  pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  are  local  morbid  manifesta- 
tions of  gastro-intestinal  poisoning  and  infection,  attacking  the 
weakest  point  of  resistance,  which  varies  in  different  individuals. 
Theorists,  no  doubt,  will  take  issue,  but  the  facts  remain;  they 
are  all  pus-producing  and  tissue  destroying  toxemias,  and  by 
using  the  same  eliminatives,  they  all  disappear  (in  primary 
stages),  and  normal  conditions  are  restored.  Our  social  rela- 
tions, with  excesses  of  food  and  drink,  are  not  conducive  to 
natural  immunity  from  autointoxication." 

George  Edwin  Hunt,  D.D.S.,  Editor  of  Oral  Hygiene, 
goes  Doctor  Bliler  one  better  and  indicates  how  autointoxi- 
cation can  be  removed  by  less  strenuous  methods  than  the  rev- 
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olutionizing  of  our  social  customs.  "Putrefaction  in  the  colon,*' 
says  Doctor  Hunt,  "is  mainly  due  to  an  excess  of  animal  pro- 
teins in  the  food.  Any  one  can  reduce  it  to  a  minimum  or  get 
rid  of  it  altogether  by  cutting  out  meat  as  a  diet,  walking  a  few 
miles  each  day,  and  drinking  buttermilk.  Without  meat  the 
amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  will  probably  be  reduced  to  the 
point  where  what  is  taken  as  food  will  be  assimilated  and  used 
up  in  constructive  metabolism;  the  walk  will  create  a  sufficient 
demand  for  nitrogen  foods  to  care  for  what  you  do  eat  and  is 
therefore  an  aid  to  the  proper  form  of  diet;  the  bacilli  in  the 
buttermilk  are  anti-ferment  agents  and  will  reduce  the  number 
of  putrefaction  bacilli  in  the  colon.  The  constant  use  of 
eliminatives  is  harmful.  While  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the  lower 
bowel  by  means  of  purges  will  carry  away  immense  numbers 
of  bacteria,  unless  preventive  measures  are  adopted  for  their 
future  inhibition  the  same  causes  which  led  to  their  propagation 
before  the  exhibition  of  the  purge  will  operate  to  bring  about  the 
same  effects  after  its  use.  Without  unassimilated  animal  pro- 
tein in  the  colon,  there  is  little  or  nothing  for  putrefactive  bac- 
teria to  feed  upon.*' 

Y    V  Y 

The  BOWELS  should  move  three  times  a  day.  The  big  apes 
in  the  zoological  gardens  have  three  bowel  movements  a  day. 
Doctor  Hornaday  says  the  apes  in  the  Bronx  Park  collection 
have  three  bowel  movements  a  day.  The  Turks  habitually 
move  the  bowels  three  times  a  day.  The  natives  of  South 
Africa  do  the  same.  The  Japanese  have  used  agar-agar  from 
time  immemorial.  The  Siberian  natives  kill  the  reindeer,  take 
the  half-digested  reindeer  moss  out  of  their  stomachs  and  eat 
it  to  secure  free  bowel  movement.  The  Alaskan  Indians  use 
seaweed  dried  in  the  sun  on  the  shore.    Dogs  eat  grass. 
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"The  first  wealth  is  health;  sickness  is  poor  spirited;  it 
must  husband  its  resources  to  live.  But  health  answers  its  own 
ends  and  has  to  spare;  runs  over  and  inundates  the  creeks  and 
meadowlands  of  other  men*s  necessities.** — Emerson. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  Increasing  Cost  of  Meat 

npwo  RECENT  CONSULAR  REPORTS  from  Europe  throw  in- 
*  teresting  light  on  the  rising  price  of  meat.  In  Germany, 
says  Consul  General  Robert  T.  Skinner,  of  Hamburg,  "the  cost 
of  meat  continues  generally  to  increase  and  the  number  of  animals 
which  reach  the  abattoirs  to  decrease,'*  and  gives  the  following 
figures  to  confirm  this  statement : 


1910  1912 

Oxen   614,011  523,149 

Bulls    477,564  421,772 

Cows  1,807,550  1,727,621 

Calves   1,054,633  961,452 

3-month  calves  4,741,727  4,360,326 


T  ESSEN  ED  SUPPLY  due  to  foot  and  mouth  disease  is  cited  by 
the  Consul  General  as  one  cause  of  the  increased  price,  a  less 
ingenuous  reason  than  that  given  by  Consul  Heenan,  of  Warsaw, 
Poland,  who  asserts  that  *'the  meat  supply  of  Russian  Poland  is 
diminishing  and  the  price  increasing,**  not  because  of  cattle 
disease,  but  because  the  consumers  of  meat  are  emigrating  to 
America ! 

That  is  to  say,  in  Germany  the  price  is  increasing  because 
the  supply  is  decreasing,  while  in  Poland,  it  is  increasing  be 
cause  the  demand  is  decreasing.   It  is  hard  to  reconcile  these  two 
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reasons,  though  it  is  not  important  that  they  be  reconciled, 
for  we  suspect  that  the  same  causes  are  at  work  in  Europe 
as  in  America;  namely,  an  awakening  of  the  people  to  the 
physiological  undesirability  of  meat,  and  also,  economically, 
to  the  wastefulness  of  meat  production  as  compared  with  the 
raising  of  cereals,  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.  People  are  dis- 
covering that,  as  June  Eddington  put  it  the  other  day  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  "a  man  can  live  on  cereals  and  vege- 
tables and  have  all  the  food  elements  needed  at  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-seventh  the  cost  of  a  meat  diet.  Benjamin 
Franklin  as  a  boy  did  better  than  this,  and  lived  to  be  an  old 
man.  The  new  advocates  of  the  fish  diet  need  to  remember  that 
twelve  cents  a  pound  for  fish  generally  means  twenty-four  cents 
a  pound  for  actual  food,  for  the  average  amount  of  refuse 
amounts  to  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  whole  fish.  The  lowest 
waste  in  one  of  the  large  fishes,  salmon,  is  about  thirty-five  per 
cent,  and  the  highest  in  any  fish  is  about  sixty-two  per  cent. 
There  are  only  a  few  products  in  which  the  refuse  is  not  con- 
siderable. None  is  reckoned  for  dairy  products  ordinarily, 
since  water  in  food  is  never  counted  as  refuse.  It  does,  how- 
ever, reduce  greatly  its  relative  value  as  food,  making  it  highly 
dilute.  To  the  natural  refuse  from  almost  any  food  may  be 
added  a  considerable  per  cent  of  waste  due  to  carelessness  or 
ignorance. 

"*TpHE  NATURAL  WASTE  OR  REFUSE  in  different  portions  of 


beef,  cut  up  entire  and  sold  for  food,  varies  from  about 
six  up  to  fifty-four  per  cent.  The  great  packers  could  use  one 
and  another  part  for  commercial  purposes,  so  that  the  refuse 
is  as  nothing.  They  have  learned  to  do  this  by  keeping 
scientists  constantly  in  their  employ.    A  poor  cook  can  increase 
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the  refuse  from  almost  any  piece  of  beef  fifty  per  cent  without 
half  trying. 

"The  internal  organs  of  veal,  as  of  the  pig,  are  accounted  as 
without  waste,  while  the  waste  indifferent  portions  of  the  carcass 
varies  from  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  fillet  to  sixty-three  per  cent 
of  the  hock. 

"This  question  affects  the  cost  of  our  food  vitally,"  Miss 
Eddington  concludes.  "We  have  to  pay  for  refuse,  and  a  good 
price,  too.  Therefore  it  becomes  highly  essential  that  we  study 
the  relative  values  of  food  in  order  to  decide  how  we  shall  spend 
the  money  we  have,  especially  if  it  is  only  a  little  money." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Little  Definitions  in  Diet — I 

ALORIE  (also  spelled  calory)  :  The  unit  used  in  expressing 
^  the  heat-yielding  capacity  of  a  food.  When  burned  in  the 
proper  apparatus  one  calorie  of  any  food  gives  off  sufficient  heat 
to  increase  the  temperature  of  one  gram  of  water  almost  two 
degrees  Fahrenheit  (one  and  eight-tenth  degrees,  to  be  exact). 
A  term  of  this  kind  is  essential  in  discussing  questions  of  diet, 
for  the  body  requires,  first  of  all,  heat,  whether  it  takes  one  or 
twenty  ounces,  a  spoonful  or  an  entire  quart  of  food  to  supply  it. 
Indeed,  so  much  do  foods  differ  in  their  heat-yielding  qualities 
that  it  requires  only  four-tenths  of  an  ounce  of  olive  oil,  but  two 
and  one-third  ounces  of  celery,  to  afford  a  hundred  calories  of 
heat.  Even  foods  which  have  similar  elements  vary  vastly  in  this 
respect.  Celery  and  cane  sugar,  for  instance — an  ounce  of  the 
former  contains  5  1/3  calories,  the  latter  1  16  calories,  though 
both  contain  carbohydrates  almost  exclusively.    Obviously  then, 
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there  is  needed  a  standard  by  which  foods  may  be  prescribed 
with  reference  to  the  amount  of  heat  they  yield  and  not  to  their 
bulk  or  weight,  and  such  a  standard  has  been  found  in  the 
"calorie." 

ipROTEINS:  The  proteins  form  one  of  three  large  groups  (the 
*  other  two  are  "fats"  and  "carbohydrates")  into  which  or- 
ganic foods  have  been  classified.  They  contain,  on  an  average, 
nitrogen  sixteen  per  cent,  carbon  fifty-two  per  cent,  hydrogen 
seven  per  cent,  oxygen  twenty-three  per  cent,  and  sulphur  0.5-2 
per  cent.  It  is  of  the  proteins  that  the  structure  of  the  human  body 
is  very  largely  composed,  being  comparable,  to  borrow  an  oft- 
used  figure,  to  the  iron  that  goes  into  the  building  of  a  locomo- 
tive. The  growing  body  for  its  development  thus  calls  especially 
for  protein  substance,  the  proportion  of  proteins  in  the  daily 
ration  being  higher  during  the  growing  years,  indeed,  than  at  any 
other  time  in  life.  Proteins  are  also  necessary  for  repairing  the 
body,  inasmuch  as  in  the  daily  activities  of  life  human  tissue  is 
broken  down  and  must  be  replaced.  Except  as  it  is  forced  upon 
the  body  to  the  exclusion  of  the  natural  fuel  substances,  fats 
and  carbohydrates,  protein  is  not  food  in  the  sense  that  when 
burned  in  the  body  it  furnishes  heat  and  enegry,  as  coal  burned 
in  the  locomotive  generates  heat  and  energy.  Proteins  in  excess  of 
the  actual  needs  of  the  body  undergo  putrefaction  with  extreme 
readiness,  the  putrefactive  processes  giving  rise  to  virulent  toxins 
that  are  carried  to  every  part  of  the  body,  where  they  poison 
and  paralyze  nerve  and  muscle  tissue.  The  foods  in  which  the 
proteins  predominate  are  lean  meat,  beans,  peas  and  eggs.  Foods 
rich  in  protein  are  also  spoken  of  as  "nitrogenous  foods." 
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ARBOHYDRATES:  The  carbohydrates  are  made  up  of  44.4 
^  per  cent  carbon,  6.2  per  cent  hydrogen  and  49.4  per 
cent  of  oxygen.  Since  they  contain  no  nitrogen  whatever,  foods 
in  which  they  predominate  are  often  spoken  of  as  "non-nitro- 
genous foods."  They  do  not  in  any  way  enter  into  the  structure 
of  the  human  body,  serving  wholly  as  a  fuel  supply,  carbohy- 
drates, with  fats,  being  the  body's  sole  source  of  heat  and 
energy.  Sugars  and  starches,  which  form  the  two  main 
branches  of  the  carbohydrate  family,  are  utilized  with  the  ut- 
most readiness  by  the  body, — the  sugars,  on  account  of  their 
high  degree  of  solubility  and  diffusibility,  being  easily  digested 
when  the  digestive  apparatus  is  in  a  condition  of  health,  while 
the  starches,  rather  less  easily  assimilated,  are  almost  perfectly 
digested  (98  per  cent,  to  be  exact),  so  that  they  form  an  ad- 
mirable fuel  supply.  The  foods  in  which  carbohydrates  pre- 
vail are  the  cane  sugars,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  fruits,  and 
cereals. 

TJ ATS:  Like  carbohydrates,  fats  contain  no  nitrogen,  being 
made  of  76.5  per  cent  carbon,  11 .9  per  cent  hydrogen,  and 
1 1.5  per  cent  oxygen.  On  account  of  this  large  proportion  of 
carbon,  the  fats  are  less  easily  burned  in  the  body  than  carbo- 
hydrates and  require  a  larger  amount  of  oxygen  for  digestion, 
though  they  give  off  a  larger  amount  of  heat  than  do  the  car- 
bohydrates. This  extraordinary  yield  of  heat  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  whereas  one  gram  of  carbohydrates,  as  also  one  gram 
of  proteins,  gives  up  but  4.1  calories  of  heat,  the  same  amount 
of  fat  gives  9.3  calories.  We  may  say,  then,  that  the  bo.dy 
depends  upon  the  fat  for  its  heat,  upon  carbohydrates  for  its 
energy,  and  upon  proteins  for  the  building  up  and  maintenance 
of  its  structure. 
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"\Jf  INERAL  SALTS:  There  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  body 
tissues  a  large  number  of  inorganic  mineral  substances 
called  "mineral  salts."  In  the  bones,  muscles,  nerve-tissues, 
skin,  certain  glands,  blood,  lymph,  etc.,  these  substances  exist 
in  relative  quantities  that  scarcely  change,  varying  a  little  in  each 
organ  according  to  the  health  of  the  body.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  mineral  salts  are  found  in  the  various  tissues  as  fol- 
lows: muscle,  1.1  to  1.3  per  cent,  blood  0.9  to  1.15,  bone  34 
to  27  per  cent.  This  shows  how  important  a  part  these  salts 
play  in  the.  feeding  of  the  human  body,  as  also  experiments  by 
Forster,  a  German  physiologist,  who  deprived  experimental  sub- 
jects of  mineral  salts  and  found  that  as  the  salts  gradually 
diminished  in  the  system  the  animals  became  weaker,  with 
stupidity,  trembling,  muscular  weakness,  sluggishness  and  finally 
convulsions,  with  digestive  difficulties  and  vomiting.  Death  oc- 
curred at  the  end  of  twenty-six  to  thirty-six  days.  The  salts 
chiefly  found  in  the  body  are  iron,  phosphorus,  potassium,  soda, 
lime,  calcium,  sulphur,  chlorine  and  magnesia.  They  are 
taken  into  the  body  chiefly  in  the  green  vegetables  in  common 
table  salt  (chlorid  of  sodium),  and  in  the  cereals. 

vv/  ATER:  Water  plays  an  important  part  in  the  human  food 
"  supply.  It  constitutes  four-fifths  the  entire  weight  of  the 
body,  and  through  the  urine,  perspiration,  exhaled  breath,  etc., 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  elimination  of  waste  products  of  the 
body.  In  the  excreta  just  named  two  thousand  to  three  thousand 
grams  of  water  are  lost  daily,  a  loss  which  must  be  made  good 
by  water  in  our  food  and  drink — sixty  per  cent  of  it  being  pro- 
vided by  the  former.  Water  is  not  an  unimportant  source  of 
mineral  salts,  especially  lime,  and  often  iron,  sulphur,  mag- 
nesia, etc.,  depending  upon  the  locality  of  the  well.    The  needs 
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of  the  body  demand  that  water  for  drinking  purposes  be  fresh, 
well  aerated,  odorless,  tasteless,  limpid,  sweet  and  free  from 
organic  matters.  T.  C.  o'd. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Placing  the  Responsibility  for  the  Bad  Boy 

\Jt  R.  JACOB  RlIS,  discussing  the  "Bad  Boy"  at  the  National 
Conference  on  Race  Betterment  held  in  Battle  Creek  last 
month,  made  the  statement  that  there  was  no  such  creature,  an 
assertion  in  which  he  was  upheld  in  an  address  which  followed 
by  Judge  Ben  Lindsey.  Dr.  H.  Addington  Bruce,  in  an 
article  in  the  February  Century  on  "The  Boy  Who  Goes 
Wrong,"  verifies  this  position,  asserting  that  the  blame  for  the 
boy  who  goes  wrong  does  not  rest  with  the  boy  himself,  or  yet 
with  his  remote  ancestors.  It  rests  squarely  with  the  parents, 
says  Doctor  Bruce,  who,  through  ignorance  or  neglect,  have 
failed  to  mold  him  aright  in  the  plastic  days  of  childhood. 
"What  is  needed,  especially  in  this  comlpex  civilization  of  ours, 
with  its  myriad  incitements  and  temptations,  is  a  livelier  appre- 
ciation of  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  parent- 
hood. Most  of  all,  perhaps,  from  the  point  of  view  of  coping 
with  the  problem  of  vice  and  crime,  do  parents  need  to  ap- 
preciate that  it  is  in  the  very  first  years  of  their  children's  lives 
that  the  work  of  character-building  should  be  begun. 

"The  whole  family  life,  accordingly,  should  be  regulated 
with  a  view  to  'suggesting'  into  the  infant  mind  ideas  which, 
taking  root  there,  will  eventually  blossom  into  habits  of  right 
thinking  and  right  living.  In  their  intercourse  with  one  another, 
with  all  who  pass  within  their  doors,  the  parents  exhibit  only 
those  traits  which  they  most  desire  to  cultivate  in  their  child — 
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such  traits  as  kindliness,  courage,  sympathy,  geniality,  courtesy, 
self-control.  They  should  surround  him  with  a  material  en- 
vironment that  will  tend,  again  by  the  force  of  unconscious  sug- 
gestion, to  develop  in  him  an  appreciation  for  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  true.  Doing  this,  keeping  close  watch  over 
his  physical  condition,  and  deftly  guiding  his  intellectual  interests 
to  things  worth  while,  they  need  have  little  fear  that  in  after 
years  he  will  be  numbered  among  the  world's  delinquents." 

T\  octor  Bruce  emphasizes  the  importance  of  "keep- 
ing  close  watch  over  the  boy*s  physical  condition.**  How 
important  is  this  he  shows  in  an  extraordinary  case  of  way- 
wardness due  to  dental  defects  in  a  Cleveland  youth  of  sixteen 
years,  who  as  a  boy  had  been  a  model  of  good  conduct.  "Then, 
having  gone  through  high  school  and  begun  work  with  a  business 
firm,  he  suddenly  developed  thieving  tendencies,  finally  breaking 
into  a  post-office,  an  exploit  which  earned  for  him  a  term  in  a 
reformatory.  This  was  so  far  from  curing  him  that  soon  after 
his  release  he  adventured  into  highway  robbery,  was  caught,  and 
was  sent  to  jail. 

*'So  sudden  and  startling  had  been  the  change  in  his  behavior 
that  the  Cleveland  police  authorities  were  convinced  he  was 
not  responsible  for  his  actions,  and  advised  his  mother  to  have 
him  committed  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  Before  taking  this 
extreme  step  she  had  him  examined  by  a  skilled  neurologist,  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Upson,  whose  careful  testing  of  the  boy  failed  to  dis- 
close any  sign  of  organic  brain  trouble.  Doctor  Upson  noticed, 
however,  that  his  teeth  were  badly  decayed,  and  this  led  him  to 
suggest  an  X-ray  examination,  as  a  result  of  which  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  youthful  criminal  was  suffering  from  several 
abscessed  and  impacted  teeth. 
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"Following  an  operation  for  their  removal,  there  was  a  steady 
improvement  in  his  moral  as  well  as  in  his  physical  health.  When 
his  term  of  imprisonment  was  at  an  end,  he  found  work  in  a 
printing-shop,  and  at  last  accounts,  a  year  after  the  operation, 
had  won  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being  *quiet  and  in- 
dustrious, self-controlled,  and  without  any  indication  of  either 
moral  or  mental  aberration.*  " 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  1913  Man  Hunt 

ACCORDING  to  newspaper  reports,  1  35  men  were  killed  dur- 
ing the  1913  season  for  deer  hunting.  This  is  an  average 
of  4.5  men  per  day.  In  addition  to  the  killed  140  persons 
were  wounded.  According  to  these  facts  deer  hunting  is  more 
dangerous  than  the  hunting  of  lions,  rhinoceroses,  panthers  or 
any  other  of  the  most  ferocious  beasts  of  the  forest. 

This  horrible  slaughter  of  men  and  deer  goes  on  year  after 
year  and  nobody  raises  any  protest — a  good  illustration  of  the 
brutalizing  influence  of  the  flesh-eating  practice. 

EXT  YEAR,  the  same  as  this,  the  hunters  will  swarm  into  the 
* ^  woods  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  for  every 
hundred  deer  they  may  shoot,  they  will  shoot  one  man.  Deer 
hunting  is  more  dangerous  than  war.  There  is  no  other  sport  in 
which  men  engage  which  compares  wun  it  in  fatality  except  foot- 
ball. The  new  race  the  world  is  looking  for  will  tolerate  neither 
one  of  these  brutal  sports. 


A  A    Question  Box    A  A 


II 352.  Acidity  of  the  Stomach.— R.  W.  S.,  Washington: 

"What  measures  would  you  recommend  for  an  acid  condi- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice?" 

Ans. — Avoid  meats,  mustard,  pepper,  condiments  of  all  sorts 
and  liquids,  including  broths,  also  meat  extracts  of  all  kinds. 
In  extreme  cases,  avoid  much  chewing  of  food.  Food  should 
be  taken  in  the  form  of  purees,  such  as  mashed  potatoes,  whole 
grain  mushes,  etc.  Take  at  each  meal  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
olive  oil.  Avoid  overeating  and,  of  course,  avoid  alcoholic 
beverages,  tea  and  coffee. 

1 1533.  Albumin  in  the  Urine — Chemical  Test  for  Albumin 
— Chemical  Test  for  Urine — Milk  Diet — Sanatogen 
— Swollen  Eyelids. — B.  S.  H.,  Minnesota: 

1 .  "What  form  of  kidney  disorder  is  indicated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  albumin  in  the  urine?" 

Ans. — The  temporary  appearance  of  albumin  in  the  urine 
indicates  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  a  very  common  result  of 
constipation.  When  albumin  is  constantly  present,  it  indicates 
chronic  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  the  result,  according  to 
Professor  Fisher,  of  an  undue  accumulation  of  acids  in  the  tis- 
sues. The  concentration  of  these  acids  in  the  kidney  results  in 
the  dissolving  of  the  cement  substance  which  holds  together  the 
cells  of  the  kidney.  This  cement  substance  appears  in  the  urine 
as  albumin. 
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2.  "Do  casts  indicate  a  serious  condition?" 
Am. — Yes. 

3.  "What  is  the  chemical  test  for  albumin?" 

Am. — A  common  coarse  test  consists  of  boiling  the  urine 
in  the  presence  of  an  acid.  Nitric  acid  is  usually  employed. 
There  are  various  other  tests.  There  are  sources  of  error, 
however,  which  must  be  guarded  against.  Hence,  an  examina- 
tion of  this  sort  must  always  be  made  by  a  skilled  chemist  or 
physician. 

4.  "Do  you  consider  the  'functional  test'  advisable?" 
Am. — Yes.     The  test  of  the  renal  efficiency  is  a  very 

valuable  one  and  should  always  be  performed  before  a  surgical 
operation  when  there  is  the  least  reason  for  suspecting  a  de- 
ficiency of  renal  activity.  It  is  a  safe  precaution  to  use  this  test 
before  every  surgical  operation  in  which  ether  or  chloroform  is 
used.  When  laughing  gas  or  oxygen  are  used  as  the  anesthetic, 
the  preferable  method,  the  test  for  renal  efficiency  is  less  im- 
portant, as  laughing  gas  does  not  injuriously  affect  the  kidneys. 
The  most  commonly  used  test  for  sugar  in  the  urine  is  the  so- 
called  Fehling's  test.  The  polariscope  is  also  used.  These 
tests  can  be  properly  made  only  by  persons  skilled  in  laboratory 
methods  or  who  have  had  special  training. 

5.  "Is  a  milk  diet  advisable  if  albumin  is  present?  If  not, 
what  diet  would  you  suggest?" 

Am. — A  continuous  milk  diet  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as 
it  results  in  anemia.  Temporarily  a  milk  diet  is  often  bene- 
ficial. It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  benefit  received  from 
a  milk  diet  cannot  be  more  than  duplicated  by  a  diet  of  fruit 
juices  and  cereals, 
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6.  "Would  Sanatogen  be  beneficial?** 

Ans. — The  writer  has  never  felt  called  upon  to  recommend 
Sanatogen,  so  much  above  its  actual  merits  is  this  proprietary 
preparation  extolled.  It  possibly  has  a  value  somewhere  ap- 
proximating that  of  skim  milk,  but  is  in  no  way  superior,  and,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  writer,  much  inferior  to  skim  milk. 

7.  "What  is  the  cause  of  swollen  eyelids  in  the  morning? 
The  swelling  disappears  wholly  or  partially  during  the  day. 
There  is  no  pain  or  soreness.** 

Arts. — This  symptom  frequently  occurs  in  cases  of  Bright*3 
disease.  It  may  also  occur  in  anemia,  in  some  cardiac  affections, 
and  in  chronic  intestinal  toxemia. 

If 534.   Hemorrhoids. — O.  /.  P.,  Pennsylvania: 

"I  am  troubled  to  a  slight  extent  by  hemorrhoids.  What 
can  I  apply  to  remove  the  obtrusion?** 

Ans. — When  of  recent  origin,  hemorrhoids  may  generally  be 
relieved  by  a  cold  sitz  bath,  the  application  of  cold  compresses, 
while  the  use  of  some  antiseptic  suppositories  containing  tannin 
are  especially  to  be  recommended.  Chronic  hemorrhoids  which 
are  painful  or  bleed  frequently  should  be  removed.  This 
operation  may  be  painlessly  done  by  means  of  local  anesthetic 
and  is  devoid  of  risk. 

II '535.  Pin  Worms. — M.  M.t  Pennsylvania: 

"How  can  I  destroy  pin  worms  which  have  troubled  me  the 
past  few  months?  I  eat  very  little  meat,  my  diet  consisting  of 
graham  bread,  potatoes,  butter,  fruits,  cereals,  etc.'* 

Ans. — A  physician  should  be  consulted,  who,  after  examina- 
tion of  the  stool,  will  administer  the  remedy  adapted  to  the 
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particular  parasite  present.  Repeated  examinations  should  be 
made  to  make  sure  that  the  cure  is  complete. 

11536.  Timidity. — R.  H.  H.t  New  York: 

"What  shall  I  do  to  overcome  a  timidity  in  the  presence  of 
others?  I  also  suffer  from  chorea,  the  result  of  a  great  loss  of 
body-weight  caused  by  insufficient  food.  Am  a  vegetarian,  the 
only  animal  foods  eaten  being  milk,  cream  and  butter.  My 
daily  ration  has  been  consistent  with  the  standards  on  page 
seventeen  of  the  Sanitarium  Diet  List.  Hie  doctors  advise 
medicine  containing  iron,  but  I  decline  to  use  this  on  account  of 
a  disbelief  in  artificial  methods.' * 

Arts. — Improvement  of  the  general  health  by  an  outdoor 
life  and  physical  training  and  association  with  agreeable  people 
ought  to  enable  you  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  The  peculiarity 
complained  of  is  largely  a  matter  of  temperament  and  in  some 
cases  is  overcome  only  with  considerable  difficulty,  but  by 
persevering  efforts  will  gradually  disappear. 

11537.  Sugar  in  Urine. — H.  B.  S..  Missouri: 

"I  am  told  that  a  'trace'  of  sugar  in  urine  at  the  age  of 
seventy  is  not  a  serious  indication,  being  less  grave  than  before 
middle  age.  Is  it  therefore  important  to  keep  the  amount  of 
starchy  foods  very  low  at  seventy?  Hie  prostate  gland  is 
rather  obstructive  in  my  case." 

Ans. — A  slight  amount  of  sugar  appearing  in  the  urine  after 
the  free  use  of  sugar  is  not  a  serious  indication,  because  it  may 
easily  be  avoided  by  the  avoidance  of  sugar.  But  when  sugar 
appears  in  the  urine  on  a  diet  containing  no  sugar,  the  condition 
indicates  the  presence  of  insipient  diabetes.  The  case  needs  to 
be  carefully  studied  and  the  diet  exactly  adapted  to  the  body 
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needs.  Every  case  of  diabetes  ought  to  have  the  advantage  of  a 
few  weeks'  training  in  a  scientifically  managed  sanitarium. 

11538.  Memory  Training. — T.  E.  /.,  Saskatchewan: 

"Is  there  any  possibility  of  memory  improvement  after  a 
man  has  passed  fifty- four  years?  In  the  case  I  have  in  mind  the 
man  has  lived  a  moral  life  for  thirty-seven  years  and  is  in 
fair  physical  health.  He  is  troubled  with  insomnia  and  nervous 
weakness  at  times." 

Am. — Yes.  There  are  a  number  of  courses  in  memory  train- 
ing which  are  valuable,  but  by  giving  thorough,  systematic  at- 
tention to  the  matter,  it  is  probably  possible  for  one  to  obtain 
much  improvement. 

11539.  Rupture.— J.  H.  £/.,  Wisconsin: 

"Can  a  small  rupture  be  cured  without  operation?  If  so, 
how?" 

Ans. — It  is  possible  to  cure  a  very  small  rupture  without 
operation  by  means  of  special  exercises  under  the  direction  of  an 
experienced  physician  or  physical  instructor  who  has  been 
specially  trained.  For  a  radical  cure,  however,  operation  is  to 
be  recommended.  As  now  done,  this  operation  is  not  dangerous 
and  rarely  fails  of  accomplishing  a  radical  cure. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

CLEANLINESS  of  body  was  ever  esteemed  to  proceed  from 
a  due  reverence  to  God,  to  society,  and  to  ourselves. — Bacon. 
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High  Blood-Pressure 

Editor  Good  Health  : 

What  is  meant  by  the  term,  "high  blood-pressure"?  Please 
suggest  causes  of  the  disorder  and  indicate  methods  of  relief. 

A.  L.  Dowley 

Le  Claire ,  Iowa. 

High  blood-pressure  is  due  to  poisons  circulating  in  the 
blood,  which  result  in  a  narrowing  and  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  so  that  the  heart  is  compelled  to  contract  with  greater 
vigor,  thus  raising  the  pressure  required  to  circulate  the  blood 
through  the  contracted  arteries.  There  are  various  poisons 
which  have  been  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  high  blood-pressure, 
and  among  the  most  common  of  these  are  tobacco,  tea,  coffee, 
alcohol  and  condiments.  Probably  the  most  universal  and  the 
most  important  of  all  are  the  poisons  that  come  from  the  colon 
as  the  result  of  chronic  intestinal  intoxication,  which  always  ac- 
companies chronic  constipation.  A  most  important  thing  in 
cases  of  high  blood-pressure  is  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
ease; that  is,  all  of  these  disturbing  poisons  should  be  gotten 
rid  of  as  far  as  possible.  The  use  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco  and 
condiments  should  be  discarded.  It  is  also  important  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  salt,  for  this  has  a  tendency  to  raise  blood- 
pressure.  The  amount  of  salt  eaten  should  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum.     It  is  also  of  the  highest  importance  to  make  the 
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bowels  move  with  sufficient  frequency  to  prevent  the  absorption 
of  colon  poisons.  This  will  require  three  or  four  bowel  move- 
ments daily,  so  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  the  absorption 
of  poisons. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  to  make  free  use  of  fruit 
and  coarse  foods,  such  as  fresh  vegetables,  especially  beets, 
turnips,  lettuce  and  other  fresh  vegetables.  Potatoes  should  be 
freely  used,  taking  the  place  largely  of  cereals.  The  alkaline 
salts  which  they  contain  neutralize  the  acids  of  the  tissues  and 
aid  in  the  removal  of  uric  acid,  which  is  a  frequent  cause  of  high- 
pressure.  Bran  should  be  freely  used  as  an  aid  to  bowel  action, 
and  in  most  cases  great  benefit  is  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
Japanese  seaweed,  agar-agar,  and  specially  prepared  paraffine 
oil.  A  considerable  amount  of  moderate  exercise,  and  free 
exposure  of  the  skin  to  the  sun  and  air,  so  as  to  secure  a  free, 
active  surface  circulation,  are  also  very  important.  A  person 
whose  blood-pressure  has  reached  a  point  as  high  as  1 80  or  200 
is  in  imminent  danger  of  apoplexy  and  other  serious  complica- 
tions, especially  with  the  heart  and  kidneys.  The  best  thing  that 
such  a  person  can  do  is  to  put  himself  under  careful  treatment  for 
a  few  months,  in  a  scientifically  managed  institution,  where  all 
measures  useful  in  such  a  case  can  be  brought  to  bear  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  as  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  improvement 
can  be  secured  in  so  advanced  a  case.  Arteriosclerosis,  which 
is  the  cause  of  high  blood-pressure,  is  a  progressive  disease.  It 
is  like  a  fire  in  a  house,  which  burns  and  consumes  until  the 
house  is  destroyed. 
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Health  Missionary  Work 

PROFESSOR  FiSHER*S  article  on  "Eugenics"  in  the  Novem- 
ber Good  HEALTH  is  fine.  I  wish  very  much  that  Good 
HEALTH  could  be  in  every  home  in  the  world,  and  I  am  en- 
closing a  few  more  names  of  people  who  I  think  would  want  to 
take  the  magazine. 

Very  cordially  yours  for  health, 
Oneida  Castle,  N.  Y.  CLARA  V.  HEALTH. 

A  Very  Instructive  Little  Magazine 

I  WAS  so  impressed  with  Dr.  Irving  Fisher's  article  on 
"Eugenics"  that  I  enclose  you  fifty  cents  in  stamps  for  five  extra 
copies  to  send  to  some  of  my  friends.  It  is  the  best  magazine 
article  on  the  subject  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  think  Good 
HEALTH  is  a  very  instructive  little  magazine. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Grandvierv,  Texas.  G.  W.  RooTES. 

Good  Health  First  of  Fifteen 

I  AM  enclosing  herewith  renewal  subscription  to  Good 
HEALTH.  Some  fifteen  other  magazines  come  regularly  to 
my  home,  but  any  and  all  of  them  are  laid  aside  until  Good 
HEALTH  is  considered.  In  other  words,  it  takes  precedence 
over  all  of  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  J.  Pack,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Deseret  Professor  of  Geology, 
Salt  Lake  City.  University  ©f  Utah. 
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In  A  RECENT  VOLUME,  'The  Health  Master,"  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams  makes  one  of  his  characters,  a  physician  estab- 
lished in  the  home  to  keep  the  family  well,  after  the  Chinese 
manner,  say  of  those  laxative  medicines  advertised  as  prevent- 
ing appendicitis,  "Commercial  travelers,  because  of  their  irregu- 
lar habits,  are  great  pill-guzzlers  as  a  class.  Appendicitis  is  a 
very  common  complaint  among  them.  A  Pittsburg  surgeon 
with  a  large  practice  among  traveling  men  has  kept  record,  and 
he  believes  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  appendicitis 
cases  he  treats  are  caused  by  the  'liver-pill*  and  'steady  cathartic' 
habit.  He  explained  his  theory  in  this  way.  The  man  begins 
taking  the  laxative  to  cure  the  effects  of  his  bad  habits  of  life. 
Little  by  little  he  increases  his  dose  as  the  digestive  mechanism 
grows  less  responsive  to  the  stimulus,  until  presently  an  overdose 
sets  his  intestines  churning  around  with  a  violence  never  intended 
by  Nature.  Then,  under  this  abnormal  peristalsis,  as  it  is  called, 
the  appendix  becomes  infected  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  the 
surgeon's  knife." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Decreasing  Longevity  of  the  English  People 

*TpHE  NOTABLE  DECREASE  in  the  number  of  persons  who 
■  have  attained  great  age  among  civilized  peoples  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  various  observers.  But  the  significance 
of  this  fact  has  by  some  been  questioned  on  various  grounds, 
particularly  on  the  ground  that  statistics  are  now  more  accurately 
kept  than  formerly.  But  the  researches  which  have  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years  by  Rittenhouse  and  others  have  shown 
conclusively  that  there  is  an  increased  mortality  rate  after  middle 
life,  and  hence  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  who  attain 
maximum  lon^evitv.    Recently  a  considerable  degree  of  excite- 
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ment  was  created  in  England  when  Doctor  Newsholme,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  London  Local  Government  Board,  an- 
nounced that  the  death-rate  among  men  above  fifty-five  is  in- 
creasing in  England.  This  statement  was  telegraphed  to  this 
country  and  attracted  considerable  notice,  but  the  situation  in 
America,  as  shown  by  Rittenhouse,  is  much  more  serious. 

T  N  A  RECENT  PUBLICATION  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  Conservation 
Commissioner  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  gives 
a  number  of  tables  which  clearly  show  the  increased  mortality  in 
advanced  life  and  indicate  that  the  cause  of  this  increase  is  the 
increase  in  degenerative  diseases.  The  death-rate  from  these 
diseases,  which  include  cancer,  apoplexy,  organic  disease  of  the 
heart  and  Bright's  disease,  has  been  steadily  increasing  during  the 
last  thirty  years  and  in  all  ages.  The  increase  of  these  degen- 
erative diseases  for  the  entire  population  has  been  eighty-six 
per  cent.  The  principal  increase  has  been  in  persons  over  forty 
years  of  age,  in  whom  the  increase  ranges  from  ninety-two  to  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  per  cent.  Cancer  in  particular  is  shown  to 
be  making  a  very  rapid  increase,  having  gained  fifty-five  per  cent 
in  the  last  ten  years.  A  study  of  the  statistics  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Jersey  shows  a  slight  decrease  in  death-rate  in  all  ages 
under  forty,  but  an  increase  varying  from  seven  to  thirty-seven 
per  cent  in  all  ages  above  forty.  This  increase  in  mortality  in 
advanced  life  is  not  due  to  the  keeping  alive  of  a  larger  number 
of  feeble  infants  that  were  formerly  killed  off  by  communicable 
diseases,  for,  as  shown  by  Rittenhouse,  the  records  indicate  that 
there  has  been  little  or  no  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  sur- 
viving to  the  later  years  of  life.  The  views  of  a  few  experts 
who  have  given  this  matter  careful  attention  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  reader. 
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We  quote  from  the  paper  by  Rittenhouse  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  Mr.  Rufus  W.  Weeks,  Vice-President  and 
Actuary  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  says: 

"It  does  seem  a  pity,  that  our  civilization  has  not  yet  de- 
veloped into  a  form  which  would  be  as  favorable  to  the  valuable 
lives  of  middle  age  and  early  old  age  as  it  is  to  the  young.'* 

Dr.  Oscar  H.  Rogers,  Medical  Director  of  the  same  com- 
pany, after  discussing  dietetic  excesses,  says: 

"For  a  long  time  to  come  we  shall  have  to  count  on  a 
higher  mortality  in  our  various  companies  at  the  older  ages,  and 
I  believe  that  the  reason  for  it  is  that  we  are  all  of  us,  as  a 
nation,  living  too  well.*' 

Dr.  Frank  Wells,  Medical  Director  of  the  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  says: 

"In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  particularly  affecting  men  past 
middle  age, — an  increase  of  250  per  cent  in  certain  diseases,  and 
1  50  per  cent  as  a  whole,  due  to  tension  of  modern  business 
life." 

Mr.  John  K.  Gore,  Actuary  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  in  an  independent  study  of  this  subject 
in  1903  found  an  increase  in  mortality  between  forty  and 
forty-nine  and  a  larger  increase  at  higher  ages.  As  the  result 
of  his  inquiries  Mr.  Gore  draws  the  conclusion  that  "thus  far 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race  there  is  no  evidence  from 
mortality  statistics  that  the  extreme  length  of  life  is  increasing, 
or  will  increase  to  any  appreciable  extent." 

Said  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Statistician  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  of  America:  "There  is,  of  course, 
no  question  whatever  that  the  American  death-rate,  using  the 
term  in  a  very  comprehensive  sense,  has  substantially  declined 
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within  the  last  fifty  years,  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  this  de- 
cline has  been  at  the  younger  ages,  and  not  during  the  period 
of  life  which,  economically,  is  of  the  greatest  value.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  mortality  of  adult  ages  is  still  decidedly  ex- 
cessive.** 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Reiter,  Assistant  Actuary  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  comparing  the  death-rate  of 
1905  with  that  of  1870  for  ages  55  and  upward,  showed  an 
increase  of  1 4.9  per  cent  to  28. 1  per  cent. 

Said  Dr.  Henry  Toulmni,  Medical  Director  of  the  Perm 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  "The  increased  mortality  at 
the  older  ages  is  of  extreme  interest  to  us.  This  must  surely  be 
accounted  for  in  part  by  our  mode  of  life.*' 

Dr.  Wyeth  E.  Ray,  Medical  Director  of  the  Travelers  In- 
surance Company,  asserts  that  the  experience  of  the  Travelers 
Company  shows  an  increased  mortality  at  the  ages  of  45  to  50. 

There  are  doubtless  other  causes  of  this  decrease  in  longevity 
which  are  far  more  potent  than  "tension  of  modern  business 
life.** 

Doctor  Rogers  is  right  in  his  suggestion  that  high  living  is 
the  dominant  factor,  in  producing  premature  senility. 

Dr.  Eugene  L.  Fisk,  Medical  Director  of  the  Provident  Sav- 
ings Life  Assurance  Society,  noted  in  1907  an  increase  in 
mortality  above  sixty  of  fifteen  to  thirty-four  per  cent  in  thirty 
years  in  the  experience  of  five  of  the  leading  insurance  companies 
of  the  country. 

Dr.  Brandreth  Symonds,  Medical  Director  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  states  that  in  spite  of 
greater  care  and  skill  in  the  examination  of  applicants  for  in- 
surance there  has  been  an  increase  in  mortality  in  the  ages  over 
(Continue J  on  page  14,  Advertising  Section) 
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The  Menace  of  Cancer 

POM  a  statistical  standpoint  this  is  the  most  important  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cancer  which  has  appeared.  The  author,  who  enjoys  in- 
ternational fame  and  is  the  world's  most  eminent  statistician,  has  here 
brought  together  more  reliable  information  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
valence and  increase  of  cancer  than  has  ever  been  collected  before.  The 
paper  is  a  mine  of  facts  of  the  most  vital  importance. 

The  fact  of  greatest  importance  to  which  Doctor  Hoffman  calls  atten- 
tion is  this,  that  cancer  is  increasing,  and  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  This 
is  true  in  all  countries.  The  following  table,  giving  the  mortality  rate  for 
cancer  in  different  countries,  shows  very  clearly  the  fact  that  cancer  is 
especially  a  disease  of  civilization,  the  rate  varying  from  127.7  per 
hundred  thousand  in  highly  civilized  Switzerland  to  5.1  per  hundred  thous- 
and in  semi- civilized  Ceylon: 

International  Statistics  of  Cancer  Mortality,  1900-1909 

Switzerland                            127.7      Australia    65.4 

Netherlands                           98.8      Italy    57.9 

Norway                                  95.0      Japan    55.6 

Scotland                                 90.0      Denmark    51.5 

England  and  Wales                 89.1      Spain    45.9 

Germany                                 79.1      Hungary    40.5 

Austria                                    75.4      Jamaica    16.3 

United  States  (Reg.  States)    72.1      Servia    10.5 

Ireland                                   71.4      Ceylon    5.1 

New  Zealand    68.1 

Doctor  Hoffman  says,  respecting  the  cancer  rate  of  Ceylon,  "The  low 
cancer  death-rate  for  Ceylon  cannot  possibly  be  the  result  of  serious 
errors  in  diagnosis  or  mistakes  in  classification  of  the  causes  of  death, 

-since  the  vital  statistics  for  this  island  are  generally  accepted  as  entitled 
to  confidence." 
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Doctor  Hoffman  also  shows  that  in  eighteen  of  the  leading  countries  of 
the  world  the  death-rate  from  cancer  has  increased  within  ten  years  nearly 
twenty-five  per  cent.  These  figures  are  certainly  alarming.especially  as 
they  are  vouched  for  by  so  eminent  a  statistician  as  Doctor  Hoffman, 
whose  authority  cannot  be  questioned. 

"The  Menace  of  Cancer."  By  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  Statistician 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  America. 

S    V  ^ 

The  Health  Master 

EVERY  one  has  heard  of  the  Chinese  plan  of  hiring  a  physician  to  keep 
the  family  well,  instead  of  letting  sickness  come  and  then  trying  to 
cure  it.  Now  comes  Mr.  Adams  and  gives  the  experiences  of  a  family 
who  actually  try  out  the  plan  and  install  a  doctor  who  is  as  well 
versed  in  hygiene  as  he  is  in  medicine.  The  family  consists  of  three 
generations.  Doctor  Strong  holds  informal  talks  with  them  on  health  sub- 
jects, such  as  pure  food,  fresh  air,  adenoids,  infections,  eye-sight,  drugs, 
patent  medicines.  Of  special  importance  is  the  chapter  on  patent  medi- 
cines, in  which  the  more  vicious  of  the  nostrums  which  are  confided  in 
by  many  people  are  shown  to  be  deadly  in  their  effects,  their  names  being 
given  in  many  instances.  The  author  is  highly  qualified  to  write  a  popular 
treatise  on  health.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  one  of  the  few  laymen  honored  with 
Associate  Membership  in  the  American  Medical  Association. 

"The  Health  Master."  By  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams.  $1.35  net. 
Boston:     Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 

V  -75  75 
Behind  the  Beyond 

TO  the  first  of  this  collection  of  sketches  the  volume  is  indebted  for  its 
title.  "Behind  the  Beyond"  is  a  delightful  burlesque  on  the  con- 
ventional problem  play,  plot  carefully  outlined  and  "business"  indicated  in 
the  stereotyped  phraseology  of  the  stage,  all,  however,  sprinkled  over  wtih  a 
whimsicality  that  makes  one  wonder  how  he  ever  has  sat  through  a  problem 
play  without  laughing.  The  "familiar-incident"  sketches  from  every  day 
events — such  as  sitting  for  the  photographer,  for  the  dentist,  and  the 
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barber, — treated  with  the  same  spirit  of  whimsicality,  are  irresistibly  droll, 
as  are  also  a  series  of  skits  on  "Parisian  Pastimes.**  Readers  of  Leacock's 
"Nonsense  Novels"  and  "Literary  Lapses"  will  find  the  present  volume 
quite  up  to  the  high  quality  of  humor  attained  in  the  earlier  books. 

"Behind  the  Beyond."  By  Stephen  A.  Leacock.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company. 

S  * 

Eight  Secrets  of  Happiness 

THE  present  volume  weaves  the  story  of  health  around  these  eight 
phases  of  personal  hygiene:  care  of  the  face,  hair,  eyes,  ears,  teeth 
and  feet  and  clothing  and  drinking.  It  is  full  of  sound,  practical  advice, 
not  too  common  a  thing  in  these  days  of  many  health  books.  Happiness 
itself  is  described  as  "a  state  of  the  well-being  of  the  body  and  of  the 
mind.  No  matter  what  the  social  condition  of  the  person  may  be — rich  or 
poor,  old  or  young — they  evidence  a  measure  of  happiness  if  they  be  free 
from  disease.  If  the  body  and  mind  are  in  a  healthy  state,  you  will  find 
the  possessor  cheerful  and  ready  to  receive  you  with  outstretched  hand  and 
happy  smile.  The  hovels  of  poverty  exhibit  very  few  scenes  of  pleasure, 
but  if  health  be  present,  then  the  poor  are  likely  to  be  happy  withal" — a 
truism,  of  course,  but  a  truism  which  can  not  be  repeated  too  often. 

"Eight  Secrets  of  Happiness.**  Fifty  cents.  Edited  and  published  by 
the  W.  A.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York. 

S    S  S 

The  Human  Body  and  Its  Enemies 

THE  present  physiology,  designed  as  a  text  book  for  the  lower  grades, 
is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times.  It  has  caught  the  modern  spirit 
in  that  entire  emphasis  is  not  laid  upon  mere  physiology,  except  as  a 
knowledge  of  physiology  drives  home  the  lessons  taught  by  hygiene — and 
the  present  volume  takes  hygiene  to  mean,  not  only  one  phase  of  the 
subject,  such  as  dress  or  outdoor  sleeping,  but  every  aspect  of  health  in- 
volved in  the  everyday  life.  The  following  point  of  view,  as  put  by  the 
author,  can  not  be  too  often  stated:  "In  some  quarters,  a  certain  timidity 
prevails  in  dealing  with  the  topic  of  health  and  disease,  on  the  ground  that 
increased  knowledge  along  these  lines  will  lead  to  a  more  pessimistic  point 
of  view.    The  important  role  of  optimism  in  the  preservation  of  health  ii 
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well  recognized.  Yet,  in  view  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  wonder- 
ful defenses  of  die  human  body,  it  must  be  conceded  that  an  under- 
standing of  them  gives  an  increased  confidence  and  renewed  opitmism 
based  on  facts  and  not  merely  on  sentiment" 

"The  Human  Body  and  Its  Enemies:  A  Text-book  on  Physiology,  Hy- 
giene and  Sanitation."  By  Carl  Hartman,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Instruction  in 
Zoology,  University  of  Texas,  and  Lewis  Bradley  Bibb,  B.A.,  M.D., 
Attending  Physician,  Austin  Sanitarium.  Two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
illustrations.    Yonkers-On-Hudson :    World  Book  Company. 

^     S  S 

How  to  Be  Beautiful 

THE  lesson  emphasized  on  every  page  of  the  present  work  is  this,  that 
mere  is  no  beauty  without  health,  and  that  the  first  requisite  for  beauty 
culture  is  to  cultivate  those  habits  that  will  make  for  vitality.  Every  pro- 
cess, from  the  removal  of  wrinkles  to  removal  of  superfluous  flesh,  in- 
volves health-getting  methods,  and  we  know  no  better  popular  treatise  on 
many  phases  of  hygiene  than  the  present  work  on  the  culture  of  face 
and  figure.  The  various  chapters  deal  with  the  care  of  the  hair,  facial 
massage,  beautifying  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  neck,  and  arms,  care  of  the 
teeth,  hands  and  feet,  the  reduction  of  flesh,  etc.  The  volume  is 
beautifully  printed  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

"How  to  be  Beautiful."  By  Marie  Montaigue.  $1.00  net.  New 
York:    Harper  and  Brothers. 

"8  3  B 
Nerves 

ANEW  addition  to  the  "Home  University  Library"  that  is  meeting  with 
an  excellent  reception  is  the  volume  on  "Nerves,"  by  Dr.  David  Fraser 
Harris.  Doctor  Harris  has  aimed  "to  explain  in  non- technical  language 
the  place  and  the  powers  of  the  nervous  system."  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  produce  "an  essay  in  physiology,  because  the  activities  of  only 
one  great  system  of  the  body  are  discussed."  The  volume  is  a  discussion 
of  "the  capabilities  and  peculiarities  of  the  nervous  system,  more 
particularly  of  those  regions  whose  activities  are  not  associated  with  the 
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rousing  of  consciousness."  Of  particular  interest  and  value  is  the 
chapter  on  "Fatigue  and  Repair,"  which  is  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
entire  subject  of  fatigue,  both  muscular  and  neuro-muscular,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  sleep,  while  another  chapter  touches  upon  the  significance  of 
fatigue,  especially  neural  fatigue.  "If  the  starved  masses  in  the  great 
European  cities,"  says  the  author,  quoting  from  an  authority  on  economics, 
"could  only  acquire  nerve- tone  through  being  fed  up  for  a  week,  there 
would  be  a  revolution.  Bad  hygiene,  alcohol  and  nerve-starvation  have 
rendered  them  so  unfit  for  effort  that  they  remain  as  they  are  in  their 
miserable  surroundings;  but  a  little  more  nerve-force  and  some  organiza- 
tion and  the  course  of  history  might  be  changed." 

"Nerves."  By  David  Fraser  Harris,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax.  Fifty  cents  net.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

European  Dramatists 

THE  present  volume  of  essays  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  GOOD 
Health  readers,  who  are  likewise  students  of  eugenics,  on  account  of 
the  motif  recurring  so  often  in  the  work  of  certain  of  the  dramatists 
discussed,  notably  Isben  and  Strindberg.  Speaking  of  Isben  the  author  says, 
"Do  what  we  will,  we  can  not  escape  the  influence  of  the  past.  Heredity 
lays  its  skeleton  hand  upon  us  and  we  enter  the  struggle  of  existence  with 
the  inerradicable  taint  of  hereditary  weakness  or  degeneracy  gnawing  like 
a  vulture  at  our  very  vitals."  The  readers  of  Good  Health,  too,  will 
find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  study  of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  for  we 
have  lost  no  opportunity  of  informing  our  readers  that  Shaw  leads  the 
most  strenuous  sort  of  life,  made  possible  by  the  non-flesh  diet  upon 
which  he  has  lived  for  many  years.  Other  essays  than  those  already 
named  deal  with  Granville  Barker,  Materlinck,  and  Oscar  Wilde.  In 
the  two  latter  studies,  Doctor  Henderson  is  at  his  best.  Than  the  study 
of  Oscar  Wilde,  especially,  no  appreciation  of  the  brilliant  Irishman  that 
we  know  of  has  been  more  engagingly  done.  The  Strindberg,  too,  while 
it  suffers  a  little  from  the  Johnsonesqueness  of  its  manner,  yet  is  really  a 
valuable  guide  to  the  work  of  the  great  Swedish  dramatist.  The  entire 
volume,  indeed,  contains  not  a  dull  page  and  the  most  valuable  of  recent 
contributions  to  our  critical  literature. 

"European  Dramatists."  By  Archibald  Henderson,  Ph.D.  $1.50. 
Cincinnati:    Stewart  &  Kidd  Company. 
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ONE  REMEDY  FOR  THE  HIGH  COST 
OF  LIVING 

By  BOARDMAN  REED,  M.  D. 

IO  CUT  NEARLY  ONE-THIRD  OFF  THE 
AVERAGE  COST  OF  LIVING— one-third, 
at  least,  off  the  outlay  for  food — would  certainly 
be  worth  while.  If,  at  the  same  time,  health  and 
longevity  could  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  same 
remedy,  it  would  be  doubly  desirable,  especially 
if  the  remedy  involved  no  pain  nor  actual  hardship  when  begun 
in  childhood,  before  the  habits  have  been  perverted,  and  then 
persevered  with  regularly  thereafter. 

"XX  Y  PROPOSED  REMEDY,  faithfully  carried  out,  would  not 
only  reduce  by  about  one-third  what  are  now  generally 
considered  the  necessary  expenditures  for  the  table  in  the  case 
of  people  who  need  to  economize,  but  for  families  of  limited 
means  who  manage  to  keep  a  servant  only  by  much  pinching, 
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it  could  be  made  to  save  much  more  by  enabling  them  to  get 
along  fairly  well  without  such  help.  As  regards  the  very 
large  number  of  families  in  which  the  poor  wives  and  mothers 
are  obliged  to  do  all  the  housework,  toiling  early  and  late, 
morning,  noon  and  night,  week-days  and  Sundays,  holidays  and 
all  days,  with  the  result  often  of  broken  health  and  shortened 
lives,  their  duties  would  be  markedly  lightened,  so  that  they 
would  find  much  more  time  for  rest,  recreation  and  outings  in 
the  open  air. 

The  Remedy 

9T^O  BEGIN  WITH,  it  would  involve  accustoming  children  from 
*  babyhood  up  to  have  their  food  and  drink  limited,  both  in 
kind  and  quantity,  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  body.  Neither  in 
their  early  childhood  nor  later  would  they  ever  be  permitted 
to  crowd  into  their  stomachs  an  incongruous  lot  of  indigestible 
stuff  nor  a  surplus  of  any  food,  even  at  the  usual  meal  hour. 

They  would  be  trained  to  like  all  kinds  of  proper  food  and 
never  allowed  to  acquire  a  penchant  for  unwholesome  articles 
which,  in  fact,  would  never  be  on  the  tables  of  their  hygienic 
parents  or  guardians.  The  vitally  important  fact  would  be 
early  drilled  into  their  brains,  that  people  should  eat  to  live 
and  not  live  to  eat. 

AND  AFTER  THEY  HAVE  REACHED  THE  SOCIETY  AGE  the 
girls  when  they  "gabble  and  git'*  at  the  inevitable  after- 
noon tea6,  would  not  on  such  occasions  nor  any  other,  "gobble" 
candy,  cake,  ice  cream,  etc.,  between  meals.  All  the  grown- 
up, dietetically  reformed  citizens  and  citizenesses  would  have 
learned  the  insidious  harmfulness  of  indulging  in  suppers  after 
the  opera,  play,  or  lodge  meeting.  For  at  most  of  these  late 
suppers  the  menu  is  not  restricted  to  crackers  and  grape  juice, 
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and  even  if  it  were  the  extra  meal  is  always  surplusage  and  the 
eliminating  organs — liver,  bowels,  kidneys,  etc., — are  put  to 
the  extra  task  of  casting  out  the  overplus  beyond  the  limited 
amount  which  the  system  can  appropriate.  And  moreover,  the 
surplusage  must  be  paid  for  by  somebody. 

/^NE  OF  THE  MOST  DYSPEPSIA-AND-APOPLEXY-PRODUCING 
DISSIPATIONS  in  the  way  of  overloading  the  stomach  and 
overworking  both  the  digestive  and  excretory  organs,  besides  be- 
ing expensive,  are  the  elaborate  banquets  which  all  the  thousand 
and  one  special  associations  and  organizations,  commercial, 
political,  scientific  and  even  hygienic,  usually  give,  once  a  year 
or  oftener,  and  nearly  always  at  some  hour  in  the  evening  long, 
ordinarily,  after  the  usual  time  for  dinner.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  here,  the  customary  menu  on  these  occasions.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  no  one  could  partake  of  each  course,  from  the 
oysters  and  soup  to  the  dessert,  without  getting  outside  of  a 
heterogenious  mixture  which,  when  his  stomach  tolerates  it, 
ought  to  be  enough  of  itself  to  nourish  him  sufficiently  for  at 
least  one  whole  day,  and  many  public  or  society  men  now-a- 
days  partake  of  a  banquet  or  extra  formal  dinner  on  one  or  two 
evenings  of  nearly  every  week. 

Tt  IS  NEEDLESS  TO  ADD  that  when  one  of  the  properly  trained 
citizens  is  invited  to  a  banquet  given,  we  will  suppose,  for 
example,  by  the  S.  P.  C.  A.,  he  should  either  send  his  regrets 
or  take  his  usual  sensible  dinner  beforehand,  at  the  regular  hour 
for  it,  and  then  simply  enjoy  the  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
soul,  which  is  the  most  enjoyable  feature  of  most  such  affairs. 
If  called  on  for  an  after  dinner  speech,  he  might  in  a 
humorous  vein  remind  the  members  that  most  farmers  and  all 
scientific  breeders  of  fancy  stock  know  better  than  to  feed  their 
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animals  excessively,  or  at  irregular  times,  however  regardless 
they  may  be  of  hygienic  rules  in  the  feeding  of  their  wives  and 
children;  that  they  are  very  rarely  guilty  of  that  kind  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  because  it  would  be  unprofitable  pecuniarily. 

TT  MAY  BE  OBJECTED  AT  THIS  POINT  that  cutting  off  a  few 
A  extra  meals,  while  it  might  prevent  some  attacks  of  indiges- 
tion and  conduce  to  the  prevention  of  unwholesome  fat — not  an 
unimportant  consideration  in  these  days  when  fat  women  are 
very  much  out  of  fashion — yet  could  scarcely  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  greatly,  and  a  few  bilious  attacks,  more  or  less,  would  be 
of  little  consequence  in  comparison  with  the  pleasure  of  gratify- 
ing one's  palate  to  any  extent  desired.  That  is  the  usual  idea 
upon  which  an  immense  majority  of  people  act;  but  it  is  just 
where  a  colossal  mistake  is  commonly  made. 

In  the  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette  for  January,  1912, 
appeared  an  article  by  the  present  writer,  which  showed  that 
an  enormously  large  proportion  of  present  disease,  both  acute 
and  chronic,  especially  the  latter,  results  directly,  or  indirectly, 
from  dietetic  errors,  chiefly  from  the  excess  of  food  eaten.  In- 
deed, considering  the  great  saving  of  life  and  health  produced 
by  the  recent  advances  in  public  sanitation,  experienced  physi- 
cians realize,  and  most  of  them  will  admit,  that  but  for  the  ex- 
cesses at  table  and  sexual  faults,  there  would  be  little  left  for 
us  to  do,  apart  from  surgery  and  obstetrics.  Now  the  money 
spent  for  drugs,  medical  treatment,  massage  and  travel  for 
change  of  climate  in  search  of  lost  health,  amounts  to  a  large 
part  of  the  annual  expense  in  very  many  families. 

The  loss  of  earning  power,  through  sickness,  is  another 
tremendous  drain,  and  to  obviate  most  of  this,  by  normal  eating 
and  drinking,  would  vastly  help  in  meeting  the  soaring  rates  for 
nearly  all  kinds  of  food. 
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Two  Meals  a  Day  Enough — Only  One  Hot 

DUT  THE  PROPOSED  REFORM  in  eating  habits  could  and 
should  extend  much  further.  Persons  in  good  health,  and 
many  invalids,  can  be  as  well  nourished  on  two  meals  daily  as 
on  three,  with  the  exception  possibly,  of  those  engaged  for  long 
hours  in  the  hardest  manual  labor.  For  them  a  luncheon  at 
midday,  consisting  say  of  whole-wheat  bread  and  butter  with 
cheese  or  nuts  if  desired,  and  ripe  fruit,  would  fully  satisfy  all 
their  actual  needs.  And  with  the  multiplicity  of  wholesome, 
palatable  and  ready-cooked  cereal  preparations  in  the  form  of 
flakes,  bread,  zwieback,  biscuits,  crackers,  cakes,  etc.,  and  the 
variety  of  nuts  and  cheese  available  for  immediate  consumption, 
with  the  addition  of  milk  and  butter,  there  is  no  real  need  of 
preparing  a  hot  breakfast,  except  to  continue  a  useless  habit. 
The  nuts  and  cheese  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  protein,  the 
tissue-forming  element,  than  meat  or  any  other  food  known.  A 
tumbler  of  water  upon  arising  and  another  shortly  before  break- 
fast, with  more  of  it,  or  milk,  or  some  fruit  juice,  at  the  end 
of  breakfast,  would  meet  healthfully  the  demand  for  liquids  in 
the  morning,  and  there  is  nothing  which  will  better  quench  thirst 
afterward  than  water,  mixed  when  preferred  with  the  juice  of 
ripe  fruit. 

The  child  brought  up  simply  and  rationally,  as  suggested, 
would  never  want  coffee  nor  tea,  and  would  certainly  be  better 
without  them,  quite  aside  from  the  cost  and  the  trouble  of  pre- 
paring them. 

THINNER,  SERVED  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  DAY,  should  be  the 
*^  one  hot  meal  when  economy  of  either  money  or  work  is  a 
desideratum.  This,  while  it  sometimes  includes  meat  for  those 
who  can  afford  it,  yet  the  other  protein  foods  mentioned 
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supply  its  place  better,  except  for  habit  or  custom.  The 
non-meat  eaters  comprise  some  of  the  strongest  men  in  the 
world  and  in  many  of  the  races  or  other  endurance  tests  which 
have  taken  place  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  they  have  borne 
off  the  lion's  share  of  the  prizes.  Let  it  be  emphasized,  that 
habit,  from  long  indulgence  in  it,  is  the  chief  excuse  for  the 
use  of  meat  as  of  coffee,  tea  and  the  stronger  condiments.  They 
are  all  both  expensive  and  superfluous. 

It  is  now  a  well-established  fact  that  coffee  and  tea  are  in 
no  sense  foods,  except  for  the  sugar  and  milk  usually  served 
with  them,  but  are  merely  stimulating  drugs  which,  so  far  from 
adding  anything  to  the  nutrition,  have  for  their  final  effect  a 
certain  lowering  of  vitality.  Even  the  strongest  persons  who 
live  long  in  spite  of  them,  would  live  longer  without  them. 

£\  NE  HOT  MEAL  A  DAY  INSTEAD  OF  THREE  would  be  a 
double  economy — in  fact  a  triple  gain — a  decided  saving 
in  the  cost  of  fuel,  a  saving  of  work,  and  the  avoidance  of  much 
added  discomfort  for  the  kitchen  workers  from  the  extra  heat  in 
the  long  summers.  The  majority  of  even  bottle-fed  babies  in 
civilized  nations  in  this  twentieth  century,  are  nourished  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  regard  for  their  actual  physical  re- 
quirements, almost  as  scientifically,  indeed,  as  our  prize  chickens 
and  cattle.  After  they  have  been  weaned,  and  have  passed  their 
second  summer,  the  unhygienic  feeding  generally  begins. 

T  N  MANY  HOUSEHOLDS  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years  they 
are  set  up  in  high  chairs  at  the  family  table,  and  then  gradu- 
ally introduced  to  the  various  drugs  misnamed  "food  acces- 
sories,*' which  their  elders  have  formed  the  habit  of  demanding 
as  necessities.  For  example,  they  are  given  a  taste,  occasionally, 
of  coffee  and  by  many  parents,  often  a  sip  of  beer,  or  wine, 
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until  gradually  there  has  been  developed,  first  a  tolerance,  then 
a  liking,  and  finally  an  imperative  need  of  these  superfluous  and 
generally  harmful  additions  to  the  normal  daily  diet. 

In  early  childhood,  too,  they  are  commonly  put  through  the 
ordeal  of  learning  to  tolerate  die  highly  seasoned  combinations 
spiced  with  pepper,  mustard  or  some  still  more  fiery  sauce  which 
have  become  indispensable  to  the  jaded  palates  and  worn-out 
stomachs  of  so  many  gourmands. 

f\  NE  CAN  EASILY  IMAGINE  THE  PLIGHT  OF  A  YOUTH  who 
has  been  always  limited  to  natural  food  seasoned  simply 
with  the  little  salt  that  the  system  requires  with  others  of  the 
mildest  flavorings,  when  he  first  swallows  a  generous  portion  of 
one  of  the  red-hot  compounds  in  common  use.  His  tears  would 
flow  and  his  throat  burn,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  man 
who  sat  at  a  hotel  table  near  a  missionary  just  returned  from 
India.  As  the  story  is  told,  the  latter  had  become  so  habituated 
to  the  extra  fiery  sauces  of  that  heathen  land,  that  he  could  not 
do  without  them  and  had  brought  home  a  bottle  of  one  of  them 
which  stood  on  the  table  near  by.  His  neighbor,  supposing  the 
bottle  to  be  for  general  use,  asked  the  waiter  for  it  only  to 
learn  that  it  was  the  minister's  private  property.  The  latter  in- 
sisting upon  its  being  given  him,  he  poured  on  his  meat  a  large 
dose  of  the  abnormally  hot  stuff.  Then  with  streaming  eyes, 
and  choking  voice,  after  taking  a  mouthful  he  said  to  the 
missionary : 

"Arn*t  you  a  minister,  sir?" 

!!Yes" 

"Do  you  still  preach  the  old-fashioned  doctrine  of  hell  and 
damnation?** 

"Yes;  I  do,"  confessed  the  missionary. 

"Well;  you  are  the  first  minister  I  ever  saw  who  carried 
samples.*' 
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ClMPLE  UNSEASONED  OR  slightly  seasoned  food  always 
^  stimulates  sufficiently  the  appetite  and  the  secretion  of  the 
digestive  juices  of  the  healthy  man  before  the  injurious  con- 
coctions of  the  cooks  have  spoiled  his  stomach.  He  will  eat 
as  much  as  he  needs  of  plain  nourishing  foods  without  the  help 
of  any  whips  or  spurs,  such  as  the  sharper  spices  furnish. 
Goaded  by  these  his  stomach  soon  begins  to  demand  an  excess  of 
food  and,  as  a  result,  in  the  opinion  of  many  leading  physicians, 
the  majority  of  people  eat  far  too  much,  often  twice  as  much 
as  their  systems  need  or  can  digest  and  assimilate.  The  gastro- 
intestinal specialists  insist  that  a  preponderance  of  their  patients 
have  an  excessively  strong  gastric  juice,  which  is  a  joint  result  of 
overstimulation  and  overeating.  As  a  further  consequence,  many 
of  them  develop  a  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer,  and  one  of  these 
is  the  most  frequent  precursor  and  probable  cause  of  cancer  in 
the  same  parts. 

TjAMILIES  THAT  POSSESS  ENOUGH  OF  THE  WHEREWITHAL, 
and  also  many  who  complain  loudly  of  the  high  cost  of 
living,  nearly  always  have  a  rich  toothsome  dessert  at  dinner  and 
frequently  at  lunch  as  well.  Then,  after  the  diners  have  eaten 
as  much  of  the  meat,  vegetables  and  other  substantials  as  they 
can  be  induced  to  take  with  the  help  of  the  stimulating  liquids 
and  condiments,  and  the  real  wants  of  the  body  have  been  fully 
supplied — often  oversupplied — the  dessert  is  eaten  additionally 
for  the  palate's  sake — because  it  tastes  good.  Thus  the  system 
is  still  further  overburdened. 

A  Plea  for  the  Women 

FF  NOT  FOR  ECONOMY'S  nor  even  for  health's  sake  (though 
health  would  be  promoted  by  giving  the  stomach  a  partial 
rest  on  every  holiday  when  other  work  stops),  at  least  for 
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decency's  sake,  the  men  of  the  family,  where  there  is  no  servant, 
should  refrain  from  demanding  a  more  generous  hot  cooked 
dinner  on  Sundays  than  on  other  days.  When  the  wife  and 
mother  has  to  prepare  the  Sunday  dinner,  it  ought  to  be  a 
simpler  meal  than  usual,  not  a  richer  one,  as  is  attempted  in 
many  such  families.  Rather  than  oblige  the  poor  fagged-out 
house-wife  to  spend  several  hours  on  what  should  be  her  day 
of  rest,  in  preparing  an  elaborate  hot  meal  while  the  men  are 
taking  it  easy,  why  not  depend  again  on  raw  fruit,  salads  and 
the  ready-cooked  preparations  as  at  breakfast?  No  one  would 
suffer  or  be  the  worse  off,  and  the  extra  toadying  to  the  palate 
could  be  left  for  the  week-day  dinners. 

T  NDEED,  IT  WOULD  SEEM  AT  FIRST  THOUGHT  that  women 
might  better  be  fighting  for  a  more  equal  division  of  labor 
than  for  the  right  to  vote  and  sit  on  juries,  though  doubtless 
winning  the  latter  would  help  mightily  to  gain  the  former. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  men  should  have  their  working 
hours  cut  down  to  eight  and  the  partners  of  their  joys  and  sor- 
rows, whose  duties  are  in  the  household,  be  compelled  to  work 
sixteen,  besides  often  having  to  nurse  a  baby  once  or  twice 
during  the  night.  To  make  Sunday  still  more  a  day  of  rest 
for  the  women  who  are  overworked  let  their  husbands,  brothers 
and  sons  be  gallant  enough  to  help  set  the  table  and  wash  up 
afterward,  when  there  is  no  servant. 

HpHE  IMMENSE  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  WHICH  IS  WORSE 
*  THAN  WASTED  ON  ALCOHOLICS  AND  TOBACCO  is  another 
story  which  need  not  be  gone  into  here.  No  comment  could 
add  to  the  significance  of  the  startling  fact  stated  by  Fayant 
in  a  recent  magazine  article,  that  the  smoking  and  drinking  bill 
of  the  American  people  now  reaches  the  enormous  figure  of 
$2,700,000,000  a  year. 
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/CONSIDERING  the  abuses  of  the  eating  function,  and  the  money 
^  squandered  on  alcohol  and  tobacco,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  cost  of  living  is  high;  why  also  the  human  race 
is  degenerating,  and  the  doctors  obliged  to  work  overtime.  That 
the  almost  universal  overeating  must  largely  increase  the  outlay 
for  food  and  prove  burdensome  to  all  but  the  rich,  is  apparent. 
The  cost  of  supplying  the  necessities  and  ordinary  comforts  of 
life,  the  experts  agree,  is  likely  to  go  on  increasing,  since 
specialists  are  unavoidably  multiplying  in  all  the  arts  and  trades, 
as  well  as  in  medicine.  People  of  limited  means  must  learn  to 
live  more  simply  if  their  actual  wants  and  comforts  are  to  be 
supplied. 

Besides  avoiding  other  foolish  extravagances  they  should  cut 
out  of  their  diet  all  articles  not  needed  for  nutrition,  especially 
such  as  are  harmful  to  health,  tending  therefore  to  lessen  their 
earning  power,  hasten  old  age,  shorten  life,  and  contribute  to 
the  further  degeneracy  of  the  race. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Chinese  Statesman  Rebukes  American  Drinking 
Customs 

TlNG  Fang  while  serving  as  Chinese  Minister  to  th 
™  United  States  gained  a  well  deserved  reputation  as 
wit,  and  was  ever  a  popular  guest  at  social  functions  o 
all  kinds,  appearing  to  particular  advantage  as  an  after-dinne 
speaker.  His  experience,  therefore,  well  qualifies  him  to  write  o 
"American  dinners  and  American  manners,"  which  he  does  i 
the  March  Harper* s.  Very  much  that  he  says  about  America 
dinners  and  manners  is  complimentary,  indeed,  and  much  flatter 
ing,  but  he  takes  the  opportunity  to  challenge  one  feature  o 
American  entertaining — the  serving  of  wines. 
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"TVTill  SOME  ONE  INFORM  ME,"  he  asks,  "why  so  many 
varieties  of  wines  are  always  served  on  American  tables, 
and  why  the  sparkling  champagne  is  never  avoidable?"  To 
say  nothing  about  the  hygienic  value  of  abstinence,  the  improved 
intellectual  quality  of  conversation  at  non-wine  dinners  alone 
would  justify  a  change  in  our  customs,  says  the  writer.  "I  do 
not  suppose  that  many  will  agree  with  me,  but  in  my  opinion  it 
would  be  more  agreeable,  and  would  improve  the  general  con- 
versation, if  all  drinks  of  an  intoxicating  nature  were  abolished 
from  the  dining-table.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  are 
some  families  (may  the  number  increase  every  day)  where  in- 
toxicating liquors  are  never  seen  on  their  tables.  So  long  as 
the  liquor  traffic  is  extensively  and  prohtably  carried  on  in 
Lurope  and  America,  and  so  long  as  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
is  so  enormous,  so  long  will  there  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  its  ill  effects;  but  in  this  matter  America,  by  means  of  its 
State  prohibition  laws,  is  setting  an  example  to  the  world.  In 
no  other  country  are  there  such  extensive  tracts  without  alcohol 
as  the  *dry  states'  of  America.  China,  which  is  waging  war  on 
opium,  recognizes  this  fact  as  a  kindred,  active  moral  force 
which  is  absent  elsewhere,  and,  shaking  hands  with  her  sister 
republic  across  the  seas,  hopes  that  the  later  will  some  day  be  as 
free  of  alcoholic  poisons  as  China  hopes  to  be  of  opium." 

^pHERE  IS  THE  STILL  FURTHER  OBJECTION  to  alcoholic 
**•   beverages,  that,  together  with  tobacco  and  poisonous  food- 
stuffs, they  are  prejudicial  to  health,  which,  after  all,  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  successful  social  life. 

The  writer  alludes  to  a  volume  entitled  "The  Aristocracy  of 
Health,"  written  by  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Henderson,  wife  of  the 
late  Senator  John  B.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  and  one  of 
Washington's   most  successful   hostesses.     "The   facts  and 
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arguments  adduced  against  tobacco-smoking,  strong  drink 
and  poisonous  foods,"  he  says,  **are  set  forth  in  such  a 
clear  and  convincing  manner  in  a  book  written  by  a 
talented  American  lady,  that  soon  after  reading  it  I  became 
a  teetotaler  and  'sanditarian,'  and  began  at  once  to  reap 
the  benefits.  I  felt  that  I  ought  not  to  keep  such  a  good 
thing  to  myself,  but  that  I  should  preach  the  doctrine  far 
and  wide.  I  soon  found,  however,  that  it  was  an  impossi- 
ble task  to  try  and  save  men  from  themselves,  and  I  acquired 
the  unenviable  sobriquet  of  'crank';  but  I  was  not  dis- 
mayed. From  my  native  friends  I  turned  to  the  foreign  com- 
munity in  Peking,  thinking  that  the  latter  would  possess  better 
judgment,  appreciate  and  be  converted  to  the  sanditarian  doc- 
trine. Among  the  foreigners  I  appealed  to,  one  was  a  dis- 
tinguished diplomat,  and  the  other  a  gentleman  in  the  Chinese 
service  with  a  world-wide  reputation.  Both  were  elderly  and 
in  delicate  health,  and  it  was  my  earnest  hope  that  by  reading 
this  book,  which  was  sent  to  them,  they  would  be  convinced  of 
their  errors  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  I  was  disappointed. 
Both,  in  returning  the  book,  made  substantially  the  same  answer : 
'It  is  very  interesting,  but  at  my  time  of  life,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  change  life-long  habits.  I  eat  flesh  moderately  and  never 
drink  much  wine.'  They  both  seemed  to  overlook  the  crucial 
question  whether  or  not  animal  food  contains  hurtful  poisons. 
If  it  does,  it  should  not  be  eaten  at  all.  The  rule  of  moderation 
is  applicable  to  things  which  are  nutritious,  or  at  least  harmless, 
but  not  to  noxious  food,  however  small  the  quantity  of  poison 
it  may  contain.'* 

^pHE  EDITOR  OF  Good  HEALTH  has  received  during  the 
A  past  few  months  several  letters  from  Wu  Ting  Fang,  and 
can  vouch  for  the  strenuous  missionary  zeal  of  the  "sanditarian." 
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Naturally  of  an  inquiring  mind,  he  keeps  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  the  results  of  scientific  research,  and  is  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  to  convince  his  friends  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
right  habits  of  living,  benefits  that  express  themselves,  not  only 
in  terms  of  personal  efficiency,  but  in  happiness  as  well. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

More  Evidence  on  Arteriosclerosis 

SINCE  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  Dr.  LOUIS  F.  BlSHOP's 
ARTICLE  on  arteriosclerosis  in  the  March  GOOD  HEALTH 
we  have  received,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  author,  F.  de 
Havilland  Hall,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  consulting  physician  to 
Westminster  Hospital,  London,  a  copy  of  a  striking  address 
on  "The  Treatment  of  Arteriosclerosis  and  High  Tension," 
read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  Coming  from  so 
eminent  an  authority  as  Doctor  Hall,  the  paper  affords  remark- 
able confirmation  of  the  claims  put  forward  by  Doctor  Bishop. 
The  address  in  abstract  follows: 

"j\SA  PHYSICIAN,  keenly  interested  in  the  subject  of  life  as- 
surance,  I  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  figures  which 
have  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  great  improvement  in 
the  general  mortality  of  the  country  is  becoming  confined  to 
the  earlier  years  of  life,  but  that  after  forty-five  the  mortality  has 
not  improved  of  late  years — indeed,  between  forty-five  and 
sixty-five  there  is  an  actual  increase  in  the  death-rate.  For  fe- 
males the  figures  are  somewhat  better,  there  being  still  a  con- 
siderable decrease  of  death-rate  between  the  ages  of  forty-five 
and  fifty-five,  and  a  very  small  decrease  continues  until  eighty- 
five  is  reached,  but  the  gain  is  much  less  than  in  the  earlier 
decades. 
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"TJrom  the  Registrar-General's  report  it  has  been 

A  shown  that,  both  in  men  and  women,  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels  were  the  registered  causes  of  about  one-third 
of  the  total  deaths  in  the  age  period,  fifty-five  to  sixty-five.  It 
is,  of  course,  probable  that  this  high  mortality  from  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels  is  in  part  the  consequence  of  rheu- 
matic fever  occurring  in  earlier  life.  A  large  share  of  it,  how- 
ever, is  caused  by  degenerative  changes  occurring  between  the 
years  forty-five  to  sixty-five,  these  changes  being  of  an  arterio- 
sclerotic nature.  Before  we  can  expect  to  cope  satisfactorily 
with  these  degenerative  changes  we  must  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  conditions  which  tend  to  induce  the  early  onset  of  arterio- 
sclerosis. In  this  respect  certain  factors  have  to  be  considered. 
In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  it  will  be  conceded  on  all  sides 
that  we  live  faster  than  we  did  even  twenty  years  ago.  More 
work  is  expected  of  a  man  in  a  given  time,  and  even  as  regards 
amusements  they  seem  to  be  of  a  more  exciting  nature  than 
formerly.  The  advent  of  the  telephone  and  the  motor  car  has 
done  much  to  increase  the  strain  and  stress  of  life.  Can  we, 
then,  be  astonished  that  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  early 
degenerative  changes  when  we  consider  this  aspect  of  life?  The 
increase  in  the  amount  of  insanity  is  another  evidence  of  the 
ever-growing  pressure  of  business  competition.  Another  factor 
in  the  occurrence  of  premature  degenerative  changes  is  that  of 
the  survival  of  weaklings,  who  would  have  succumbed  under  the 
harder  regime  of  fifty  years  ago.  A  great  many,  therefore, 
reach  adult  life  who  would  formerly  have  died  from  various 
infectious  diseases  and  illnesses  incidental  to  early  life. 

<<rpHEN   COMES   THE   IMPORTANT   QUESTION   OF  FOOD. 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  more  meat  is  consumed 
than  formerly.    The  consumption  of  tea  and  coffee  has  also 
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enormously  increased.  With  regard  to  alcohol,  there  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  a  great  change  in  the  particular  form  taken. 
When  I  was  a  young  man  malt  liquors  were  the  general  drink ; 
whereas  now  wherever  you  go  and  at  any  time  of  the  day  it  is 
whiskey — whiskey.  Lastly,  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  ever- 
increasing  consumption  of  tobacco.  It  is  difficult  to  produce 
definite  evidence,  but  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  excess  in 
tobacco  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  production  of  emphysema, 
arteriosclerosis,  and  other  degenerative  changes;  and  in  a 
recent  conversation  with  Professor  Schott  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  tobacco  had  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  cardio- 
vascular system. 

"XJUCHARD  HAS  GIVEN  SOME  VERY  INTERESTING  STATIS- 
TICS  on  the  etiology  of  arteriosclerosis.    Out  of  1  5,000 
personal  observations  he  has  been  able  to  sift  2,680,  with  the 
following  results: 


Gout  (with  gravel  and  lithiasis    693 

Rheumatism    355 

Syphilis    336 

Alimentary    315 

Tobacco    188 

Infectious  Diseases    77 

Diabetes    76 

Alcohol    52 

Malaria    42 

The  Menopause    24 

Moral  and  Nervous  causes    21 

Doubtful  cause    501 


2680 

"T  HAVE  VERY  LITTLE  TO  SAY  ABOUT  THE  ROLE  played  by 
syphilis  in  causing  arteriosclerosis.   Though  the  malignant 
forms  of  syphilis,  which  were  not  infrequently  seen  in  my 
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student  days,  are  now  of  rare  occurrence,  the  more  the  question 
is  investigated  the  more  far-reaching  is  found  to  be  its  influence. 
That  aortitis  of  syphilitic  origin  is  a  very  common  cause  of 
aneurysm  is  now  universally  accepted,  and  similar  changes  are 
met  with  in  the  smaller  arteries. 

"Tn  THE  FIRST  PLACE,  the  question  of  mental  strain  must  re- 
A  ceive  careful  consideration.  Of  course  if  the  high  tension 
be  accompanied  by  signs  of  cerebral  congestion,  then  absolute 
rest  from  all  mental  work  must  be  enjoined,  and  work  should 
only  be  very  cautiously  and  gradually  resumed. 

"The  difficult  cases  to  advise  are  men  with  high  tension 
leading  strenuous  lives  of  great  mental  activity.  I  endeavor 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  by  suggesting  that  the  pa 
tient  should  leave  off  earlier  than  he  has  been  accustomed,  an 
take  an  afternoon  off  every  week,  in  addition  to  the  whole  o 
Saturday.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  lay  down  any  genera 
rule ;  each  case  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merits. 

"Tn  the  next  place  comes  the  question  of  diet 
*■  Autointoxication  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  pro 
duction  of  degenerative  changes  in  the  tissues  generally,  bu 
especially  in  the  arteries.  Most  people  over  fifty  eat  too  much 
and  particularly  too  much  butchers'  meat.  While  writing  thi 
I  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman  eighty-three  years  of  age,  wh 
said  that  he  had  three  meat  meals  a  day.  His  pressure  was  20 
— a  very  suitable  subject  for  an  apoplectic  stroke!  The  firs 
direction  I  give  to  a  patient  suffering  from  arteriosclerosis  an 
high  tension  is  that  the  amount  of  meat  eaten  must  be  reduced 
In  advanced  cases  I  advise  that  rneat  and  soups  made  fro 
stock  should  be  discontinued  entirely, 
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"T  AM  CONVINCED  THAT  EXCESS  OF  SALT  IS  INJURIOUS, 
so  I,  therefore,  limit  the  amount  of  salt  and  forbid  salted 
foods.  But  not  only  the  quality  of  the  food  eaten  should  be 
considered,  but  also  the  amount.  The  patient  should  endeavor 
to  reduce  gradually  the  quantity  of  food  to  as  little  as  is  suffi- 
cient to  keep  him  in  good  condition.  If  the  patient  be  in- 
structed to  eat  very  slowly  and  to  thoroughly  masticate  his  food, 
he  will  find  that  he  is  satisfied  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  food 
than  would  otherwise  be  required. 

" The  amount  of  tea  and  coffee  should  be  strictly  limited. 
Black  coffee  should,  of  course,  be  prohibited.  If  possible,  I 
get  my  patients  to  abstain  from  alcohol. 

"T  LAY  GREAT  STRESS  UPON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  DRINK- 
*•  ING  AN  ABUNDANT  SUPPLY  OF  WATER.  I  think  it  very 
desirable  that  this  should  be  free  from  chalk.  I  therefore  order 
salutaris,  or  tell  patients  to  get  a  still,  so  as  to  be  able  to  provide 
their  own  distilled  water.  I  recommend  that  a  pint  and  a 
half  should  be  drunk  daily,  apart  from  meals,  and  preferably 
hot.  If  the  flat  taste  of  distilled  water  be  objected  to,  it  may 
be  flavored  with  a  little  lemon  juice. 

"T%  EGARDING  TOBACCO  AS  ONE  OF  THE  FACTORS  IN  THE 
PRODUCTION  OF  ARTERIOSCLEROSIS,  I  advise  that  less 
than  two  ounces  should  be  smoked  weekly,  and  if  the  patient  can 
be  induced  to  give  it  up  entirely,  so  much  the  better.  In  cases 
of  tachycardia,  palpitation,  angina,  or  where  the  left  ventricle  is 
dilated,  tobacco  should  be  absolutely  excluded.  It  is  very 
striking  how  speedily  improvement  may  ensue  if  tobacco  be  en- 
tirely discontinued.  While  I  was  writing  this  paper,  a  medical 
friend  consulted  me  on  account  of  cardiac  discomfort  and  ir- 
regularity of  heart  action.    I  advised  him  to  give  up  tobacco 
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and  coffee,  and  when  I  saw  him  six  weeks  later  all  his  cardiac 
symptoms  had  disappeared. 

"A  FTER  DIET  COMES  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  WHAT  MAY 
"  BE  TERMED  GENERAL  HYGIENE.  The  condition  of  the 
skin  requires  careful  attention.  The  cold  bath  is  inapplicable 
to  the  class  of  patients  we  are  considering,  but  a  daily  tepid  or 
warm  bath  will  be  of  great  advantage.  The  question  of  Turkish 
baths  often  crops  up.  If  the  patients  have  been  accustomed  to 
them,  and  they  have  not  been  attended  with  any  ill-effects,  then 
I  allow  their  continuance,  provided  the  patients  do  not  go  into 
the  hottest  room.  For  a  patient  with  arteriosclerosis  who  has 
not  been  used  to  these  baths,  the  risk,  in  my  opinion,  is  too 
great.  I  would  not,  therefore,  countenance  a  patient  of  mine 
commencing  Turkish  baths  if  he  suffered  from  arteriosclerosis 
of  at  all  an  advanced  nature.  Electric  light  baths  will  some- 
times be  found  to  act  most  beneficially,  but,  like  the  Turkish 
baths,  they  require  to  be  used  with  great  discretion. 

"Tn  THESE  DAYS  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  advocate  the  im- 
••■portance  of  fresh  air,  but  some  people  getting  on  in  years 
have  a  great  dread  of  contracting  a  chill,  so  that  it  may  be 
advisable  to  see  that  they  do  not  shut  themselves  up  too  much. 
Whenever  practicable,  exercise  should  be  taken  in  the  open  air. 
Walking  is  the  best  form  of  exercise,  but  those  accustomed  to 
riding  may  be  advised  to  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  possible — 
for  'the  outside  of  a  horse  is  the  best  thing  for  the  inside  of  a 
man.'  Golf  may  be  permitted,  unless  it  fatigues  the  patient  too 
much,  or  he  is  suffering  from  an  advanced  form  of  the  disease. 
Should  the  patient  for  any  reason  be  unable  to  take  sufficient 
exercise,  general  massage  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  efficient 
substitute.*' 
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THAT  TIRED  FEELING 

T^HAT  TIRED  FEELING  which  comes  on  with  each  recurring 
spring  is  a  call  to  readjustment  of  every  day  habits  to  new 
seasonal  conditions.  During  the  winter  months  the  fires  which 
supply  the  body  with  heat  have  been  burning  overtime,  and 
have  demanded  large  quantities  of  fuel.  The  heat  not  actually 
utilized  to  provide  the  body  with  warmth  is  converted  into 
energy.  This  surplus  energy,  it  is,  that  seeking  an  outlet 
through  work,  makes  us  more  ambitious  and  energetic  in  winter 
than  in  summer. 

•HpHEN  COME  THE  WARM,  spring  days,  and  the  body  de- 
mands  less  heat,  and,  of  course,  less  food  for  generating  it. 
Less  heat  spells  less  energy — and  there  you  have  it!  A  letting 
down  of  hoat  production  causes  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  lan- 
guor; we  become,  for  the  time,  actually  tired.  Unfortunately 
the  man  or  woman  with  abnormal  self-respect  fears  that  acute 
weariness  will  become  chronic  laziness.  Too  often  ambitious 
people  see  in  this  feeling  of  tiredness,  signs  of  chronic  laziness, 
with  vagrancy  a  possibility,  and  prod  themselves  on  to  an 
energy  which  the  body  can  not  supply  without  drawing  on  re- 
serve vitality. 

*TP  HE  SITUATION  is  complicated  by  the  peculiar  manner  of  the 
appetite,  which,  taking  a  cue  from  the  lessened  demand  for 
food,  begins  taking  a  rest.  Nothing  tastes  good;  the  daintiest 
tid-bits  do  not  tempt;  we  discard  the  heavier  foods  of  the 
winter,  but  have  difficulty  in  finding  something  to  take  their 
place. 

T^OW  IF  WE  ARE  SENSIBLE  we  ease  up  a  bit  on  our  work — 
A^  we  at  least  cut  out  the  "side  lines"  so  dear  to  most  of  us, 
and  trim  down  the  day's  work  where  possible — and  eat  just 
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as  little  as  the  appetite  calls  for.  But  just  here  most  of  us, 
with  every  good  intention,  think  to  help  Nature  out  by  stimu- 
lating the  appetite  by  artificial  means.  Bitters,  blood-purifiers, 
appetizers,  and  tonics  of  every  kind  are  pressed  into  service  as 
whips  of  the  laggard  appetite;  food  is  forced  upon  the  system 
which  it  can  not  by  any  possible  manner  of  means  make  use 
of;  and  this  excess  food  ferments  and  the  poisons  thus 
generated  circulate  through  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  body 
and  produce  biliousness,  headaches,  increased  lassitude  and  lan- 
guor, so  that  the  last  condition  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the 
first. 

Outers,  SARSAPARILLAS,  blood-purifiers  and  other  prepa- 
*^  rations  of  their  like  act  as  tonics,  all-right,  but  for  identic- 
ally the  same  reason  that  whiskey  or  wines  "tone"  the  system — 
because  of  the  large  percentage  of  alcohol  they  contain.  Two 
well  known  "sarsaparillas"  contain,  one  eighteen  and  the  other 
twenty-six  per  cent  of  alcohol.  There  are  seven  brands  of  so- 
called  "bitters"  on  the  market  which  contain  over  forty  per  cent 
of  alcohol — one  of  them  as  high  as  45  per  cent,  and  two  forty- 
four  per  cent;  there  are  eight  which  contain  between  thirty  and 
forty  per  cent  of  alcohol:  while  those  containing  from  ten  to 
thirty  per  cent  of  alcohol  are  legion.  Of  "tonics"  over  a  score 
are  handed  over  the  patent-medicine  counter  containing  sufficient 
alcohol  to  make  you  as  tipsy  as  the  proverbial  lord,  and  which, 
if  indulged  in  until  they  become  a  habit,  will  make  you  as  con- 
firmed a  toper  as  the  veriest  drunkard.  Then  there  are  elexirs 
and  cordials  and  exhilarators  of  various  kinds,  likewise  contain- 
ing alcohol  in  dangerous  proportions,  the  users  of  which,  as 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  has  put  it,  "are  sipping  by  the  table- 
spoon or  wine  glassful  what  the  tippler  takes  across  the  licence- 
paying  bar." 
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A  FEW  YEARS  AGO  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medic-al 
Association  reported  a  case  which  illustrates  the  typical 
effects  of  this  class  of  patent-medicines  as  follows : 

A  respected  clergyman  fell  ill  and  the  family  physician  was 
called.  After  examining  the  patient  carefully  the  doctor  asked 
for  a  private  interview  with  the  patient's  adult  son. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  the  physician,  "to  tell  you  that  your 
father  is  suffering  from  chronic  alcoholism." 

"Chronic  alcoholism!"  exclaimed  the  son.  "Why,  that's 
ridiculous.  Father  never  drank  a  drop  of  liquor  in  his  life, 
and  we  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  his  habits." 

"Well,  my  boy,"  rejoined  the  physician,  "it's  chronic  alco- 
holism, nevertheless,  and  at  this  present  moment  your  father  is 
drunk.  How  has  his  health  been  recently?  Has  he  been 
taking  any  medicine?" 

Said  the  son,  "For  some  six  months,  I  should  say  father  has 
often  complained  of  feeling  unusually  tired.    A  few  months  ago 

a  friend  of  his  recommended    to  him,  assuring  him 

that  it  would  build  him  up.  Since  then  he  has  taken  many 
bottles  of  it,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  has  taken  nothing  else." 

We  repeat,  there  is  not  a  so-called  "blood-purifier"  or  spring 
tonic  or  bitters  on  the  market  which  does  not  contain  alcohol  in 
dangerous  proportions,  and  whose  effects  are  not  the  effects  of 
plain  alcohol. 

Hp  HE  ONLY  BLOOD  PURIFIER  thus  far  discovered  are  the 
kidneys.  That  is  what  they  are  for.  In  the  processes  of  food 
digestion  and  assimilation,  and  in  the  generation  therefrom  of 
heat  and  energy,  the  body  is  constantly  manufacturing  poisons, 
which  it  empties  into  the  blood.  These  poisons  are  taken  from 
the  blood  and  excreted,  part  through  the  lungs  in  the  exhaled 
breath,  and  part  of  them  through  the  skin  in  the  perspiration; 
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but  the  greater  part  the  blood  gets  rid  of  by  way  of  the 
kidneys.  The  kidneys,  like  the  heart  and  other  organs,  are  sub- 
ject to  fatigue,  and  the  more  poisons  they  are  called  upon  to 
eliminate,  the  greater  the  injury  from  overwork,  and  the  less 
thoroughly  they  do  their  work. 

One  should  aim,  therefore,  to  give  his  kidneys  as  little  as 
possible  to  do,  and  to  take  into  his  system  as  few  poisons  as 
possible — and  no  poisons  at  all  so  deadly  as  alcohol,  which 
forms  so  large  a  part  of  every  patent  medicine. 

Tt  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  spring  diet 
should  consist  of  foods  which  produce  as  few  poisons  as 
possible  in  their  digestion  and  assimilation.  Foods  rich  in  nitro- 
gen, such  as  beans,  peas,  lentils,  cheese,  and  lean  meat  should 
be  eaten  very  sparingly — the  latter,  not  at  all.  The  foods 
in  which  nitrogen  does  not  predominate  are  what  are  known 
as  the  "carbohydrates"  and  "fats."  But  these  are  the  foods 
which  enter  largely  into  the  production  of  heat  and  energy,  and 
since  at  the  close  of  the  cold  months  the  body  requires  less  heat, 
one  finds  himself  confronted  by  the  diverting  problem  of  how  to 
keep  the  body  and  soul  together  on  a  diet  in  which  the  various 
nutritive  elements  are  kept  at  the  lowest  quantity  compatible 
with  health.  The  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  choosing  as  far 
as  possible  foods  which  with  a  considerable  bulk  give  a  small 
proportion  of  nourishment.  Green  vegetables  are  valuable  on 
this  account.  Green  peas,  string  beans,  spinach,  lettuce,  celery, 
radishes,  and  similar  vegetables  are  particularly  acceptable  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  most  of  them  have  this  advantage, 
that  they  can  be  obtained  in  tins  where  they  are  not  to  be  had 
fresh.  Potatoes  and  other  root  vegetables  are  also  available  for 
the  spring  diet,  since  a  large  proportion  of  their  bulk  consist  of 
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water.  Fresh  fruits  are  likewise  useful,  and  besides  the  fact 
that  they  contain  a  minimum  of  nourishment  they  have  this  ad- 
ditional value,  that  their  acids  have  a  blood-regulating  quality  of 
their  own,  and  along  with  the  green  vegetables  tend  to  remove 
any  tendency  to  constipation. 

Omit  pepper  and  other  condiments,  also  hot  sauces  and 
relishes,  for  though  they  do  not  directly  affect  the  body  as  do 
alcohol  and  other  poisons,  yet  by  irritating  the  delicate  linings  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  they  interfere  with  the  digestion,  and 
thus  indirectly  injure  the  kidneys. 

HE  KIDNEYS  CAN  BE  MATERIALLY  AIDED  in  their  work 
of  blood  purifying  by  taking  pains  to  breathe  deeply.  The 
exhaled  breath  is  heavily  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
other  poisons  which  otherwise  must  be  eliminated  by  the  kid- 
neys— or  in  case  the  kidneys  are  crippled  by  overwork,  remain 
in  the  body  to  do  all  sorts  of  damage.  Spend  as  much  time  as 
possible  in  the  open  air,  where  deep  breathing  becomes  second 
nature  to  one.  If  the  daily  grind  is  relentless  and  you  must 
stay  by  the  desk,  then  walk  all  or  part  of  your  way  to  and  from 
your  work.  There  is  no  one  who  can  not  indulge  in  this  fine 
bit  of  gymnasium  work  at  least  once  a  day.  Do  not  exert 
yourself  to  the  point  of  fatigue — be  careful  just  to  bring  about  a 
deeper  respiration,  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  accompanied 
by  an  increased  activity  of  the  pores  of  the  skin,  a  poison-ex- 
creting organ  hardly  less  important  than  the  lungs  and  kidneys 
themselves. 

A  FTER  A  FEW  WEEKS  OF  CAREFUL  DIETING  and  gentle 
exercise  you  will  find  that  the  body  has  toned  itself  auto- 
matically; the  blood  has  become  purified  by  natural  methods; 
the  system  has  adjusted  itself  to  a  warm-weather  diet,  and,  we 
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say  again,  you  will  be  wise  to  take  the  hint  and  become  less  in- 
tense about  that  work  you  think  so  important  until  the  cooler 
months  of  autumn  and  winter  come  again. 

T.  C.  o'd. 

¥    ¥  ? 

Hotel  Men  Begin  to  See  Light 

*T*HE  CONSTANT  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  HIGH  PRICES  they  are 
charging  for  meals  has  led  hotels  to  consider  ways  and 
means  of  reducing  the  rates.  The  Secretary  of  the  Hotel  Men's 
Association  of  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  at  a  recent 
meeting  discussed  ways  and  means  of  reducing  prices  and  agreed 
that  the  most  practical  plan  was  to  lessen  the  amount  of  meat 
supplied,  as  it  is  meat  that  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  high 
prices  of  meals.  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  Kansas,  Missouri  and 
Oklahoma,  at  least,  travelers  will  note  an  increased  supply  of 
fresh  vegetables,  and  smaller  servings  and  less  variety  of  meat. 

¥   ¥  ¥ 

Meat  Swarming  with  Putrefaction  Germs 

A  LL  FRESH  MEAT  IS  SWARMING  WITH  THE  GERMS  OF 
PUTREFACTION  and  other  bacteria.  These  disease-pro- 
ducing germs  are  the  cause  of  colitis,  appendicitis  and  numerous 
other  diseases.  Fresh  meat  contains  these  bacteria  in  countless 
numbers,  and  they  are  not  destroyed  by  ordinary  cooking  pro- 
cesses. 

Fruits,  cereals  and  vegetables  are,  by  nature,  put  up  in 
sterile  packets  and  only  carry  germs  upon  their  exterior,  so  that 
by  proper  cleansing  they  may  be  made  absolutely  free  from 
bacteria. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  bacteria  found  by 
Dr.  A.  W.  Nelson,  Bacteriologist  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium, who  in  the  laboratory  of  this  institution  made  a  careful 
examination  of  meats  obtained  fresh  from  the  markets.  Re- 
peated examinations  have  shown  that  the  results  given  below 
fairly  represent  the  condition  of  meats  offered  for  sale  in  meat 
markets  throughout  the  world: 


Specimen 

Putrefactive  Bacteria 
Per  Gram  (Moist) 

When  Purchased 

After  20  Hours 
at  Room  Temp. 

No.    1     Large  sausage   

2  Small  sausage   

3  Round  steak   

4  Roast  beef  

5  Smoked  ham   

6  Hamburger  steak   

"     7  Pork  

8  Porterhouse  steak   

9  Sirloin  steak   

420,000,000 
663,000,000 
560,000,000 
560,000,000 

43,120,000 
129,000,000 
126,040,000 

30,000,000 
378,000,000 

25,200,000 
168,000,000 

490,000,000 
640,400,000 
840,000,000 
750,000,000 
750,000,000 
700,000,000 
1,036,000,000 
700,000,000 

10  Tenderloin  (well  done)  ... 

1 1  Tenderloin  (rare)   

¥    ¥  ¥ 


The  Shrinking  of  the  Sun 

A  CCORDING  TO  Professor  Bosler  the  sun  is  losing  ma- 
"  terial  in  the  emission  of  heat  and  light,  and  its  mass  is 
diminishing  at  such  a  rate  that  in  the  course  of  a  million  years 
the  loss  will  have  been  equal  to  the  mass  of  the  earth.  The 
sun's  attractive  power  will  thus  become  diminished  and  the 
movement  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  slowed  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
lengthen  the  astronomical  year  six  seconds. 
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Governor  Ferris,  of  Michigan,  Gives  Rules  for  Com- 
bating Tuberculosis 

he  Hon.  Woodbridge  N.  Ferris,  Governor  of  Michi- 
*  gan,  has  joined  the  ranks  of  "health  hinters."  In  a  set  of 
rules  entitled  "Common  Sense  Health  Hints,"  recently  issued, 
Governor  Ferris  avers  that  he  is  a  "kicker,"  but  denies  that  he 
is  a  "knocker."  "I  wish  I  could  have  say  my  'say*  without 
mentioning  disagreeable  facts,  but  I  can't,"  he  says.  The 
present  superstition  against  which  the  Governor  directs  his  at- 
tack is  the  fresh  air  fear. 

"*T*ODAY  every  civilized  country  is  waging  war  against  the 
ravages  of  tuberculosis,"  he  says.  "We  build  sanitariums 
for  this  unfortunate  class  with  special  reference  to  exercise,  rest 
and  sleep  in  the  open  air.  For  these  patients  we  demand  pure  air 
and  more  pure  air.  This  demand  is  sensible.  If  rational  living 
is  so  necessary  for  these  patients,  why  isn't  rational  living  neces- 
sary for  those  who  are  well?  The  one  superstition  of  all  super- 
stitions that  aflict  men  and  women  who  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
telligent is  a  morbid  fear  of  pure  air.  This  superstition  costs  this 
country  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  every  year,  and  worse 
than  that,  costs  this  country  thousands  and  thousands  of  human 
lives  every  year.  We  long  since  discovered  that  cattle,  horses, 
sheep  and  hogs  must  have  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  night  and 
day.  These  animals  have  a  marketable  value,  a  money  value. 
Human  beings  are  creatures  of  Providence  and  therefore  are 
not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  health.  In  the  vast  majority  of  our 
best  homes,  where  books,  magazines  and  signs  of  intelligence 
exist,  there  is  no  adequate  provision  for  the  free  use  of  clean 
air.  Sleeping  rooms  are  small  and  securely  closed  and  in  winter 
are  frequently  supplied  with  a  kerosene  heater,  one  of  the 
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abominations  of  civilization.  When  a  member  of  the  family 
falls  ill  with  tuberculosis,  then  and  not  until  then  must  the 
afflicted  actually  breathe  air.  He  must  get  out  of  doors  and  live 
out  of  doors.  Churches,  school  rooms  and  auditoriums  <-re 
generally  hermetically  sealed  jars  in  which  human  beings  are 
voluntarily  incarcerated.  At  night  even  the  college  graduate 
fancies  that  deadly  microbes  are  scurrying  about  in  the  open  air 
pounding  on  windows  and  doors  seeking  admission;  therefore, 
the  deluded  inmate  tries  to  shut  them  out.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  the  deadly  microbes  are  on  the  inside  and  rarely  on 
the  outside.  The  writer  makes  a  plea  for  the  living,  for  the 
rising  generation  who  are  the  slaves  of  their  so-called  superiors. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  health. 
Normal  human  beings  can  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  re- 
lating to  health  under  the  direction  of  a  wise  teacher  in  two 
hours.  Just  give  to  well  people  the  same  opportunities  you  give 
to  sick  people.  Let  all  work,  physical  or  mental,  all  recreation, 
all  exercise  or  rest,  take  place  in  the  presence  of  clean  air. 
Empty  school  rooms  for  God's  school  room  out  of  doors  when 
the  weather  will  permit.  When  the  weather  will  not  permit, 
open  the  windows  and  doors  and  throw  the  fuel  on  the  fire. 

"TCf  AT  simple,  nourishing  food  in  moderate  quantities.  Sleep 
^  regularly  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day  under  suitable  cover- 
ing, in  the  open  air.  If  you  can't  wash  the  outside  of  your  body 
oftener  than  once  a  month  wash  out  or  keep  clean  your  mouth 
and  all  the  rest  of  your  alimentary  canal.  Work,  work,  after  the 
manner  of  Thomas  Edison.  When  you  play,  play  out  of  doors. 
Keep  in  the  light.  Tear  down  your  curtains  and  draperies.  You 
destroy  your  eyes  by  working  in  darkness,  rarely  when  you  work 
out  of  doors  in  the  sunshine.    Occasionally  think  a  thought  and 
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throw  away  your  rabbit's  foot,  or  potato,  or  "rheumatiz  ring," 
or  charm.  Your  brain  needs  exercise.  Don't  be  afraid  to  let 
the  gray  cells  of  your  brain  play  tag  occasionally.  If  you  really 
wish  to  escape  tuberculosis,  dyspepsia,  'liver  complaint'  and  all 
*the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,'  be  physically  decent.  Fresh  air, 
sunlight,  pure  water,  loose  clothing,  wholesome  food  in  sufficient 
quantities,  manual  work,  mental  work  and  sleep  used  intel- 
ligently, offer  the  sure  means  of  building  a  constitution  that  best 
defies  all  disease,  whether  contagious  or  otherwise." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

No  Meat  Means  Better  Health,  Says  Hospital  Matron, 
After  16- Year  Trial 

TTNDER  the  above  head  the  Saint  Paul  Pioneer-Press  reports 
^  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Margaret  Clough  Montville, 
matron  of  the  General  Hospital,  Kansas  City,  who  has  not 
eaten  a  mouthful  of  meat  for  sixteen  years,  and  who  for  four 
years  has  not  tasted  an  egg,  and  who  said,  laughingly,  "At  57 
years  *y°ung'  I  fee^  hke  a  schoolgirl." 

XJf  RS.  MoNTVILLE's  EXPERIENCE  with  the  vegetable,  fruit 
**"^and  nut  diet  has  been  interesting,  says  the  interviewer. 
"Primarily  she  stopped  eating  meat  because  she  believed  it 
wrong  to  take  lives  in  order  that  she  herself  might  live.  Then 
one  day  she  sat  down  and  figured  out  the  muscle  building  power 
of  her  diet  as  compared  with  that  containing  meat.  The  result 
was  amazing,  she  says,  so  she  had  another  point  to  bring  out 
when  her  friends  laughed  and  chided  and  wondered  at  her 
ability  to  live  without  meat. 
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<nDuT  now  I've  got  the  best  one  of  all,'  she  said. 

,L*  'While  my  neighbors  and  friends  through  all  these  years 
have  poked  fun  at  me,  I  have  had  to  sit  back  and  take  it  to  a 
certain  extent  And  now,  when  I  hear  one  of  them  going  into 
hysterics  about  the  terrible  price  of  steaks  and  eggs — well,  it 
does  me  all  the  good  in  the  world  to  tell  them  what  my  grocery 
bill  amounts  to.    That's  the  greatest  pleasure  of  all.' 

"Mrs.  Montville  is  a  healthy,  robust  woman  and  is  active  in 
physical  culture.  Through  the  summer  months  she  gathers  young 
women  about  her  and  takes  them  for  long  walks  through  the 
country  or  to  nearby  towns.  She  always  comes  in  first  at  the 
end  of  the  hikes,  and  women  high  in  physical  training  circles  in 
Kansas  City  have  wondered  at  her  ability.  She  attributes  her 
fine  physical  condition  to  her  diet. 

"  'The  only  persons  who  ridicule  any  good  move  which  has 
been  proven  successful  are  those  who  do  not  know  what  they  are 
talking  about,'  she  continued.  'It  only  takes  a  few  minutes  of 
figuring  to  show  anyone  the  amount  of  waste  which  they  take 
into  their  system  when  they  eat  meat.  It  only  takes  a  few  more 
minutes  to  prove  to  them  that  meat  is  harmful  to  the  digestive 
system — that  it  is  unnatural  and  therefore  unhealthful. 

"  'Any  right  thinking  person  can  easily  satisfy  himself  that 
meat  is  the  highest  priced  food  today.  People  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  protesting  against  the  soaring  prices.  Everyone  knows 
that.  But  do  you  hear  anyone  expressing  dissatisfaction  at 
the  price  of  vegetables,  nuts  or  fruits?    Certainly  not. 

"  'Then,  there's  another  mighty  good  reason  why  we  should 
think  twice  before  eating  meat  of  any  kind.  Here  it  is,  taken 
from  Gen.  i.  29:  "And  God  said,  Behold,  1  have  given  you 
every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth, 
and  every  tree  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed;  to 
you  it  shall  be  for  meat." 
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*'  *Now,  who  will  not  say  that  is  not  proof  enough  in  itself  to 
bear  up  our  cause? 

**  *As  for  myself,  I  never  expect  to  eat  flesh,  fish,  fowl  or 
eggs  again,  and  I  believe  my  life  will  be  prolonged  because 
of  it.'  " 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

New  Text-Books  Hit  Tobacco  and  Alcohol 

T  N  A  RECENT  NUMBER  OF  GOOD  HEALTH,  we  commented 
A  on  the  extent  to  which  the  newer  text  books  are  laying  em- 
phasis upon  danger  from  those  very  popular  but  very  deadly 
poisons,  alcohol  and  tobacco.  A  more  recent  illustration  of  this 
new  tendency  is  afforded  by  a  text-book  on  elementary  physi- 
ology, in  which  the  author,  Dr.  John  Calvin  Willis,  describes 
tobacco  as  being  very  injurious  "to  the  tissues  of  the  whole  body. 
Tobacco  first  attacks  the  nerves,  then  all  vital  processes.  It 
weakens  the  muscles;  it  affects  the  heart,  and  makes  its  action 
very  irregular ;  the  heart  is  first  too  slow,  then  too  fast.  Palpita- 
tion is  very  common,  and  there  is  danger  of  heart  failure,  because 
the  walls  of  the  heart  are  not  properly  nourished.  Short  breath 
ensues,  because  the  blood  does  not  properly  circulate  in  the 
lung.  One  loses  his  power  to  work,  grows  prematurely  old,  and 
finds  an  early  grave. 

"When  the  heart  is  weakened  and  the  whole  system  poisoned 
with  nicotine,  a  little  additional  strain  from  disease  is  dangerous ; 
the  heart  may  fail.    Many  a  death  occurs  in  this  way." 

A  LCOHOL  GETS  AS  LITTLE  SHRIFT  at  the  hands  of  Doctor 
Willis.    It  affects  the  circulation,  he  says,  and  "all  func- 
tions that  depend  upon  it:    (1 )  it  deprives  the  blood  of  much 
of  the  food  it  should  carry;  (2)  it  injures  health  by  bloating; 
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(3)  it  deprives  the  body  of  much  of  its  oxygen;  (4)  it  makes 
a  surplus  of  heat;  (5)  it  destroys  muscular  power  in  the 
arteries;  (6)  it  weakens  the  heart  by  overwork;  (7)  injures 
the  brain;  and  (8)  causes  loss  of  power  to  endure  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold. 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  while  alcohol  excites  the  cells 
to  greater  activity,  it  does  not  give  them  additional  strength  for 
their  work,  and  finally  results  in  a  state  of  cell  depression.  It 
hinders  digestion  and  disturbs  the  liver;  in  doing  this,  it 
weakens  the  blood  by  decreasing  its  nutritive  element.  In  case 
of  beer  drinkers,  too  much  water  reaches  the  cells,  and  makes 
the  muscles  large,  infirm  and  weak. 

"Alcohol  takes  up  much  oxygen  from  the  body;  this  pro- 
duces two  bad  results,  namely,  poisoning  the  blood,  and  leaving 
much  unoxidized  food.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  deprive  the 
tissues  of  much  nutriment,  and  to  aid  the  formation  of  uric  acid 
from  the  unoxidized  particles  of  food.  Uric  acid  is  a  dangerous 
factor  in  rheumatism,  indigestion  and  many  nerve  diseases. 

"  A  LCOHOL  IN  THE  SYSTEM  MUST  BE  OXIDIZED;  this  pro- 
duces  much  extra  heat  and  increases  circulation.  The 
blood  rushes  into  the  capillaries,  making  the  drunkard's  'blush.' 
This  extra  blood  reduces  the  power  of  resistance  and  retards  the 
healing  of  wounds.  In  all  such  diseases  as  typhoid  fever, 
penumonia,  and  consumption,  the  death-rate  among  drinkers  is 
much  higher  than  among  those  who  do  not  drink. 

"Alcohol  weakens  the  heart  by  overwork,  a  lack  of  nutrition, 
and  a  surplus  of  water.  Alcohol  also  affects  the  nerves  of  the 
heart.  Most  people  think  that  a  drink  of  alcohol  "braces" 
one  up  by  giving  added  strength,  but  this  is  not  true;  alcohol 
really  weakens  the  brain  until  it  is  not  so  sensitive  to  fatigue. 
This  weakness  of  the  brain  results  in  loss  of  mental  power,  moral 
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power,  and  will  power.  Owing  to  general  loss  of  strength  and 
resistance,  the  drinker  can  not  endure  extremes  of  either  heat  or 
cold.  Alcohol  does  heat  the  body  temporarily,  but  a  period  of 
chill  and  depression  follows.  It  is  also  true  that  drinking 
alcohol  in  hot  weather  cools  the  body  by  increasing  sweat,  but 
this  is  unnatural,  and  weakens  the  glands  of  the  skin." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

LITTLE  DEFINITIONS  IN  DIET— 2 

Z^1  ELL :  The  unit  of  all  organic  substance,  usually  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  The  cell  is  made  up  for  the  greater  part  of 
a  viscid,  colorless  substance,  known  as  "protoplasm,"  in  which, 
according  to  modern  biology,  is  hidden  the  secret  of  life.  Form- 
ing a  core  as  it  were  to  this  minute  particle  of  protoplasm  is  the 
"nucleus,"  composed  of  a  modified  protoplasm,  hence  a  defini- 
tion of  the  cell  that  has  become  classic — "a  mass  of  protoplasm 
containing  a  nucleus."  Imbedded  within  the  nucleus,  in  turn, 
is  another  protoplasmic  substance,  known  as  chromatin,  which 
plays  an  important  part  in  cell  division,  and  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  the  determining  agent  in  heredity.  The  cell  is 
largely  protein  in  character,  the  protein  of  the  nucleus  differing 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  cell  largely  in  the  fact  that  the 
nuclear  protein  is  combined  with  phosphoric  acid.  This  pro- 
tein plays  an  important  part  in  the  diet  of  the  body,  inasmuch  as 
for  the  growing  body  (in  which  cell  multiplication  is  proceed- 
ing rapidly)  and  for  the  renewal  of  wasted  cells  precisely  the 
right  amount  of  protein  is  essential,  too  large  a  quantity  on  the 
other  hand  setting  up  in  the  system  poisonous  processes  that 
manifest  themselves  in  such  disorders  as  colitis,  etc.  For  a 
brief  point  of  time  at  its  beginning,  every  human  life  consists  of 
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a  single  cell.  Presently,  however,  this  is  divided  into  two  cells, 
which,  again,  divide  into  four  cells,  these,  in  turn,  into  eight, 
ad  infinitum,  all  forming,  not  individual  and  separate  cells,  but 
all  united  in  a  growing  and  developing  organism.  Another  re- 
markable fact  connected  with  cell-division,  or  "mitosis,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  what  is  known  as  "differentiation,"  or  that  mysterious 
process  by  which  various  kinds  of  cells  are  made  and  assembled, 
each  in  its  proper  place;  cells,  that  is,  for  the  muscles,  nerve- 
cells,  brain-cells,  bones,  nails,  etc. 

*T*ISSUE:  A  term  used  to  designate  any  portion  of  the  body 
**■  substance,  and  usually  conceived  of  as  cells  in  the  aggregate. 
Thus  we  speak  of  certain  poisons  as  being  destroyers  of  human 
tissue,  such  as  tea,  tobacco,  alcohol,  meaning  that  they  destroy 
cells  because  of  their  injurious  effect  upon  the  protoplasm.  The 
term  is  also  used  in  referring  to  particular  kinds  of  cells, 
such  as  muscle  tissue,  nerve  tissue,  bone  tissue,  etc. 

T^IGESTION:  That  process  by  which  our  food  is  made  to 
undergo  a  series  of  chemical  changes  that  prepare  it  for  ab- 
sorption into  the  body.  The  proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates  in 
their  natural  states  can  not  be  utilized  by  the  body,  the  protein 
particularly  acting  as  a  virulent  toxin  when  injected  into  the 
circulation.  To  reduce  them  to  a  form  acceptable  to  the  sys- 
tem there  are  added  to  the  food  at  intervals  along  the  intestinal 
canal,  five  digestants:  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  pancreatic  juice, 
bile,  intestinal  juice. 

TjNZYME:   The  active  agent  in  any  of  the  digestive  juices. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  enzymes  is  as  yet  a  mystery ;  by 
some  physiologists  they  are  thought  to  be  merely  certain  proper- 
ties of  other  substances,  while  others  believe  a  structural  corres- 
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pondence  to  exist  between  the  enzymes  and  the  particular  sub- 
stances which  they  digest. 

O  ALIVA:  The  digestive  agent  with  which  food  comes  in  con- 
^  tact  in  trie  mouth.  The  chief  function  of  its  enzyme,  ptyalin, 
is  to  digest  the  carbohydrates,  changing  them  into  maltose  and 
dextrins,  in  which  forms  they  are  assimilable  into  the  system. 
It  is  alkaline  in  nature,  so  does  not  continue  its  digestive  functions 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes  after  reaching  the  stomach,  which 
is  highly  acid,  though  after  reaching  the  intestinal  canal,  which 
has  an  alkaline  reaction,  it  begins  its  operations  again.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  digestive  functions,  the  saliva  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  sense  of  taste  and  also  softens  the  food  for  swallow- 
ing. Saliva  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretions  of  the  salivary,  parotid, 
sub-maxillary  and  sublingual  glands,  together  with  secretions  of 
small  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

ASTRIC  JUICE:  The  digestive  fluid  secreted  by  the  stomach. 
As  in  the  mouth  the  saliva  changes  the  starches  into 
dextrin  and  maltose,  so  in  the  stomach  the  gastric  juice  changes 
the  protein  into  "peptones."  This  it  does  by  means  of  an 
enzyme  called  "pepsin.* *  A  second  enzyme  known  as  "rennin" 
affects  solely  the  proteins  of  milk,  causing  them  to  form  into 
soft  curds,  these  curds  in  turn  being  changed  into  peptones  by 
the  pepsin,  in  quite  the  same  manner  as  other  proteins.  The 
gastric  juice  is  acid  in  chemical  constitution,  due  to  the  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  without  which  the  pepsin  and  rennin  can 
not  act.  A  nice  balance  must  be  maintained  between  the  amount 
of  hydrochloric  acid  present,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pepsin 
on  the  other.  A  lack  of  pepsin  results  in  a  derangement  of  the 
digestion  known  as  "hypopepsia;"  an  excess  of  pepsin  produces 
a  condition  known  as  "hyperpepsia."    When  food  has  been 
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acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice,  it  leaves  the  stomach  and 
enters  the  small  intestine  to  undergo  action  by  other  digestive 
juices.  As  showing  the  importance  of  cheerfulness  at  and  after 
meals,  Professor  Pawlow,  of  St.  Petersburg,  experimenting  upon 
dogs  found  that  when  the  animals  were  annoyed  the  flow  of 
gastric  juice  ceased,  while,  when  the  dogs  were  in  a  playful 
frame  of  mind,  the  gastric  juice  flowed  in  abundance.  Music, 
it  was  shown,  especially  stimulates  the  flow  of  the  juice. 

/^HYME:  A  term  applied  to  the  food  mass  after  it  has  under- 
^  gone  digestion  by  the  digestive  juices  of  the  stomach  and 
has  entered  the  intestinal  canal. 

"DANCREATIC  JUICE:  A  digestive  fluid  secreted  by  the  pan- 
•*•  creas,  a  gland  lying  just  back  of  the  stomach.  It  is  a 
clear,  limpid,  alkaline  substance  containing  four  digestive  fer- 
ments: trypsin,  amylopsin,  steapsin,  and  a  milk-curdling  fer- 
ment resembling  rennin.  Trypsin  is  not  in  function  unlike  the 
pepsin  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  chief  difference  being  that  whereas 
pepsin  works  only  in  an  acid  medium,  trypsin  demands  an  alka- 
line or  a  neutral.  It  serves  as  a  sort  of  sentinel,  posted  near 
the  stomach  to  hold  back  any  particles  of  undigested  proteins 
that  may  pass  by  and  change  them  into  peptones,  the  form  in 
which  the  system  demands  its  protein  for  assimilation.  Amylop- 
sin  is  also  on  sentinel  duty  and  performs  a  function  similar  to 
that  of  the  ptyalin  of  the  saliva,  attacking  the  stray  bits  of  un- 
digested starch  and  changing  them  into  dextrines  and  maltose. 
It  is  thus  complementary  to  the  action  of  the  saliva,  which, 
reaching  the  alkaline  intestinal  canal,  soon  renews  its  operations. 
Amylopsin,  it  might  be  added,  digests  pure,  unmixed  starch, 
a  function  which  the  ptyalin  of  the  saliva  does  not  possess.  The 
function  of  steapsin  is  to  attack  the  fats,  which  have  proceeded 
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thus  far  in  the  intestinal  canal  unchanged,  and  to  change  them 
into  a  milky  fluid  and  otherwise  prepare  them  for  absorption 
into  the  system.  The  milk-curdling  ferment  has  as  its  duty  the 
making  certain  that  the  rennin  and  pepsin  of  the  gastric  juice  have 
done  their  work,  and  digesting  any  uncurdled  milk  which  in  any 
way  may  have  passed  the  pylorus. 

O  ILE:  An  alkaline  fluid  manufactured  by  the  liver  and  stored 
up  in  a  reservoir  called  the  "gall-bladder,"  whence  it 
issues  forth  through  the  bile-ducts  into  the  intestinal  canal. ,  The 
digestive  functions  of  the  bile,  so  far  as  known,  are  three:  first, 
it  has  a  slight  digestive  action  on  starch,  especially  if  pancreatic 
juice  be  present;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  a  non-acid  medium, 
and  thus  insures  the  neutralizing  of  the  gastric  juice;  and  third, 
it  prepares  the  fatty  elements  of  the  food  for  absorption  into  the 
system.  The  bile  is  usually  dark  brown  or  greenish  in  color, 
and  is  secreted  to  the  extent  of  about  two  pints  daily. 

TNTESTINAL  JUICE  (also  known  as  "succus  entericus") 
*  a  digestive  fluid  produced  by  small  glands  which  invest 
the  membranes  that  line  the  intestine.  When  food  has  been 
thoroughly  chewed  and  the  saliva  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
its  work  effectively,  the  intestinal  juice  has  little  work  to  do,  for 
its  chief  use,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  to  convert  cane  sugar  into 
dextrose  and  other  substances  preparatory  to  absorption  by  the 
system. 

A  BSORPTION  (or  assimilation)  :  ,  the  process  by  which  th 
food,  when  it  has  become  thoroughly  digested,  is  utilized  by 
the  system  in  the  production  of  tissue,  heat  and  energy.  The 
intestinal  canal  is  lined  with  countless  hair-like  projections  known 
as  "villi,"  which  are  filled  with  tiny  blood-vessels  spoken  of  as 
"capillaries."     Into  these  capillaries  are  absorbed  the  sub- 
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stances  that  have  resulted  from  the  digestion  of  proteins  and 
carbohydrates.  The  blood-stream,  in  turn,  passes  them  on  to 
the  liver,  which  reconstructs  them  into  new  forms  of  protein  and 
carbohydrates.  The  liver  passes  these  reconstructed  substances 
back  into  the  blood-stream,  by  which  they  are  carried  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  body  and  deposited,  we  might  say,  at 
the  very  feet  of  the  cells.  But  let  us  trace  the  fats.  In  the 
blood  is  found  a  fluid  called  "plasma,"  which  oozes  out  through 
the  thin  walls  of  the  minutest  ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  circulates  freely  through  the  tissues  of  the  body,  bathing,  as 
it  were,  the  cells  which  compose  the  tissues.  This  fluid,  or 
lymph,  is  prevented  from  accumulating  in  the  tissues  by  collect- 
ing in  a  network  of  fine  tubes  known  as  "lymph-capillaries," 
through  which  it  finally  emerges  into  two  large  canals — the 
thoracic  and  the  right  lymphatic  ducts — which,  in  turn,  pass  it 
back  into  the  blood  stream.  Now  those  lymph-capillaries  which 
line  the  intestinal  canal  are  known  as  "lacteals."  The  Iacteals 
take  from  the  chyme  those  substances  which  result  from  the 
digestion  of  the  fats,  and  pass  them  along  to  the  lymphatic  ducts, 
which,  in  turn,  empty  them  into  the  blood-stream,  the  blood- 
stream distributing  them  to  every  part  of  the  body  along  with 
the  reconstructed  proteins  and  carbohydrates,  laying  them,  as 
we  have  already  suggested,  at  the  very  feet  of  the  cells,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  transform  the  proteins  into  cell  structure,  the  fats 
into  heat,  and  the  carbohydrates  into  energy,  a  process  known 
as  "metabolism." 

\^  ETABOLISM :  Metabolism  is  a  dual  process,  involving  a  de- 
•*>y*  structive  and  a  constructive  process  known  as  "katabolism" 
and  "anabolism"  respectively.  Every  activity  of  life,  be  it  a 
beat  of  the  heart,  the  winking  of  an  eye,  or  strenuous  muscular 
labor,  is  performed  at  the  expense  of  fuel  substances  in  the  cell 
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and  of  cell  tissue  itself.  Beyond  the  fact  that  generation  of 
heat  and  energy  take  place  in  the  cell  and  that  the  cells  them- 
selves are  being  constantly  destroyed  by  their  own  activities, 
and  beyond  the  further  fact  that  the  process  is  one  of  oxidation, 
katabolism  is  wrapped  in  the  utmost  mystery.  Equally  mys- 
terious is  the  further  process  of  anabolism,  by  which  the  pro- 
tein, distributed  by  the  blood-stream  throughout  the  tissues,  is 
made  into  new  cells  and  by  which  the  cells  take  the  fats  and 
carbohydrate  material  brought  to  them  and  generate  from  them 
heat  and  energy. 

T/"  ATABOLISM :   That  process  by  which  the  activities  of  life 
break  down  the  body  cells  and  consume  body  heat  and 
energy.    (See  metabolism.) 

A  NABOL1SM:  That  step  in  metabolism  in  which  new  cells 
are  built  up  from  protein  and  other  essential  substances  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  tissues  by  the  blood,  and  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  into  potential  energy  and 
heat  is  accomplished.     (See  metabolism.) 

"PERISTALSIS:  A  series  of  wave-like,  churning  movements 
*  which,  beginning  at  the  upper  end  of  the  stomach,  extend 
across  the  stomach  and  traverse  the  entire  length  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal.  These  peristaltic  movements  commence  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  digestion  by  the  gastric  juice — five  minutes,  Pro- 
fessor Cannon,  of  Harvard,  found  in  X-ray  experiments  on  cats, 
the  waves  following  one  another  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
minutes.  Peristalsis  in  the  stomach  performs  a  double  service: 
it  assures  a  thorough  mixture  of  the  gastric  juice  with  the  food, 
and  also  propels  the  chyme  forward  with  sufficient  force  to 
drive  it  through  the  pylorus,  the  valve  which  guards  the  en- 
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trance  to  the  small  intestine.  As  soon  as  the  stream  of  chyme  has 
passed  through  the  pylorus,  the  gate  closes  again  until  the  next 
peristalsis  sends  through  a  second  stream,  and  thus  the  process 
continues.  These  movements,  Professor  Cannon  demonstrated, 
react  very  decidedly  to  states  of  mind.  He  found  that  when  a 
cat  became  angry,  for  instance,  peristalsis  ceased.  This  cessation 
causes  the  chyme  to  remain  stagnant  in  the  stomach,  where  it 
soon  begins  to  ferment  and  give  off  poisons  that,  when  absorbed 
into  the  system,  produces  autointoxication.  In  the  intestine 
peristalsis  also  plays  an  important  part,  for  it  pushes  the  chyme 
forward  without  retardation,  and  when  the  nutrient  materials 
have  all  been  absorbed  by  the  system  it  carries  the  residue  on 
to  evacuation. 

T.  C.  0*D. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

An  exhibition  of  sculptures  by  Prince  Paul  Troubetzkoy 
being  held  in  the  Knoedler  Art  Galleries,  New  York,  is  at- 
tracting a  great  deal  of  attention  in  art  circles,  a  quality  that 
never  fails  to  attract  visitors  being  the  remarkable  vitality  shown 
in  all  his  work.  Prince  Troubetzkoy  is  a  vegetarian,  a  fact 
which  seems  to  perplex  many  people  who  cannot  reconcile 
vitality  of  thought  and  feeling  with  a  non-flesh  diet.  An 
amusing  statement  illustrating  this  point  of  view  appeared  in 
a  study  of  the  Prince  which  appeared  a  year  or  two  ago  in  a 
leading  American  art  magazine:  "If  you  study  the  people  he 
has  represented,  or  the  animals,"  the  critic  said,  "or  the  groups 
embracing  both,  you  know  more  or  less  exactly  how  he  felt 
about  these  creatures  in  life.  You  discover  that  while  he  is  a 
prince,  he  is  also  a  democrat;  that  while  he  reveres  strength, 
physical  and  spiritual,  he  is  a  vegetarian"! 
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The  cigarette  seems  equally  fatal  whether  smoked  or  un- 
smoked.  In  a  gas  explosion  in  a  Russian  coal  mine  a  fortnight 
ago,  caused  by  a  miner  attempting  to  light  a  cigarette,  twenty- 
four  men  were  killed.  The  only  safe  cigarette  is  an  unrolled 
one. 

¥    ¥  * 
A  Spring  Tonic 

0  PRING  TIME  REQUIRES  A  HYGIENE  ALL  ITS  OWN,  as  we 
^  have  shown  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  Good  Health. 
We  wish  here  merely  to  enter  a  plea  for  a  particular  feature  of 
spring  hygiene — frequent  doses  of  fresh,  balmy  air,  taken  on  a 
country  road.  The  temptation  is  to  yield  to  the  languor  which 
the  body  feels,  and  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  the  return  of  the 
energy  and  appetite  that  have  left  us. 

QUICKEST  RESULTS  will  be  obtained  by  leaving  the  office 
or  the  house,  and  taking  to  the  fields.  The  remedy  is 
suggested  with  the  more  zeal  because  its  efficacy  is  so  little 
understood.  It  is  very  much  as  John  Burroughs  once  put  it: 
"Of  these  gleesome  saunters  over  the  hills  in  spring,  or  sallies 
of  the  body  in  winter,  those  excursions  when  the  foot  strikes 
fire  at  every  step,  when  the  air  tastes  like  a  new  and  finer  mix- 
ture, when  we  accumulate  force  and  gladness  as  we  go  along, 
when  the  sight  of  objects  by  the  roadside  and  of  the  fields  and 
woods  pleases  more  than  pictures,  or  than  all  the  art  in  the 
world, — those  ten  or  twelve  mile  dashes  that  are  but  the  wit 
and  effluence  of  the  corporeal  powers, — of  such  diversion  and 
open  road  entertainment,  I  say,  most  of  us  know  very  little." 

1  notice  with  astonishment,  says  Burroughs,  that  "at  our 
fashionable  watering-places,  nobody  walks;  that,  of  all  those 
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vast  crowds  of  health-seekers  and  lovers  of  country  air,  you  can 
never  catch  one  in  the  fields  or  woods,  or  guilty  of  trudging 
along  the  countryroad  with  dust  on  his  shoes  and  sun-tan  on 
his  hands  and  face.*' 

H^HE  STIMULANT  POSSIBILITIES  OF  WALKING  ARE  TRE- 
A  MENDOUS.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  a  famous  essay 
on  walking  ascribed  this  influence  very  largely  to  the  variance  in 
the  walker's  mood.  "From  the  exhilaration  of  the  start,"  he 
said,  "to  the  happy  phlegm  of  the  arrival,  the  change  is  cer- 
tainly great.  As  the  day  goes  on,  the  traveller  moves  from  the 
one  extreme  end  towards  the  other.  He  becomes  more  and 
more  incorporated  with  the  material  landscape,  and  the  open- 
air  drunkenness  grows  upon  him  with  great  strides,  until  he 
posts  along  the  road,  and  sees  everything  about  him,  as  in  a 
cheerful  dream.  The  first  is  certainly  brighter,  but  the  second 
stage  is  the  more  peaceful.  A  man  does  not  make  so  many 
articles  toward  the  end,  nor  does  he  laugh  aloud ;  but  the  purely 
animal  pleasures,  the  sense  of  physical  well-being,  the  delight  of 
every  inhalation,  of  every  time  the  muscles  tighten  down  the 
thigh,  console  him  for  the  absence  of  the  others,  and  bring  him  to 
his  destination  still  content." 

*1*HESE  WORDS  MAKE  ONE  SAY  WITH  THOREAU,  "Think  of 
a  man's  swinging  dumbbells  for  his  health,  when  these 
springs  are  bubbling  up  in  far-off  pastures,  unsought!" 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  hook-worm  is  by  no  means  vanquished.  The  annual 
Texas  hook-worm  report  for  1913,  shows  that  46.3  per  cent 
of  about  1  1 ,000  Texas  children  examined  microscopically  dur- 
ing the  year  were  afflicted  with  hook-worm. 
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In  A  paper  read  before  the  Section  on  Vital  Statistics, 
at  the  1913  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  Statistician  for  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  remarked  upon  the  fact  that  while  the  1911 
census  returns  show  an  apparently  significant  rate  of  4.9  per 
1 00,000,  "this  is  only  a  trace  of  the  deaths  resulting  from  alco- 
holism. No  one  can  estimate  the  annual  mortality  loss  that  is 
hidden  behind  such  returns  as  'pneumonia,*  'acute  and  chronic 
nephritis,'  'cirrhosis  of  the  liver,'  'organic  heart  disease'  and 
'arteriosclerosis,'  all  of  which  causes  are  now,  as  we  observed,  on 
the  increase  in  their  incidence  at  the  higher  ages.  If  further  evi- 
dence of  the  causal  relation  between  alcoholism  and  higher  mor- 
tality were  necessary,  we  should  need  only  refer  to  the  body  of 
facts  which  have  been  accumulating  in  insurance  offices  showing 
that  total  abstainers  are  by  far  the  best  risks  and  that  the  mor- 
tality rates  observed  in  various  occupations  are  significantly 
tinged  by  the  degree  of  exposure  to  alcohol,  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  occupation." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
Fighting  the  Dust  Germs 

CPRING  house-cleaning  time  has  come  again,  with  its 
^  reminder  of  dust  dangers — dangers  which  are  run  whether 
we  clean  or  whether  we  do  not.  In  a  study  of  dust  and  its 
dangers  to  members  of  the  household  made  a  few  years  ago, 
seventy-five  bacteria  and  one  mould  were  found  to  have  settled 
on  an  exposed  space  in  the  space  of  five  minutes  before  sweep- 
ing. Shortly  after  sweeping,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  bac- 
teria and  six  moulds  were  obtained  during  the  same  period  of 
time.  In  an  investigation  by  Neuman,  82,140  bacteria  were 
obtained  immediately  after  sweeping,  as  against  4,210  later  in 
the  day  when  the  dust  in  the  room  had  settled.    Out  of  doors 
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the  dust  problem  takes  on  rather  a  different  aspect.  Here,  al- 
though air  is  in  motion,  yet  it  is  subjected  to  the  bactericidal 
properties  of  strong  sunlight,  summer  and  winter.  Throughout 
the  winter,  too,  snow  and  rain  act  as  deterrents  to  the  blowing 
about  of  ordinary  street  dust,  while  in  summer  systematic 
sprinkling  and  flushing  of  streets  serves  to  keep  the  air  com- 
paratively free  from  germ-carrying  dust. 

TN  THE  HOUSE,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of 
whatever  germs  the  dust  may  happen  to  contain.  Most 
rooms  are  so  dark  as  to  prevent  the  sunlight  from  entering  in 
antiseptic  doses,  while  their  temperature  makes  them  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  germs.  Until  our  houses  are  open 
to  the  full  strength  of  sunlight,  or  else  some  means  is  discovered 
of  keeping  them  out  entirely,  the  dust  problem  will  be  with  us. 
If  we  sweep,  we  fill  the  room  air  with  germs;  if  we  do  not 
sweep,  the  germs  are  less  likely  to  be  inhaled,  but  the  room  soon 
becomes  insanitary.  Fortunately  the  last  few  years  have  seen 
the  advent  of  suction  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  which  clean 
our  floors  and  walls  and  hangings  quite  without  the  aid  of  the 
dust-raising  broom  and  dust  cloth  which  formerly  figured  so 
prominently  in  the  daily  house  work.  Fortunately,  too,  they 
may  be  obtained  at  so  reasonable  a  price  as  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  any  household,  thus  serving  very  acceptably  until  that 
time  shall  come  when  there  shall  have  been  discovered  a  dust- 
proof  house. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

On  his  ninety-third  birthday  the  late  Lord  Strathcona  was 
asked  for  the  secret  of  old  age.  "The  best  way  to  live  to  an 
old  age,"  he  said,  "is  by  not  thinking  about  age  at  all,  but  by 
just  going  on  doing  your  work." 
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In  A  RECENT  VOLUME  on  "Expectant  Motherhood,"  Dr. 
J.  W.  Ballantyne,  Physician  to  the  Royal  Maternity  Hospital, 
Edinburgh,  insists  upon  the  important  relationship  between  good 
fatherhood  and  healthy  childhood,  quoting,  in  illustration,  the 
researches  of  Bunge  to  the  effect  that  often,  if  not  always, 
"the  daughters  of  a  man  who  is  the  slave  of  alcohol  are  unable 
to  nurse  their  children  at  the  breast.  It  is  a  strange  phenomenon 
this!  The  grandfathers  drink  alcohol  and  the  grandchild's 
milk  supply  is  dried  up!  The  drunkard's  daughter  is  unable 
to  act  the  part  of  a  nursing  mother.  There  are  other  ways,  too, 
in  which  the  health  of  her  father,  or  his  lack  of  it,  may  help 
or  hamper  his  daughter  when  she  is  preparing  to  become  a 
parent;  it  is,  for  instance,  a  terrible  and  a  lifelong  dead-weight 
for  her  to  have  had  as  a  father  a  man  suffering  from  syphilis, 
for  her  whole  existence  from  the  time  of  her  conception  in  the 
womb  of  her  mother  up  to  the  time  when  she  may  expect  to 
carry  children  in  her  own  womb  is  overshadowed  by  the  menace 
of  this  disease." 

it? 
Popularizing  Vegetarian  Foods 

A  VERY  GOOD  CASE  FOR  A  VEGETARIAN  DIET  is  made  by 
Lucia  Millet  Baxter  in  a  recently  published  popular  book 
on  kitchen  economy.  The  main  objection  to  meat,  says  the 
author,  is  purely  hygienic.  "Comparatively  recent  investigations 
indicate  that  a  diet  of  meat  makes  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  ele- 
ments, which  cannot  be  absorbed  without  poisonous  or  toxic 
effects.  The  toxic  elements  have  to  be  thrown  off,  and  the 
process  induces  colds,  fevers,  rheumatism,  and  other  illnesses  by 
putting  too  great  a  strain  on  the  different  organs;  the  liver, 
bowels,  kidneys,  etc.  Nitrogenous  excess  is  regarded  as  harm- 
ful to  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  particularly  when  not  robust. 
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"A  N0THER  OBJECTION  TO  A  MEAT  DIET  lies  in  its  stimulat- 
ing  character,  inducing  a  carnivorous,  or  meat-craving 
appetite,  resembling  in  a  degree  that  caused  by  the  alcohol 
habit.  Many  people,  who  are  quite  sure  they  cannot  live  and 
keep  strong  and  well  without  meat,  may  be  said  to  have  the 
meat  habit;  they  really  crave  it  for  stimulation,  not  nourishment, 
as  an  inebriate  craves  alcohol. 

"The  peasant  in  many  countries,  who  from  necessity  is 
obliged  to  abstain  from  meat,  has  proved  by  a  vigor  greater 
than  in  any  other  class  that  a  meat  diet  is  not  essential  to 
strength  and  endurance." 

O  EVERAL  PARAGRAPHS  THE  AUTHOR  DEVOTES  to  the  com- 
^  moner  vegetables,  with  a  summary  of  their  nutritive  and  di- 
gestive qualities,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows : 

"The  seeds  of  the  leguminous  plants,  such  as  beans,  peas  and 
lentils,  are  the  most  highly  concentrated  of  all  foods  and  con- 
tain more  protein  nourishment  than  any  kind  of  meat.  When 
cooked  long  at  a  low  heat,  as  in  a  fireless  cooker,  they  are 
made  more  easily  digestible. 

"Green  peas  are  more  nourishing  than  any  other  succulent 
vegetable.  Green  beans  of  all  kinds  are  similar  to  green  peas 
in  that  respect.  Lentils,  baked,  boiled  or  stewed,  served  with 
jelly  or  apple  sauce,  are  nourishing  and  most  delicious. 

"Wheat  is  the  most  important  of  all  cereals.  Spaghetti  and 
macaroni,  as  well  as  white  bread,  are  wheat-flour  preparations. 

"Indian  corn,  or  its  meal,  comes  next  in  value  to  wheat.  It 
is  highly  nutritious. 

"Rice  has  the  least  nitrogen  of  all  grains,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  easily  digested,  is  a  good  addition  to  bread,  and  to  the 
nitrogenous  food,  as  beans,  peas,  and  lentils.    Rice  in  its  un- 
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polished  state  contains  desirable  elements  eliminated  by  polishing 
for  the  market. 

"Chestnuts,  used  as  a  vegetable  instead  of  potatoes  or  rice, 
are  wholesome  and  nourishing,  though  not  easily  digested  by 
many.  There  is  a  richness  in  their  flavor  not  found  in  any 
other  vegetable,  and  in  many  parts  of  Southern  Europe  the 
peasants  eat  chestnuts  twice  a  day. 

"Milk  is  called  the  most  perfect  food,  as  it  contains  all  the 
elements  of  nutrition.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  is  an  animal 
food. 

Vegetables  with  little  or  no  starch  are  cabbage,  turnips, 
parsnips,  beets,  celery,  green  beans,  asparagus,  egg-plant, 
artichokes,  tomatoes,  squash,  cucumbers,  spinach,  and  all  green 
vegetables. 

"There  is  no  other  green  vegetable  so  valuable  as  spinach.  It 
is  rich  in  iron  and  other  elements  which  cleanse  the  blood;  it 
should  be  eaten  as  often  as  twice  a  week  when  in  season,  and 
once  a  week  in  winter  if  possible. 

"Foods  for  growth  and  repair  are  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  nuts; 
and  combined  with  butter,  cream,  or  oil — beans,  peas  and 
lentils.  Eggs,  milk  and  cheese,  though  animal  food,  are  freely 
eaten  by  many  who  are  otherwise  vegetarian,  not  being  meat. 

"Recommended  for  heat  and  force  are  fats  (butter,  cream, 
oil),  sugar,  and  the  starchy  foods,  cereals,  rice,  corn,  potatoes 
and  tapioca. 

"As  great  care  should  be  taken  that  vegetables  are  not  under- 
cooked as  that  they  are  not  overcooked.  Most  people  do  not 
cook  them  enough.  A  few  lose  their  flavor,  and  are  destroyed 
by  being  overdone ;  such  as  peas,  corn,  and  cauliflower. 

"Always  wash  lettuce,  cabbage,  dandelion,  spinach,  or  any 
kind  of  greens,  in  water  with  half  a  cup  of  salt;  it  will  drive 
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out  the  worms  or  insects.  It  will  also  loosen  the  grit,  often 
hard  to  get  rid  of. 

"All  green  vegetables  should  be  blanched  to  remove  the 
bitter  taste ;  it  makes  them  greener  and  keeps  them  from  wilting 
or  losing  flavor." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

European  Authority  Points  Out  Dangers  of  Meat  Eating 
in  Diabetes 

VYT  FALTA,  writing  in  Medizinische  Klinic  for  January  4, 
"  *in  a  historical  survey  of  the  modern  study  of  diabetes 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  diet  of  diabetes  should  be  pre- 
dominantly boiled  cereals.  When  baked  (we  quote  from  an 
abstract  of  the  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association)  the  grains  are  broken  up  in  a  different  way  and 
absorption  proceeds  under  conditions  that  do  harm.  In  gruels, 
porridges  and  soups,  however,  all  the  cereals,  are  available,  as 
also  rice,  tapioca,  potato,  corn  and  millet,  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion. He  thinks  that  the  greater  consumption  of  meat  is  possi- 
bly responsible  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  increasing  frequency 
of  diabetes.  When  there  is  a  predisposition  to  diabetes,  the 
abuse  of  meat  should  be  warned  against;  it  is  possible  that  a 
strict  vegetarian  diet,  with  cereals  boiled  instead  of  baked, 
might  help  to  ward  off  the  disease  better  than  the  restrictions 
hitherto  in  vogue. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

How  to  Keep  Milk  Where  Ice  is  Scarce 

HpO  AID  PERSONS  WHO  FIND  ICE  DIFFICULT  TO  OBTAIN 
to  keep  their  household  milk  in  better  condition  than  if 
it  is  allowed  to  stand  around  in  heated  rooms,  the  dairy  experts 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  issued  the  following 
recommendations : 
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T  F  IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  to  procure  ice,  the  milk  bottle  can  be  kept 
*•  cooler  than  the  surrounding  air  by  keeping  it  in  a  jar  or  pail 
of  running  water.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  use  running  water 
from  a  faucet,  wrap  the  bottle  in  a  damp  cloth  and  put  in  a 
current  if  air.  This  method  will  keep  the  milk  a  few  degrees 
cooler  than  if  left  simply  in  the  air.  The  use  of  ice,  however, 
is  always  preferable. 

TF  THERE  IS  NO  REFRIGERATOR  IN  THE  HOUSE,  an  inex- 
*•  pensive  ice-box  for  keeping  milk  cool  in  summer  can  easily  be 
made  by  putting  about  two  inches  of  sawdust  or  excelsior  in 
the  bottom  of  a  small  wooden  box  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
twelve  inches  wide,  and  fourteen  inches  deep.  Into  this  set  a 
covered  jar  or  tin  bucket  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  tall 
enough  to  hold  a  small  milk  bottle.  A  stone  jar  is  better  than 
a  tin  pail,  as  it  will  not  rust  nor  g^ow  leaky.  Pack  sawdust 
around  the  outside  of  the  pail  or  jar,  place  the  milk  bottle  in  the 
pail,  and  place  cracked  ice  around  the  bottle.  Put  a  cover  on 
the  pail  or  jar.  Lay  several  thicknesses  of  newspaper  on  top  of 
the  pail  and  close  the  lid  of  the  wooden  case. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
Curing  of  Disease  by  Expectation 

*T*HE  "MIND  CURE"  in  its  various  phases,  magnetic  healing, 
*  mental  therapeutics,  Christian  Science,  Emmanuel  move- 
ment, etc.,  offers  nothing  new  except  in  the  elaboration  of  essen- 
tial details.  Dr.  Gideon  Harvey,  an  eminent  English  physician, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  wrote  a  book  on  the  "Art 
of  Curing  Diseases  by  Expectation,*'  from  which  we  quote  the 
following  prescription  for  the  health:  "In  the  Gout,  if  the  Ex- 
pectation Physician  presents  his  patient  gratis  with  the  fol- 
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lowing  nostrum,  it  will  not  only  be  well  taken,  but  much  more 
veneration  will  be  given  to  it,  than  if  paid  for — and  to  the 
physician  will  redound  a  lasting,  and  diffusive  glory,  and  repu- 
tation; viz. — ten  links  of  thread,  half  yard  long,  dipt  in  wax  of 
ten  different  colors;  each  to  be  tied  by  the  patient,  if  possible, 
or  by  his  nurse,  to  each  distinct  toe  of  the  feet,  and  to  be  untied 
every  hour  or  two,  and  changed  to  other  toes,  namely — the 
red-wax' t  thread  where  the  green  was,  the  blue  where  the  yellow, 
etc.,  etc.  By  this  means  a  great  deal  of  time  will  be  passed, 
and  if  the  patient  continues  tying  and  untying,  till  a  good  long 
fit  is  expired,  it  will  have  also  another  good  effect,  of  rendering 
his  back  very  flexible  and  being  tired  at  night — prove  a  means 
to  make  him  sleep,  without  the  charge  of  a  dose  of  opium.'* 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Two  GIANTS  were  recently  exhibited  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, the  brothers  Hugo,  each  of  whom  stands  eight  feet  high. 
One  weighs  406  pounds,  the  other  322  pounds.  They  were 
born  in  Nice. 

We  have  species  of  gigantic  horses,  why  not  gigantic  men. 
The  "Heidelberg  Jaw,"  the  oldest  human  relic  known,  must 
have  belonged  to  a  man  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height.  "There 
were  giants  in  those  days,"  why  not  now?  If  giants  are  so 
rare  that  they  are  carried  about  and  exhibited  as  curiosities  it  is 
only  because  the  race  has  degenerated  and  big  men  have  gone 
out  of  fashion. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Health  Discussions  in  Trade  Magazines 

O  IGNIFICANT  OF  THE  GROWING  INTEREST  IN  HEALTH, 
and  especially  of  that  new  attitude  toward  health  which  seeks 
efficiency  of  body  and  mind  because  efficiency  pays  in  dollars 
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and  cents,  is  the  entrance  of  the  trade  journal  into  the  field  of 
popular  discussions  of  health  problems.  More  and  more  editors 
of  this  class  of  publication,  as  well  as  that  newer  type  of  publi- 
cation known  as  the  "house-organ,**  are  insisting  on  health  as 
the  very  basis  of  success  in  any  endeavor.  This  observation  is 
called  forth  by  a  valuable  article  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Chicago  Apparel  Gazette,  a  clothiers*  monthly, 
en  tided  "The  Clothier  and  his  Stomach.'*  The  article,  which 
men  and  women  of  every  profession  can  apply,  is  as  follows : 

Tt  doesn't  make  much  difference  how  shiny  the 
A  PAINT  and  brass  on  an  automobile  are  if  the  engine  isn't 
working  right.  Nickel-plated  trimmings  and  fourteen  coats  of 
paint,  rain- vision  windshield  and  turkish  upholstery  won*t  run 
the  car  a  mile  if  the  motor  won*t  start. 

On  the  other  hand,  none  of  us  feel  very  proud  to  ride  in  a 
car  with  paint  peeling  off  and  the  brass  turning  black,  and  we 
certainly  do  not  feel  very  comfortable  riding  in  a  car  with  cush- 
ions flat  and  hard  and  the  wind-shield  broken  to  let  the  dust  and 
wind  and  rain  blow  into  our  faces — even  if  the  engine  is  work- 
ing perfectly. 

Well,  the  business  man  is  subject  to  just  about  the 
same  rules  as  the  automobile.  Your  engine  might  be  called 
your  heart,  or  your  brain,  perhaps,  but  I'm  going  to  call  it  your 
stomach.  Not  many  dealers  realize  that  their  efficiency  depends 
on  their  stomachs.  A  retail  store  just  about  travels  on  the  stom- 
ach of  the  manager. 

When  your  stomach  is  out  of  order  you  can't  do  business 
right.  Your  brain  will  not  work  right.  You  cannot  be  energetic, 
ambitious,  efficient,  successful  in  any  particular. 

The  man  whose  stomach  is  wrong  starts  the  day  wrong.  He 
comes  down  to  business  with  a  grouch.    He  is  not  competent 
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to  do  a  full  day's  work  and  he  is  late  getting  started.  That 
means  that  when  night  comes  it  will  find  him  with  uncompleted 
tasks  and  poorly  done  work  behind  him.  It  handicaps  him  for 
the  next  day,  even  if  the  next  morning  should  find  him  feeling 
right. 

ARE  IN  DRESS  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  outward 
^  appearance  of  the  man  will  not  help  him  to  do  business 
right  if  his  engine,  his  stomach,  is  all  wrong.  There  are  plenty 
of  men  just  as  there  are  plenty  of  automobiles  with  forty  horse- 
power-looking paint  and  sixteen  horsepower  engines. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  don't  enjoy  doing  business  with  the 
sloppy-looking  merchant,  even  if  he  is  bubbling  over  with  energy. 
If  a  man  cannot  have  both  a  good  stomach  and  a  good  external 
appearance,  it  is  no  doubt  better  to  have  the  good  stom- 
ach. We  can  entertain  a  certain  amount  of  respect  for  the  auto- 
mobile that  can  get  there  in  spite  of  its  dilapidated  looks,  and  we 
feel  somewhat  the  same  toward  the  rough,  uncouth-looking  man 
who  delivers  the  goods,  who  accomplishes  things,  but  because  a 
man  succeeds  with  rough-and-ready  manners  is  no  recommenda- 
tion of  those  manners.  He  would  succeed  far  easier,  achieve  far 
greater  success  if  he  were  not  handicapped. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  causes  for  a  man  feeling  physically 
unfit  than  his  stomach's  ailments,  but  when  all  is  considered, 
if  you  treat  your  stomach  right  you  will  eliminate  nine-tenths 
of  the  reasons  for  complaint. 

^Jou  CANNOT  SLEEP  WELL  with  your  stomach  wrong,  and  if 
A  you  do  not  sleep  well  you  cannot  get  up  in  the  morning  fit 
to  do  the  day's  work  right.  You  may  put  in  full  time  and  do  all 
the  things  set  for  that  particular  day,  even  when  you  do  not  feel 
right.    It  may  seem  at  night  that  you  have  even  accomplished  as 

(Continued  on  page  18,  Advertising  Section) 
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Essentials  of  Health 

THE  present  volume  well  illustrates  the  new  attitude  toward  the  teaching 
of  physiology — to  approach  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  health, 
rather  man  from  the  abstract  consideration  of  the  structure  of  the  body. 
The  entire  study  is  based  upon  the  construction  of  the  body  as  a  group 
of  cells,  or  body  units,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  whatever  is  injurious 
to  the  health  and  life  of  the  cell  is  likewise  injurious  and  destructive  to 
the  body  itself,  and  its  corollary,  that  whatever  builds  up  the  cell  likewise 
builds  up  the  body.  From  this  standpoint,  the  author  takes  up  in 
separate  chapters,  the  bones,  the  muscles,  nerves,  digestion,  foods,  drink 
water,  circulation,  exercise,  the  organs  of  sense,  sleeping,  etc.  A  partic 
ularly  valuable  chapter  is  that  dealing  with  "Bacteria,"  which  not  onl 
tells  what  bacteria  are,  but  shows  how  they  are  to  be  destroyed  by  simpl 
and  practical  means  of  disinfection.  Indeed,  the  entire  volume  is  eminently 
practical,  and  while  it  must  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  teacher,  it  must 
also  prove  of  value  to  the  student  in  the  intermediate  grades  by  fixing  in 
their  minds  at  an  early  age  a  knowledge  of  right  habits  of  living. 

"Essentials  of  Health."  By  John  Calvin  Willis,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D 
New  York:   American  Book  Company. 

15   S  o- 
Origin  and  Nature  of  Life 

THE  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  present  volume  is  the  confession 
of  faith — may  we  call  it? — with  which  the  author,  a  distinguished 
English  scientist,  closes  his  review  of  inorganic  and  organic  evolution,  and 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  life:  "There  is  continuity  and  consistency 
in  it  all;  mere  is  beauty  in  it  and  design.  There  is  a  scheme  in  it  all 
and  an  eternal  purpose  which  is  ever  progressing.  It  means  that  this  much 
has  been  revealed  to  us,  and  having  once  seen  it,  there  comes  a  touch  of 
illumination  and  faith  that  kindles  something  sacred  within  the  mind  akin 
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to  reverence  and  love.  One  must  need  work  for  the  highest  and  for 
more  knowledge  of  this  revelation,  whatever  the  future  may  hold  in 
store,  for  we  do  not  now  know  how  more  and  more  glorious  things  may 
yet  be."  This  statement  indicates  the  spirit  in  which  the  author  approaches 
the  task  of  interpreting  our  present  knowledge  of  life  and  its  processes,  a 
spirit  which  the  author  succeeds  in  inspiring  in  the  reader.  It  is  a  difficult 
task,  to  tell  a  story  of  this  character,  involving  as  it  does  scientific  ab- 
stractions and  complicated  terminology,  but  the  author  has  acquitted  him- 
self in  a  most  commendable  manner,  every  page  of  the  book  being  as 
readable  as  its  story  is  fascinating. 

"The  Origin  and  Nature  of  Life  "  By  Benjamin  Moore,  M.A., 
D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Johnston  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  University  of  Liver- 
pool.   Fifty  cents  net.    New  York:    Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

s  s  * 
Housekeeper's  Handy  Book 

T^HE  present  volume  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  collection  of  useful  in- 
■■■  formation,  generally  unhandy  because  stored  away  in  a  thousand 
notebooks,  clippings,  cookbooks,  and  almanacs.  It  covers  every  phase  of 
household  economy,  from  "Cleanliness  and  Health,"  and  "Housekeeping 
Made  Easier,"  to  emergencies  and  needlework.  The  book  is  really  a  very 
practical  piece  of  work,  and  will  fill  a  long  felt  want.  We  are  partic- 
ularly glad  to  see  emphasis  laid  upon  the  importance  of  hygiene,  and 
especially  gratified  are  we  to  see  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  vegetarian  diet, 
which  is  additional  evidence  that  the  non-meat  idea  is  catching  on. 

"Housekeeper's  Handy  Book."  By  Lucia  Millet  Baxter.  Illustrated  by 
Mary  H.  Northend.    Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

S    S  ^ 

Expectant  Motherhood 

Doctor  Ballantyne  in  a  passage  of  great  beauty  likens  the  unborn  life 
to  the  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  When  the  workman,  he  says, 
"fashions  a  vessel  upon  the  wheel  he  may  find  his  work  marred,  not  only 
by  reason  of  some  inherent  defect  in  the  clay  from  which  he  makes  it, 
but  also  on  account  of  faults  of  handling,  of  turning,  of  firing,  of  glazing, 
and  of  decorating ;  the  expert  workman  may  do  much  even  with  an  inferior 
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material,  while  in  the  hands  of  the  bungler  the  finest  substance  may  be 
fatally  spoiled."  The  author  has  not  attempted  to  deal  at  length  with 
what  may  be  termed  inherent  defects  or  excellences  in  the  formative  sub- 
stance which  has  been  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another,  he 
says,  but  has  chosen  to  focus  the  reader's  attention  upon  "the  care  which 
should  be  taken  of  that  substance  as  it  lies  ready  to  be  moulded  in  the 
womb  of  the  mother  during  the  nine  months  which  go  to  making  an 
infant  ripe  for  his  birth.'  This  is  not  a  work  upon  heredity  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word ;  but  it  has  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  the  immediately 
pre-natal  influences  which  play  upon  the  child,  possibly  with  even  greater 
effect  than  those  which  are  termed  hereditary.  Without  depreciating  the 
potency  of  what  may  be  called  the  ancestral  life  of  the  new  individual,  < 
or  denying  the  need  for  regulation  of  the  forces  which  act  before  pro- 
creation, the  writer  is  concerned  with  events  subsequent  to  procreation  and 
with  their  control  in  the  interests  of  the  expectant  mother  and  her  ex- 
pected child."  In  the  rare  sympathy  with  which  Doctor  Ballantyne  ap- 
proaches the  subject  of  motherhood,  in  the  delightful  literary  style  that 
characterizes  every  page,  and  in  the  practical  nature  of  the  advice  that  is 
given,  the  reader  has  here  one  of  the  best  books  that  has  yet  been  written 
on  this  subject. 

"Expectant  Motherhood:  Its  Supervision  and  Hygiene."  By  J.  W. 
Ballantyne,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Royal  Maternity  Hospital, 
Edinburgh;  Author  of  "Manual  of  Ante- Natal  Pathology  and  Hygiene," 
etc.    $1.50  net.    New  York:   Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company. 

K  S 

The  Home  Nurse 

IT  IS  always  a  pleasure  to  welcome  a  new  book  by  Doctor  Lowry.  Al- 
ough  the  present  volume  is  distinctly  different  in  character  from  the 
series  of  books  for  children  and  young  people  by  which  she  is  best 
known,  yet  we  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  our  readers  as  being 
quite  up  to  the  high  standard  of  her  former  works.  "The  Home  Nurse* 
is  a  health  book  for  the  home,  giving  directions  for  caring  for  invalids  and 
in  meeting  emergencies.  It  is  free  from  technical  terms,  and  is  intended 
particularly  for  family  use. 

"The  Home  Nurse:  The  Care  of  the  Sick  in  the  Home."  By  Dr. 
E.  P.  Lowry,  author  of  "Herself,"  "Himself,"  "Confidences,"  etc.  $1.00 
Chicago:   Forbes  and  Company. 
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American  Red  Cross  Text  Book 

THE  full  title  of  the  present  volume  conveys  the  aim  and  scope  of  the 
work:  "American  Red  Cross  Text  Book  on  Elementary  Hygiene 
and  Home  Care  of  the  Sick."  Fully  half  of  the  book  is  given  to  those 
practical  subjects  that  relate  to  the  prevention  of  disease,  while  first  aid 
is  also  given  thorough  consideration.  Disinfection,  the  care  of  food, 
water  and  ice,  ventilation,  heat,  sewage  and  garbage  disposal,  the  laundry 
of  the  sick  room,  the  care  of  beds,  infant  and  invalid  feeding,  the  house- 
hold medicine  cabinet — these  subjects  are  representative  of  the  entire  book, 
the  authors  not  contenting  themselves  with  telling  what  should  be  done,  but 
going  a  step  farther  and  telling  how  really  to  set  about  doing  it.  The 
eminent  authorship  of  the  volume  alone  is  a  guarantee  of  its  value  and 
reliability. 

"American  Red  Cross  Textbook  on  Elementary  Hygiene  and  Home 
Care  of  the  Sick."  By  Jane  A.  DeLane,  R.N.,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Committee,  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service;  Late  Superintendent  of  the 
Nurse  Corps,  U.  S.  A.;  of  the  Training  Schools  for  Nurses,  Bellevue 
Hospital,  New  York,  and  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  Hospital 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mabel  Mclsaac,  R.N.,  Member  of 
the  National  Committee  Red  Cross  Nursing  Service;  Superintendent  of 
the  Nurse  Corps,  U.  S.  A.;  Late  Superintendent  Illinois  Training  School 
for  Nurses,  Cnicago;  Author  of  "Primary  Nursing  Technique,"  "Hy- 
giene for  Nurses,"  "Bacteriology  for  Nurses."  Philadelphia:  P.  Blak- 
iston's  Son  and  Company. 

Flies  in  Relation  to  Disease 

FOR  the  first  time  the  non-biting  fly  has  been  treated  attractively  in  a 
really  scientific  manner.  During  the  past  dozen  years,  as  the  author 
points  out,  it  has  been  shown  that  blood-sucking  flies  are  necessary  factors 
in  the  transmission  of  several  important  human  and  animal  diseases,  and 
intensive  studies  have  been  made  of  every  phase  of  their  activity.  Little 
attention  however  has  been  paid  to  non-blood-sucking,  or  non-biting  flies. 
Here  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  collect  the  most  important  and  reliable 
information  available  on  the  subject,  and  to  arrange  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  who  are  interested  in  its  various  aspects  may  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.     The  useful  and  very  complete 
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bibliography  shows  that  no  source  of  data  has  been  left  unconsulted,  and  if 
along  with  the  more  spectacular  facts  concerning  the  fly  in  its  relation  to 
disease  the  lay  reader  finds  details  that  must  interest  only  the  laboratory 
worker,  he  will  remember  the  words  of  the  editors  of  the  excellent  series 
of  monographs  to  which  this  volume  belongs,  that  it  has  been  their  desire 
"to  arrange  that  the  books  should  appeal  to  various  classes  of  readers: 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  useful  to  the  medical  profession  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  bacteriologists  and  laboratory  students,  to  municipal 
engineers  and  architects,  to  medical  officers  of  health  and  sanitary  in- 
spectors, and  to  teachers  and  demonstrators" — an  ambitious  program,  but 
one  of  whose  accomplishing  this  the  first  number  is  an  excellent  earnest. 
The  volume  discusses,  with  the  utmost  thoroughness,  facts  concerning  the 
life  history  of  all  types  of  non-blood-sucking  flies,  their  physiology,  their 
habits,  the  diseases  and  parasites  with  which  they  themselves  are  plagued, 
and  summarizes  our  present  knowledge  concerning  the  relation  of  the  fly  to 
disease  and  epidemics.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  is  printed  and 
bound  in  an  attractive  and  very  substantial  manner. 

"Flies  in  Relation  to  Disease:  Non-blood-sucking  flies."  Volume  One 
in  the  "Cambridge  Public  Health  Series."  By  G.  S.  Graham-Smith, 
M.D.,  University  Lecturer  in  Hygiene,  Cambridge  Universsity.  Cambridge 
and  New  York;    Cambridge  University  Press. 

S  S 

Exercises  for  Women 

THE  author  in  the  present  work  has  aimed  to  afford  women  a  definite, 
simple,  and  suitable  course  of  exercise  to  be  done  in  the  home, 
without  apparatus  when  necessary.  Among  the  excellent  exercises  out- 
lined are  those  designed  to  reduce  flesh  and  others  to  build  up  the  body 
into  a  rounded,  graceful  figure.  Particularly  valuable  features  are  the 
chapters  on  clothes  and  shoes,  which  show  how  fatal  may  be  the  results 
to  the  system  of  improper  dress.  A  glossary  made  up  of  photographs 
gives  a  complete  outline  for  a  series  of  chest-weight  drills.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated  throughout  and  the  busy  woman  in  the  home  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  following  the  author's  suggestions. 

"Exercises  for  Women."  By  Florence  Bolton,  A.B.,  Former  Director 
of  the  Women's  Gymnasium,  Stanford  University.  $1.00  net.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
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THE  FEDERAL  INSPECTION  OF  MEAT 
A  RIDICULOUS  FARCE* 

By  CAROLINE  BARTLETT  CRANE 

[EDITOR'S  Note:  Meat  was  given  short  shrift  at  the 
National  Conference  on  Race  Betterment,  held  in  Battle 
Creek  last  January.  Dr.  Louis  F.  Bishop,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Clinical  Professor  of  Heart  and  Circulatory  Diseases  in  Ford- 
ham  University  School  of  Medicine,  New  York  City,  cited  a 
meat  diet  as  one  of  the  causes  of  hardening  of  the  arteries; 
Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Health,  welcomed  the  high  cost  of  living,  so  far  as  it  put  meat 
out  of  the  reach  of  most  people,  as  a  blessing;  and  other  eminent 
speakers  referred  to  it  as  at  best  inferior  to  natural  food  products, 
and  to  be  easily  dispensed  with.    One  of  the  best  addresses  of 

*  From  an  address  delivered  before  the  National  Conference  on  Race 
Betterment,  January  9,  1914. 
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the  Conference  was  a  paper  on  "Community  Hygiene,"  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  by  Rev.  Caroline  Bartlett 
Crane,  famous  as  a  municipal  reform  expert,  whose  investigations 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  brought  her  into  close  contact 
with  the  federal  inspection  service  and  the  machinations  of  in- 
terests that  are  often  permitted  to  deceive  the  public  and  to  work 
for  the  financial  benefit  of  the  packers.] 

HERE  ARE  THREE  PROPOSITIONS 
which  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  today:  first, 
that  meat  inspection  is  a  federal  function  in  our 
country,  because  it  was  instituted  some  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  not  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  American  people,  but  to  restore  the 
packers'  foreign  trade,  which  had  been  destroyed  through  the 
discovery  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  American  meat  and  the  re- 
fusal of  foreign  powers  to  accept  this  meat  or  to  permit  it  to 
be  bought  without  federal  inspection. 

Q  ECOND,  that  under  the  laws  of  1 890  and  1  89 1 ,  inspection 
^  and  certification  were  assumed  to  cover  meat,  both  in  the 
interstate  and  in  the  foreign  trade,  though  we  find  by  admissions 
in  later  federal  documents  and  by  the  admissions  of  men  who 
had  charge  of  this  work,  that  by  no  means  all  of  the  meat  which 
was  shipped  in  interstate  trade  was  inspected.  That  is  true 
today  also. 

^pHIRD,  that  representations  of  the  packers  themselves  and  of 
**•  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent of  the  Department  of  State,  made  the  federal  stamp  upon 
meat  a  great  asset  to  the  packers  in  this  country  as  well  as 
abroad,  but  that  these  representations  which  were  then  made  and 
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which  are  still  made,  at  least  by  the  packers,  were  in  a  great 
measure  untrue.  For  example,  it  was  held  that  if  the  most 
particular  countries  in  the  world,  as,  for  example,  Germany,  one 
of  the  most  particular,  would  accept  our  meat  certificates,  cer- 
tainly it  wras  better  for  the  American  to  buy  federal  inspected 
meat  than  locally  inspected  meat. 

"D  UT  FIRST  OF  ALL  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  foreign  govern- 
ments  do  not  accept  the  same  sort  of  certificate  that  is 
given  to  us;  that  the  very  law  itself,  the  new  law  of  1906, 
which  was  drawn  in  response  to  a  popular  indignation  and  a 
popular  demand  for  sanitary  protection  in  this  country,  has  a 
cunningly  hidden  clause  which  requires  the  inspection  of  the 
animal  itself  (while  it  is  alive  as  well  as  the  inspection  of  the 
carcass)  for  all  meat  going  abroad,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  no 
vessel  can  get  a  clearance  for  meat  from  this  country  unless  there 
is  a  certificate  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  saying  that 
this  meat  and  the  animal  from  which  it  was  taken  have  both  been 
inspected  by  federal  inspectors  and  have  been  found  sound, 
wholesome  and  free  from  all  disease. 

rOR  MEAT  FOR  HOME  CONSUMPTION,  however,  this  is  not 
P  required ;  there  is  no  certificate ;  simply  the  stamp  upon  the 
meat,  "U.  S.  Inspected  and  Passed."  The  meat  that  goes 
abroad  is  above  the  regulations  governing  the  meat  for  home 
consumption  because  our  regulations  permit  the  passing  at  home 
of  meat  having  tuberculosis  coincidentally  in  several  different 
portions  of  the  body,  or  lumpy  jaw,  or  tape  worm,  or  even 
cancer.  Read  the  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  issued  May  1  st,  1 908,  and 
you  will  find  that,  as  I  say,  these  very  regulations  permit  the 
passing  of  the  meat  of  animals  which  certainly  are  seriously  dis- 
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eased,  though  the  certificate  required  to  be  sent  with  meat  going 
abroad  would  preclude  it  for  foreign  shipment.  Americans, 
therefore,  are  discriminated  against,  through  the  very  law  which 
was  supposedly  enacted  for  their  special  protection. 

M  GAIN,  not  only  is  it  true  that  there  is  this  discrimination  in 
the  printed  rules  and  regulations,  but  ever  since  May,  1907, 
and  up  at  least  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  administration,  there 
have  been  printed  secret  orders  that  upon  the  very  face  of  them 
bear  the  statement  that  they  are  not  for  public  distribution — em- 
ployees, indeed,  were  cautioned  against  giving  or  showing  copies 
to  outsiders.  One  of  these  secret  orders  says  that  if  the  tumor 
is  not  a  malignant  tumor,  or  if  the  abscess  or  infestation  of 
parasites  is  not  such  as  to  infect  the  whole  organ,  which  would 
be  the  very  point  at  issue  in  my  mind,  the  tumor  or  other 
lesions  may  be  cut  out  and  the  rest  of  the  organ  passed  on — 
not  for  Europeans :  only  for  us  are  these  delicacies  reserved.  A 
few  months  after  this  regulation  had  been  issued,  Mr.  Melvin, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  issued  an  order  under 
which  five  hundred  and  eighty  cases  of  liver  were  recently  re- 
jected and  refused;  they  had  been  shipped  **U.  S.  Inspected 
and  Passed*'  from  America,  but  had  been  refused  admittance 
abroad  because  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  of  those  livers 
had  sections  cut  out  of  them.  They  had  been  mutilated  and 
foreign  inspectors  rightly  held  this  to  be  evidence  of  disease.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  the  inspectors  were  notified  hereafter  not  to 
certify  for  export  livers  and  similar  organs  which  are  mutilated 
or  which  have  had  portions  cut  out  of  them.  And  the  same 
was  true  with  regard  to  lesions  or  ulcers  in  lumpy  jaw  tongues. 
They  can  not  be  sent  abroad,  but  they  can  be  sold  at  home.  I 
made  that  statement  before  the  City  Club  of  the  city  of  Tacoma 
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last  summer,  and  a  large  packer  in  the  audience  got  up  and 
challenged  me :  no  such  a  thing  had  been  done  in  that  city,  he 
knew,  even  if  the  government  permitted  it.  It  was  never  done 
in  their  city  or  by  any  packing  house  of  Tacoma.  With  half  a 
dozen  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  I  went  down  to  their  own 
markets  and  found  case  after  case  of  livers  with  portions  cut 
out  and  tongues  with  portions  cut  out  so  deep  you  could  set  an 
entire  egg  in  the  holes  from  which  they  were  cut — and  they 
were  labelled  "U.  S.  Inspected  and  Passed'*! 

Now  I  will  pick  out  only  one  other  instance  of  these  secret 
orders,  one  that  pertains  to  a  commodity  common  all  over  this 
country — sausage.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  wickedness 
of  putting  cereals  in  sausage,  and  yet,  I  fancy  if  we  knew  some 
of  the  other  things  which  go  into  sausage  we  would  regard  the 
putting  of  cereals  into  them  as  a  harmless  diversion  on  the 
part  of  the  packers.  In  one  of  the  secret  orders  to  which  I 
refer,  Mr.  Melvin  says  that  among  the  ingredients  which  are 
mentioned  as  legitimate  and  ordinary  ingredients  of  sausage  are 
pigs*  ears,  pigs*  snouts,  pigs*  spleens  and  similar  organs.  Now 
perhaps  those  are  fit  to  eat,  but  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  many 
of  us  would  eat  them  if  we  knew  such  articles  were  included  in 
them.  When  I  told  this  before  the  City  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
the  head  of  the  department  of  federal  inspection  in  that  city 
said,  "Oh,  that  is  all  right.  What  would  Philadelphia  scrapple 
be  without  pigs*  snouts,  ears,  etc.?**  And  I  replied,  "Let  us 
have  Philadelphia  scrapple,  but  let  us  know  what  we  are  hav- 
ing." When  you  buy  Chinese  sausage,  our  government  sees  to 
it  that  it  is  made  purely  of  the  finely  comminuted  meat  from  the 
thighs  of  perfectly  healthy  hogs  that  have  been  examined  for 
trichinosis  and  other  diseases,  and  that  have  been  kept  in 
thoroughly  clean  pens  and  fed  upon  no  scraps  or  slops  whatever. 
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T  T  HAS  BEEN  SAID,  again,  that  the  resolutions  which  are  in 
service  now  are  endorsed  by  eminent  scientists.  This  is  not 
true.  In  the  first  place,  various  changes  have  been  made  from 
the  recommendations  of  the  scientists.  I  would  not  agree  with 
the  eminent  men,  and  probably  it  would  not  make  much  differ- 
ence to  the  eminent  scientists,  but  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence to  me  that  they  do  authorize  the  use  of  the  meat  from 
tuberculosis  carcasses  and  other  things  that  I  would  not  consent 
to  eat,  under  cover  of  the  very  great  differences  made  possible  by 
the  change  of  a  few  words  here  and  there.  For  example,  in  one 
order  they  say  that  if  the  gland  is  tuberculous  the  part  to  which 
it  belongs  must  not  be  passed.  But  in  the  secret  orders  they  give 
instructions  for  the  cutting  out  of  the  tuberculous  glands  and 
passing  the  carcass.  Yet  every  one  who  knows  anything  what- 
ever about  physiology  knows  that  the  gland  is  the  key  in  diag- 
nosis to  determine  whether  or  not  the  whole  part  which  it  drains 
is  infected. 

A  NOTHER  POINT:  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  abso- 
lutely  nullified  and  destroyed  and  overridden  the  very  law 
of  Congress  which  says  that  no  meat  shall  be  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce  except  in  the  original  container,  and  that  such 
meat  as  sausage,  in  a  form  difficult  to  come  under  this  require- 
ment, shall  be  stamped  "U.  S.  Inspected  and  Passed,"  or  some 
other  provision  made  therefor.  Yet  within  a  few  months  after 
this  provision  was  passed,  the  Department  ruled  that  meat  could 
be  sent  without  being  stamped  at  all  if  a  seal  was  put  upon  the 
car  saying  that  the  meat  therein  had  been  inspected,  though  the 
meat  itself  showed  no  evidence  of  inspection.  Then  a  warning 
is  issued  that  if  anybody  tampers  with  the  car  seal,  he  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  $  1 0,000,  or  two  years  in  prison,  or  both — a  very 
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strong  warning.  And  only  a  little  time  afterwards,  comes  the 
announcement  in  one  of  these  secret  bulletins  saying  that  it  has 
been  found  in  numerous  instances  that  the  seals  have  been 
tampered  with  and  the  inspectors  are  requested  to  take  it  up 
with  the  packing  houses  with  a  view  to  having  the  practice  dis- 
continued. In  the  very  next  bulletin  is  the  case  of  a  poor  little 
man,  not  a  packer,  who  shipped  seventeen  veal  carcasses,  some 
of  which  were  immature,  across  State  lines  and  he  was  fined 
$500  and  sent  for  a  whole  year  to  the  federal  prison  in  Atlanta. 
That  shows  the  different  point  of  view. 

W7  HAT  IS  NEEDED  is  that  the  label  shall  tell  the  truth.  If 
™    people  want  to  use  meat  from  tuberculous  and  cancerous 
carcasses,  let  them,  but  certainly  it  is  only  right  that  they  should 
know  what  they  are  eating. 

¥    H  ¥ 

In  A  RECENT  editorial  criticism  of  the  sandwich,  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  claims  that  on  account  of 
its  large  meat  content  this  form  of  food  runs  counter  to  what 
many  students  of  dietetics  regard  as  desirable,  and  "is  not  as 
economical  as  is  popularly  believed.  Thirty-five  cents,  for 
instance,  has  a  buying  power  in  a  good  restaurant  of  1990 
calories,  while  in  the  form  of  sandwiches,  it  supplies  but  1  1 40 
calories."  Thus,  says  the  writer,  "if  it  is  really  desirable  to 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  small  daily  income  so  as  to 
augment  the  parts  devoted  to  nutriment,  the  reform  can  not  be 
instituted  by  pointing  to  the  supposedly  inexpensive  lunch- 
counter." 
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SECRETARY  of  the  Navy  Daniels  has  issued  an  order  little 
short  of  revolutionary — the  "wine  mess"  of  naval  officers  is 
abolished  and  the  use  of  alcohol  on  any  naval  vessel  or  in  any 
navy  yard  or  station  is  strictly  prohibited.  Scarcely  lses  revolu- 
tionary than  the  order  is  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  is  every- 
where greeted.  The  editor  of  a  metropolitan  daily  says, 
"It's  not  a  question  of  morality.  It's  a  question  of  efficiency." 
And  this,  we  believe,  represents  the  general  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country.  If  great  railway  systems,  if  gigantic 
industrial  plants,  if  even  the  most  obscure  household  can  be  run 
economically  and  efficiently  only  by  abstinence  from  alcohol, 
surely  we  have  come  to  the  point  where  we  are  ready  to  insist 
that  so  huge  and  intricate  a  machine  as  the  United  States 
Navy,  the  units  of  which  must  be  handled  intelligently  if  they 
are  to  stay  afloat  and  perform  their  function  of  shooting  ac- 
curately and  steaming  rapidly,  shall  be  rumlessly  run. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  Hygiene  of  High  Blood-Pressure 

ONE  OF  THE  TRAGEDIES  which  the  physician  is  called  upon 
to  observe  is  the  beginning  of  the  rise  in  blood-pressure,  for 
while  it  continues  to  rise,  from  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
ten  (the  normal  pressure),  going  up  and  up  until  it  reaches  two 
hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  heart  must  do  more 
than  double  the  work  it  does  under  normal  conditions,  with  the 
result  that  it  wears  out  in  a  short  time,  just  as  a  pump,  made  for 
duty  at  low  pressure,  wears  out  quickly  when  kept  upon  work  at 
high  pressure.  By  and  by  the  tissues  of  the  heart  begin  to 
weaken  and  become  diseased  until,  unable  to  hold  up  under 
the  tremendous  work  demanded  of  it,  the  organ  begins  to 
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fail,  as  indicated  by  a  lowering  pressure,  with  subsequent  loss  of 
memory,  giddiness,  change  of  disposition,  irritability,  depression 
of  spirits,  shortness  of  breath,  and  poor  circulation.  All  these 
symptoms  indicate  that  secondary  low  blood-pressure  is  develop- 
ing, that  the  heart  is  weakening,  and  that  the  condition  is  beyond 
relief.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  the  patient  alive, 
postponing  the  end  as  long  as  possible. 

T>  EFORE  THIS  EXTREME  LIMIT  IS  REACHED,  however,  much 
can  be  done  to  reduce  the  pressure,  and  to  add  months, 
maybe  years,  to  life.  There  are  many  simple  measures  which 
can  be  applied  at  home  for  removing  the  causes  of  the  high 
pressure.  One  of  these  is  to  take  a  warm  bath  three  times  a 
week  at  a  temperature  of  one  hundred  degrees  for  perhaps  two 
minutes,  until  the  body  is  well  warmed  up,  then  lowering  it  to 
ninety-five  degrees,  and  continuing  this  for  half  an  hour  before 
retiring,  a  measure  that  is  of  supreme  value  in  this  condition. 

f\  N  RISING  IN  THE  MORNING,  one  should  take  a  cold  water 
bath,  or  a  cold  air  bath.  A  cold  water  bath  should  not 
be  taken  by  jumping  in  a  bath  tub  of  cold  water,  for  this  pro- 
cedure invites  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Instead,  a  cold  water 
bath  should  be  taken  by  wringing  a  towel  out  of  cold  water,  and 
applying  first  to  one  arm,  rubbing  vigorously  with  a  dry  towel 
until  the  arm  is  quite  dry  and  becomes  warm  and  red.  The  other 
arm  should  then  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  then  the  chest, 
then  the  legs,  then  see-sawing  across  the  back — always  first  with 
the  wet  towel,  then  with  the  dry,  until  the  whole  body  has  been 
gone  over. 

l^EXT  THE  BODY  SHOULD  BE  GONE  OVER  WITH  A  LITTLE 
"  OIL,  say  a  vaseline  of  good  quality,  or  lanoline — the  best 
thing  for  this  purpose  is  lanoline  cream — two  drams  of  lanoline, 
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one  dram  of  boroglycerid  and  six  drams  of  cold  cream  or 
vaseline.  A  little  of  this  cream  will  put  the  skin  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition and  prevent  irritation.  During  the  winter  the  skin  will  often 
be  dry,  with  irritation,  itching,  or  burning.  When  this  condition 
is  present,  put  into  the  lanoline  cream  about  ten  grains  of 
menthol.  Rubbing  with  this  preparation  will  bring  the  blood 
into  the  skin,  and  promote  its  health.  Again,  if  one  is  obliged  to 
be  much  indoors  during  the  daytime,  he  should  sleep  out  doors  at 
night.  The  windows  can  be  thrown  open  wide  and  the  wind 
given  an  opportunity  to  sweep  through  every  part  of  the  room, 
though  better  still  is  the  sleeping  porch,  or  an  especially  con- 
structed fresh-air  sleeping  room.  These  can  not  always  be  ob- 
tained, however,  but  many  houses  are  being  remodeled  to  permit 
of  their  being  added,  while  more  and  more  builders  are  coming 
to  include  at  least  one  porch  or  fresh-air  room  in  their  plans,  so 
that  in  time  every  house  will  have  provision  made  for  sleeping 
under  hygienic  conditions.  There  is  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of 
cold.  If  the  entire  body,  including  the  skin,  is  kept  in  a  healthy 
condition,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  contract  colds  on  a 
sleeping  porch,  while  the  wonderful  tonic  power  of  the  fresh 
air  revitalizes  the  body  and  counteracts  the  influences  that  are 
making  for  rising  pressure  of  the  blood. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
Young  Thoughts  in  Old  Age 

NO  ONE  PRESENT  AT  THE  CLOSING  SESSION  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Race  Betterment,  held  in  Battle  Creek 
last  January,  will  ever  forget  the  farewell  address  by  its  vener- 
able President,  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  ninety-two  years  of  age. 
Doctor  Smith  had  astonished  the  Conference  at  its  opening 
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session  by  reading  in  a  firm,  clear  voice  that  was  easily  heard  in 
every  part  of  the  hall,  his  President's  address  of  twenty-six  type- 
written pages,  an  adress  that  for  vigor  and  coherence  of  thought 
and  lucidity  of  expression  was  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the 
remarkable  papers  presented  to  the  Conference. 

"I  am  often  congratulated  somewhat  on  my  age,"  said 
Doctor  Smith,  in  his  farewell  remarks  to  the  Conference. 
"When  people  speak  of  it  I  generally  look  around  to  see  whom 
they  are  talking  about.  It  is  a  familiar  thing  to  me  to  be  called 
old,  although  I  was  reminded  of  it  not  long  ago  in  a  way  that 
was  very  pleasing  by  corning  into  a  crowded  car  and  having  a 
gray-haired  lady  some  distance  away  beckon  me  to  take  her 
seat.  I  told  her  I  thought  I  was  quite  as  capable  of  standing 
as  she  was,  but  she  insisted,  so  I  took  the  seat  and  bowed  her 
my  acknowledgement.  An  old  lady  came  to  me  the  other  day, 
past  eighty,  I  should  think.  She  was,  indeed,  very  trembly, 
and  wanted  to  know  how  I  maintained  good  health  at  such  an 
age.  I  said,  'Madam,  I  never  talk  with  old  people.'  And  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  in  that  perhaps  than  you  are  aware  of. 
I  realize  at  any  rate  that  the  way  to  keep  healthy  and  strong 
is  to  live  in  the  age  in  which  you  find  yourself.  Shut  the  door  be- 
hind you,  as  Paul  said,  forget  the  things  of  the  past  and  enjoy 
the  things  of  the  present  and  the  future — especially  looking  for- 
ward to  the  developments  of  the  future." 

TT  IS  TRUE  THAT  YOUNG  THOUGHTS  keep  people  young, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  they  keep  the  mind  from  thoughts 
which  really  are  aging — which  possibly  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  work  during  the  later  years  of  life  is  far  more  conducive  to 
longevity  than  resting  from  one's  labors.  Just  the  other  day,  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker,  the  English  statesman,  traveler  and  novelist,  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  benefits  of  the  strenuous  life  in  later 
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years,  said,  "Don't  stop  work  at  seventy;  do  more  of  it." 
Sir  James  Crich ton- Browne,  himself  well  past  the  seventy  mark, 
likewise  believes  in  old  age  occupations: 

"Tf  you  want  a  feeble  and  miserable  old  age,  give 
up  working.  The  most  vigorous  period  of  human  life  in  its 
entirety  is  obviously  between  twenty-five  and  forty  years  of 
age,*'  he  added,  "but  to  say  that  men  above  the  latter  age  are 
comparatively  useless,  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  biographical 
dictionary.  Much  of  the  best  work  of  the  world  has  been 
done  by  men  over  forty,  and  we  should  by  no  means  stand 
where  we  are,  but  be  back  in  the  twilight  ages,  bereft  of  what 
these  men  accomplished.*' 

"\Jf  USICAL  EXPRESSION,  like  speech,  the  Doctor  goes  on  to 
say,  "reaches  its  acme  in  late  middle  life.  But  higher 
in  the  cerebral  hierarchy  than  speech  or  music  centers  are  others 
concerned  in  the  manifestations  of  purely  intellectual  powers, 
such  as  reason  aad  judgment,  which  come  to  perfection  late, 
and  may  long  preserve  their  integrity.  A  preponderance  of  the 
work  involving  calm  and  powerful  reason  is  done  by  men  from 
fifty-five  to  seventy  years  of  age.  Our  judicial  system  in  this 
country  has  been  built  up  mainly  by  judges  from  fifty-five  to 
eighty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  almost  all  countries  the  most 
momentous  affairs  of  state  have  been  reserved  for  the  decision 
of  men  at  this  time  of  life." 

TJVEN  ME'MORY,  so  often  treacherous  in  old  age,  may  be  pre- 
served  intact.  Doctor  Dollinger,  when  seventy  years  old, 
a  victim  of  insomnia,  learned  by  heart  three  books  of  the 
"Odyssey"  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  repeat  them  to 
himself  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night. 
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A  RECENT  magazine  contains  pictures  of  various  devices 
for  catching  rats.  For  a  really  efficient  rat  catcher,  however, 
let  us  commend  the  hog,  which,  as  one  investigator  has  said,  is 
"the  champion  rat  catcher."  The  hog,  by  the  way,  is  often  a 
mere  connecting  link  between  the  rat  and  trichinosis.  In  1 896, 
Doctor  Stiles  examined  one  hundred  and  six  rats  for  trichinae, 
27.89  per  cent  of  which  he  found  infected,  the  rats  for  the 
greater  part  being  taken  from  slaughter  houses,  butcher  shops, 
and  barns.  The  thing  seems  a  matter  of  give  and  take,  the 
rat  getting  the  trichinae  from  the  hog,  but  returning  them  with 
compound  interest  when  they  in  turn  are  eaten  by  the  rodennv- 
orous  porker. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Man  Not  Omnivorous  Like  the  Hog 

Hp  HE  HOG  IS  OMNIVOROUS;  he  eats  grass,  clover,  fruits,  corn, 
roots,  dead  calves  and  horses,  and  even  dead  hogs  and  live 
babies.    The  hog  appears  to  be  able  to  eat  anything  any  other 
animal  can  eat  and  to  thrive  on  his  miscellaneous  diet. 

The  hog  has  teeth  adapted  to  his  all-embracing  diet:  broad 
molars  for  chewing  grass,  tusks  for  tearing  flesh,  shovel  shaped 
incisors  and  a  big  tough  snout  exactly  adapted  to  digging  out 
roots  and  ground  nuts,  and  thus  he  is  a  natural  omnivore.  Never- 
theless, to  his  credit  it  must  be  said  that  he  thrives  best  in  a 
clean  pasture  with  plenty  of  clean  water  and  sweet  clover.  The 
hog  becomes  so  tainted  with  disease  that  his  flesh  has  a  strong 
offensive  odor  when  he  is  fed  on  meat;  however,  that  the 
hog  is  a  natural  flesh  eater  cannot  be  denied.  Hogs  have  been 
known  not  infrequently  to  kill  children  and  eat  them,  and 
they  seem  to  be  equally  fond  of  pork,  not  hesitating  to  devour 
the  body  of  a  comrade  which  may  have  sickened  and  died.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  trichinosis  is  often  propagated  among  swine. 
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*K/f  AN  SHOWS  NONE  OF  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 
OM  N I VORE.    His  teeth  and  digestive  apparatus  are  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  chimpanzee  and  the  higher  apes.    His  so- 
called  canine  teeth  are  simply  cuspids  and  not  tusks,  like  the 
canines  of  the  hog  or  tearing  teeth  of  the  dog.    The  cuspids  of , 
the  chimpanzee  are  so  well  developed  that  they  really  much 
resemble  the  true  canine  teeth  of  carnivorous  animals,  yet  the 
chimpanzee  is  not  a  flesh  eater.    It  is  seen,  then,  that  the  teeth 
of  human  beings  indicate  man  to  be,  if  possible,  still  further  re-  I 
moved  from  the  carnivora  than  are  the  higher  apes.    Man  is- 
biologically  a  plant  feeder  whose  diet  consists  of  fruits,  nuts, 
soft  grains  and  tender  shoots.    It  would  be  impossible  for  him . 
to  subsist  on  a  diet  consisting  wholly  of  raw  potatoes  or  <l 
corn.    It  is  only  by  the  artificial  aid  of  cookery  that  he  makes 
use  of  root  vegetables  and  dry  grains.    Hence  he  is  not  omniv- 
orous as  regards  vegetables.     There  are  only  certain  vege- 
table products  on  which  he  can  subsist — those  which  contain 
little  raw  starch.    Raw  meat  is  foreign  to  his  taste  and  instinct, 
though  not  impossible  of  digestion.    The  sight  of  a  fat  hog  or 
sheep  does  not  make  one's  mouth  water  as  does  the  sight  of  a  j| 
rosy  cheeked  peach  or  a  luscious  pear.    When  a  lion  or  a  j 
wolf  sees  a  sheep  he  is  immediately  seized  with  the  desire  to* 
kill  and  eat  him,  and  the  carnivore  evidently  enjoys  the  killing 
as  well  as  the  eating.    The  sight  and  smell  of  blood  stimulates 
the  natural  carnivore  to  the  point  of  frenzy.    This  is  not  true 
of  human-beings.    To  the  average  man  the  sight  of  blood 
excites  disgust  or  repugnance.    Man  has  neither  the  natural  de- 
sire nor  the  capacity  to  kill,  except  in  self-defence.  The  few  men 
who  have  acquired  the  artificial  desire  for  hunting  show  little 
capacity  as  hunters.    The  so-called  human  hunter  has  to  take 
along  with  him  a  dog  to  do  the  hunting.    When  the  dog  has 
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found  the  quarry,  the  hunter  cannot  kill  his  victim  with  a  blow 
of  his  fist  or  grip  of  bis  jaw,  but  must  use  a  gun  or  some  other 
machine  for  the  purpose. 

\ZT  AN  has  become  a  hunting  animal  in  the  same  way  that  he 
has  become  a  flying  animal — through  invention.  The  fact 
that  he  has  invented  a  machine  which  enables  him  to  fly  like 
an  eagle  does  not  signify  that  he  must  eat  like  an  eagle.  No,  man 
is  not  naturally  omnivorous  as  regards  animal  foods.  The 
truth  is  that,  as  with  all  other  of  the  higher  animals  belonging 
to  clearly  defined  types,  as  the  horse,  the  cat,  the  ape,  man's 
natural  dietary  is  a  restricted  one,  well  adapted  to  his  individual 
needs,  but  not  encroaching  upon  the  food  province  of  other  and 
widely  differing  species. 

TF  IT  BE  ARGUED  that  cooking,  while  an  artificial  process 
which  can  have  no  relation  to  unborn  and  primitive  instincts, 
may  nevertheless  render  a  rabbit  as  wholesome  and  suitable  a 
foodstuff  as  a  potato,  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  that  in  the  case 
of  the  potato,  cooking  renders  easily  digestible  a  substance  other- 
wise only  to  a  very  slight  degree  digestible  and  impossible  as  a 
food ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  flesh  foods,  cooking  diminishes  di- 
gestibility, and  often  to  a  very  marked  degree. 

An  animal's  dietetic  needs  are  ruled  by  great  biologic  laws 
which  he  cannot  ignore  or  set  aside  any  more  than  he  can  change 
the  law  of  gravitation. 

A  GRICULTURE  IS  MAN'S  NATURAL  VOCATION  and  the 
"  products  of  agriculture  afford  the  kind  of  nourishment 
which  is  in  the  highest  degree  adapted  to  his  needs  and  capable 
of  satisfying  all  his  natural  wants. 
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Dr.  CHARLES  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard 
University,  sums  up  in  these  words  the  nearest  possible  equiva- 
lent to  a  prescription  for  longevity,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  has 
worked  out  in  his  case:  "I  feel  safe  in  affirming  that  any  one 
who  desires  to  have  a  like  experience  [of  reaching  eighty]  will 
do  well  to  eat  moderately,  to  sleep  at  least  seven  hours  a  night 
with  windows  open,  to  take  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air  every 
day,  to  use  no  stimulants,  to  enjoy  all  the  natural  delights  with- 
out excess  in  any,  and  to  keep  under  all  circumstances  as  serene 
a  spirit  as  his  nature  permits.  This  is  the  way  to  win  from  life 
the  maximum  of  real  joy  and  satisfaction." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

No  More  Smoking  to  be  Permitted  in  Executive  Ses- 
sions of  United  States  Senate 

Hp  HE  NEWSPAPERS  REPORT  that  a  constant  titter  was  caused 
**■  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  a  speech  in  which  Senator 
Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  induced  his  colleagues  to  adopt  a 
rule  against  smoking  in  executive  sessions.  We  suspect  the  titter 
was  rather  forced,  however,  and  that  back  of  it  lay  a  very  deep 
apprehension  that  Senator  Tillman's  attack  on  Washington 
habits  of  living  might  be  based  upon  fact.  Senator  Tillman 
told  the  Senate  in  a-spade-is-a-spade  language  that  a  vicious 
habit  has  so  mastered  mem  that  they  are  nervous  and  miserable 
unless  they  can  get  the  poison  of  nicotine  to  soothe  their  nerves. 
The  Senator  has  never  been  a  smoker,  and  since  an  attack  of 
paralysis  four  years  ago,  he  has  been  unable  to  endure  smoking 
by  those  around  him.  In  short,  he  said,  "I  am  beset  with  the 
danger  of  being  driven  out  of  the  party  and  of  the  Senate  itself, 
and  I  do  not  know  where  to  turn. 
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,<rpHE  PITY  OF  IT  IS  I  HAD  TO  RUIN  MY  HEALTH  before  I 
^  learned  how  to  live  rationally.  Had  I  lived  ten  years 
ago  as  I  am  doing  now,  my  health  would  never  have  broken 
down  at  all.  I  believe  I  would  lengthen  the  life  of  every  man 
in  this  chamber  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  if  I  could  only  get 
them  to  follow  my  advice.  But  all  men  are  prone  to  consider 
'old  age,  sickness  and  hell'  as  for  other  people  and  not  for 
themselves. 

"O  INCE  I  WAS  PARALYZED  FOUR  YEARS  AGO,  TWENTY-ONE 
^  SENATORS,  including  Vice-President  Sherman,  most  of 
them  younger  than  I,  have  died.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  great  mortality  among  us  is  due  to  the  way  we 
live  in  Washington.  A  fitting  epitaph  for  most  of  the  Senators 
who  died  would  be:  'He  lived  not  wisely,  but  too  well,  and 
killed  himself  by  eating.'  " 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

"I  HAVE  not  eaten  so  much  meat,  butter  or  eggs  as  most  of 
the  men  with  whom  I  have  been  intimate,  or  whom  I  have  met  at 
public  luncheons,  and  dinners,"  says  Doctor  Eliot.  "This 
moderation  was  natural  to  me,  and  not  the  result  of  any  pecu- 
liar wisdom  or  lively  sense  of  duty.  In  the  second  half  of  my 
life,  I  often  have  had  to  speak  at  public  or  semi-public  dinners ; 
under  such  circumstances,  the  only  safe  way  is  to  eat  lightly.  It 
seems  to  me  that  people  who  bolt  a  large  amount  of  food  as  the 
dog  does  when  he  has  a  chance,  do  not  get  so  much  pleasure  out 
of  eating  as  slower  and  more  moderate  eaters.  I  imagine  that 
my  good  health  has  been  largely  owing  to  my  moderation  in 
eating  and  drinking  and  to  the  habits  of  daily  exercise." 
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The  FRENCH  ACADEMY  has  been  discussing  in  a  very 
vigorous  manner  the  subject  of  noise  and  its  relation  to  the  in- 
crease in  nervous  disorders  so  characteristic  of  present-day  life. 
M.  Gautier  voiced  the  sentiments  of  many  members  when  he 
described  the  roar  of  our  cities  as  an  "infernal  charivari  which 
daily  drums  our  ears,  shatters  our  nerves  and  shortens  our  lives." 
Every  pulsation  and  noise,  M.  Gautier  explained,  "causes 
nervous  shock,  comparable  to  a  blow  with  a  hammer,  that  is 
felt  throughout  the  entire  cerebral  mass.  These  shocks  are 
liable  to  create  serious  trouble.  Experts  who  have  studied  the 
noises  of  Paris  and  their  effect  on  the  nerves  and  brain  matter 
are  convinced  that  the  modern  malady  of  neurasthenia  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  riot  of  sounds  by  which  we  are  daily  assailed. 
No  other  explanation  is  needed  for  the  growing  number  of 
nervous  disorders." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Quietness  Necessary  for  Sound  Sleep 

"PVURING  SLEEP  THE  EYES  ARE  CLOSED  but  the  ears  remain 
open.  Physiologists  have  demonstrated  that  the  brain 
recognizes  impressions  made  through  the  ears  during  sleep  as 
definitely  as  during  waking  periods.  A  loud  noise  which  may 
net  waken  a  person  from  sleep  will,  nevertheless,  produce  such 
strong  nervous  and  muscular  reactions  that  the  effects  may  be 
easily  registered  by  an  instrument  that  has  been  designed  for 
the  purpose.  A  person  who  is  sleeping  in  the  midst  of  noises 
may  be  unconscious,  as  in  sound  sleep,  but  the  constantly  re- 
curring impressions  made  upon  the  brain  through  the  ears  will 
prevent  that  absolute  rest  of  the  entire  brain  which  is  essential 
to  perfect  sleep  and  bodily  recuperation,  and  he  will  waken  from 
sleep  under  such  conditions  unrefreshed. 
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ONE  OF  THE  ESPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  LIFE  IN  THE 
COUNTRY  is  the  quiet  which  prevails  in  the  hours  of  night. 
In  a  large  city  the  whir  and  clang  of  urban  activities  never 
cease.  The  rush  of  trolley  cars  and  the  shriek  of  automobile 
horns  strike  constantly  the  ear  of  the  sleeper  and  keep  him  half 
awake,  even  when  he  seems  to  be  asleep. 

I^HE  UNDEADENED  FLOORS  AND  PARTY  WALLS  OF 
*■  TENEMENT  HOUSES,  which  also  prevent  sound  sleep,  em- 
phasize the  lack  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  one's 
neighbors  so  often  encountered  in  cities  where  people  not  infre- 
quently remain  strangers  for  years,  while  living  under  the  same 
roof.  But  the  situation  in  the  tenement  houses  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
was  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Doctor  Kitchiner  called  for  an 
amendment  to  the  "Building  Act."  From  the  following  de- 
scription of  conditions  in  his  day  it  is  evident  that  reforms  were 
needed:  "Sound  passes  through  the  thin  Paste-board  Party 
Walls  of  modern  Houses  (which  of  the  first  rate,  at  the  Fire 
Place,  are  only  four  inches  in  thickness)  with  such  unfortunate 
facility,  it  is  really  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude,  which  is  by 
no  means  counterbalanced  by  the  consideration,  that  they  become 
so  heated,  that  they  will  serve  for  a  Plate-warmer  in  the 
Kitchen,  and  a  Warming-Pan  in  the  bed-room — for  while  re- 
ceiving these  calefacient  comforts,  one  can  hardly  help  fancying, 
that  it  is  not  impossible  that  what  warms  our  plates  and  our 
beds,  may  some  day  or  night  Roast  Ourselves ! ! !  In  the 
Second  floors  the  Party  Walls  are  still  thinner,  and  a  Sigh — 
Laugh — Sneeze — or  Snore,  in  one  house,  is  heard  in  the  next, 
as  plainly  as  that  in  which  it  was  let  off;  as  we  learn  from  the 
following  doggerel,  by  Humphrey  Hearquick: 
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"  'If  you  Sigh — Sneeze — or  Snore, 
We  can  hear  you  next  door, 
Therefore  pray  be  so  kind 
To  take  care  of  your  wind ; 
If  you're  Doleful  or  Dry, 
Pray,  dear  neighbour,  don't  sigh, 
Nor  your  Nose-itch  to  ease, 
Don't  furiously  Sneeze 
Nor  sonorously  Snore, 
Nor  do  any  thing  more 
That  will  wake  us  next  door.'  " 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Civilized  and  Non-Civilized  Babies 

rpHE  WRITER  THE  OTHER  DAY  was  asked  this  question:  if 
two  babies,  one  civilized  and  the  other  wild,  are  educated 
in  the  same  way,  how  will  they  compare  when  their  education  is  > 
completed?  The  question  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  various  kinds  of  civilized  babies.  There  are  civilized 
babies  with  a  fine  pedigree,  and  of  a  quality  ahead  of  anything 
to  be  found  in  the  woods  and  forests,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  civilized  babies  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale,  feeble- 
minded and  degenerate — and  unfortunately  these  are  increasing 
— at  the  present  time  one  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  United  States  being  defective,  mentally.  Select  a  baby  of  ! 
this  kind  and  educate  it  in  competition  with  the  wild  baby,  and 
it  will  be  far  behind  in  the  race. 

n^HERE  ARE   NO  IMBECILES  OR  IDIOTS   among   Indians.  , 
**■    Native  peoples  are  almost  entirely  free  from  idiocy  and 
lunacy.    Lunatic  asylums  are  unnecessary  for  the  care  of  crazy 
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Indians,  for  the  only  crazy  Indian  is  the  Indian  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor  introduced  by  the  white  man;  indeed,  one 
would  as  easily  find  feeble-minded  squirrels  or  rabbits  in  the 
woods  as  a  feeble-minded  Indian  baby.  They  are  born  under 
natural  conditions,  not  subject  to  the  degenerating  influences 
that  are  producing  idiots,  imbeciles,  lunatics  and  feeble-minded 
in  all  civilized  communities. 

A  GAIN,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  all  born  wild  and 
afterwards  tamed,  some  far  more  than  they  should  be. 
For  education  is  merely  a  process  of  taming,  and  many  people 
are  spoiled  in  the  taming.  It  were  better  for  one  to  remain 
wild  and  uneducated  than  to  lose  his  individuality  and  initiative. 
The  process  often  follows  this  course:  Jimmie  starts  to  school 
full  of  life,  brimful  of  questions  and  curiosity.  He  puts  some 
posers  to  the  teacher,  and  this  person,  perplexed  and  annoyed, 
says,  "Now,  Jimmie,  keep  still;  I  haven't  time  to  bother  with 
you.'*  Parents,  too,  are  often  guilty  of  the  same  fault.  Thus 
the  child  is  continually  repressed  and  forced  back  upon  itself 
until  it  begins  to  believe  that  it  is  quite  wrong  to  ask  questions. 
The  result  is  that  it  ceases  investigating  and  concentrates  its  at- 
tention on  schemes  of  how  to  get  away  from  restricting  authority 
and  to  obtain  the  freedom  that  it  longs  for.  A  great  many 
children  are  regarded  as  bad  and  incorrigible,  when  the  fact 
is  they  are  merely  repressed  too  much.  And  there  is  no  question 
that  the  child  of  the  woods  will  surpass  any  child  educated  in 
this  manner. 

*I*HE  FACT  IS,  we  are  only  beginning  to  understand  the 
*  psychology  of  childhood  and  adolescence.  The  case  of  the 
ordinary  child  is  illustrated  by  a  story  recently  told  the  writer 
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by  a  man  whose  dog  was  too  zealous  in  watching  the  house. 
It  ran  out  at  anybody  who  happened  to  be  passing,  and  one 
day  bit  a  man,  injuring  him  severely.  The  owner  thrashed  the 
dog  until  it  was  almost  dead,  crushing  the  animal's  spirit.  So 
far  as  the  dog  was  concerned,  people  could  have  come  onto  the 
premises  and  carried  off  what  they  wanted.  Its  will  was  broken 
and  subdued.  This  too  often  happens  in  the  case  of  children 
with  active  minds  and  persistent  curiosity.  They  are  dis- 
couraged at  every  hand,  and  when  they  rebel  against  an 
authority  that  refuses  to  answer  their  questions,  they  are  punished, 
and  often  the  will  is  broken.  And  the  boy  with  a  broken  will 
is  scarcely  worth  a  fig.  What  we  want  are  boys  with  wills 
strong  enough  to  stand  up  against  the  temptations  and  evils  that 
they  are  to  meet  in  the  world,  with  wills  sufficient  to  undertake 
enterprises  and  carry  them  through  to  success.  This  is  the  boy 
worth  while,  whether  he  comes  of  civilized  parents  or  wild. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Dr.  GEORGE  CHEYNE,  a  famous  English  physician,  and 
himself  weighing  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  once 
said,  "Every  wise  man  after  fifty  ought  to  begin  and  lessen  at 
least  the  quantity  of  his  aliment,  and  if  he  would  continue  free 
from  great  and  dangerous  distempers  and  preserve  his  senses  and 
faculties  clear  to  the  last,  he  ought  every  seven  years  to  go  on 
abating  gradually  and  sensibly,  and  at  last  descend  out  of  life  as 
he  ascended  into  it,  even  into  a  child's  diet."  Dr.  William 
Osier,  who  was  once  accused  of  desiring  to  chloroform  all  men 
after  forty  years  of  age,  quotes  with  approval  the  above  state- 
ment and  adds,  "We  eat  too  much  after  forty  years  of  age." 
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Hot  Water  for  Indigestion 

EVERY  PERSON  SUFFERING  FROM  INDIGESTION  ought  to 
know  that  one  of  the  most  universal  and  efficient  of  all 
means  of  securing  immediate  relief  from  petty  and  annoying 
symptoms  attributed  to  indigestion  is  taking  a  copious  draught  of 
hot  water  and  remaining  in  a  horizontal  position  for  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour  immediately  afterward.  The  water  should  be 
taken  as  hot  as  it  can  be  sipped  without  burning  the  mouth,  a 
temperature  of  1 05  or  1  1 0  degrees,  about  a  half  a  pint  to  a  pint 
at  a  time.  If  plain  water  is  disagreeable  to  the  taste  the  water 
may  be  flavored  with  a  slice  of  lemon,  a  few  drops  of  pepper- 
mint or  wintergreen  or  some  other  aromatic  herb.  When  the 
stomach  is  sour  as  a  result  of  excessive  secretion  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  as  in  heart  burn,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  may  be 
added  to  the  water  to  advantage. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
Appendicitis  and  a  Diet  of  Meat 

"P\R.  LuCAS-CHAMPIONIERE,  the  leading  surgeon  of  France, 
years  ago  made  a  number  of  observations  which  clearly 
proved  that  meat  eating  is  the  cause  of  appendicitis.  He  first 
noted  that  while  appendicitis  was  exceedingly  frequent  among 
the  meat-eating  soldiers  in  Algiers,  it  was  almost  entirely  un- 
known among  the  Arabs,  troops  whose  rations  rarely  included 
meat.  Dr.  Lucas-Championiere  later  extended  his  studies  of 
the  subject  by  observations  in  France,  where  he  found  ap- 
pendicitis to  be  unknown  in  various  religious  institutions,  the  in- 
mates of  which  abjured  meat  as  a  part  of  their  discipline.  He 
found  that  it  was  equally  rare  in  insane  asylums,  and  in  prisons 
— except  in  the  cases  of  newly  admitted  prisoners, — meat  being 
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practically  excluded  from  the  bill-of-fare  of  prisons  in  France. 

Surgeon  John  Stokes  has  been  making  a  study  of  the  causes 
of  appendicitis  in  the  United  States  Navy,  for,  says  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times,  "appendicitis  is  increasing  in 
the  United  States  Navy  to  such  an  extent  that  'on  board  ship 
it  may  be  considered  as  an  occupational  disease.* 

"The  rate  of  the  disease  last  year  per  1 ,000  men  among 
the  force  afloat  was  9.35,  while  the  rate  among  the  force  on 
shore  was  7.25.  This  was  greater  than  the  year  before  by  an 
appreciable  margin. 

"TT  IS  DECLARED  by  the  naval  medical  authorities  that  the 
*  large  proportion  of  meat  in  the  diet  of  the  sailors  while  at 
sea  has  much  to  do  with  the  prevalence  of  appendicitis,  the 
disease  being  associated  with  the  lessened  amount  of  green  vege- 
tables obtainable  while  the  ships  are  on  sea  duty.  The  fact  that 
in  many  ratings  the  men  lead  a  sedentary  life  is  also  advanced  as 
a  cause  of  appendicitis. 

"As  a  result  of  a  report  of  observations  made  by  the  medical 
officer  at  Samoa  it  further  would  seem  that  the  ratio  of  appendi- 
citis is  increased  by  cold  storage  meat,  it  being  found  that 
when  the  change  was  made  to  this  from  fresh  meat  the  disease 
became  more  frequent. 

"In  all,  including  both  the  force  afloat  and  the  force  at 
stations  and  navy  yards,  there  were  21,751  days  lost  during  the 
year  through  appendicitis." 

IT  IS  INTERESTING  TO  NOTE  that  the  observations  of  the 
naval  authorities  agree  with  those  made  in  France  by  the 
eminent  French  surgeon.  These  observations  also  agree  with 
those  made  by  the  late  Doctor  Senn,  who,  in  an  extensive  tour 
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of  the  world,  made  a  careful  study  of  the  diseases  prevalent 
among  various  nationalities  which  he  observed.  In  an  interest- 
ing series  of  articles  written  for  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  ap- 
pendicitis was  practically  unknown  among  the  natives  of  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  whose  diet  consisted  mainly  of  bananas, 
corn  meal,  manioc,  palm  cabbage,  and  other  vegetable  products. 
These  natives  eat  meat  on  rare  occasions,  but  so  seldom  that  it 
can  be  hardly  considered  a  part  of  their  dietary. 

Now  that  the  cause  of  appendicitis  is  known  the  naval  and 
military  authorities  will  doubtless  take  measures  to  see  that  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  supplied  with  a  better  dietary. 

A  MEAT  DIET  IS  THE  NATURAL  DIET  OF  LIONS,  TIGERS 
AND  WOLVES,  who  cannot  suffer  from  appendicitis  for 
the  reason  that  the  appendix  is  not  a  part  of  their  anatomy. 
Nature  has  kindly  fortified  them  against  the  dangers  involved  in 
flesh  eating,  not  only  by  omitting  from  their  structure  that  danger- 
ous "germ  trap,"  the  appendix,  but  also  by  giving  them  livers 
with  four  times  the  capacity  of  the  human  liver,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  deal  with  a  high-protein  dietary. 

Parenthetically  let  us  note,  however,  that  Chittenden's  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  even  dogs  thrive  best  on  a  low-protein 
diet,  a  fact  known  to  hunters,  who  give  their  dogs  little  or  no 
meat,  so  as  to  give  them  a  keen  scent  and  good  wind. 

T>  UT  THERE  ARE  OTHERS  BESIDES  SAILORS  AND  SOLDIERS 
who  are  suffering  from  appendicitis  as  a  result  of  flesh 
eating.  Mortality  reports  sent  out  by  the  census  bureau  show 
mat  the  death-rate  from  appendicitis  continues  to  rise,  each 
year's  report  showing  a  higher  mortality  rate  than  the  prece<Jfng, 
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and  this  notwithstanding  the  better  knowledge  of  the  disease 
now  possessed  by  the  medical  profession,  which  makes  possible 
its  early  recognition,  and  also  notwithstanding  the  great  im- 
provements in  surgical  technic  which  have  made  possible  the  sav- 
ing of  a  great  number  of  lives  which  formerly  were  lost. 

Meat,  even  the  freshest  butcher's  meat  obtainable,  is  swarm- 
ing with  myriads  of  meat  bacteria  that  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing appendicitis  and  other  inflammatory  infections.  Any 
person  who  has  once  had  an  attack  of  appendicitis,  no  matter 
how  slight,  has  thereby  received  ample  notification  of  the  fact 
that  further  trouble  is  in  store  for  him  unless  he  reforms  his  diet- 
ary by  discarding  flesh  foods  and  adopting  a  natural  bill-of-fare. 
Constipation  and  meat  eating  are  a  combination  which  can 
not  be  excelled  in  the  promotion  of  appendicitis,  cancer,  colitis 
and  other  infections  of  the  colon. 

Tt  IS  EXCEEDINGLY  INSTRUCTIVE  to  note  that  modern  re- 
**■  searches  in  bacteriology  and  pathology  are  continually 
bringing  out  new  facts  which  furnish  accumulating  evidence  of 
the  enormous  mischief  which  results  from  the  attempt  by  certain 
sections  of  the  human  race  to  cultivate  a  universal  appetite  by 
adding  to  the  bill-of-fare  of  his  primitive  ancestors  (and  still 
adhered  to  by  his  nearest  relatives,  the  big  apes)  the  diet  of  the 
wolf  and  hyena. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

One  farmer  says  to  me:  "You  can  not  live  on  vegetable 
food  solely,  for  it  furnishes  nothing  to  make  bones  with" ;  and 
so  he  religiously  devotes  a  part  of  his  day  supplying  his  system 
with  the  raw  substance  of  bones ;  walking  all  the  while  he 
talks  behind  his  oxen,  which  with  vegetable  made  bones,  jerk 
him  and  his  lumbering  plough  along  in  spite  of  every  obstacle. — 
Thoreau. 
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Dr.  M.  J.  RoSENAU,  of  Harvard  University,  sounds  a 
warning  of  particular  timeliness  at  the  beginning  of  the  vacation 
season:  "Many  a  person  obeys  the  call,  'back  to  Nature,'  with 
direful  results,"  he  says,  "for  when  he  gets  in  Nature's  solitude, 
he  thinks  he  can  disregard  Nature's  law.  Sanitary  habits  are 
quite  as  important  in  the  wilds  as  in  the  tenements.  It  especially 
grieves  the  heart  of  the  sanitarian  to  note  how  frequently  people 
contract  typhoid  fever  at  country,  mountain  or  seashore  resorts. 
The  excess  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  autumn  now  goes  by  the 
special  name  of  'vacation  typhoid.'  The  insanitary  conditions 
found  in  many  sparsely  settled  communities  temporarily  occupied 
during  the  summer  season  often  challenge  the  conditions  found 
in  military  camps  during  the  bow-and-arrow  age.  Before  people 
leave  the  sanitary  security  of  a  well-guarded  city  for  vacation 
grounds,  they  should  demand  a  bill  of  health  from  the  health 
officer." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

A  Foolish  Experiment 

A  CCORDING  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a  certain  Doctor 
"  Schultz,  an  Englishman  with  a  German  name,  has  under- 
taken to  breed  a  new  race.  He  is  making  a  collection  of  boys 
and  girls  of  different  nationalities  and  proposes  to  rear  them 
together  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  intermarry  and  by 
continuing  to  intermarry  during  several  generations  create  a  race 
with  universal  qualities.  He  has  already  collected  representa- 
tives of  six  different  races:  a  Swede,  an  Indian  girl,  an  English 
boy,  a  negro  girl,  an  Eskimo  baby,  and  a  Japanese.  He  expects 
soon  to  have  a  Chinese  girl,  a  German  boy,  a  Hawaiian  boy,  a 
young  Spaniard  and  a  Porto  Rican. 
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*T*HE  REASON  FOR  THIS  EXPERIMENT  is  given  in  the  follow- 
*  ing  paragraphs:  "It  seems  that  recent  discoveries  of  im- 
mense deposits  of  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth,  where  climatic 
and  other  conditions  make  it  impossible  for  the  white  man  to 
develop  them,  make  it  necessary  to  contemplate  seriously  the 
breeding  of  a  new  race  which  will  combine  the  special  ad- 
vantages of  the  white  with  the  peculiar  abilities  of  the  native. 
Another  proof  of  its  necessity  is  shown  by  the  growing  scarcity 
of  coal  and  of  various  minerals.  Civilization  faces  a  future 
famine  of  many  essential  things. 

"It  is  thought  that  an  Eskimo  and  a  Swede,  or  some  other 
member  of  the  northern  white  races,  would  create  a  white  race 
which  would  exactly  fill  the  conditions  in  the  Arctics.  It  is 
prophesied  that  as  soon  as  this  is  done  the  great  corporations 
of  the  next  generation  will  begin  to  exploit  the  coal  and  iron 
and  then  go  ahead  on  a  large  scale  breeding  these  special  em- 
ployees, managers  and  workers  alike.  Then  in  the  same  way 
other  still  undiscovered  deposits  will  be  exploited,  for,  as  in 
the  Arctics,  there  are  rich  regions  in  the  tropics  where  fever  and 
disease  soon  end  the  activity  of  the  white,  while,  like  the 
Eskimo,  the  natives  are  lazy,  indifferent  and  untrained.  For 
soon  steps  must  be  taken  to  propagate  the  rubber  trees  in  the 
Congo  and  in  South  America." 

^pHE  FOLLY  OF  SUCH  AN  EXPERIMENT  is  SO  evident  that  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  any  intelligent  person  would  seriously 
undertake  to  carry  out  so  impractical  a  scheme.  Human  beings 
cannot  be  bred  like  cattle  and  poodle  dogs.  A  new  race  is 
needed,  not  to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce  or  to  satisfy  the 
greed  of  big  business  through  the  exploitation  of  the  coal  fields  of 
the  Arctics  or  the  rubber  plantations  of  the  tropics,  but  to  save 
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the  human  species  from  deterioration  and  ultimate  extinction,  and 
to  preserve  and  perfect  those  noble  characteristics  which  make 
him,  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare,  "The  beauty  of  the  world, 
the  paragon  of  animals."  The  perfect  man  need  not  be  a  uni- 
versal type;  there  may  be  many  types  of  perfect  man,  each 
adapted  to  his  own  sphere  of  activity  and  his  own  environment. 
The  acme  of  perfection,  however,  can  only  be  reached  by  a 
race  developed  under  conditions  closely  allied  to  those  under 
which  primitive  man  developed  and  lived.  To  attain  the  highest 
excellence  man  must  conform  to  those  great  physiologic  laws 
which  control  his  structure  and  functions  as  definitely  as  does 
the  law  of  gravity  control  the  movement  of  the  planets.  Obedi- 
ence to  these  laws  is  a  moral  obligation  as  well  as  a  physical 
necessity  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  mental  and  bodily  ex- 
cellence. 

^pHE  WORLD  NEEDS  A  NEW  RELIGION:  not  a  religion 
*  greater  than  Christianity,  but  such  an  amplification  of  the 
present  conception  of  Christian  principles  as  will  make  the  de- 
mands of  physical  righteousness  a  part  of  the  great  decalogue  by 
which  human  conduct  shall  be  ruled,  and  will  establish  such 
sanctions  and  standards  as  shall  require  man  to  be  law  abiding  in 
relation  to  those  principles  which  govern  bodily  health  and  effi- 
ciency, as  well  as  those  which  concern  our  relations  to  God  and 
our  fellows. 

»  »  * 

Sensible  Advice  by  an  Old  Doctor 

>T*HE  FREE  USE  OF  HOT  CONDIMENTS  that  has  become  a 
most  constant  practice  among  civilized  nations  during 
modern  times  was  early  recognized  as  most  injurious.  Doctor 
Trotter,  an  eminent  English  doctor,  who  more  than  a  hundred 
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years  ago  wrole  an  admirable  work  on  nervous  diseases,  fully 
recognized  the  evil  effects  of  these  irritants.  "Mustard,  though 
one  of  the  mildest  of  the  condiments,  is  capable,"  he  said,  "in 
the  form  of  a  Sinapism,  of  vesicating  the  sole  of  the  foot,  over 
which  is  spread  the  thickest  epidermis  on  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body.  Must  not  such  a  substance  be  hurtful  to  a  delicate 
stomach?  Therefore  to  Mustard  and  Pepper  I  have  never  ac- 
customed myself  from  infancy  upwards;  and  I  remain  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  my  own  doctrine,  few  persons  being  more  ex- 
empt from  Dyspepsia.  All  these  articles  ought  therefore  to  be 
denied  to  children,  which  will  be  one  grand  step  to  make  them 
dislike  every  hot  ingredient  in  diet  when  they  grow  up." 

*TpHE  IDEA  THAT  THESE  THINGS  ARE  NEEDED  TO  WARM 
THE  STOMACH  is  as  absurd  as  the  notion  of  Pityllus,  who, 
according  to  Suidas  (Dr.  Moffett),  made  a  sheath  for  his 
tongue  so  he  could  swallow  his  pottage  scalding  hot  in  order 
to  warm  up  his  cold  stomach. 

¥    ¥  * 

The  Relation  of  Alcoholism  to  Mortality 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  FRENCH  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES, 
M.  Henri  Schmidt,  in  a  recent  article  has  brought  forward 
statistics  which  prove  without  any  question  whatever  that  alcohol 
has  a  fatal  effect  upon  infants  through  drinking  mothers,  upon 
men  and  women  of  all  ages  through  hereditary  weakness,  upon 
the  general  mortality  rate,  and  upon  the  reproductive  functions. 
M.  Schmidt's  conclusions  are  thus  summarized  in  Paris  cor- 
respondence of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion : 
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"It  is  the  non-alcoholic  regions  of  France  which  show  the 
smallest  number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  ( 1 .95  per  thou- 
sand inhabitants  for  the  years  1906,  1907  and  1908).  The 
west,  in  which  there  is  a  heavy  consumption  of  alcohol,  gives 
the  proportion  of  2.61  per  thousand,  and  the  maximum  (4.54) 
is  given  by  the  Parisian  region,  in  which  the  influence  of  alcohol 
is  supplemented  by  that  of  unhealthful  housing  and  fatiguing 
life. 

"From  other  causes  there  are  more  deaths  in  the  west  than 
in  the  non-alcoholic  regions,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country. 
Infant  mortality  is  particularly  high  in  the  west  owing  to  various 
causes:  hereditary  weakness,  insufficient  maternal  care  and  bad 
food.  Alcohol  is  sometimes  put  in  the  nursing-bottle.  It  is  in 
Normandy  that  the  greatest  number  of  alcoholic  women  is 
found.  The  infant  mortality  was  about  1  1 .6  in  1 906  in  le  Gers 
and  about  22.2  in  le  Seine  Inferieure.  It  is  also  in  the  regions 
where  there  is  a  heavy  consumption  of  alcohol  and  absinthe  that 
the  largest  portion  of  still-births  occur.  Schmidt  has  calculated 
the  following  average  for  the  period  1874-1904: 

Deaths  for  Each  Thousand  Conceptions 


Non-alcoholic  region   

Alcoholic  region   

Southern  departments  (absinthe) 


1874-1884  1885-1894  1895-1904 

3.43           3.65  3.80 

4.33           4.66  4.46 

4.99          5.41  5.69." 


*    ¥  ¥ 

The  Native  American  Not  Carnivorous 

W7    D.  BOYCE,  author  of  "Illustrated  South  America,"  in 
"  •  an  address  before  the  delegates  to  the  Southern  Com- 
mercial Congress  held  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  October  28,  1913, 
stated  that  while  the  first  inhabitants  of  America  were  without 
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doubt  Esquimos  who  came  here  from  Siberia  and  dwelt  in 
igloos  and  lived  on  an  almost  exclusive  animal  diet,  the  race 
later  on  spread  toward  the  south  and  gradually  improved  and 
developed  into  a  stronger  and  more  intelligent  race,  until  finally 
the  Incas  of  Peru  built  up  a  civilization  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  far  east  from  which  their  ancestors  came.  Of  especial 
interest  is  the  observation  of  Mr.  Boyce  with  reference  to  the 
diet  of  these  aboriginal  people,  which  gradually  changed  as  they 
progressed  from  the  north  toward  the  south  from  an  almost  ex- 
clusive meat  diet  to  a  diet  from  which  flesh  foods  of  all  sorts 
were  almost  wholly  excluded.  Said  Mr.  Boyce,  "One  of  the 
contradictions  I  find  in  the  development  of  the  South  American 
Indian  races  is  that  they  were  not  meat  eaters  to  any  great 
extent;"  and  he  adds,  "While  shooting  big  game  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  I  observed  that  the  negroes  who  lived  on  meat  were 
less  intelligent  and  had  less  physical  endurance  than  the  Coast 
black  man,  who  lived  on  fruits,  vegetables  and  fish." 

T^TUMEROUS  FACTS  INDICATE  THAT  THE  ABORIGINAL 
AMERICAN  used  meat  rather  as  an  emergency  diet  than 
as  a  regular  bill-of-fare.  The  State  of  Ohio  is  covered  over 
with  the  sites  of  garden  plots  which  were  cultivated  by  the 
Indians  for  centuries  before  the  advent  of  the  white-man.  An 
early  history  of  the  New  England  settlements  records  the  fact 
that  a  British  officer  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  the  Indians 
mentions  in  his  report  to  his  superior  officer  that  he  had  "de- 
stroyed more  than  eight  hundred  acres  of  corn  fields  and  many 
apple  orchards."  Pumpkins,  string  beans,  melons,  and  various 
other  vegetables  were  regularly  cultivated  by  the  aborigines, 
who  evidently  preferred  vegetable  food  to  a  flesh  diet,  their 
native  instinct  leading  them  toward  the  natural  bill-of-fare. 


New  Medical  Discoveries 

of  Interest  to  Lay  Readers 


The  X-Ray  a  Form  of  Light 

Hp  HE   NEW   FORM   OF   RADIANT    ENERGY   discovered  by 

*  Roentgen  he  called  "x"-ray,  because  its  exact  nature  was 
unknown.  Since  the  discovery  of  this  remarkable  agent  physi- 
ologists all  over  the  world  have  been  constantly  at  work  to 
solve  the  problem  of  its  nature. 

Within  the  past  few  months  the  mystery  has  been  at 
last  unravelled.  According  to  N.  Lau  and  his  associates, 
it  is  a  form  of  light  produced  by  vibrations  of  ether  one 
thousand  times  more  rapid  than  those  which  produce  luminous 
vibrations.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  x-rays  were 
not  subject  to  deflection,  refraction,  etc.,  as  is  light;  but  new 
investigations  have  shown  that  the  x-rays  obey  all  the  laws 
of  light  when  the  right  conditions  are  supplied,  and  that  x-rays 
are  really  light  rays  produced  by  inconceivably  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  ether. 

^pHE    SO-CALLED    RADIO-ACTIVE    SUBSTANCES,    such  as 

*  radium,  throw  off  three  kinds  of  rays:  alpha  rays,  which 
consist  of  atoms  of  helium,  each  carrying  a  positive  charge; 
beta  rays,  consisting  of  negative  electrons,  and  gamma 
rays.  Norman  Shaw  found  that  gamma  rays  are  simply  vibra- 
tions of  ether  and  hence  a  form  of  light.  The  rate  of  move- 
ment per  second  is  represented,  according  to  La  Nature,  as 
being  one  hundred  million  trillion  (100,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000). 
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The  Protein  Origin  of  Headache 

SPHERE  IS  PERHAPS  NO  SUFFERING  a  human  being  can 
*  endure  that  is  much  more  terrible  than  the  distress  attend- 
ing a  severe  attack  of  migraine  or  sick-headache.  The  pain  of 
a  real  hard  attack  is  indescribable.  Hundreds  of  people  have 
been  led  to  resort  to  the  use  of  morphine,  and  have  become 
habitual  users  of  this  destructive  drug  through  its  use  to  alleviate 
the  horrible  pains  of  headache. 

The  cause  of  migraine  has  until  recently  remained  a  mystery, 
notwithstanding  the  diligent  efforts  of  medical  men  for  centuries 
to  discover  the  origin  of  this  very  common  malady.  Recent 
investigations  have  thrown  great  light  on  the  subject.  The  late 
Doctor  Herter,  one  of  New  York's  most  eminent  physicians  and 
an  investigator  of  world-wide  fame,  proved  that  indol  and 
skatol,  two  very  poisonous  substances  which  result  from  putre- 
faction in  the  colon,  produce  headache  and  other  unpleasant 
symptoms. 

TJ  VERY  PERSON  WHO  IS  SUFFERING  FROM  CONSTIPATION 
is  familiar  with  the  mental  dullness,  general  lack  of  energy, 
and  the  feeling  of  malaise  which  usually  accompany  an  inactive 
state  of  the  bowels.  Every  chronic  sufferer  from  headache  is 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  an  attack  is  always  preceded  by 
bowel  inactivity. 

An  observation  which  has  been  difficult  to  explain  and  which 
has  led  many  physicians  to  assume  a  skeptical  attitude  in  rela- 
tion to  the  evil  effects  of  indol  and  skatol  is  the  fact  that  many 
persons  suffering  severely  from  constipation  are  without  head- 
aches, while  other  persons  suffer  from  severe  headaches  with  only 
a  very  moderate  degree  of  intestinal  inactivity.    The  explana- 
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tion  of  this  apparent  inconsistency  has  recently  been  found  in 
the  discovery  that  colon  poisons  as  well  as  certain  other  toxins 
are  capable  of  * 'sensitizing"  the  body.  That  is,  the  system 
is  rendered  so  sensitive  to  these  poisons  that  very  minute  doses 
produce  most  extraordinary  effects.  This  peculiar  effect  is 
known  as  "allergy"  or  "anaphylaxis." 

HpHERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  persons  are  born  with  a 
predisposition  to  headache.  The  clinical  history  of  persons 
suffering  from  headache  has  shown  that  their  parents  and  near 
relatives  have  suffered  in  like  manner.  By  recent  experiments 
it  has  been  found  that  when  an  animal  has  been  sensitized  it  may 
transmit  to  its  offspring  the  acquired  sensitized  condition.  In 
other  words,  the  condition  of  allergy  is  hereditary.  This  prob- 
ably explains  why  in  some  persons,  even  very  young  children, 
eggs,  sometimes  milk,  and  less  frequently  meats  of  various  sorts, 
especially  fish,  behave  like  active  poisons.  There  are  many 
persons  who  suffer  from  frequent  attacks  of  milk  poisoning  or 
egg  poisoning  without  being  aware  of  the  cause  of  their  illness. 
The  fact  that  those  substances  are  generally  considered  as  good, 
wholesome  foods,  and  with  many  people  appear  to  be  so,  has 
long  diverted  attention  from  the  evil  effects  of  these  apparently 
harmless  substances,  but  accumulating  evidence  has  at  last  af- 
forded certain  proof  that  both  milk  and  eggs  are  to  many  persons 
veritable  poisons,  and  this  is  generally  true  with  reference  to 
persons  who  suffer  from  headache.  This  susceptibility  may  be 
either  acquired  or  inherited.  In  either  case  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  discard  both  milk  and  eggs  from  the  dietary. 

HpHE  WHITE  OF  EGG  IS  APPARENTLY  MORE  OBNOXIOUS  to 
*  the  tissues  than  the  yolks.  Persons  who  are  very  susceptible 
to  egg  poisons  find  it  impossible  either  to  eat  eggs  or  anything 
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containing  eggs  without  speedily  suffering  from  symptoms  of 
poisons,  which  may  manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of  headache, 
dullness,  loss  of  appetite,  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  foul  stools, 

biliousness  or  some  other  toxic  effect. 

TJVIDENCE  IS  CONSTANTLY  ACCUMULATING  THAT  ANIMAL 
PROTEIN  is  a  less  wholesome  form  of  human  nourishment 
than  protein  provided  by  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Fortunately, 
vegetable  foods  contain  an  ample  supply  of  protein.  That  is 
to  say,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  under  any  circumstances  to 
resort  to  the  use  of  animal  proteins,  either  to  preserve  or  main- 
tain human  life  and  vitality  on  the  level  of  the  highest  efficiency. 
The  only  possible  exception  is  the  case  of  young  infants  who 
for  any  reason  must  be  weaned.  The  proper  thing  in  such  a 
case  is  to  provide  a  wet  nurse.  When  this  cannot  be  done  it 
is  possible  to  nourish  an  infant  without  resorting  to  the  use  of 
cow's  milk,  although  cow's  milk  properly  modified  is  the  most 
convenient,  and  in  most  instances  a  wholesome  and  practical 
substitute  for  mother's  milk,  although  by  no  means  containing 
the  full  equivalent  of  an  infant's  natural  food.  In  Germany  the 
milk  of  almonds  is  used.  The  milk  of  green  corn  has  also  been 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  These  products  combined  with  rice 
gruel  or  other  liquid  cereal  foods  and  purees  of  fresh  vege- 
tables may  be  used  with  success  in  the  case  of  infants  that 
show  toxic  effects  from  the  use  of  milk. 

BUNGE,  AN  EMINENT  European  AUTHORITY,  many  years 
years  ago  showed  that  the  number  of  infants  who  suffer 
and  actually  die  annually  from  milk  poisoning  is  by  no  means 

small. 
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Tn  view  of  these  facts  it  is  comforting  to  note  that  a 
number  of  physiologists  have  recently  put  themselves  on 
record  to  the  effect  that  vegetable  protein  is  in  no  way  inferior 
to  animal  protein  and  is  fully  capable  of  supporting  human  life 
and  energy  in  its  best  form. 

*    ¥  ¥ 
Diet  for  Fever  Patients 

TNOCTOR  STARK,  in  a  work  on  diet  published  in  1  788,  quotes 
*^  Doctor  Cirelli  as  stating  that  the  physicians  of  Naples,  Italy, 
"frequently  allow  their  patients  in  fevers  nothing  but  water  for 
forty  days  together.** 

Since  that  time  various  fashions  have  prevailed  in  the  feeding 
of  fevers.  First  a  diet  of  water  gruel;  then  a  milk  and 
brandy  diet;  later  a  milk  diet;  and  recently  some  German 
authorities  have  proposed  a  hearty  diet  of  chops  and  steaks. 

*T«HE  APPLICATION  OF  LABORATORY  METHODS  to  the  study 
»  of  the  problem  of  nutrition  in  fevers  has  finally  solved  the 
problem  and  given  us  the  key  to  the  situation.  A  long  series 
of  experiments  conducted  by  experts  of  the  medical  department 
of  Harvard  University  show  that  the  terrible  wasting  which 
necessarily  results  from  starvation  in  fevers  may  be  prevented  by 
the  free  use  of  carbohydrates.  A  moderate  amount  of  fats  may 
also  be  taken,  but  protein,  that  is,  albuminous  substances,  must 
be  used  very  sparingly,  for  the  reason  that  these  increase  the  fever 
and  loss  of  tissue.     After  all  there  is  nothing  better  than 

a  diet  of  fruit  juices  such  as  orange  juice,  grape  juice,  and 

fresh  apple  juice.  The  fresh  juice  of  fruit  of  any  sort  furnishes 
the  body  of  a  fever  patient  with  the  exact  kind  of  nutriment  re- 
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quired  to  make  good  the  losses  resulting  from  the  excessive  heat 
production,  without  at  the  same  time  exciting  increased  activity 
of  the  heat-making  functions  and  so  raising  the  temperature. 
Six  or  eight  pints  of  apple  or  orange  juice,  or  two-thirds  as  much 
grape  juice  is  the  proper  amount  to  be  taken  daily  when  fruit 
juice  is  made  the  principal  food. 

TJ  VERY  FEVER  PATIENT  SHOULD  TAKE  FOUR  TO  SIX 
QUARTS  OF  LIQUID  DAILY.  If  this  amount  cannot  be 
administered  by  mouth,  two  or  three  quarts  of  water  may  be 
given  per  rectum  in  divided  doses.  A  large  amount  of  water  is 
needed  to  dilute  and  carry  away  through  the  kidneys  the  germ 
poisons  to  which  the  fever  is  due. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Evolution  of  the  "Stomach  Warmer" 

•T«HE  APPLICATION  OF  HEAT  TO  THE  STOMACH  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and,  aside  from  diet,  one  of  the  best  remedies 
for  various  gastric  discomforts.  A  hundred  years  ago  tin  cans 
made  concave  to  fit  the  body  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
tin  shop,  and  their  use  was  continued  until  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  hot  water  bags  was  begun  some  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
ago.  The  writer  well  remembers  an  old-fashioned  schoolmaster 
from  Canada  who  came  under  his  care  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
bringing  with  him  a  huge  stomach  heater  of  the  sort  de- 
scribed. 

Two  hundred  years  before  the  invention  of  the  tin  stomach 
warmer,  the  warming  stone  was  in  common  use,  and  was  de- 
scribed in  a  medical  work  published  in  1  640  as  "An  Excellent 
Help  really  found  out  for  cold,  aged  and  sicke  People — and 
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for  the  Poore,  who  may  borrow  the  heating  of  this  Stone  at  a 
neighbour's  fire,  if  his  Charity  be  not  altogether  cold;  for  it 
will  damnifie  him  no  more  than  lighting  one  candle  by  another." 

"P  ERSONS  WHO  SUFFER  FROM  DISCOMFORT  AFTER  EATING 
are  usually  greatly  relieved  by  application  of  a  hot  water 
bag  over  the  stomach  while  lying  down  for  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour  after  each  meal. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

In  the  revised  edition  of  his  famous  book,  "Diet  in  Relation  to 
Age  and  Activity,"  Sir  Henry  Thompson  said,  "I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  proportion  amounting  at  least  to  one- 
half  of  the  chronic  complaints  which  embitter  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  life  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  the 
population  is  due  to  avoidable  errors  in  diet.  Further,"  says 
Sir  Henry,  "while  such  disease  renders  so  much  of  life,  for 
many,  disappointing,  unhappy  and  profitless, — a  term  of  painful 
endurance  for  not  a  few  has  shortened  life  considerably." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

LITTLE  DEFINITIONS  IN  DIET— 3 

T>  ALANCED  RATION:  That  diet  which  is  carefully  adapted 
-  to  the  individual's  work,  both  in  its  proportion  of  the 
various  food  elements  (proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates)  and 
in  quantity.  The  normal  diet  for  a  man  of  medium  size  doing 
sedentary  work  is  two  thousand  calories,  the  proteins,  fats  and 
carbohydrates  being  in  the  ratio  of  1:3:6.  That  is,  one-tenth 
of  the  day's  intake  should  be  protein,  one-third  the  remainder 
should  be  fats,  and  the  rest  carbohydrates.     The  following 
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table  shows  approximately  the  total  number  of  calories,  with  the 
proportion  of  the  various  food  elements  for  men  and  women  of 
different  heights: 


MEN 

Height 

Food  Units 

in  In. 

Proteins 

Fa/.5 

Carbohydrates 

Total 

A1 

1  Q7 

COI 

1  ,IOZ 

1  A7A 

A7 
OZ 

ZUU 

AAA 

ouu 

1  7AA 

7  AAA 

Al 

ZIH 

A17 
OIZ 

1  11A 
1  ,ZZ*t 

7  Ai4A 

CA 

7  t  A 

ZIU 

A^A 

1  7AA 

0  1AA 
Z,  IUU 

AC 

oi c 
ZIj 

04!) 

1  7QA 

O  1  CA 

Z,  I5U 

DO 

Oil 

ZZI 

DO> 

1  HA 

7  71 A 
Z.ZIU 

67 

228 

684 

1,368 

2,280 

68 

236 

708 

1,416 

2,360 

69 

243 

729 

1,458 

2,430 

70 

251 

753 

1,506 

2,510 

71 

260 

780 

1,560 

2,600 

72 

269 

807 

1,614 

2,690 

73 

278 

834 

1,668 

2,780 

74 

288 

864 

1,728 

2,880 

75 

300 

900 

1,800 

3,000 

59 

179 

537 

1,074 

1,790 

60 

183 

549 

1,098 

1,830 

61 

186 

558 

1,1 16 

1  QAA 

1,860 

62 

101 

C7* 

1  1  AA 

1  QIA 

63 

1 97 

591 

1,182 

1.970 

64 

201 

603 

1,206 

2,010 

65 

209 

627 

1,254 

2.090 

66 

215 

645 

1,290 

2,150 

67 

221 

663 

1,326 

2,210 

68 

227 

681 

1,362 

2.270 

69 

232 

6% 

1.392 

2,320 

70 

239 

717 

1,434 

2.390 

One  engaged  in  hard  muscular  labor  should  increase  the  above 
amount  by  one-third,  increasing  at  the  same  time  the  proportion 
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of  fats  and  carbohydrates,  particularly  the  latter.  Where  the 
individual's  work  is  extremely  sedentary,  calling  for  constant 
sitting  at  a  desk,  the  total  ration  will  in  most  cases  be  cut 
down  to  a  point  indicated  by  the  individual's  appetite.  The 
amount  which  this  calls  for  varies  with  the  seasons,  more  food 
being  consumed  during  the  winter  months  than  in  the  summer. 

\JF  EALS:  The  number  and  order  of  meals  is  usually  de- 
termined  by  the  nature  of  one's  work.  The  ideal  ar- 
rangement is,  breakfast  at  nine  or  ten,  and  dinner  at  two  or  three, 
with  no  hard  work  to  be  performed  after  dinner,  for  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  digestion  proceeds  with  difficulty  during 
the  performance  of  work.  The  more  common  two-meal  plan, 
luncheon  at  noon  and  dinner  at  six,  is  good,  provided  special 
attention  is  paid  to  digestibility  of  the  dinner,  in  order  that  di- 
gestion will  have  been  completed  before  one  retires  at  night,  di- 
gestion being  as  difficult  during  sleep  as  during  work.  The  three- 
meal  a  day  plan  is  not  necessarily  disadvantageous  if  care 
be  taken  that  no  more  food  is  taken  with  the  three  meals  than 
the  system  really  needs.  Where,  however,  an  early  breakfast  is 
eaten,  with  a  light  luncheon,  a  sufficient  number  of  calories 
have  been  taken  to  make  unnecessary  the  heavy,  several-course 


Sir  Henry  Thompson  also  says  that  "the  careful  sifting  of 
facts  rvhich  continually  came  before  me,  compelled  me  to  accept 
the  conclusions  that  as  much  mischief  in  the  form  of  actual  dis- 
ease, of  impaired  vigor,  and  of  shortened  life,  accrues  to  civilized 
man,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  in  our  country  and  throughout 
almost  every  part  of  Europe,  from  erroneous  habits  in  eating, 
as  from  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  considerable  as  I 
knorv  the  evil  of  that  to  fee." 
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dinner  that  is  usually  taken  in  the  evening.  The  subject  of 
meals  emphasizes  the  importance  of  digestibility  of  food.  The 
morning  and  midday  meals  are  followed  by  work,  and  so  must 
be  very  easily  digested,  else  digestion  will  be  interfered  with 
by  work,  while  the  last  meal  of  the  day  must  be  easily  digested 
in  order  to  be  got  out  of  the  way  before  one  retires  for  the  night. 

/^ALORIMETER:  A  device  for  measuring  the  heat-pro- 
^  ducing  value  of  food.  The  "bomb"  calorimeter,  the  ap- 
paratus in  most  common  use,  looks  not  unlike  an  ordinary  ice- 
cream freezer,  having  two  outer  jars,  one  fitted  within  the  other, 
separated  by  a  dead-air  space.  The  inner  jar  contains  another 
receptacle,  which  contains  an  intricate  mechanism  known  as 
a  "bomb."  Inside  this  is  placed  the  food,  which  is  ignited  by 
means  of  an  electrical  discharge.  The  operator  observes  care- 
fully a  thermometer  which  extends  down  into  the  water,  so  deli- 
cate that  it  will  register  one  one-hundredth  of  a  degree  in  tem- 
perature. The  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  before 
and  after  the  operation  is  a  measure  of  the  heat-production  of  the 
food.  If  the  heat  is  equivalent  to  increasing  the  temperature  of 
a  gram  of  water  four  degrees,  one  calorie  of  food  is  present. 

SACCHARID:  The  unit  of  carbohydrate  material,  and  rep- 
resenting three  groups,  as  follows:  "monosaccharids," 
or  the  glucoses,  in  which  the  molecule  is  made  up  of  a  single 
saccharid  or  unit;  "disaccharids,"  or  the  saccharoses — that  is, 
carbohydrates  having  two  saccharids  as  a  base;  and  "poly- 
saccharids,"  or  amyloses,  or  carbohydrates  comprised  of  more 
than  two  units.  The  various  glucoses  are  ( 1  )  glucose  or  dex- 
trose or  grape  sugar;  (2)  levulose;  and  (3)  galactose.  The 
saccharoses  are  (1)  saccharose,  or  cane  sugar;   (2)  lactose  or 
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milk-sugar,  and  (3)  maltose.  The  amyloses  are  represented  by 
starch,  glycogen,  or  animal  starch,  and  dextrin.  The  relation 
of  the  various  groups  may  be  seen  as  follows: 


Monosaccharids 
(or  "glucoses") 


Glucose  (dextrose,  grape  sugar) 
■{  LevuloM 
Galactose 


Disaccharids 


Sacch 


arose  icane 


sugar) 

«\    4  Lactose  (milk  sugar) 
(or    saccharoses  )  ] 


Polysaccharids 
(or  "amyloses") 


[  Starch 

-s  Glycogen  (animal  starch) 
Dextrin 


Q  UGAR:  Sugar  is  present  in  all  fruits  and  in  most  of  the  vege- 
™  tables.  The  sugar  found  in  fruits  is  known  as  "levulose" 
(see  chart  above)  ;  a  special  sugar  found  in  grapes  is  known  as 
"grape  sugar";  sugar  contained  in  milk  is  called  "milk  sugar"; 
sugar  obtained  from  the  sugar  cane,  maple  sap,  and  the  beet 
root  is  known  as  "cane  sugar";  while  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion the  various  starches  are  also  converted  into  a  form  of  sugar 
known  as  "maltose,"  a  disaccharid  (see  chart  above),  due  to 
the  action  of  the  pytalin,  or  diastase,  contained  in  the  saliva. 
This  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  is  also  seen  in  the  ripening 
of  fruits,  in  which  process  the  starch  is  transformed  into  levu- 
lose,  so  that  ripe  fruits  come  to  the  hand  predigested  and  ready 
for  assimilation  into  the  system,  on  which  account  fruit  sugars 
are  far  more  wholesome  than  cane  sugar,  which  are  obliged  to 
go  through  an  intricate  process  of  digestion  in  the  system. 
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/^•ane  SUGAR:  A  disaccharid  obtained  from  sugar  cane, 
^  maple  sap,  and  the  sugar  beet,  and  belonging  to  the 
disaccharid  or  saccharose  group  of  carbohydrates.  It  is,  in- 
deed, pure  carbohydrate  and  contains  1 1 6  calories  to  the  ounce. 
In  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  juice  obtained  from  the 
cane,  or  beet  root,  or  the  sap  of  the  maple,  is  freed  from  im- 
purities by  a  treatment  of  lime,  filtered,  and  evaporated.  The 
molasses,  or  "mother  liquor,"  is  removed,  and  the  crude  sugar 
thus  obtained  is  refined  by  a  process  of  redissolving,  decolorizing 
and  recrystallizing  into  the  white  sugar  of  commerce.  Where 
this  refining  process  does  not  take  place,  the  crude  sugar  is  sold 
as  brown  sugar.  Sugar  and  molasses  are  also  made  from  com- 
mon sorghum. 

LUCOSE :    A  sugar  obtained  by  treating  starch  with  sul- 
phuric  acid.    It  is  only  one-half  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar, 
and  is  used  in  the  adulteration  of  candies,  etc.    It  cannot  be 
used  safely,  for  it  tends  to  produce  flatulent  dyspepsia,  with 
acid  eructations. 

TJONEY:  A  sugar  obtained  by  bees  from  various  flowers, 
and  changed  by  them  into  dextrose,  and  then  stored  away 
in  cells.  Besides  sugar,  honey  contains  other  substances,  such 
as  wax,  gum,  pigment  matter,  and  certain  odorous  materials. 
The  food  value  of  honey  is  95.2  calories  per  ounce,  94.7  of 
them  being  carbohydrates  and  0.5  protein.  It  is  more  easily 
digested  than  cane  sugar,  and  has  a  decided  laxative  effect. 

STARCH:    A  term  applied  to  the  granular  material  found  in 
the  cellular  tissue  of  plants,  and  in  fruit,  roots,  and  tubers. 
It  is  a  polysaccharid.    Starch  predominates  in  all  the  cereal 
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foods,  in  certain  of  the  fruits,  such  as  bananas  and  pears,  and 
in  the  commoner  vegetables,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table: 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

Wheat  bread    55.5     Potatoes    21.3 

Wheat  flour    75.6     Sweet  potatoes    21.1 

Graham  Flour    71.8      Turnips    6.9 

Rye  flour    78.7      Carrots    10.1 

Buckwheat  flour    77.6     Cabbage    6.2 

Beans    57.4      Melons  i   2.5 

Oatmeal    68.1      Apples    14.3 

Cornmeal    71.0     Pears    16.3 

Rice   79.4      Bananas    23.3 

Most  of  the  starchy  foods  require  cooking  before  eating,  though 
some,  like  the  banana,  are  eaten  raw. 

LUTEN:  A  constituent  of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  sepa- 
^*  rated  from  the  grain  in  the  process  of  making  starch.  It 
is  composed  of  two  substances  known  as  "gliadin"  and 
"glutenin"  in  the  proportion  of  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  and 
thirty  to  forty  per  cent  respectively,  owing  to  the  latter  the 
adhesiveness  and  elasticity  that  make  wheat  flour,  on  account 
of  the  large  proportion  of  gluten  present,  more  easily  made  into 
light  bread-stuffs  than  those  cereals  containing  a  small  propor- 
tion of  gluten.  While  extremely  nutritious,  the  proportion  of 
starch  which  it  contains  is  small,  and  on  this  account  breads  and 
biscuits  made  from  flour  with  a  large  percentage  of  gluten  are 
used  by  sufferers  from  diabetes  and  obesity.  Bread  made  of 
gluten  flour  contains  on  an  average  of  protein  9.3  per  cent,  fat 
1 .4  per  cent  and  carbohydrates  49.8,  with  a  total  food  value 
of  1 , 1 60  calories  per  pound. 
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"D  RAN':  The  outer  husk  or  coat  of  a  kernel  of  wheat  or 
other  cereals.  It  consists  for  the  larger  part  of  cellulose, 
and  is  lacking  in  nutritive  qualities,  although  it  contains  some 
carbohydrate  material  and  certain  valuable  mineral  salts. 
Throughout  the  digestive  system  it  retains  its  bulk,  and  so  en- 
courages peristalsis.  For  this  reason,  bran,  either  in  the  form 
of  a  porridge  or  made  into  biscuits,  is  valuable  in  constipation. 
Graham  flour  differs  from  ordinary  white  flour  in  the  fact  that 
the  bran  has  not  been  removed. 

ELLULOSE:  A  term  applied  to  the  substance  out  of  which 
^  the  structure  of  plants  is  formed.  It  is  a  carbohydrate, 
very  similar  in  nature  to  starch;  it  can,  indeed,  be  reduced  to 
starch  by  the  action  of  heat  and  acids  under  proper  conditions. 
In  the  body,  however,  it  does  not  undergo  digestion,  and  is 
cast  off  as  refuse.  Cellulose  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  coarse 
vegetables,  such  as  spinach  and  celery,  and  also  in  the  bran  of 
wheat,  for  which  reason  green  vegetables  and  porridges  and 
breads  containing  a  large  proportion  of  bran  are  valuable  in 
cases  of  constipation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  passing  through 
the  alimentary  canal  they  are  little  affected  by  digestion  and  the 
bulk  which  they  retain  stimulating  peristalsis.        T.  C.  o'd. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Doctor  Wiley's  Boy 

T\  R.  HARVEY  W.  WlLEY,  author  of  our  national  pure  food 
law,  is  having  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  results  of  his 
life-time  study  of  foods  in  the  rearing  of  his  boy,  Harvey 
W.  Wiley,  Jr.  In  a  recent  interview  Doctor  Wiley  said,  "The 
proper  training  for  infants  and  young  children  consists  in  pure 
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food  and  good  language.  His  greatest  delight — from  the  stand- 
point of  his  father — is  when  he  goes  walking  with  his  father 
and  receives  his  daily  lesson  in  Latin,  which  he  much  enjoys. 

"Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Jr.,  has  never  had  any  meat  or 
poultry.  He  never  has  had  any  candy,  sugar,  ice  cream,  sweet 
cookies,  or  other  foods  of  that  kind.  I  need  not  add  that  he 
never  has  had  any  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  beer,  wine,  or  whiskey. 
He  is  a  perfectly  developed  boy,  enjoys  life  immensly,  and 
calls  his  meals  by  the  uniform  name  of  dinner." 

TJVIDENTLY  Doctor  Wiley  knows  how  to  feed  a  boy  when  he 
wants  to  make  him  a  fine  specimen  of  a  boy.  If  a  lad 
thrives  so  well  on  a  natural  simple  life  diet,  why  not  keep  right 
on  and  encourage  him  to  stick  to  the  simple  bill-of-fare  all  his 
life? 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  New  Education 

A  T  A  RECENT  MEETING  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  given 
p*  over  to  the  study  of  the  physics  and  therapeutics  of  light, 
Dr.  Samuel  Dickey,  President  of  Albion  College,  addressed 
himself  to  the  subject,  "New  Light  on  Education."  Education, 
he  said,  may  be  best  conceived  of  as  "a  process  of  light 
revealing.  I  remember  one  time  on  a  dark,  stormy  night,  I 
was  with  a  party  up  in  the  Adirondacks ;  my  destination,  Lake 
Placid.  I  reached  the  railway  station  about  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  and  so  far  as  I  could  observe  by  the  dim  lights  about 
the  station,  the  place  was  most  unattractive.  In  the  morning, 
however,  when  I  awoke  in  my  room  and  looked  out  over  the 
two  beautiful  lakes,  I  saw  a  scene  that  rivalled  for  beauty  the 
best  of  the  Alps;   indeed,  one  might  think  himself  standing 
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before  minature  Alps,  and  I  said  to  myself,  'What  a  marvelous 
thing  light  is !  How  it  reveals ! '  And  so  in  education,  light  is 
a  revealer. 

'"W  OU  HAVE  MOST  OF  YOU  SEEN  A  REPRODUCTION  of  the 
painting  which  inspired  Markham's  poem,  'The  Man 
with  the  Hoe.'  Ponder  on  such  a  man.  Talk  to  him  about 
the  beauties  of  science,  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting; 
talk  with  him  of  the  beauties  of  literature,  of  how  Homer 
sang;  talk  to  him  about  all  the  subjects  that  interest  you  and 
your  words  will  fall  on  dull  ears:  but  catch  this  man  when  a 
boy  and  educate  him,  disclose  to  him  all  the  wealth  of  intellect 
of  all  the  centuries,  impart  to  him  every  beautiful  thought  that 
has  ever  been  born  in  the  mind  of  man,  everything  beautiful  that 
has  ever  been  produced  in  oratory  or  the  arts,  all  that  is  noblest 
and  best  in  human  aspirations,  and  you  have,  not  the  man  with 
the  hoe,  low  of  brow  and  dull  of  brain,  but  a  man  of  intellect, 
whose  mind  and  heart  are  aglow  with  light.'* 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

How  a  Great  Pitching  Record  Was  Made 

BASEBALL  FANS  the  country  over  honor  and  reverence  the 
name  of  Cy  Young,  one  of  the  greatest  pitchers,  certainly 
the  most  loved,  that  baseball  has  ever  known,  and  whose  record 
length  of  active  service  will  become  one  of  the  grand  traditions 
of  the  sport.  A  recent  interview  with  the  great  pitcher  is  of 
special  interest,  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  1914  baseball 
season,  when  young  "recruits"  are  trying  to  break  into  the 
game,  many  being  called,  but  few  chosen.  Asked  what  had 
kept  him  in  the  "big  ring"  so  long  the  great  veteran  said, 
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"TEARING  CARE  OF  MYSELF,  kid,  taking  care  of  myself. 

I  didn't  dissipate  much.  I  tried  not  to  overwork,  al- 
though a  glance  at  the  records  will  show  that  I  always  did  my 
share,  and  I  was  always  looking  out  for  my  own  physical  condi- 
tion. Wander  into  any  training  camp  in  the  Southland  today 
and  you  will  see  a  bunch  of  athletes  lolling  around,  smoking 
cigarettes.  Do  you  get  it?  I  can't.  I  smoked  years  ago, 
cigars  and  a  pipe.  I  had  to  quit  it  because  of  throat  trouble. 
I  found  I  was  much  better  physically  after  I  quit  smoking.  I 
don't  believe  any  athlete  should  smoke  cigarettes ;  in  fact,  I  can't 
see  a  man  smoking  a  cigarette  without  feeling  sorry  for  him. 
Cigarettes  and  booze — they  get  the  youngsters  who  start  in  the 
game  hoping  to  climb  to  the  top.  Here's  a  piece  of  advice  to 
these  youngsters.  You  can't  hit  .300  in  the  Red  Eye  League 
and  get  by  in  the  big  show.  You  can't  smoke  cigarettes  and  burn 
'em  over  the  pan  with  telling  effect.  Cigarettes  ruin  more  ball 
players  than  glass  arms  ever  did." 


JUST  AS  SURELY  AS  SPRINGTIME  turns  the  fancies  of  the 
young  man  to  thoughts  of  love,  as  the  poet  puts  it,  so  it 
turns  the  thoughts  of  men  and  women  of  all  ages  to  love  of  out- 
door life.  With  some  the  summer  outing  takes  the  form  of  a 
vacation  of  two  or  three  weeks;  with  others  it  means  spending 
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the  season  in  a  tent  put  up  in  the  backyard  or  a  nearby  field; 
some  are  content  with  frequent  week-end  tramps  and  boating 
trips;  while  others,  owing  to  unfortunate  circumstances,  must 
content  themselves  with  thinking  of  former  or  of  future  vaca- 
tions. 

*TpHE  LAST  NAMED  CLASS,  however,  are  becoming  less 
numerous  each  year,  for  the  reason  that  the  vacation  spirit 
is  coming  to  be  better  understood.  Formerly  vacation  meant 
elaborate  preparations  and  special  garments,  a  thirty-mile  tramp 
requiring  almost  as  much  in  the  way  of  planning  and  expense  as 
a  thirty-day  cruise  in  Norway.  Fortunately  this  attitude  to- 
wards vacation  is  disappearing,  and  it  is  coming  to  be  seen  that 
the  spirit  of  vacation  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  the  vaca- 
tion itself.  In  accord  with  this  change,  the  "new  vacation" 
does  not  require  Baedeker-like  guides  to  camping,  as  were 
quite  the  thing  a  few  years  since,  but  rather  is  content  with  a 
few  necessary  "don'ts."  A  Good  Health  correspondent, 
indeed,  has  thus  summed  up  in  three  or  four  brief  paragraphs  an 
outfit  that  answers  the  purpose  of  really  an  elaborately 
equipped  camp,  and  that  for  seasoned  outers  could  be  cut  down 
at  least  one-half: 

TJ  OR  FOUR  CAMPERS,  two  wall  tents,  1  2  x  14,  with  flies;  four 
cots;  eight  blankets;  four  pillows  with  cases;  four 
camp  chairs;  one  camp  table;  one  two-hole  camp  stove 
and  three  lengths  of  pipe;  a  teakettle,  saucepan,  dishpan, 
water  bucket,  one-half  dozen  each  of  teaspoons,  tablespoons, 
knives  and  forks,  with  plates,  cups,  and  saucers;  two  salts; 
one  sugar  bowl,  one  cream  pitcher,  one  baking  dish;  two 
candlesticks,  one  lantern,  one  wash  basin,  one  ax,  one  bread 
knife,  one  vegetable  knife,  one  can  opener. 
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Many  would  prefer  to  make  their  beds  of  green  boughs, 
for  which  purpose  two  slender  logs,  cut  from  fallen  trees,  are 
placed  lengthwise  in  the  tent  and  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
apart;  then  two  short  pieces  are  laid  across  the  head  and 
foot.  This  makes  the  frame  of  the  bed.  A  layer  of  branches 
on  the  ground  serves  as  springs,  and  on  this  the  tips  of  say,  pine, 
laid  shingle-wise,  complete  the  bed. 

Tables  and  seats  may  be  constructed  of  materials  found  on 
the  ground.  A  fireplace,  four  big  flat  stones,  one  at  each 
corner,  across  which  two  five-foot  logs  are  laid  parallel  to  sup- 
port the  cooking  utensils,  may  dispense  with  the  need  of  a  stove. 
Packing  boxes  are  useful  as  cupboards,  and  one  sunk  in  the 
earth  in  some  moist  place  serves  an  excellent  purpose  as  a  re- 
frigerator. 

C  UGGESTIVE  OF  WHAT  ARTICLES  OF  CLOTHING  ARE  MOST 
^  GENERALLY  NEEDED,  this  list  may  be  offered,  although 
much  will  depend  upon  the  probable  climate  and  other  condtiions 
of  the  camo  selected:  ladies,  a  complete  golf  or  bicycle  suit. 
An  extra  skirt,  dark  and  heavy,  walking  or  bicycle  length.  Two 
pair  stout,  heavy-soled  shoes.  One  pair  canvas  leggings. 
Medium-weight  underwear.  A  jacket,  golf  cape  or  wrap.  A 
common  shawl  or  blanket  for  shawl  use.  A  soft  felt  hat.  A 
wide-brimmed  straw  hat.  A  heavy  veil.  One  pair  extra  heavy 
gloves.  Two  or  three  pair  of  gloves.  Several  outing  flannel 
shirt-waists.  One  leather  belt.  Handkerchiefs,  hosiery,  neck- 
wear, etc.  Also  a  stick  of  camphor  ice  in  case  of  chapped  lips; 
and  on  account  of  the  bright  sun  a  pair  of  blue,  smoked  or 
colored  spectacles  often  adds  to  one's  comfort.  For  gentlemen, 
one  or  two  suits  of  strong  texture  and  medium  weight; 
for  example,  one  business  suit,  and  a  golf  or  bicycle  suit.  Two 
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suits  of  medium-weight  underwear.  Two  light-weight,  light- 
colored  flannel  shirts.  One  heavy  blue  flannel  shirt.  One 
sweater.  Plenty  of  socks,  the  kind  one  always  wears.  A 
medium-weight  overcoat.  Two  pair  of  stout  shoes.  An  old 
soft  hat.  One  stout  leather  belt.  One  pair  of  canvas  or  leather 
leggings.  Plenty  of  handkerchiefs.  One  bandana  handker- 
chief for  the  neck.  Mackintosh  or  waterproof  coat.  One  pair 
of  heavy  gloves.    Two  dozen  large,  strong  safety  pins. 

^pHE  REALLY  IMPORTANT  INSTRUCTIONS  in  the  matter  of 
vacationing  relate,  however,  to  the  things  to  avoid.  The 
most  important  pertain  to  diet.  Foods  rich  in  fats  and  carbohy- 
drates should  be  avoided,  since  they  produce  a  great  amount 
of  heat  within  the  body,  and  it  is  the  heat  from  which  one  is 
trying  to  escape.  Richly  carbohydrate  foods  should  not  be 
taken  to  excess.  In  most  cases  vacation  habits  demand  a  lighter 
diet  than  is  taken  at  home,  although  the  tendency  in  camp  too 
often  is  quite  the  contrary,  to  forget  that  habits  which  are  un- 
healthful  at  home  are  not  less  so  in  the  woods. 

TUT  EAT  FOODS  OF  ALL  KINDS  SHOULD  BE  AVOIDED,  for 
several  reasons:  first,  for  the  same  reason  that  they 
should  be  avoided  at  home — because  they  are  rich  in  protein; 
for  the  further  reason  that  ordinary  camp  facilities  do  not  pro- 
vide for  satisfactory  refrigeration,  so  that  the  meat  spoils  rapidly ; 
and  third,  for  esthetic  reasons,  which  certainly  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered in  vacation  life,  when  one  tries  to  forget  the  hum-drum, 
everyday  life,  and  to  get  in  touch  once  more  with  the 
natural  life:  meat  is  an  unnatural  food;  it  causes  suffering  and 
pain  on  the  part  of  the  creature  that  gives  up  its  life  for  our 
(Continued  on  page  18,  Advertising  Section) 
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The  Camper's  Own  Book 

THERE  are  features  of  the  present  work  to  interest  every  camper,  but 
that  which  will  interest  the  greatest  number,  and  which,  indeed,  is  very 
commendably  done,  is  the  chapter  on  "Medical  and  Surgical  Suggestions 
for  the  Camper,"  which  tells  what  to  take  into  the  woods,  and  how  to 
apply  it  in  case  of  sickness  and  injury  of  all  kinds.  Of  real  literary 
charm  also  is  the  chapter  on  "The  Fallacy  of  Roughing  It,"  which  dis- 
cusses in  a  genial  manner  the  philosophy  of  recreation.  Other  interesting 
chapters  are  on  canoeing,  photography,  camp  cooking,  etc.  Each  chapter 
is  contributed  by  an  acknowledged  authority  on  his  respective  subject,  and 
in  the  book,  every  camper,  whether  novitiate  or  veteran,  will  find  much 
that  is  suggestive  and  helpful.  The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
diagrams  and  photographs. 

"The  Camper's  Own  Book  for  Devotees  of  Camp  and  Trail."  New 
York:   The  Log  Cabin  Press. 

ft    7S  75 

America  Through  the  Spectacles  of  An  Oriental 
Diplomat 

WU  Ting  Fang,  while  minister  to  the  United  States,  was  once  de- 
scribed as  "the  joy  of  Washington."  It  were  truer  to  say  that  he  was 
the  delight  of  America.  He  was  known  wherever  newspapers  are  read, 
and  his  disconcerting  questions  and  his  pointed  comments  were  a  universal 
joy  in  a  country  that  does  not  take  too  profound  an  interest  in  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  its  public  men.  This  book  contains  results  of  the 
great  Chinese  statesman's  observations  on  all  phases  of  American  life, 
from  American  dress  and  table  manners  to  athletics  and  sports.  A  de- 
lightful chapter  has  to  do  with  the  subject  of  names.  In  China,  says 
Doctor  Wu,  "particular  care  is  taken  not  to  use  a  name  which  has  a  bad 
meaning.  In  Washington,  however,  I  once  met  a  man  in  an  elevator 
whose  name  was  'Coffin.'    Was  I  to  be  blamed  for  wondering  if  the 
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elevator  was  to  be  my  coffin?  On  another  occasion  I  met  a  man  whose 
name  was  'Death,'  and  as  soon  as  I  heard  his  name  I  felt  inclined  to  run 
away,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  die."  The  subject  of  health  frequently 
comes  up  in  the  book,  the  author  being  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  of 
fresh  air,  the  non-meat  diet,  and  being  an  inveterate  foe  of  hobble  skirts, 
long  skirts  and  decollette  waists.  American  women,  while  comparisons 
between  them  and  Oriental  women  are  not  altogether  onesided,  may  yet 
feel  honored  at  the  delightful  things  Minister  Wu  has  to  say  about  them. 
The  author  can  not,  of  course,  sympathize  with  the  American  business 
spirit,  which  keeps  a  man,  even  after  having  become  a  multi-millionaire, 
slaving  from  morning  until  night  amassing  money,  and  still  more  money, 
while  he  leaves  uncultivated  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  sides  of  his 
nature. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  juster  estimate  of  America  by  a  visitor  than  this 
by  Doctor  Wu.  The  point  of  view  is  always  the  Oriental,  but  it  is  the 
inquiring  Oriental,  desirous  of  acquiring  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  It  must  prove  a  good  corrector  of  national 
vanity,  and  be  the  giftie  that  will  "gie  us  to  see  ourel's  as  ithers  see  us." 

"America  Through  the  Spectacles  of  an  Oriental  Diplomat."  By  Wu 
Ting  Fang,  former  Minister  of  China  to  the  United  States.  $1.50  net. 
New  York:    Frederick  A.  Stokes  and  Company. 

"S  ^  ^ 

Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity 

THE  writings  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson  have  served  as  a  refuge  to  not 
a  few  opponents  of  a  non-meat  diet.  An  earnest  advocate  of  moder- 
ation in  all  things,  Sir  Henry  often  said  unkind  things  of  vegetarianism, 
but  in  the  present  edition  of  his  "Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity," 
finished  before  he  died  and  now  published  in  America,  he  showed  that 
meat  was  not  without  its  disadvantages.  For  instance,  he  admits  that  the 
taste  for  meat  is  not  a  natural  one.  "It  should  be  remarked,"  he  says, 
"that  it  appears  to  be  by  no  means  a  natural  taste  with  the  young.  Few 
children  like  that  part  of  the  meal  which  consists  of  meat,  but  prefer 
the  pudding,  the  fruits,  or  the  vegetables."  Again,  "the  sultry  period  of 
our  summer,  although  comparatively  slight  and  of  short  duration,  is 
nevertheless  felt  by  some  persons  to  be  extremely  oppressive;  but  this  is 
mainly  due  to  the  practice  of  eating  much  animal  food  or  fatty  matters, 
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conjoined  as  it  often  is  with  the  habit  of  drinking  freely  of  fluids  contain- 
ing more  or  less  of  alcohol."  The  odors  of  meat  cookery,  too,  are  re- 
pugnant to  every  refined  taste,  as  opposed  to  the  delicate  flavors  of  a  non- 
meat  meal.  The  slight  eater  finds  on  his  table  that  which  is  delightful  to 
a  palate  sensitive  to  mild  impressions,  and  indisposed  to  gross  and  over- 
powerful  ones.  After  the  meal  is  over,  his  wit  is  fresher,  his  temper 
more  cheerful,  and  he  takes  his  easy  chair  to  enjoy  fireside  talk,  and  not 
to  sink  into  a  heavy  slumber,  which,  on  awakening  is  but  exchanged  for 
a  sense  of  discontent  or  stupidity." 

"Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity:  With  Hints  Concerning  Habits 
Conducive  to  Longevity."  By  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Bart.,  F.R.S.C., 
M.D.    $1.00  net.    New  York:    Frederick  Warne  &  Company. 

B!   o*  B- 
The  Commuter's  Garden 

PEOPLE  new  at  the  business  of  gardening  will  welcome  gladly  the  advice 
given  by  Mr.  Hayward  on  gardens,  the  care  of  lawns,  the  planting  of 
shrubs  and  vines,  and  the  general  subject  of  farming  in  a  small  way.  The 
book  begins  with  the  work  that  can  be  done  about  one's  home  in  winter 
and  early  spring  in  the  way  of  getting  out  strawberry  beds,  pruning  shrubs 
and  grapevines,  repairing  chicken  houses  and  planning  the  garden.  The 
handling  of  bulbs,  the  building  of  hot  beds  and  cold  frames,  the  setting 
out  of  trees,  and  vegetable  planting  are  also  discussed  in  their  place,  as  also 
pruning,  spraying,  etc.  The  book  is  written  in  a  delightful  style  and  con- 
tains sixteen  full  page  illustrations. 

"The  Commuter's  Garden."  By  Walter  B.  Hayward.  $1.00  net. 
New  York:    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

"o  IS" 

The  Backyard  Farmer 

THE  seventy-five  chapters  of  this  useful  book  give  complete  and  reliable 
directions  for  the  best  cultivation  of  vegetables,  fruit  and  flowers,  the 
management  of  poultry  and  pets,  the  proper  care  of  the  lawn,  vines  and 
shade  trees,  and  discuss  everything  pertaining  to  the  outdoors  of  the  sub- 
urban, village  or  country  home. 

Some  of  the  chapters  are:    "Making  the  Back  Yard  a  Garden  Spot," 
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"Back  Yard  Dividends,"  "Making  a  Garden  Productive,"  "Preparing  the 
Garden,"  "Why  Gardens  Fail,"  "Making  the  City  Flock  Pay,"  "Laying 
Out  Flower  Beds."  The  author,  who  is  a  practical  gardener  and  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  two  State  agricultural  colleges  and  possesses  the  ability  to  write  in  a 
clear  and  entertaining  style. 

"The  Back  Yard  Farmer."  By  J.  Willard  Bolte.  $1.00.  Chicago: 
Forbes  and  Company. 

S    S  ^ 

The  Message  of  New  Thought 

THE  aim  of  the  present  author  has  been  to  set  forth  the  basic  principles 
of  New  Thought,  and  to  point  out  the  diverging  line  between  new 
thought  and  the  orthodox  creed  and  Christian  science.  As  an  interpreta- 
tion, it  is  clear,  logical  and  comprehensive,  while  the  splendid  style  in 
which  it  is  written  makes  it  important  as  a  literary  production,  i 

"The  Message  of  New  Thought."  By  Abel  Leighton  Allen.  $1.25 
net.    New  York:    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

The  Stock  Exchange  from  Within 

THE  present  volume,  an  exposition  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  stock 
broking,  has  been  written  by  the  author,  a  well-known  broker,  in  the 
"hope  that  it  possesses  some  slight  value  as  a  contribution  to  the  vexed  and 
vexing  discussions  of  the  stock  exchange,  and  that  it  may  serve  in  some 
degree  both  to  dull  the  sharp  edge  of  what  is  termed  criticism,  and  to 
strengthen  the  hands  and  hearts  of  loyal  friends  of  a  greatly  misunder- 
stood institution."  The  author  properly  asks  the  reader  "to  disregard  the 
utterances  of  demagogues  and  self-seekers,  and  to  consider  facts."  The 
book  is  well  written,  being  free  from  technical  terms  and  accompanied  by 
a  profusion  of  quotations  from  acknowledged  authorities.  The  short- 
comings of  the  Stock  Exchange,  are  many,  without  doubt,  but  it  is  only 
fair  that  they  be  more  thoroughly  denned  and  more  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  people  at  large  than  is  true  today,  and  a  means  to  this  end 
is  Mr.  Van  Antwerp's  excellent  book. 

"The  Stock  Exchange  from  Within."  By  W.  T.  Van  Antwerp.  New 
York:   Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 
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TOXIC  NEURASTHENIA 

N  ANY  DISCUSSION  OF  NEURASTHE- 
NIA it  is  well  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  although  often  for  convenience 
referred-  to  as  a  disease,  neurasthenia  is  really 
not  a  distinct  malady  in  the  sense  that  typhoid 
fever,  small-pox,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or 
I  pneumonia  is  a  disease,  but  is  rather  a  symptom  or  group  of 
!  symptoms  resulting  from  disease.  Or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
[  it  is  a  group  of  symptoms  which  are  not  connected  with  a  definite 
morbid  condition,  but  which  may  accompany  various  morbid 
states — just  as  fever  with  its  accompanying  headache,  rapid 
pulse,  high  temperature,  hot  skin  and  prostration  is  not  a  disease, 
but  rather  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  disease,  the  char- 
acter and  seat  of  which  may  greatly  vary. 

*T<HE  WORD  "NEURASTHENIA"  IS  QUITE  MODERN.     It  was 
coined  by  Dr.  George  M.  Beard,  an  eminent  neurologist 
of  New  York  City,  from  two  Greek  words  meaning  "nerve" 
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and  "lack  of  energy."  The  writs r  happened  to  be  pursuing 
postgraduate  studies  under  Doctor  Beard  and  acting  as  his 
assistant  in  the  department  of  nervous  disorders  at  Demilt  Dis- 
pensary when  the  Doctor  was  writing  his  early  treatise  on 
neurasthenia,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  his  views  of  treatment,  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  which  was  the  almost  absolute  disuse  of  drugs,  at 
that  time  a  very  heretical  attitude.  Doctor  Beard  regarded 
neurasthenia  as  a  distinct  disease,  but  the  writer,  although  at 
that  time  a  recent  graduate,  soon  became  skeptical  upon  this 
point,  notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  acceptance  of  the 
views  of  Doctor  Beard  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Treatises 
c.i  neurasthenia  appeared  in  every  language.  Physicians  found 
the  new  word  a  convenient  name  for  all  sorts  of  morbid  nervous 
conditions.  The  disease  was  as  popular  with  the  laity  as  with 
profession.  Patients  who  had  long  been  treated  without 
success  for  nervous  prostration  were  quickly  cured  by  the  same 
remedies  applied  for  the  cure  of  neurasthenia.  The  change  of 
name  gave  new  potency  to  old  remedies.  A  wave  of  neurasthe- 
nia, so  to  speak,  swept  over  the  whole  civilized  world  and  it  be- 
came rather  popular  to  be  neurasthenic. 

A  T  THE  PRESENT  TIME  there  are  probably  very  few  eminent 
neurologists  who  regard  neurasthenia  as  a  disease,  and, 
indeed,  the  term  neurasthenia  is  disappearing  from  standard 
medical  literature.  The  author  for  many  years  has  not  felt 
himself  justified  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  neurasthenia  in  any 
case  that  has  been  presented  to  him;  for  back  of  the  multi- 
farious symptoms  has  almost  always  been  found,  by  careful 
"searching,  a  definite  morbid  condition  which  was  the  real  dis- 
ease, and  to  the  eradication  of  which  the  appropriate  remedies 
must  be  directed. 
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T  N  BY  FAR  THE  GREAT  MAJORITY  OF  NEURASTHENICS  the 
disorder  is  simply  one  of  many  manifestations  of  a  chronic 
toxemia  that  may  be  of  various  origins,  or  derived  from  several 
causes  combined,  the  condition  being  expressed  by  the  term 
"toxic  neurasthenia."  Chronic  toxemia  is,  in  fact,  a  dominant 
factor  in  nearly  all  cases  of  neurasthenia,  either  as  a  primary 
or  a  secondary  cause. 

The  poisons  to  which  chronic  toxemia  is  due  may  be  derived 
from  one  or  all  of  the  following  sources:  1.  the  tissues;  2. 
food;  3.  intestines. 

Toxemia  From  the  Tissues 

The  world  owes  to  the  late  Professor  Bouchard,  the  great 
"*■  •  French  physiologist,  the  formulation  of  the  important  truth 
that  the  body  is  a  factory  of  poisons.  Animal  life  is  a  vital 
flame.  A  constant  burning  is  taking  place  in  the  tissues — an 
oxidation  or  combustion  in  which  the  food  plays  the  part  of 
fuel.  It  is  this  constant  burning  which  renders  necessary  the 
taking  of  food  at  regular  intervals.  To  support  the  work  of 
the  body  and  maintain  heat  requires  the  daily  burning  of  the 
equivalent  of  two  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  bread,  or  ten  ounces 
of  butter,  amounting  to  an  annual  consumption  of  more  than 
two  hundred  pounds  of  fat,  or  more  than  eight  hundred  pounds 
of  bread. 

Combustion  in  the  body  gives  rise  to  essentially  the  same  prod- 
ucts as  burning  outside  of  the  body.  Bread  or  fat  burned  in  a 
furnace  gives  rise  not  only  to  heat,  but  also  to  smoke,  ashes, 
and  possibly  imperfectly  burned  products.  Corresponding  prod- 
ucts are  found  when  foods  are  burned  in  the  body.  Poisonous 
gases,  especially  carbondioxid,  are  carried  off  through 
the  lungs.    The  soluble  solid  residues,  the  ashes,  are  dissolved 
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and  carried  off  by  the  kidneys.  Imperfectly  burned  products, 
corresponding  to  the  cinders  from  coal  or  wood  fires,  may  be  left 
in  the  tissues,  where  they  become  a  source  of  grave  mischief. 
The  imperfect  elimination  of  these  poisons  may  be  a  cause  of 
toxemia  and  of  chronic  injury  to  the  nerve  and  brain  cells,  and 
consequently  to  neurasthenia. 

Tissue  work  gives  rise  to  uric  acid,  ammonia,  and  other 
poisons,  and  especially  to  fatigue  poisons,  all  of  which  may  be- 
come a  cause  of  chronic  weariness  and  neurasthenia. 

"P^EFICIENT  BREATHING,  deficient  skin  action,  deficient  liver 
and  kidney  activity,  and  deficiency  of  the  thyroid  gland 
may  all  lead  to  accumulation  of  tissue  toxins,  a  real  autointoxi- 
cation. This  condition  necessarily  exists  in  practically  all  adult 
persons  who  lead  a  very  sedentary  life. 

The  presence  of  chronic  autointoxication  is  usually  shown 
by  a  dingy,  inactive  skin,  by  a  scanty  and  highly  colored  urine ; 
a  stooped  posture  is  common,  and  there  is  often  lack  of  appe- 
tite, a  bad  breath,  coated  tongue,  emaciation,  and  an  appear- 
ance of  general  feebleness. 

Toxemia  From  Food 

O  Another  source  of  systemic  poisoning  is  the  food,  espe- 
^*  cially  when  large  quantities  of  flssh  food  are  eaten. 
Animal  flesh  closely  resembles  human  flesh.  It  contains  the 
same  waste  elements — uric  acid,  urea,  and  other  tissue  poisons. 
Since  the  tissues  of  the  slaughtered  animal  live  for  sometime 
after  the  blood  ceases  to  circulate,  tissue  poisons  are  present  in 
beefsteak,  chops  and  other  flesh  foods  in  much  larger  propor- 
tion than  are  ever  found  in  living  human  tissues.  The  total  of 
these  extractives  is  put  down  by  Gautier  as  about  ten  per  cent 
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of  the  total  dried  substance.  Professor  Hall,  of  Manchester, 
England,  has  shown  that  a  pound  of  beef  and  other  meats  con- 
tains about  fourteen  grains  of  uric  acid,  while  sweetbread  con- 
tains as  much  as  seventy  grains. 

Tea,  coffee,  beer,  with  vinegar,  pepper,  mustard  and  other 
condiments,  add  to  the  burden  of  toxicity,  overwhelming  the 
eliminating  organs  and  so  leading  to  chronic  saturation  of  the 
tissues  with  poisons. 

Toxemia  From  the  Intestines 

O  The  third  source  of  poisons,  the  most  important  of  all  in 
P*  relation  to  neurasthenia,  are  the  intestines.  In  the  intes- 
tines, especially  the  colon,  or  large  intestine,  of  practically  all 
adult  persons,  active  putrefaction  processes  are  constantly  in 
operation. 

No  end  of  theories  have  been  elaborated  for  the  explanation 
of  the  headaches,  backaches,  neuritis,  and  various  paresthesias 
(numbness,  tingling  and  other  strange  sensations)  to  which 
neurasthenics  are  often  veritable  martyrs.  The  only  satisfactory 
explanation  found  has  been  the  effects  of  various  toxic  sub- 
stances developed  in  the  intestinal  tract  by  putrefactive  organisms 
of  various  sorts.  Roger  enumerates  one  hundred  and  sixty  dif- 
ferent species  of  germs  which  thrive  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
Of  these  more  than  a  third  are  poison-forming  organisms  that 
convert  certain  elements  of  the  food,  particularly  the  protein  or 
albuminous  elements,  into  toxic  substances,  some  of  which  are 
tox-albumins  and  possessed  of  the  virulence  of  snake  venoms. 
The  well-known  skatol  and  indol,  which  give  to  the  fecal  dis- 
charges their  characteristic  odor,  were  shown  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Herter  to  be  productive  of  headaches  of  a  most  pro- 
nounced type.    Laboratory  workers  who  have  to  deal  with  fecal 
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discharges  often  suffer  from  headache  as  the  result  of  inhaling 
the  odors  emanating  from  the  material  undergoing  examination. 

The  headache  and  other  discomforts  arising  from  constipation, 
and  the  promptness  with  which  the  unpleasant  symptoms  are  re- 
lieved by  a  thorough  bowel  novement,  afford  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  intestinal  poisons  in  producing  neurasthenic  symp- 
toms. 

Constipation  and  Fatigue 

T^OCTOR  Lee,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  has  for 
many  years  devoted  his  energies  to  the  study  of  the  causes 
of  fatigue  by  means  of  delicate  and  precise  methods  and  ap- 
pliances which  register  the  exact  effect  of  any  drug  or  other 
substance  which  may  be  made  the  subject  of  injury.  Doctor 
Herter  sent  to  Professor  Lee  specimens  of  pure  skatol  and  indol 
to  be  tested  for  their  effect  upon  fatigue.  Both  were  found  to 
be  powerful  fatigue  poisons.  Animals  submitted  to  their  in- 
fluence quickly  showed  the  well-known  symptoms  which  result 
from  the  fatigue  poisons  produced  by  tissue  work. 

How  the  Body  Protects  Itself  Against  Poisons 

^T^HAT  EVERY  PERSON  SUFFERING  FROM  CONSTIPATION 
is  not  a  victim  of  headache  or  neurasthenia  is  simply  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  persons  are  still  able  to  deal  with  their  colon 
poisons.  The  body  possesses  a  remarkable  mechanism  for  de- 
fence against  poisons.  The  intestinal  wall  is  a  filter  which, 
when  intact,  excludes  poisons,  just  as  the  intact  skin  is  a  perfect 
protection  against  the  venom  of  the  most  poisonous  serpent. 
When  the  intestinal  membrane  becomes  crippled  or  denuded  by 
inflammation,  as  in  colitis,  or  congested  and  irritated  through  the 
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use  of  irritating  condiments  or  the  habitual  taking  of  laxative 
mineral  waters  or  cathartic  drugs,  the  filtering  power  is  lost 
and  poisons  penetrate  into  the  blood  and  reach  the  delicate 
brain  and  nerve,  cells,  producing  their  characteristic  effects. 

In  addition  to  the  intestinal  filter,  the  body  possesses  other 
effective  means  of  combating  poisons.  The  liver  is  a  poison 
destroying  organ.  Poisons  absorbed  from  the  intestine  are  con- 
veyed by  the  portal  vein  to  the  liver  before  entering  the  general 
circulation,  and  are  distoxicated,  so  that  their  toxic  properties 
are  to  a  very  large  extent  destroyed. 

The  thyroid  gland,  the  suprarenal  capsules,  and  doubtless 
other  bodily  structures,  are  also  concerned  in  the  defense  of  the 
body  against  intestinal  poisons.  The  kidneys  rapidly  eliminate 
such  toxic  substances  as  have  not  been  destroyed,  as  well  as 
their  distoxicated  derivatives. 

So  long  as  the  poison  destroying  and  eliminating  mechanisms 
of  the  body  are  able  to  do  their  work  efficiently,  no  poisonous 
effects  are  observed;  but  when  large  quantities  of  poisons  are 
absorbed  during  long  periods,  as  in  the  case  with  persons  who 
are  habitually  constipated,  the  poison  destroying  and  poison 
eliminating  mechanisms  break  down.  Then  an  accumulation 
of  the  toxins  results,  and  general  and  local  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing make  their  appearance,  often  ending  in  neurasthenia. 

A  constipated  child  is  a  cross,  peevish,  and  neurasthenic 
child.  Every  mother  is  acquainted  with  this  fact  and  wisely 
applies  the  proper  remedy.  No  competent  nurse  would  think 
of  giving  a  tonic  or  a  '4pick-me-up"  of  any  kind  to  relieve  the 
Irritability  and  nervous  restlessness  of  a  constipated  child.  The 
strong  fecal  odor  of  the  child's  breath,  as  well  as  the  absence 
of  proper  bowel  movements,  affords  indubitable  evidence  of  the 
fecal  intoxication  from  which  the  child  is  suffering,  and  sug- 
gests the  appropriate  remedy — the  bowels  must  be  relieved  of 
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their  malodorous  and  poisonous  contents.  When  this  is  done, 
the  child  quickly  recovers. 

Significance  of  Ill-Smelling  Stools 

VY7  HY,  THEN,  should  black,  foul-smelling  stools  in  an  adult 
™  be  regarded  with  indifference?  Their  meaning  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  an  adult  as  in  an  infant.  The  adult  be- 
comes to  a  certain  degree  immune  to  the  acute  effects  of  colon 
poisons,  but  the  chronic  effects  are  in  no  way  mitigated  by  the 
long  continuance  of  the  constipated  state.  Gradually  the  de- 
fensive powers  of  the  body  are  exhausted  and  there  comes  the 
accumulation  of  poisons  and  the  general  vital  breakdown  of 
which  neurasthenia  is  only  a  single  expression.  Hardening  of 
the  arteries,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  Bright's  disease,  and  pre- 
mature old  age  are  among  the  associated  evils  to  which  neu- 
rasthenics are  subject.  The  same  poisons  which  set  the  nerves 
on  edge,  which  harass  and  cripple  the  brain,  confuse  the  mind, 
upset  the  temper,  change  the  character,  work  havoc  with 
the  delicate  machinery  of  brain,  liver,  kidneys,  heart,  and  every 
vital  organ,  and  set  in  operation  a  whole  train  of  degenerative 
processes  which  leave  no  bodily  organ  or  function  untouched. 

n^HE  FACT  THAT  SOME  NEURASTHENICS  attain  advanced 
age  is  no  contradiction  of  these  patent  facts.  Some  persons 
are  endowed  with  constitutions  that  are  remarkably  resistant  to 
the  attacks  of  poisons.  The  life-long  neurasthenic  who  has  at- 
tained great  age  belongs  in  the  same  physical  category  with  the 
octogenarian  tobacco  or  whiskey  devotee.  He  is  simply  an  un- 
commonly hardy  individual  who  under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions might  have  enjoyed  a  still  more  extended  and  an  immensely 
more  pleasant  and  efficient  life. 
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Latent  Constipation 

W7  HILE  THOUSANDS,  perhaps  millions,  of  persons  are  con- 
sciously  suffering  from  constipation  and  constantly  com- 
bating this  condition  by  pills,  mineral  waters,  and  various  irritat- 
ing drugs  that  purchase  temporary  relief  at  the  expense  of 
worse  mischief  later  on,  a  much  larger  number  suffer  from 
latent  constipation  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  con- 
scious of  the  fact.  The  bowels  move  daily,  but  are  always  a 
day  or  two,  or  even  several  days,  in  arrears.  The  foul  char- 
acter of  the  stools,  the  fecal  odor  of  the  breath,  a  coated 
tongue,  foul  intestinal  flatus — these  signs  are  ample  evidence  of 
the  retention  of  putrefying  materials  in  the  colon. 

*T*HE  BOWELS  SHOULD  MOVE  AT  LEAST  THREE  TIMES  A 
■  DAY.  A  movement  after  each  meal  is  the  normal  intestinal 
rhythm,  with  perhaps  an  additional  movement  on  rising.  The 
idea  that  frequent  bowel  movements  are  weakening  is  wholly 
erroneous.  It  is  not  the  frequent  movements  of  diarrhea  which 
weaken  the  patient,  but  the  germ  poisons  which  occasion  the 
diarrhea.  The  acquisition  of  the  habit  of  tri-daily  bowel 
movements  will  do  more  to  help  a  victim  of  chronic  fatigue 
out  of  his  neurasthenic  ruts  that  any  other  means  at  present 
known.  No  other  change  of  habits  produces  such  immediate 
and  striking  results.  This  is  not  a  random  remark,  but  a  care- 
fully considered  statement  that  is  supported  by  the  personal  ob- 
servation of  results  in  hundreds  of  cases  of  chronic  neurasthenia 
which  had  long  resisted  the  most  varied  forms  of  treatment. 

When  the  bowels  are  made  to  move  three  times  a  day  and 
are  each  time  well  emptied,  the  undigested  remnants  of  food- 
stuffs and  retained  excretions  do  not  remain  long  enough  in  the 
colon  to  reach  a  state  of  advanced  decomposition.  Putrefaction 
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poisons  are  produced  only  in  small  quantities,  and  still  smaller 
amounts  are  absorbed.  The  body  is  at  once  relieved  of  the 
effects  of  the  great  flood  of  virulent  toxins  which  have  been 
daily  and  hourly  sweeping  in  upon  the  tissues.  A  great  handi- 
cap to  the  vital  forces  is  removed.  The  liver,  kidneys,  lungs, 
skin  and  other  excretory  organs  are  relieved  of  an  abnormal 
and  most  onerous  burden.  They  are  now  able  to  devote  their 
energies  to  dealing  with  the  normal  body  wastes  so  that  the 
tissues  are  freed  from  both  tissue  poisons  and  intestinal  toxins. 
Headaches,  languor,  depression,  and  bad  breath  disappear, 
along  with  the  dark  circles  about  the  eyes  and  the  dingy  skin; 
color  and  appetite  return,  and  life  begins  to  seem  worth  living. 

An  Incompetent  Ueo-cecal  Valve  a  Cause  of  Toxic 
Neurasthenia 

A  DISCUSSION  OF  TOXIC  NEURASTHENIA  would  not  be 
complete  without  especial  reference  to  a  cause,  a  very  potent 
cause,  of  this  condition  which  has  until  quite  recently  been  over- 
looked; namely,  an  incompetent  condition  of  the  ileo- cecal 
valve. 

The  ileo-cecal  valve  is  an  interesting  structure  placed  at  the 
junction  of  the  small  intestine  with  the  colon  or  large  intestine. 
It  consists  of  two  parts:  a  circular  muscle  which  acts  as  a 
sphincter  and  controls  the  passage  of  liquid  material  from  the 
small  intestine  into  the  colon,  and  a  mechanical  part  consisting 
of  two  membranous  lips  which,  when  the  slightest  back  pressure 
occurs,  fall  together  and  cover  the  opening  of  the  small  intestine 
into  the  colon,  thus  preventing  the  reflux  of  fecal  matters  from 
the  colon  into  the  small  intestine.  This  valve  is  found  in  practic- 
ally all  mammals,  from  which  fact  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  its 
function  is  important  in  the  economy  of  higher  animal  life. 
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The  alimentary  canal  of  higher  animals  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  known  respectively  as  the  "fore-gut,"  the  "mid-gut"  and 
"hind-"  or  "end-gut."  The  fore-gut  consists  essentially  of  the 
stomach,  in  which  the  preliminary  work  of  digestion  is  done. 
The  mid-gut  consists  of  the  small  intestine,  in  which  the  real  work 
of  digestion  is  performed,  and  from  which  the  digested  food- 
stuffs are  absorbed.    The  end-gut  consists  of  the  colon. 

The  Duties  of  a  Check  Valve 

Hp  HE  STOMACH  MAY  BE  APTLY  COMPARED  TO  THE 
**■  KITCHEN;  the  small  intestine  may  be  said  to  be  the 
dining  room,  while  the  colon  serves  as  a  waste  and  filth  re- 
ceptacle. With  these  facts  in  mind  the  necessity  for  the  pres- 
ence of  a  check  valve  between  the  colon  and  the  small  intestine 
is  clearly  evident.  Normally  no  putrefaction  takes  place  in 
the  small  intestine,  so  that  indol  and  skatol  and  other  products 
of  putrefaction  are  not  found  in  this  part  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
But  putrefaction  of  the  contents  of  the  colon  is  the  rule  in  adults 
who  subsist  upon  a  mixed  dietary.  The  larger  the  amount  of 
albuminous  substances  contained  in  the  food — that  is,  the  more 
largely  the  diet  consists  of  flesh  foods  and  eggs — the  greater 
will  be  the  amount  of  putrefaction  in  the  colon,  especially  if 
the  action  of  the  bowels  is  sluggish,  and  this  condition  is  almost 
universally  present  among  civilized  people.  So  long  as  the  ileo- 
cecal valve  is  intact,  these  putrefying  materials  cannot  find  their 
way  back  into  the  small  intestine  and  the  amount  of  poisonous 
matters  absorbed  will  be  comparatively  small,  f©r  the  reason 
that  the  colo'n  is  better  prepared  to  defend  itself  against  these 
poisons  than  is  the  small  intestine.  When  the  ileo-cecal  valve  is 
incompetent  and  putrefying  materials  find  their  way  back  into 
the  small  intestine,  the  body  is  flooded  with  putrefaction  poisons, 
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and  most  pronounced  symptoms  of  intestinal  intoxication  occur. 
This  fact  was  pointed  out  by  Adolph  Schmidt,  an  eminent 
German  medical  authority,  some  years  ago.  Still  earlier  Kraus, 
Hertz  and  others  called  attention  to  the  symptoms  strongly  in- 
dicative of  intoxication  which  are  found  associated  with  in- 
competency of  the  ileo-cecal  valve. 

The  Treatment  of  Toxic  Neurasthenia 

Z^1  HRONIC  POISONING  IS,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the 
^  dominant  factor  in  all  cases  of  neurasthenia,  and  hence 
the  first  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases  of  the 
disease  is  to  rid  the  body  of  poisons  so  as  to  give  the 
crippled  nerve  cells  an  opportunity  to  recuperate  and  repair 
the  damages  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  A  cell  that  is 
poisoned  by  putrefactive  toxins  from  the  intestine  or  by  re- 
tained tissue  wastes  is  unable  to  gather  stores  of  energy  from 
the  blood  like  a  normal  cell,  and  may  be  so  paralyzed  that  it 
cannot  make  use  of  the  stores  of  energy  it  still  retains. 

There  are  three  great  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  successful 
treatment  of  cases  of  toxic  neurasthenia:  the  suppression  of  in- 
testinal putrefaction,  increased  elimination,  and  improved  tissue 
building. 

Changing  the  Intestinal  Flora 

Tf  VERY  NEURASTHENIC  NEEDS  TO  HAVE  HIS  INTESTINAL 
FLORA  CHANGED.  That  is,  he  needs  to  get  rid  of  the 
putrefactive  bacteria  which  are  manufacturing  poisons  in  his 
colon  and  to  replace  them  by  harmless  acid-forming  bacteria, 
which  not  only  protect  the  body  by  eliminating  the  growth  of 
putrefactive  organisms,  but  render  important  aid  to  bowel  action 
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by  furnishing  a  normal  stimulus  to  the  colon  by  the  harmless 
acids  Which  they  produce. 

Eliminative  Measures  Useful  in  Neurasthenia 

T  NCREASED  BOWEL  ACTIVITY,  the  importance  of  which  has 
*•  already  been  pointed  out,  is  without  doubt  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  eliminative  measures  in  this  class  of  cases.  The  in- 
testine not  only  discharges  from  the  body  the  unusable  residues 
of  foodstuffs,  but  serves  as  an  outlet  for  the  bile,  the  most  highly 
toxic  of  all  the  bodily  excretions,  and  is  also  the  special  avenue 
for  the  excretion  of  certain  bodily  wastes,  particularly  those 
containing  iron  and  lime.  When  the  bowels  do  not  act  freely 
these  poisonous  excretions  are  reabsorbed  along  with  the  toxins 
resulting  from  putrefaction.  When  healthful  bowel  activity  is 
maintained,  these  poisons  are  promptly  eliminated  and  thus  the 
most  important  source  of  tissue  poisoning  is  removed. 

T>  UT  IMPORTANT  ELIMINATIVE  WORK  IS  PERFORMED  BY 
P  THE  SKIN,  LUNGS  AND  KIDNEYS.  The  activity  of  these 
organs  must  be  encouraged  and  there  are  no  better  means  of  ac- 
complishing this  than  by  natural  methods  which  increase  the 
activity  of  the  skin,  such  as  the  electric  light  bath,  the  sun  bath, 
and  the  air  bath.  The  hot  bath,  the  sweating  pack,  the 
steam  bath  and  other  sweating  procedures  are  also  useful.  The 
electric  light  bath  is  best  of  all,  for  the  reason  that  it  makes 
possible  the  nicest  regulation. 

The  electric  light  cabinet  also  has  the  advantage  that  it  may 
be  conveniently  employed  in  one's  own  home.  The  bath  may  be 
installed  in  any  ordinary  batn  room  or  sleeping  room  and  is 
always  ready  to  use  at  any  moment. 

Sweating  measures  should  not  be  greatly  prolonged  in  cases 
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of  neurasthenia,  on  account  of  the  depressing  effect  of  heat 
when  long  continued.  The  duration  of  the  bath  should  rarely 
exceed  fifteen  minutes,  and  often  five  or  six  minutes  is  quite 
sufficient.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  bath  is  to  start  vigorous 
sweating.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  sweating  be  continued 
long  enough  to  produce  any  considerable  degree  of  depletion. 
The  bath  should  be  concluded  by  a  cold  application  of  some 
sort.  The  cold  shower  douche,  the  wet  sheet  rub,  the  cold 
towel  rub  or  the  salt  glow  are  all  appropriate  finishing  measures, 
and  are  most  important  tonic  measures. 

T  N  PERSONS  WHO  ARE  HIGHLY  SENSITIVE  TO  COLD  and  do 
not  react  well  to  cold  applications  the  cooling  off  may 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  neutral  bath  or  graduated 
shower.  The  temperature  of  the  application  begins  at  about 
one  hundred  degrees,  or  body  temperature,  and  is  gradually 
cooled  down  to  90  or  88  degrees.  The  patient  remains  in  the 
bath  until  the  skin  returns  to  its  normal  temperature;  that  is, 
until  the  heat  absorbed  from  the  heating  bath  has  been  wholly 
removed.  After  the  bath  the  patient  may  rest  for  an  hour 
and  should  then  feel  much  refreshed. 

A  N  EFFORT  SHOULD  BE  MADE  TO  TRAIN  THE  SKIN  TO 
BEAR  COLD  WATER,  as  by  this  means  stronger  impressions 
made  upon  the  central  nervous  system  may  be  made  and  more 
powerful  tonic  effects  are  secured.  When  the  patient  is  able  to 
endure  strong  cold  procedures,  the  bath  should  be  followed  by 
moderate  exercise  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  so  as  to  promote  reaction 
and  secure  circulation.  By  repeated  applications  of  this  sort  the 
circulation  of  the  skin,  which  is  generally  poor  in  cases  of  neu- 
rasthenia, may  be  wonderfully  improved.  As  the  skin  fills  with 
blood,  the  congested  internal  organs  are  relieved  of  their  surplus 
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blood,  congestion  of  the  brain,  liver,  stomach  and  other  viscera 
disappear  and  gradually  the  normal  balance  in  the  blood  dis- 
tribution is  restored. 

Improved  Tissue  Building 

^pHE  NEURASTHENIC  is  constantly  told  that  his  nutrition  is 
defective,  that  he  needs  building  up.  He  seeks  to  ac- 
complish this  by  means  of  tonics  of  various  kinds,  in  most  of 
which  strychnia  is  the  dominant  element.  This  "building  up" 
is  purely  factitious,  for  it  is  only  through  the  use  of  natural 
physiologic  agencies  that  tissue  building  can  be  accelerated  or 
improved.  Tonics  make  the  patient  feel  better  without  making 
him  better.  They  have  been  aptly  termed  "nerve  foolers." 
They  produce  a  false  sense*  of  vigor  and  energy,  which  results 
in  the  further  draining  of  the  patient's  already  depleted  stores  of 
energy  and  vitality. 

What  the  neurasthenic  needs  is  tissue  reconstruction.  He 
needs  better  nerve  cells,  stronger  nerves — neurons  with  a  better 
store  of  energy  granules.  A  neurasthenic  has  a  broken  down 
constitution.  He  is  not  necessarily  a  physical  wreck,  but  his 
body  is  crippled  in  a  way  that  limits  his  energies  and  restricts  his 
activities.  And  unfortunately,  the  injury  which  he  has  received  is 
more  or  less  a  permanent  one,  hence  the  remedy  must  be  perma- 
nent also. 

When  a  constitution  is  once  broken  down  under  disease  pro- 
ducing conditions  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  as  a  result  of 
treatment  is  a  restoration  of  the  injured  organism  that  will 
enable  it  to  perform  its  work  in  a  reasonably  satisfactory  man- 
ner under  conditions  adapted  to  the  individual  case.  These 
favorable  conditions  when  once  established  must  be  permanently 
maintained. 
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Out-of-Door  Living 

ID  OR  ONE  THING  the  out-of-door  life  is  as  valuable  in  the  res- 
toration  of  neurasthenics  as  in  the  cure  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. This  simple,  natural  measure  owes  its  effectiveness  to 
the  fact  that  it  restores  the  patient  to  one  of  the  conditions  of 
primitive  human  life.  Man  is  naturally  an  out-of-door  dweller. 
Many  of  his  maladies,  including  neurasthenia,  are  the  result  of 
in-door  dwelling,  and  to  relieve  them  the  vitalizing  influences  of 
light  and  open  air  life  are  best.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  indis- 
pensable to  permanent  restoration.  Exercise  must  be  taken 
judiciously  and  systematically.  There  is  nothing  better  than 
out-of-door  work.  The  work  cure  is  especially  valuable,  be- 
cause it  occupies  the  mind  as  well  as  the  muscles,  and  thus  be- 
comes to  an  important  degree  an  antidote  for  the  mental  ills  to 
which  the  neurasthenic  above  all  classes  of  invalids  is  a  prey. 

Cold  Bathing 

^pHE  COLD  BATH  OFTEN  ACCOMPLISHES  WONDERS  FOR 
**■  THE  NEURASTHENIC.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
agreeable  effects  of  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  face 
and  hands  when  one  is  weary  or  exhausted.  The  fusillade  of 
impressions  which  fall  upon  the  brain  as  the  result  of  a  general 
cold  bath  is,  through  the  excitation  of  the  millions  of  "cold  spots" 
of  the  skin,  a  most  powerful  means  of  exciting  languid  nerve 
cells  into  renewed  activity.  The  reaction  following  the  cold 
bath  when  properly  administered  is  an  exceedingly  agreeable 
experience  and  is  not  followed  by  the  unpleasant  depression 
which  follows  the  use  of  drug  tonics  or  stimulants.  Cold  is 
much  more  than  a  temporary  stimulant.  Continuous  or  repeated 
applications  of  cold  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  metabolism. 
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This  is  well  shown  in  the  improved  appetite  which  comes  with 
applications  of  cold  water.  Improved  appetite  is  only  an  indi- 
cation of  improved  assimilation  and  means  accelerated  tissue 
building,  which  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  neurasthenic  can 
hope  to  be  permanently  lifted  out  of  his  wretched  state  and 
placed  upon  a  durable  foundation  of  good  health. 

A  COLD  MORNING  BATH  properly  administered  is  a  complete 
antidote  for  the  morning  depression  experienced  by  many 
neurasthenics.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  however,  that 
the  bath  should  be  taken  in  a  proper  way.  The  average  neur- 
rasthenic  would  be  little  likely  to  receive  benefit  from  a  plunge 
into  a  tub  filled  with  cold  water.  Such  a  bath  would  likely  be 
followed  by  an  aggravation  of  symptoms:  increased  pain,  in- 
creased depression,  increased  disturbances  of  circulation,  shown 
by  cold  hands  and  feet,  etc.  A  single  trial  would  be  sufficient 
to  discourage  further  efforts  in  the  direction  of  cold  bathing. 
Neurasthenics  are  generally  highly  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  cold 
water  and  on  this  account  it  is  necessary  that  several  important 
precautions  should  receive  careful  attention. 

Bathing  Rules 

Here  are  a  few  rules  which  should  be  born  in  mind : 
A  cold  bath  should  never  be  taken  when  one  is  tired  or  ex- 
hausted. 

Applications  toward  which  there  is  an  instinctive  dread  should 
in  general  be  avoided.  The  bodily  instincts  generally  crave 
things  that  are  good  for  the  body  and  repel  things  likely  to  do 
harm. 

General  cold  applications  should  never  be  made  when  the 
skin  is  cold,  when  a  sensation  of  chilliness  is  present,  or  when  the 
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hands  and  feet  are  cold  or  when  the  head  is  hot.  In  such  cases 
the  skin  must  be  warmed  by  a  warm  bath,  as  an  electric  light 
bath,  or  the  hands  and  feet  should  be  heated  by  placing  in 
water  and  the  head  cooled  by  the  application  of  a  towel  wrung 
out  of  cold  water  (not  iced-water). 

The  Cold- Air  Bath 

ENERALLY  the  best  time  for  a  cold  bath  is  immediately  on  j 
^*  rising  in  the  morning.  In  many  cases  it  is  well  to  begin 
with  a  cold  air  bath.  The  patient  gets  out  of  bed,  removes  the 
sleeping  garments,  walks  about  the  room  while  rubbing  the  skin 
vigorously  with  the  hands,  swinging  the  arms  about,  hopping  up 
and  down,  or  exercising  with  light  dumb-bells  or  Indian  clubs. 

Feeble  patients  may  lie  upon  the  bed  with  the  clothing  re- 
moved and  exercise  by  raising  the  legs,  swinging  the  arms  about, 
rolling  over,  deep  breathing,  etc.  As  soon  as  the  slightest  chilly 
sensation  is  felt  the  patient  should  return  to  bed,  cover  well  and 
rest  until  good  reaction  occurs;  that  is,  until  warm  and  com- 
fortable. 

In  winter  time  a  cold  air  bath  may  be  made  a  most  effective 
tonic  measure.  When  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  very  low 
the  time  of  exposure  may  be  made  quite  short  and  the  body  may 
be  exposed  three  or  four  times  for  one  or  two  minutes  at  a 
time.  An  important  point  is  to  secure'  a  good  reaction  after 
every  cold  application.  In  warm  weather  cooling  effects  may  be 
obtained  by  means  of  an  electric  fan. 

The  Cold  Towel  Rub 

A  N  EFFECTIVE  COLD  WATER  BATH  may  be  taken  in  a 
variety  of  ways.    A  simple  plan  is  the  towel  rub.    This  re- 
quires the  services  of  an  attendant  in  case  the  patient  is  feeble, 
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but  may  be  self-administered  by  a  person  of  average  strength. 
This  bath  consists  simply  of  wringing  a  towel  out  of  cold  water 
and  then  rubbing  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  with  the  wet 
towel  until  the  skin  is  reddened  and  a  good  reaction  produced, 
then  drying  well.  A  feeble  patient  should  rest  in  bed  for  a  half 
hour  after. 

Cold  Tub  Bath 

A  MORE  vigorous  bath  may  be  taken  by  standing  or  sitting  in  a 
bath  tub  containing  two  or  three  inches  of  cold  water  and 
applying  the  water  to  the  whole  surface  with  vigorous  rubbing 
with  the  hands  by  the  aid  of  a  sponge  or  towel.  Such  a  bath 
should  be  of  very  short  duration,  not  more  than  a  half  a  minute 
or  a  minute  at  the  longest.  With  beginners  the  duration  should 
not  be  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  seconds.  After  the  bath  the 
surface  of  the  body  should  be  well  rubbed  with  a  Turkish  sheet 
or  towel  until  well  dried.  Persons  with  sensitive  skins  should, 
after  the  bath,  apply  white  vaseline  or  some  good  unguent  so  as 
to  prevent  the  irritation  which  often  results  from  frequent  bathing, 
especially  in  cold  water  when  the  air  is  dry  or  when  very  hard 
water  is  used. 

An  Unguent  for  Preventing  Irritation  of  the  Skin 

A  MOST  excellent  unguent  for  this  purpose  is  the  following,  a 
formula  which  was  kindly  given  us  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Buckley* 
the  eminent  skin  specialist  of  New  York  City:  Lanolin,  2 
grams ;  boroglycerid,  1  gram ;  cold  cream  prepared  with  white 
vaseline,  6  grams. 

In  cases  in  which  smarting  or  burning  of  the  skin  exists,  a 
condition  very  common  with  neurasthenics,  especially  in  cold 
water,  ten  grains  of  menthol  may  be  added  to  the  above  mix- 
ture. By  taking  care  to  coat  the  skin  with  this  simple  prepara- 
tion after  every  bath  the  irritation  which  arises  from  drying  and 
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chapping  of  the  skin  which  exposes  the  delicate  nerve  filaments, 
may  be  prevented. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Cause  of  Rheumatoid  Arthritis,  or  Rheumatic  Gout 

T\R.  CHARLES  WATSON,  an  eminent  Scottish  physician,  re- 
^  cently  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  So- 
ciety a  paper  on  intestinal  toxemia,  in  which  he  maintained  that 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  or  rheumatic  gout,  "is  invariably  toxemic, 
the  infection  originating  in  most  cases  in  the  digestive  tract." 
Doctor  Watson  has  made  a  more  extended  study  of  the  subject 
of  intestinal  toxemia  than  perhaps  any  other  English  physician, 
and  the  conclusion  to  which  he  has  arrived  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Doctor  Herter,  of  New  York,  some  years  ago,  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  stools  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
this  disease  and  found  universally  present  putrefactive  organisms 
in  abnormal  amount. 

*T*HE  OBSERVATIONS  OF  THE  PRESENT  WRITER  have  thor- 
•  oughly  convinced  him  that  rheumatic  gout  is  a  disease  due 
to  absorption  of  toxins  from  the  intestinal  tract.  This  being 
the  case  it  is  evident  that  the  most  successful  treatment  of  this 
disease  must  consist  in  the  suppression  of  intestinal  toxins  by  an 
anti-toxic  diet.  A  diet  that  excludes  all  putrefying  foodstuffs 
and  substances  which  readily  undergo  putrefaction  under  the 
conditions  present  in  the  intestines  must  be  adopted  as  the 
habitual  regimen.  The  bowels  should  be  made  to  move  three 
times  a  day  so  as  to  give  no  opportunity  for  stagnation  of  the 
intestinal  contents.  This  is  highly  important,  for  stagnation  al- 
ways leads  to  putrefaction  and  absorption  of  the  virulent  toxins 
which  are  produced  by  many  species  of  germs. 
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A  STATEMENT  IN  A  RECENT  NUMBER  of  the  Medical  Re- 
view of  Reviews  must  disillusion  those  good  people  who  dote  on 
bouillon,  especially  when  prepared  from  cubes.  Says  the  writer, 
"The  ordinary  commercial  bouillon  cubes  consist  of  one-half  to 
three-quarters  table  salt.  Ranging  in  price  from  ten  to  twenty 
cents  an  ounce,  salt  is  being  purchased  at  a  high  price.  The 
fact  that  the  cubes  are  convenient  for  making  a  cup  of  broth  at 
a  cost  of  one  to  two  cents,  misleads  house-keepers  into  believing 
that  they  are  securing  meat  extracts  cheaply,  whereas  the  pur- 
chase is  exceedingly  expensive.  The  amount  of  meat  extract  in 
these  cubes  ranges  from  eight  per  cent  to  twenty-eight  per  cent 
in  the  very  best  brands." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

THE  BOTTLE  FED  BABY  IN  SUMMER 

HE  BABE  WHO  HAS  THE  MISFOR- 
TUNE TO  BE  DEPENDENT  UPON 
ARTIFICIAL  FOOD  has  at  all  times  much  to 
contend  with,  but  in  summer  the  dangers  are  in- 
creased in  many  ways,  dangers  which  mothers 
should  understand  and  endeavor  to  prevent. 
Thousands  of  children  die  every  summer  as  a  result  of  food 
poisoning,  unclean  and  impure  milk  being  most  commonly  the 
cause.  The  campaigns  for  certified  milk  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  doing  much  to  save  young  lives,  but  this  is  not  enough. 
The  best  of  milk  if  fed  without  care  as  to  necessary  details  will 
not  suffice  to  keep  the  child  in  health. 

npHE  FOOD  OF  AN  INFANT,  like  that  of  an  adult,  must  con- 
tain  all  the  food  elements  in  suitable  proportions  for  com- 
plete nutrition.    These  necessary  food  elements  are: 
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1 .  Protein — blood,  and  tissue-forming. 

2.  Fat — heat-producing  and  fat-forming. 

3.  Carbohydrates,  in  the  form  of  lactose  or  milk  sugar,  or 
the  maltose  found  in  malt  sugar — heat  producing.  Cane  sugar 
is  not  a  wholesome  food  for  infants. 

4.  Salts,  chiefly  lime  salts.  Mother's  milk  contains  two 
and  one-quarter  grains  of  these  salts  to  the  pint,  furnishing  to  the 
infant  four  and  one-half  grains  daily.  Cow's  milk  contains 
eleven  grains  to  the  pint. 

5.  Iron.  Iron  is  needed  for  blood-building,  especially  after 
the  eighth  month.  Cow's  milk  is  deficient  in  iron,  especially 
when  boiled  or  sterilized. 

/Children  fed  on  cow's  milk  often  become  anemic, 
\J  because  they  absorb  from  cow's  milk  less  iron  than  from 
breast  milk.  It  has  been  shown,  for  example,  that  on  a  diet  of 
cow's  milk  the  amount  of  iron  absorbed  by  the  child  is  less 
than  half  that  absorbed  when  it  is  fed  on  breast  milk,  while  the 
amount  utilized  by  the  body  is  only  one-third  as  much.  When 
cow's  milk  is  boiled,  the  amount  of  iron  assimilated  from  the 
food  is  still  less — about  one-tenth  that  derived  from  mother's 
milk.  Milk  contains  very  little  iron  at  best,  much  less  than 
other  foods,  which  is  the  reason  why  an  infant  fed  on  cow's 
milk  needs  other  foods  in  addition. 

ONE-THIRD  TO  ONE-FOURTH  OF  THE  INCREASE  IN 
WEIGHT  OF  THE  INFANT  is  due  to  the  protein  (casein) 
derived  from  its  food,  according  to  Michael,  an  eminent  Euro- 
pean authority.  The  breast-fed  infant  fixes  or  retains  in  its 
body  one-third  of  the  protein  absorbed  from  his  food,  the  bottle- 
fed  infant  only  one-half  as  much. 
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A  MONOTONOUS  DIET  IS  HARMFUL  TO  INFANTS.  Variety 
is  necessary  in  order  to  furnish  to  the  body  all  the  various 
elements  which  it  requires.  In  artificial  feeding,  milk  or  mix- 
tures of  milk  and  malt  sugar  (either  full  milk  or  diluted)  may 
be  used  as  the  staple  articles,  but  after  early  infancy  the  diet 
should  be  varied  from  day  to  day  through  the  use  of  purees 
and  juices  of  fruits.  Gruels  of  various  sorts  may  be  added  to 
the  milk  after  the  age  of  three  to  four  months,  and  may  be  given 
to  bottle-fed  babies  from  the  very  beginning,  if  necessary. 

C  WEET  ORANGE  JUICE  SHOULD  BE  USED  FREELY  after  the 
^  first  three  months — the  juice  of  one  orange  daily.  Orange 
juice  is  necessary  when  sterilized  milk  is  used,  to  avoid  the  evils 
which  arise  from  the  continuous  use  of  cooked  food.  Cook- 
ing destroys  the  enzymes  which  the  milk  contains,  and  which 
are  to  some  extent  supplied  by  the  fresh  orange  juice.  It  is  best 
given  about  one  hour  after  feeding. 

*T*HE  FAT  OF  cow's  MILK  is  one  of  the  most  serious  causes 
**■  of  trouble  in  the  feeding  of  infants.  Many  infants  are 
unable  to  digest  the  amount  of  fat  contained  in  cow's  milk,  and 
the  undigested  portion  undergoes  decomposition  in  the  intestines, 
forming  irritating  and  poisonous  substances.  An  excess  of  fat 
is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  indigestion  and  bowel 
troubles  in  infants.  This  difficulty  is  overcome  by  diluting  the 
milk  with  skimmed  milk  or  with  water,  or  by  removing  a  part 
of  the  cream  and  adding  malt  sugar. 

MANY  COMPLICATED  METHODS  AND  FORMULAS  FOR 
ARTIFICIAL  INFANT  FEEDING  have  been  proposed  and 
recommended  by  various  authorities.  Numberless  special  foods 
have  been  prepared  and  offered  for  sale  at  high  prices.  But 
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extended  experience  in  foundling  and  other  hospitals,  as  well  as 
in  private  homes,  has  fully  demonstrated  that  these  complex  and 
troublesome  methods  and  expensive  foods  possess  no  real  ad- 
vantages, and  that  the  best  results  may  be  attained  by  very 
simple  and  inexpensive  means. 

Recent  experience,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
justifies  the  claim  that  the  following  simple  plan  of  artificial 
feeding  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  simplest,  least  expensive,  and 
least  troublesome  to  the  mother,  and  hence  most  practical  for 
general  use: 

Feeding  Schedule 

DURING  THE  FIRST  YEAR:   number  of  feedings  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  first  month,  8 ;  second  month,  6 ;  after  second 
month,  5. 

Milk  mixtures:  first  month,  one-third  certified  milk,  two- 
thirds  water  that  has  been  boiled  and  cooled,  with  two  ounces 
malt  sugar  to  the  quart.  One  ounce  of  this  supplies  fourteen 
calories. 

Second  to  sixth  month,  half  water,  half  milk,  with  two 
ounces  of  malt  sugar  to  the  quart.  One  ounce  gives  seventeen 
calories. 

Third  quarter — seventh  to  ninth  months,  two-thirds  milk, 
one-third  water,  two  ounces  of  malt  sugar  to  the  quart.  One 
ounce  gives  twenty-one  calories. 

Fourth  quarter — tenth  to  twelfth  month,  full  milk,  with 
addition  of  two  ounces  of  malt  sugar  to  the  quart.  (Two  and 
one-third  ounces  of  meltose  or  malt  honey  are  the  equivalent  of 
two  ounces  of  malt  sugar.)  One  ounce  gives  twenty-five 
calories. 
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Ami.  of 

No.  of 

Ami.  of 

Calories 

Age 

Weight 

Food 

Feedings 

Feeding 

Daily 

Birth   

  7  lbs 

20  oz. 

8 

iy2  oz. 

350 

1  mo  

  9  M 

24  44 

6 

4  44 

400 

2  " 

\oy2  44 

28  44 

5 

5/2  " 

475 

3  " 

12  44 

30  44 

5 

6  44 

510 

4  " 

 13  44 

32  44 

5 

6|/2  44 

545 

5  "   

 14  44 

34  44 

5 

7  44 

575 

6  M   

 15  44 

36  44 

5 

714  " 

612 

7  "   

 16  44 

32  44 

5 

6K2  44 

640 

8  " 

 17  44 

33  44 

5 

7|/2  44 

660 

9  "   

 18  44 

34  44 

5 

8  44 

680 

10  "   

 19  44 

28  44 

5 

52/3  44 

700 

1 1  "   

 20  44 

29  44 

5 

53/4  44 

725 

12  44   

 21  44 

30  44 

5 

6  44 

750 

T  NFANTS  UNDER  ONE  YEAR  should  not  take  more  than  thirty- 
two  to  thirty-six  ounces  of  food.  In  changing  to  stronger  diet 
— that  is,  from  half  milk  to  two-thirds  milk,  or  two-thirds  to 
full  milk — the  quantity  should  be  reduced  at  first.  After  the 
child  weighs  eight  pounds,  the  amount  may  be  increased  one 
ounce  of  the  full  milk  mixture  for  every  six  ounces  that  it  gains 
in  weight. 


npHE  PREPARATION  OF  ITS  FOOD  is  another  matter  of  especial 
*■  importance  for  the  bottle  fed  baby.  The  best  way  is  to 
prepare  the  total  amount  for  the  day's  feedings  at  one  time, 
since  by  making  a  systematic  household  proceedure  of  it  the 
mother  or  maid  is  more  likely  to  give  to  it  proper  attention 
than  when  in  the  stress  of  the  baby's  need  for  food  it  is  hur- 
riedly put  together.  The  formula  for  the  food  should  be  closely 
and  scrupulously  followed.  Scales  registering  ounces  should  be 
at  hand,  as  also  measuring  glasses  of  pint  or  quart  capacity. 
There  should  be  enough  nursing  bottles  for  the  entire  day's 
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feedings,  and  these  after  being  thoroughly  cleansed  in  cold  suds 
should  be  boiled  hard  for  ten  minutes  or  longer  to  render  them 
sterile.  Since  the  important  thing  is  to  keep  both  food  and 
bottle  sterile  until  needed,  the  bottles  should  be  filled  at  once 
after  being  sufficiently  cooled,  stoppered  \sith  absorbent  cotton, 
and  placed  on  ice  until  needed.  Before  feeding,  warm  the  food 
to  blood  heat  by  placing  the  bottle  in  a  vessel  of  warm  watet. 
Test  the  temperature  by  sprinkling  a  few  drops  on  the  inner 
surface  of  your  arm. 

The  nipple,  after  using,  should  be  scrubbed  clean  on  both 
sides  and  well  rinsed  with  cool,  boiled  water.  Keep  in  a  glass 
filled  with  a  solution  of  boracic  acid.  Nipples  with  long  glass 
or  rubber  tubes  should  never  be  used,  nor  any  sort  which  can- 
not be  turned  wrong  side  out  and  cleaned. 

IF  ONE  HAS  NO  REFRIGERATOR,  a  simple  ice-box  may  be 
constructed  after  the  following  plan,  the  method  suggested  by 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Procure  a  wooden 
box  about  eighteen  inches  square  and  twelve  inches  deep.  Get 
two  tin  boxes,  one  about  eleven  inches  square  and  nine  inches 
deep,  the  other  ten  inches  square  and  nine  inches  deep. 
Cracker  boxes  will  do.  Cut  the  bottom  out  of  the  larger 
box.  Place  three  inches  of  sawdust  in  the  wooden  box. 
Put  the  larger  bottomless  box  upon  the  layer  of  sawdust  and 
fill  the  space  between  the  wooden  and  the  outer  tin  box  with 
sawdust.  Fasten  the  pieces  forming  the  lid  of  the  wooden 
box  together  with  cleats  nailed  on  the  outer  surface. 

Tack  about  fifty  layers  of  newspapers,  cut  to  the  size 
of  the  wooden  box,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid.  Make 
hinges  for  the  lid  by  tacking  two  strips  of  leather  onto  the  out- 
side of  the  box  and  then  tack  additional  strips  of  leather  to  the 
front  edge  of  the  lid  to  catch  on  nails  driven  into  that  side  of 
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the  box,  in  order  to  hold  the  lid  down  tightly.  The  ice  box  is 
now  ready  for  use.  Into  the  smaller  tin  box  put  your  wire 
basket  containing  the  filled  and  stoppered  nursing  bottles  (or  a 
quart  and  a  pint  bottle  of  milk)  and  surround  them  with 
cracked  ice.  Place  the  smaller  tin  box  inside  the  larger  and 
close  the  lid.  Each  morning  remove  the  inner  box,  pour  out 
the  water,  clean,  and  repack  with  ice.  Keep  the  ice  box  in  a 
cool,  shady  place.  This  ice  box,  if  properly  cared  for  and 
kept  full  of  ice,  will  keep  a  day's  supply  of  milk  cool  and 
sweet. 

If  the  baby  at  its  feeding  does  not  consume  its  entire  ration, 
throw  that  which  is  left  away  rather  than  retain  it  for  a  later 
feeding. 

YV7  HEN  THE  CHILD  SUFFERS  FROM  LOOSENESS  OF  THE 
™  BOWELS,  with  fever  and  disturbances  of  the  stomach, 
the  food  should  be  withdrawn  for  a  day  or  two.  Water  only, 
or  water  with  malt  sugar,  and  diluted  fruit  juices,  should  be 
given.  After  a  day  or  two,  gruels  should  be  given  prepared 
from  toasted  rice  flakes,  toasted  rice  meal  or  wheat  meal, 
toasted  wheat  flakes,  barley,  or  oatmeal,  sweetened  with  malt 
sugar,  never  with  cane  sugar.  Cream,  milk,  and  eggs  should 
be  entirely  avoided  in  such  cases  until  the  bowels  become  normal 
and  the  tongue  clean. 

T  T  IS  OF  THE  UTMOST  IMPORTANCE  to  the  health  of  the 
**■  babe  that  it  be  carefully  screened  from  flies  at  all  times,  and 
especially  when  feeding,  while  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  night 
and  day,  and  as  much  sunshine  as  possible,  should  be  a  part  of 
its  regimen. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Kellogg. 
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THIS  IS  A  DAY  OF  BIG  THINGS:  of  big  undertakings  and  big 
achievements.  Yet  how  much  is  lost  because  our  plans  are 
limited  by  the  unnecessary  frailty  of  our  bodies !  As  Dr.  W.  A. 
Evans,  Medical  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  put  it  in  a  re- 
cent address:  "When  a  physique  is  not  equal  to  the  task  that 
is  put  on  it,  there  is  a  disposition  for  the  size  of  the  task  under- 
taken to  shrink,  and  therefore,  by  bringing  up  the  average 
physique,  the  average  of  capacity  for  the  human  machine,  we 
will  bring  up  the  average  of  undertaking  by  the  human  ma- 
chine; we  will  bring  up  the  average  of  desire  for  work  to  be  ! 
accomplished." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
The  Digestibility  of  Starch 

TUT  ANY  PEOPLE  WHEN  THEY  GIVE  UP  THE  USE  OF  MEAT 
complain  of  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  conclude  at  once 
that  starchy  food  does  not  agree  with  them.  So  widespread  is 
the  misapprehension  on  this  point,  that  even  physicians  are  ' 
known  to  advise  their  patients  to  adopt  a  dietary  containing  as 
Httle  starch  in  it  as  possible. 

The  trouble  is  not  that  starch  is  hard  to  digest,  or  that  it  dis- 
agrees with  most  people,  for  the  writer  in  his  entire  experience 
has  known  of  not  more  than  five  or  six  people  with  whom 
starch  disagreed.  Starch  is  the  most  easily  digested  of  all  food- 
stuffs— so  easily  digested,  indeed,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
demonstrate  that  any  energy  whatever  is  utilized  in  its  conver- 
sion into  sugar.  The  process  begins  in  the  mouth,  it  continues 
in  the  stomach,  and  is  accelerated  in  the  small  intestine,  so  that 
at  every  stage  of  its  journey  through  the  alimentary  tract  the 
starch  is  brought  into  contact  with  juices  that  have  the  power 
of  digesting  it.  Let  the  ability  to  digest  proteins  and  fats 
go  and  the  power  of  starch  digestion  will  remain. 
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l^Tow  WITH  MOST  PEOPLE  the  difficulty  is  not  with  the  di- 
gestion  of  starch,  but  with  the  excessive  production  of  hy- 
drochloric acid  in  the  gastric  juice.  The  hydrochloric  acid  is 
necessary  for  the  disinfection  of  large  quantities  of  meat  that  are 
eaten.  For  be  it  remembered  that  hydrochloric  acid  makes  a 
capital  disinfecting  solution,  and  Dame  Nature  orders  large 
quantities  of  it  for  the  disinfection  of  beefsteak.  And,  it  is  a 
big  task  at  that,  for  nothing  needs  disinfection  so  badly  as 
meat,  unless  it  be  limburger  cheese,  oysters  and  a  few  other  out- 
rageous articles  of  diet.  And  just  because  most  people  eat 
heartily  of  a  meat  diet,  year  after  year,  Nature  grows  ac- 
customed to  producing  this  disinfecting  solution  in  larger  and 
still  larger  quantities,  until  the  thing  becomes  habitual.  And 
then  one  day  we  discard  the  meat,  and  there  is  poured  into  the 
stomach  enormous  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  for  which 
the  system  has  no  need,  and  which  create  the  feeling  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  starch  digesting  apparatus.  In  these 
cases  one  will  do  well  to  add  to  his  starchy  foods  a  quantity  of 
fat,  butter,  cream  or  olive  oil,  for  fats  encourage  the  stomach  to 
make  smaller  quantities  of  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  ORDINARY  TASK — any  one  can  do  that;  it  is  the 
extraordinary  thing,  demanding  unusual  capacity  of  body  and 
mind,  that  the  average  man  shrinks  from,  said  Doctor  Evans 
in  the  address  above  referred  to:  "We  are  fairly  well  equipped 
for  the  ordinary  work  of  everyday,  but  we  are  totally  un- 
equipped (and  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  average  man)  when 
called  upon  to  do  work  outside  of  the  usual  routine,  when  called 
upon  to  any  extraordinary  or  unusual  thing.  This  average  indi- 
vidual has  in  his  power  thus  to  contribute  to  the  accomplishmetns 
of  his  age  vastly  more  than  he  is  doing  at  present,  by  maintaining 
a  better  machine  than  the  average  that  at  present  prevails." 
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In  A  DELIGHTFUL  EDITORIAL  ARTICLE  the  Milwaukee 
News  calls  attention  to  the  benefits  of  getting  out  in  the  city's 
open  places,  and  urges  the  value  of  walking  as  against  the 
street-car  habit,  and  if  we  quote  a  paragraph  it  is  because  what 
is  true  in  Milwaukee  is  quite  as  true  in  every  city,  even  in  com- 
munities which  do  not  boast  of  extensive  parks.  "The  street 
cars  are  often  poorly  ventilated,"  says  the  News,  "and  by  too 
much  riding  in  them  you  sometimes  lose  the  ability  which  is 
yours  by  right  of  being  able  to  get  exercise  through  walking.  If 
you  walk  some  distance  every  day,  it  will  give  you  confidence 
and  strength.  It  will  add  decision  and  power  to  your  character. 
But  by  all  means,  just  now  is  the  time  to  fill  your  lungs  with  all 
this  fine,  fresh  air  that  you  possibly  can.  It  will  be  an  insur- 
ance against  sickness,  and  even  death." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

New  Experimesits  in  Nutrition 

"TVOCTOR  FoLENA,  of  the  Hygiene  Institute,  of  Pisa,  Italy, 
^  has  recently  conducted  dietetic  studies  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  amount  of  protein  required  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  body.  Doctor  Folena  found  one  calorie  per 
pound  of  body  weight  to  be  sufficient.  He  also  observed  that 
the  amount  of  protein  required  was  not  to  any  considerable  de- 
gree increased  by  hard  work. 

>T*HESE  OBSERVATIONS  AGREE  WITH  THOSE  OF  HlNDHEDE, 
of  Copenhagen,  who  has  for  several  years  been  conduct- 
ing experiments  with  a  diet  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  po- 
tatoes, with  the  addition  of  fat  of  some  kind.  Doctor  Hind- 
hede  finds  that  when  potatoes  are  used  in  sufficient  quantity, 
with  the  addition  of  a  suitable  amount  of  fat,  the  body  may  be 
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maintained  in  health  and  vigor  when  the  amount  of  protein  is 
reduced  to  twenty-three  grams,  or  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
per  diem.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  large  amount  of  protein 
which  is  consumed  in  the  form  of  meat  and  eggs  is  quite  un- 
necessary. An  enormous  economy  in  diet  might  be  attained  by 
cutting  out  a  large  part  of  the  protein  now  consumed,  and  that 
not  only  with  the  result  of  making  an  immense  pecuniary  saving, 
but  with  a  still  greater  saving  of  health  and  vigor  through  re- 
lieving the  excretory  organs  of  an  enormous  unnecessary  burden. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Errors  in  Diet  a  Cause  of  Cancer 

T\  R.  WILLIAM  J.  MAYO,  of  Rochester,  Minnesota,  who  has 
^  operated  upon  more  cancerous  stomachs  than  any  other 
surgeon  who  ever  lived,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  American 
Surgical  Association,  suggested  that  the  cause  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach — which  constitutes  one-third  of  all  cases  of  cancer — 
must  be  "some  fundamental  fault  in  the  food  or  in  the  cooking 
of  civilized  men,  and  he  especially  mentioned  the  large  con- 
sumption of  meat  as  a  probable  cause. 

*T*HE  VIEWS  OF  SUCH  A  DISTINGUISHED  AUTHORITY  as 
Doctor  Mayo  are  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 
That  cancer  in  general,  and  especially  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
is  largely  due  to  errors  in  diet,  especially  to  the  large  consump- 
tion of  meat,  is  a  view  which  this  journal  has  maintained  for 
nearly  forty  years.  Eminent  investigators  all  over  the  world 
have  been  coming  gradually  to  recognize  this  important  fact. 
Doctor  Williams,  of  Bristol,  England,  has  shown  by  a  com- 
pilation of  statistics  obtained  in  all  countries  of  the  world 
that  cancer  is  a  disease  of  meat-eating  races  of  men  and  animals. 
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The  great  generals  of  the  baseball  diamond  know 
that  John  Barleycorn  is  a  bad  ball  player.  4 'Five  years  ago  I 
would  take  a  man  who  drank — "  Connie  Mack,  the  great  man- 
ager of  the  Philadelphia  American  team,  is  talking, — "provided 
I  thought  I  could  handle  him — and  gradually  break  him  of  the 
habit.  Now  I  wouldn't  bother  with  a  youngster  who  drinks." 
The  badly  baited  umpire  is  popularly  credited  with  putting  as 
many  ball  players  out  of  the  game  as  any  other  one  agency, 
says  Connie,  but  "all  the  umpires  together  haven't  put  as  many 
ball  players  out  of  the  game  as  Old  Man  Booze!  And  it  is 
not  necessary  that  a  player  be  a  booze  fighter  in  order  to  be 
'got'  in  the  end — steady,  'moderate'  drinking  gets  the  ball 
player  in  the  end,  just  as  surely  as  boozing.  Alcohol  slows 
a  man  down  inevitably  and  slowing  down  is  the  reason  for  the 
shelving  of  by  far  the  majority  of  players."  And  it  is  good  to 
see  this  great  strategian  of  the  baseball  diamond  get  at  the 
question  of  temperance  from  the  really  effective  angle:  "It  isn't 
a  matter  of  morals  to  our  club,  but  of  human  efficiency." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Lime  Water  in  the  Baby's  Milk 

THE  IDEA  SEEMS  TO  BE  CURRENT  that  lime  water  used 
in  cow's  milk  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  baby's  diet, 
and  will  prevent  rickets.  The  impression  holds  that  the  baby 
is  going  to  get  needed  lime  out  of  the  lime  water. 

People  who  entertain  this  notion  are  entirely  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  milk  itself  contains  more  lime  than  does  lime  water. 
In  a  pint  of  milk  there  are  twenty-six  grains  of  lime,  in  a  pint 
of  lime  water  only  twenty  grains.  This  lime  is  held  in  solution 
by  the  casein  of  the  milk.  Another  important  difference  is  this, 
that  the  lime  of  the  milk  is  organic  lime,  organized  lime,  lime 
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that  is  ready  to  be  assimilated,  whereas  the  lime  in  the  lime 
water  is  dead  lime,  mineral  lime.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  this  mineral  matter  can  not  be  assimilated  by  the  body,  and 
very  little  if  any  of  it  at  all  can  be  used. 

TO"  OR  IS  THIS  ALL.  The  lime  water  may  do  harm.  Lime  is 
an  alkali;,  it  neutralizes  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice,  and  so  injures  digestion.  There  is  already  too 
much  lime  in  cow's  milk  for  the  baby's  needs.  The  milk  of 
various  species  of  animals  is  adapted  to  those  animals,  and  the 
amount  of  lime  in  the  milk  depends  on  the  rate  at  which  the 
young  animal  grows.  A  calf  will  double  its  weight  in  six  or 
eight  weeks,  but  a  baby  requires  five  or  six  times  as  long  to 
double  its  weight,  so  the  calf  requires  four  or  five  times  as  much 
lime. 

Other  animals — dogs  and  rabbits,  for  example — that  double 
their  weight  very  rapidly  have  as  high  as  one  hundred  times 
as  much  lime  as  there  is  found  in  the  normal  food  of  the  baby. 
Babies  grow  very  slowly,  and  consequently  they  need  but  little 
lime  in  the  milk — only  three  grains  of  lime  to  the  pint,  instead  of 
twenty-six,  as  in  cow's  milk. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

CONNIE  Mack  recognizes  that  there  is  more  than  one  phase 
of  intemperance — that  there  is  intemperance  in  eating  as  well  as 
in  drinking:  "One  of  the  most  brilliant  players  of  the  last  ten 
years  ate  his  way  out  of  the  American  League:  If  you  think 
that's  far  fetched,  remember  that  a  former  citizen  of  my  home 
town,  Ben  Franklin,  spoke  of  men  who  'dig  their  graves  with 
their  teeth.'  I  would  make  the  guess  that  more  folks  die  from 
over-eating  than  from  starvation." 
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Dr.  Max  ElNHORN,  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital,  believes  that  a  purely  animal  diet 
in  diabetes  has  certain  disadvantages,  among  them  the  following: 
"It  offers  too  little  variety  and  departs  too  much  from  the 
usual  mode  of  life,  and  in  this  way  will  soon  pall  on  the  ap- 
petite. At  the  same  time  it  is  poor  in  inorganic  salts,  thus  pre- 
disposing to  a  surcharge  of  the  organism  with  acids  (acidosis) 
and  subsequent  comatose  conditions." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  Cascara  Habit 

f*\  NE  OF  THE  MOST  UNFORTUNATE  PHASES  of  constipation 
are  its  by-products  in  the  form  of  drug  habits.  There  are 
many  substances,  of  course,  that  bring  about  action  of  the 
bowels  with  much  promptitude,  and  with  such  evident  relief  that 
the  sufferer  follows  the  same  remedy  through  the  next  attack, 
without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  the  drug  might  not  be 
equally  dangerous  with  the  disease.  The  chances  are  he  does 
not  stop  to  consider  the  matter  one  way  or  another,  but  falls 
an  easy  victim  to  the  habit  of  drug  taking. 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  VICIOUS  OF  THESE  VILE  SUBSTANCES 
is  cascara,  which  contains  irritating  poisons,  among  them 
a  substance  known  as  anthracin,  which  is  extremely  poisonous, 
and  which  may,  if  used  for  a  long  time,  produce  colitis. 

A FEW  MONTHS  SINCE  the  writer  discussed  this  matter  of 
constipation  and  the  drug  habit  with  Professor  Falta,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  European  physicians,  and  the  distin- 
guished scientist  said,  "There  is  nothing  so  bad  as  the  chronic 
use  of  drugs,"  and  when  we  asked  him  his  method  in  cases  of 
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constipation,  he  said,  "I  regulate  the  diet.  The  harmful  thing 
is  the  chronic  use  of  drugs." 

A  ND  THIS  IS  THE  CONCLUSION  of  the  best  men  in  the 
medical  profession  at  the  present  day.  A  doctor  who  is 
too  indolent  to  seek  out  the  causes  of  constipation  will  say  to  his 
patients,  "Oh,  take  this  pill,  and  when  the  effect  of  it  wears 
off  take  that  pill,"  and  so  on  until  the  alimentary  canal  is 
entirely  worn  out  by  abuse. 

lUf  OST  PEOPLE  ARE  SUFFERING  FROM  THE  EFFECTS  OF 
CONSTIPATION,  many  being  unaware  of  the  fact.  The 
writer  recently  treated  a  man  seventy  years  of  age  who  had  an 
extreme  case  of  constipation.  He  had  reached  the  point  where 
he  was  taking  a  half-pound  of  salts  a  day  without  being  af- 
fected by  it.  On  inquiry  we  learned  that  when  he  was  a  boy 
his  mother  gave  him  and  his  brothers  a  dose  of  salts  regularly 
every  Saturday  night  so  that  the  family  would  have  what  she 
called  a  house-cleaning  and  thus  be  prepared  for  Sunday. 
Later  on  the  dose  had  to  be  increased,  until,  we  say,  this  man 
was  taking  a  half-pound  a  day  without  any  results  whatever,  and 
his  alimentary  canal  from  one  end  to  the  other  was  wholly  worn 
out  with  colitis,  irritation,  inflammation,  and  catarrh. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  Cause  of  Exophthalmic  Goitre 

Hp  HE  INCREASING  PREVALENCE  of  exopthalmic  goitre  is  a 
matter  of  sufficient  gravity  to  cause  well-founded  appre- 
hension.    But  if  the  frequency  of  the  disease  is  apparent  it 
should  excite  no  surprise,  for  the  causes  abound  on  every  hand. 
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*T*HE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  THYROID  GLAND  is  to  destroy  the 
*  deadly  poisons  of  putrefaction  that  are  found  in  the  in- 
testine as  the  result  of  constipation  and  the  consequent  autoin- 
toxication. Every  one  knows  the  horrible  decay  that  takes  place 
in  the  carcass  of  an  animal  that  lies  exposed  for  a  short  time,  and 
the  stench  that  arises.  If  we  transfer  the  carcass  to  the  human 
intestine,  the  stench  becomes  less  noticeable,  but  the  effects  of  the 
rotting  animal  are  far  more  vicious.  The  toxins  that  are  given 
off  pervade  the  entire  body,  and  the  thyroid  gland,  in  its  en- 
deavor to  destroy  these  poisons,  is  over-stimulated,  and,  in  its 
attempt  to  manufacture  sufficient  thyroidin  to  destroy  the 
toxins,  becomes  enlarged.  So  great  is  the  amount  of  thyroidin 
produced  that  it  disturbs  the  heart,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
body  machine,  and  there  results  what  is  known  as  exopthalmic 
goitre. 

rpREATMENT  consists  for  the  greater  part  in  adopting  an  anti- 
toxic  diet,  from  which  all  meat  products  are  eliminated. 
This  sounds  trite,  yet  like  most  things  that  are  trite,  it  contains 
an  entire  philosophy.  Some  few  years  ago  the  papers  of  the 
country  were  filled  with  the  discussion  of  a  brilliant  society 
wedding  that  occurred  in  one  of  our  eastern  cities.  The  event 
was  of  particular  interest  to  the  writer,  not  because  of  its  gor- 
geousness,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  the  bride  when  a  mere 
girl  had  come  under  his  care.  She  had  been  given  up  to  die  by 
several  of  the  leading  physicians  of  the  country,  and  as  her  last 
request  she  asked  that  she  be  brought  to  Battle  Creek  to  spend 
her  remaining  months.  The  writer  was  consulted  and  at  once 
put  her  on  a  plain  diet  from  which  meat,  tea,  and  coffee  were 
eliminated,  and  gave  Nature  an  opportunity  to  restore  the 
patient's  health.  The  young  woman  was  speedily  restored  to 
strength,  and  in  time  became  one  of  the  principals  in  the  wonder- 
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ful  society  wedding.  There  was  nothing  mysterious  about  it. 
Medicines  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cure,  for  no  medicines 
were  given.  Physicians  played  small  part,  for  their  chief 
care  was  to  allow  Nature  to  have  her  perfect  way.  The 
cure  was  rendered  possible  the  moment  the  causes  were  removed 
and  the  healing  forces  of  the  body  given  a  chance  to  operate. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

French  Physician  Recommends  Paraffin  For  Burns 
and  Wounds 

"TV  OCTOR  BART  HE  recently  presented  before  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  of  Paris,  a  new  method  of  treating  wounds  con- 
sisting of  an  application  of  melted  paraffin  wax  which,  after 
application,  solidifies  and  serves  as  a  dressing  that  retains 
heat  and  in  this  respect  acts  like  a  poultice,  though  much  su- 
perior to  the  old-fashioned  bread  and  milk  or  linseed  poultice. 
It  is  useful  in  burns,  ulcers  and  the  treatment  of  gout,  sciatica, 
lumbago  and  rheumatism.  The  paraffin  wax  is  melted  and  ap- 
plied at  a  temperature  of  about  1  20  degrees. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

In  A  RECENT  ADDRESS  ON  CANCER  Dr.  J.  M.  Finney,  of 
Baltimore,  charged  the  prevalence  of  cancer  of  the  breast  to  the 
growing  disinclination  on  the  part  of  mothers  to  nurse  their  in- 
fants. "The  disease  is  a  protest  against  modern  civilization," 
said  Doctor  Finney.  "It  is  most  prevalent  among  childless  wo- 
men, and  again  among  women  who  have  had  one  or  two  chil- 
dren, but  who  did  not  nurse  them.  Mothers  who  have  reared 
four  or  five  children  and  have  nursed  them  all  rarely  have  it." 
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One  of  the  largest  farm  implement  manufac- 
turers IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  recently  devoted  an  entire 
number  of  its  "Weekly  Bulletin,"  issued  for  the  benefit  of  its 
sales  force,  to  the  subject  of  health.  On  the  very  first  page  it 
struck  the  proper  pace  with  the  following  facts:  "The  first  and 
greatest  source  of  disease  is  the  entrance  of  poisons  into  the 
body  through  the  intestinal  tract.  This  is  accomplished  in  two 
ways:  I.  By  poisons  taken  into  the  body  in  our  food  and 
drink.  Tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  many  drugs  and 
patent  medicines  are  representative  of  this  class.  2.  By  foods 
which  decay  in  the  intestinal  tract  and  produce  poisons  which 
are  taken  into  the  system  and  produce  disorders  of  various  kinds. 
The  foods  which  represent  this  class  are  particularly  the  foods 
rich  in  protein.  Food  in  excess  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  body 
also  gives  off  poisons  with  similar  effect." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Making  An  Alibi  For  Tobacco 

• 

O  OME  OF  THE  POPULAR  MAGAZINES,  their  circulation 
^  measured  by  millions  and  their  readers  by  tens  of  millions, 
are  carrying  front  and  back  full-page  covers  in  four  colors, 
advertising  the  merits  of  certain  tobaccos,  each  manufacturer 
with  positive  declaration  and  loud  boasting  claiming  that  his 
product  is  without  the  "bite"  or  "sting"  of  poisonous  nicotine. 
A  score  of  pipes  are  patented  every  year  claiming  to  prevent  the 
acrid  smoke  and  toxic  oil  and  deadly  nicotine  from  reaching 
the  consumer.  More  recently  a  chewing  gum  has  been  put  on 
the  market  which  promises  to  relieve  the  dryness  of  the  mouth 
after  smoking.    It  is  not  difficult  for  even  the  most  hurried  reader 
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to  recognize  between  the  lines,  both  in  the  substance  and  in  the 
advertisement,  the  admission  of  the  cunning  advertiser  of  both 
pipe-maker  and  tobacco-mixer  that  there  is  poison  in  his  product. 

T>  UT  EVERY  ATTEMPT  AT  AN  ALIBI  IS  FUTILE,  when  the 
facts  are  so  patent.  The  nicotine  from  tobacco  combustion 
and  chewing  enters  the  system  through  the  usual  channels  of 
respiration,  gestation  and  absorption;  in  chewing,  the  extracted 
toxin  takes  the  course  of  foods  through  the  stomach,  absorbent 
glands  and  probably  has  some  of  its  virulence  burned  out  or  di- 
luted in  passing  through  the  liver  before  it  enters  the  right 
heart  and  enters  the  general  circuit;  in  smoking,  the 
poisonous  oil  and  nicotine  are  volatilized,  and,  with  the  carbon 
monoxid,  a  product  of  combustion  which  has  both  an  affinity 
and  an  avidity  for  the  blood,  a  triune  toxin  enters  the  pulmo- 
nary circuit,  saturates  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  and  hits  the  base 
of  the  right  heart  and  the  partition  between  auricle  and  ventricle, 
where  are  located  the  wondrous  bundle  of  nerves  that  control  the 
contractions  and  expansions  of  the  heart's  chambers,  and  para- 
lyzes the  valves  and  muscles  of  this  wondrous  organ;  it  taints 
the  lung  tissue  and  leaves  the  residium  of  stinking  toxic  air  in  the 
air-cells  that  remains  for  days,  to  pollute  his  exhalations;  to 
escape  it  would  be  like  trying  to  shun  the  garlic  and  other  odors 
of  the  oriental  condiments  of  the  recent  emigrant,  days  after 
their  ingestion.  Through  the  entire  body  absorption  is  going  on, 
and  back-firing  and  pulse-halt  and  heart-block  signal  the  examin- 
ing doctor,  and  give  warning  that  the  track  is  wrong,  weakened, 
wrecked.  Early,  too,  in  these  rounds  the  centers  of  both  the  in- 
tellectual and  functional  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  being  as- 
saulted; in  fact,  the  earliest  impact  is  here  and  sensation  and 
motion  are  crippled;  through  these  come  also  the  protesting  re- 
flexes, the  nausea,  the  tremors,  vertigo,  convulsions  and  death. 
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HY  CLAMOR  FOR  PURE  AIR  when  every  waking  breath  of 
™  the  tobacco-user  is  polluted  with  toxic  fumes?  The  poison 
is  absorbed  from  mucous  membranes  and  from  the  skin;  the 
snuff  and  tobacco  users  get  theirs  by  the  former  way;  in 
Alaska,  where  the  extreme  cold  cracks  the  hps  and  cheeks  while 
attempting  to  hold  a  pipe  or  cigar  in  the  mouth,  the  dupe  rubs 
up  plug  and  fine-cut  and  binds  it  in  bags  under  the  arm-pits  or 
over  his  solar  plexus  and  imagines  he  gets  the  effects  of  his 
cherished  weed.  The  smoker  inhales  and  exhales  and  leaves  a 
trail  of  highly  volatilized  toxin  residium  along  the  entire  respira- 
tory tract  that  paralyzes,  benumbs,  and  easily  makes  a  tuber- 
culous victim,  adding  another  race  exterminator.  When  used  as 
a  poultice  for  spasmodic  croup  in  infants,  it  has  caused  alarm- 
ing depression  and  death ;  formerly  used  in  strangulated  hernia, 
it  produced  pallor,  cold  sweats  and  such  alarm  that  its  use  in 
medicine  was  abandoned ;  it  is  too  poisonous.  Through  smoking 
and  inhalation  all  these  symptoms  come  more  direct,  and  the 
fatal  invasion  is  averted  by  the  protest  and  paralysis  that  re- 
leases the  vigil  of  the  flexors  of  the  jaw  and  lips,  that  drops  the 
pipe  or  cigar  from  the  mouth  to  burn  the  skin  or  clothes  and 
arouse  the  body  to  salvation. 

T  T  IS  SAID  THAT  TOBACCO  SOOTHES  PERTURBED  NERVES, 
*  calms  mental  and  corporeal  irritation,  soothes  business  ruffles 
and  domestic  infelicity.  That,  they  say,  is  why  the  messenger  and 
delivery  boys  must  have  it  as  soon  as  they  get  around  the  first 
corner;  why  the  grocery  loafer  and  dray  drivers  must  have  it. 
It  allays  itch,  it  is  also  said,  cures  corns,  relieves  the  irritation  of 
the  unwashed,  and  assuages  the  hunger  of  the  pestiferous  tramp; 
any  excuse  or  none  suffices  to  win  a  recruit  and  hold  a  devotee. 

Daniel  Lichty,  M.D. 
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Do  NOT  overlook  giving  small  fruits  and  berries  a  thorough 
cleansing  before  using,  particularly  if  purchased  from  a  source 
about  which  there  can  be  any  question.  The  following  incident 
emphasizes  one  of  the  reasons  why:  One  morning  a  city  wo- 
man hurrying  to  the  piers  to  meet  returning  friends,  passed 
through  the  wholesale  fruit  district  and  saw  scores  of  fruit 
peddlers  buying  and  picking  over  their  wares.  One  Italian 
with  filthy  hands  was  sorting  and  grading  blackberries.  An- 
other was  polishing  cherries,  and  arranging  them  in  lovely  de- 
signs in  round  boxes.  Sometimes  he  polished  them  on  his  coat 
sleeve.  When  the  dust  stuck,  he  moistened  the  red  or  yellow 
skin  of  the  fruit  with  his  tongue  and  then  proceeded  to  polish  it. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

LITTLE  DEFINITIONS  IN  DIET— 4 

LYCOGEN:  A  form  of  starch  found  almost  wholly  in  the 
liver,  though  to  a  small  extent  in  the  muscles  and  other  tis- 
sues. It  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  carbohydrate  part  of 
the  food ;  indeed,  from  evidence  thus  far  obtained  it  is  probable 
that  the  carbohydrate  material  eaten  in  excess  of  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  body  is  transformed  into  glycogen,  to  be  drawn 
upon  as  the  system  demands.  To  a  small  extent  glycogen  is 
also  formed  from  the  proteins  and  fats.  It  is  a  white,  tasteless 
powder,  soluble  in  water  (the  blood-vessels  sometimes  contain 
as  much  as  two  per  cent  of  glycogen).  It  has  the  property  of 
being  easily  changed  into  glucose,  in  which  form  it  is  readily 
oxidized. 

A  LBUMIN:  This  term  is  used  to  denote  those  proteins  which 
■"■are  found  in  a  native  or  unaltered  state  in  the  solid  tissues  of 
the  body.    There  are  two  main  groups :  egg  albumin  and  serum- 
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albumin.  The  former  occurs  in  egg-white,  while  the  latter  is 
found  in  the  blood  serum  and  in  the  lymphatic  ducts  and  other 
tissues.  Another  group  of  albumins  is  known  as  "derived  al- 
bumins," or  "albuminates,"  or  "meta-proteins,"  formed  in  this 
way:  an  albumin  in  its  natural  state  when  treated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  other  acids  becomes  entirely  changed — it  can  no 
longer  be  coagulated  by  heat,  and  when  neutralized  the  entire 
protein  is  precipitated,  the  new  albumin  being  known  as  "acid- 
albumin,"  or  "syntonin."  This  acid-albumin  is  insoluble  in  dis- 
tilled water  and  neutral  saline  solutions,  but  is  readily  soluble  in 
dilute  acid  and  in  alkalis.  Indeed,  this  is  the  very  process 
through  which  albumin  goes  during  digestion. 

LYCERIN:  The  substance  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  di- 
gestive  or  saponifying  action  of  steapsin  of  the  pancreatic 
juice.  It  is  colorless,  odorless,  and  hygroscopic.  Commercial 
glycerine  plays  almost  no  part  in  diet.  On  account  of  its  taste 
it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  in  the  case  of 
diabetics,  but  to  most  people  it  is  nauseating. 

TTREA:  The  chief  product  of  the  katabolism  or  breaking 
^  down  of  the  proteins  in  metabolism,  about  thirty-five  grams 
being  excreted  daily  by  a  man  of  average  weight.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  urine,  but  is  also  present  in  small  quantities  in 
the  blood,  lymph,  liver,  and  in  serum-fluids  generally. 

TTRIC  ACID:  An  odorless  and  tasteless  acid  found  in  the 
^  urine,  though  normally  in  small  quantities  forming  barely 
0.03  per  cent  of  its  solid  constituents.  It  is  a  product  in  part 
of  katabolism.  It  has  as  its  base  a  substance  known  as  purin, 
which  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  coffee,  cocoa,  meat  (veal 
and  ham  especially) ,  and  cheese.    The  total  amount  excreted  in 
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the  urine  of  a  man  of  average  weight  is  about  seven  grains, 
which  is  lessened,  however,  by  lack  of  exercise.  In  gout,  like- 
wise, the  proportion  is  lowered,  the  uric  acid  accumulating  in 
the  blood  and  tissues.  The  excretions  can,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  increased  by  the  copious  drinking  of  water. 

T  ACTIC  ACID:    An  acid  obtained  as  the  result  of  fermenta- 


A-/  tion  of  lactose,  or  sugar  of  milk,  by  means  of  the  "lactic 
acid  bacillus,"  a  still  further  test  being  the  transformation  of 
lactic  acid  into  butyric  acid.  It  is  to  the  action  of  these  two 
acids,  lactic  and  butyric,  that  the  formation  of  curds  in  sour 
milk  is  due. 

O  UTYRIC  ACID :  An  acid  found  in  a  free  state  in  rancid 
"  butter,  in  perspiration,  and  in  animal  tissue,  and  in  a  modi- 
fied form  in  ordinary  butter  and  certain  oils.  It  is  an  oily 
liquid,  and  possesses  a  disagreeable  odor.  What  is  known  as 
"isobutyric  acid"  is  found  in  putrefactive  products,  and  in 
various  oils. 

|3  HENOL:    Identical  with  "carbolic  acid."    It  is  a  crystalline 
substance,  colorless  or  pinkish  in  color,  and  results  from  the 
distillation  of  such  organic  substances  as  wood,  coal,  etc.,  and 
from  coal-tar.    It  is  also  known  as  "phenyl  alcohol." 

INDOL :    A  white,  crystalline  substance  found  in  the  feces  and 
formed  as  the  result  of  the  putrefaction  of  protein  sub- 
stances by  means  of  intestinal  bacteria. 

Q  KATOL :  An  extremely  fetid  substance  found  in  the  human 
&  intestine  and  feces,  and  derived  from  the  action  of  putre- 
factive bacteria  upon  protein  substances  in  the  food.    Its  pres- 
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ence  denotes,  as  also  in  the  case  of  indol,  an  excessive  propor- 
tion of  protein  in  the  food,  and  in  some  cases  lack  of  intestinal 
activity,  stagnation  of  the  foodstuffs  in  the  intestines  giving  the 
putrefactive  bacteria  opportunity  to  do  their  malign  work. 

T  NDICAN :  A  substance  formed  from  indol,  and  found  in  the 
urine,  to  which  it  gives  an  intensely  yellow  color.  It  is  a 
yellow-brown  acid,  bitter,  and  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  or  ether. 
The  amount  of  indican  present  in  urine  is  a  measure  of  the 
quantity  of  the  putrefaction  of  proteins  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  intestines. 

TjARINA:  A  term  which,  as  generally  used,  covers  all  flours 
**•  made  from  starchy  grains  or  seeds  or  roots.  A  less  common 
use  applies  it  to  starch  alone,  while  it  is  also  applied  to  a  species 
of  breakfast  foods  made  from  wheat,  and  from  which  all  the 
gluten  and  bran  have  been  removed.  Farinaceous  foods  are 
not  confirmed  by  any  means  to  the  cereals,  but  arrowroot,  tapi- 
oca, cassava,  sago  and  peas  are  also  pressed  into  service  as  a 
source  of  meals,  as  also  peanuts,  chestnuts,  acorns  and  even 
bananas.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  almost  without  exception  the 
farinaceous  foods  must  be  cooked  before  they  can  be  eaten. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  banana  and  the  nuts  mentioned 
above. 

EREALS :  Those  farinaceous  seeds  which  are  adapted  to 
^  use  as  food,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  rye,  rice,  barley,  oats  and 
buckwheat,  from  which  are  produced  a  wide  variety  of  flours. 
The  cereals  are  characterized  by  a  large  percentage  of  starch, 
although  a  considerable  amount  of  protein  is  also  present,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table: 
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Protein  Siarch 
Per  Cent  Per  Cent 


Wheat    16.52  56.25 

Rye   11.92  60.91 

Barley    17.70  38.31 

Maize    13.65  77.74 

Rice    7.40  86.21 

Buckwheat    6.8  -10.5  65.05 


The  cereals  are  also  remarkable  for  the  innumerable  palat- 
able ways  in  which  they  can  be  prepared:  as  breads,  gruels, 
mushes,  cakes,  crackers,  toasted  flakes,  etc. 

T  EGUME:  A  term  applied  to  the  seeds  of  peas,  lentils  and 
peanuts.  The  legumes  are  so-called  because  the  family  of 
plants  from  which  they  are  derived  are  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  "legumin"  a  protein  similar  in  nature  to  casein. 
The  various  food  elements  contained  in  the  more  common  le- 
gumes are  shown  as  follows: 

Protein    Fats    Carbo-  Calories 


hydrates  per  pound 

Peas,  dry    24.6        1.0        62.0  1655 

Beans,  dried    22.5        1.8        59.6  1605 

Lima  beans,  dry    18.1         1.5        65.9  1625 

Lentils    25.7       1.0       59.2  1620 

Peanuts    25.8     38.6      24.4  2560 


Next  to  cereals  legumes  are  the  most  important  division  of 
the  various  groups  of  human  foodstuffs,  especially  in  Europe, 
where  they  are  everywhere  regarded  as  staple. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
Her  Baby  Died 


HE  HOUR  FOR  THE  FUNERAL  had  arrived  and  neighbors 
were  coming  in  to  the  services.    The  dead  baby  lay  in  a 


little  white  coffin  lined  with  white  satin,  was  dressed  in  white, 
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and  flowers  in  profusion  decorated  the  room  and  testified  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  neighbors. 

The  preacher  made  a  short  prayer,  uttered  a  few  comforting 
words,  a  song  was  sung,  the  little  baby  was  borne  to  the  white 
hearse  by  four  young  girls  in  white,  and  the  procession  moved 
toward  the  cemetery. 

The  baby  had  died  from  intestinal  disorder  induced  by 
wrong  feeding,  yet  the  preacher  had  said — "The  Lord  giveth 
and  the  Lord  has  taken  away."  The  doctor  told  how  it  all 
happened.  "That  baby,"  said  he,  "was  born  strong  and 
healthy.  The  mother  nursed  it  for  weeks,  but,  finding  that  nurs- 
ing interfered  with  bridge  parties  and  other  social  affairs,  pro- 
vided a  bottle,  and  when  she  was  absent  her  aunt  who  lived 
with  her  fed  cow's  milk.  This  irregularity  of  breast  feeding 
soon  lessened  the  amount  of  the  mother's  milk  and  she  con- 
cluded she  would  cease  nursing  entirely.  The  child  seemed  to 
do  well  on  the  bottle  for  a  while,  but  it  soon  became  evident 
that  something  was  wrong.  One  time  I  saw  the  mother  give  a 
piece  of  rich  pie  crust  to  her  baby  and  I  warned  her  against 
doing  so.  She  told  me  she  found  the  infant  liked  coffee  and  a 
little  was  frequently  given  to  it.  And  so  despite  my  protests 
and  my  warnings  in  regard  to  feeding,  the  child's  digestive  ap- 
paratus gradually  broke  down.  An  old  grandmother  told  the 
mother  that  it  was  natural  for  babies  to  throw  up.  Another  one 
prescribed  soothing  syrup  which  contained  morphine.  Another 
one  recommended  anise  seed  cordial,  and  so  it  went;  the  young 
mother  was  willing  to  depend  upon  drugs  and  remedies  but 
would  not  practise  prevention  by  feeding  rationally.  When  the 
digestive  machinery  was  put  to  the  bad  the  baby  finally  took 
dysentery  and  died."  Continuing,  the  doctor  said — "I  had  three 
infants  die  of  pneumonia  last  winter,  simply  because  the  mother 
would  not  give  them  air  enough.    In  spite  of  my  instructions 
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that  plenty  of  air  made  babies  strong  and  protected  them  against 
colds  and  coughs,  still  they  would  cover  their  babies'  faces  with 
veils  and  napkins  keeping  the  life-giving  air  away.  The  foolish 
idea,"  said  the  doctor,  "which  seems  to  exist  every  where,  that 
fresh,  cold  air  is  injurious,  must  be  somehow  extracted  from 
the  minds  which  hold  the  same  or  else  pneumonia  dead  babies 
will  always  be  with  us."  J.  N.  HuRTY,  M.D., 

Secretary,  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  Baneful  Influence  of  Parental  Ill-Health  Upon 
Offspring 

*K/f  ODERN  BIOLOGIC  INVESTIGATIONS  have  shown  that 
XVA  heredity  is  not  responsible  for  much  that  is  charged  to  its 
account.  Pinard,  the  eminent  French  gynecologist,  investigated 
twenty-three  cases  of  families,  in  each  of  which  there  was  a 
single  idiot,  imbecile,  or  degenerate  child,  with  other  healthy 
children.  In  twenty-two  cases  he  was  able  to  find  a  cause  for 
the  defective  child  in  the  illness  shortly  before  conception  of  one 
or  both  parents  from  rheumatism,  influenza,  jaundice,  gout,  or 
typhoid  fever. 

HpHESE  FACTS  EMPHASIZE  ANEW  the  importance  of  applying 
-  to  the  human  race,  so  far  as  possible,  those  great  biologic 
facts  and  principles  which  have  been  found  of  such  great  value 
in  the  improvement  of  breeds  of  horses,  cows,  and  other  do- 
mestic animals.  The  neglect  of  these  laws  is  developing  an  in- 
creasing population  of  defectives.  Lunatic  and  feeble-minded 
asylums  are  multiplying  faster  than  the  increase  of  population 
warrants.  The  race  is  deteriorating  for  lack  of  attention  to 
the  plainest  teachings  of  science.  The  gospel  of  right  living 
must  be  taught  for  the  benefit  of  the  unborn  as  well  as  of  the 
Jiving. 
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Sir  HARRY  H.  JOHNSTON,  the  distinguished  English  geo- 
grapher, gives  in  the  April  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
a  partial  reason  for  the  economic  problems  of  the  Emreald  Isle. 
"Most  of  the  troubles  of  Ireland,"  he  says,  "have  arisen  from 
the  abuse  of  alcohol  from  the  middle  of  the  eigtheenth  century 
onwards.  The  native  gentry  ruined  themselves  with  wine  and 
brandy,  and  then  all  classes  alike  took  to  the  evil  consumption  of 
whisky,  a  condition  which  down  to  about  twenty  years  ago  went 
far  to  maim  and  neutralize  one  of  the  finest  peoples  of  the  world. 
Who  that  traveled  much  about  the  British  Empire  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  have  been  unaware  of  the 
extent  to  which  whisky-drinking  spoiled  the  prospects  of  the 
Irish  professional  and  middle-class  representatives  abroad — 
Irish  surgeons  and  doctors,  Irish  barristers,  soldier-officers, 
journalists,  actors,  sculptors  and  vocalists?" 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Benjamin  Franklin  a  Diet  Reformer 

"P|  OCTOR  STARK,  in  a  work  on  diet  published  in  1  788,  stated 
^  that  "Dr.  B.  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  informed  me  that 
he  himself,  when  a  journeyman  printer,  lived  a  fortnight  on 
bread  and  water,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pennyworth  of  bread  per 
week,  and  that  he  found  himself  stout  and  hearty  with  this 
diet." 

T  N  HIS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  Franklin  described  his  diet  as,  at 
least  at  certain  periods,  strictly  excluding  flesh  meats  of  all 
sorts.  He  declares  that  on  this  simple  fare  he  found  himself 
able  to  do  more  work  than  his  companions  on  their  ordinary  meat 
fare  and  that  the  expense  of  the  food  was  sca-trelv  one--f^rd 
as  great.  ^ 
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TjRANKLIN  became  so  much  engaged  in  politics  and  in  the 
struggle  of  the  colonies  for  independence  that  he  seems  to 
have  made  no  serious  effort  to  propagate  his  heretical  dietetic 
views,  but  in  his  autobiography  he  not  only  mentions  his  ex- 
periments with  a  non-flesh  dietary,  but  clearly  declares  his  belief 
in  its  efficiency  and  superiority. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Oysters  Make  a  Good  Filter,  Anyway 

"^TOW  that  the  oyster  months  have  passed,  it  is  time  to  get 
P  ™  ready  for  next  season  by  studying  about  this  scavenger,  and 
in  order  to  pass  on  a  delightful  piece  of  information  we  quote  the 
following  paragraph  from  a  recent  number  of  "Public  Health 
Reports,"  issued  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
Says  the  writer,  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  "The  oyster  grows 
in  tidal  waters  where  the  rivers  bring  down  mineral  and  organic 
wealth  and  where  are  found  the  minute  organisms  which  serve 
the  oysters  as  food.  This  is  the  region  where  land  and  sea 
water  meet  and  where,  as  we  have  seen,  sedimentation  of  sus- 
pended solids,  including  sewage  if  it  be  present,  is  greatest. 
The  oysters  obtain  their  food  by  sucking  in  large  quantities  of 
water,  from  which  is  strained  in  their  gill,  everything  in  sus- 
pension. 

"Each  oyster  thus  probably  passes  through  itself  ten 
or  twelve  gallons  of  water  daily,  and  Professor  Brooks  believed 
it  probable  that  all  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  go  through 
oysters  before  reaching  the  ocean.  Investigation  has  shown  that 
not  only  do  disease  germs  remain  alive  in  the  oyster  shell  after 
the  oyster  is  removed  from  the  water,  but,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
they  rapidly  multiply." 


A       Question  Box     Jk.  A 


1 1540.  Renal  Efficiency — Indican — Enlargement  of  Pros- 
tate— Burning — Olive  Oil — Chlorin — Colored  Stools 
— Fruit. — R.  G.,  Canada: 

1 .  If  the  renal  efficiency  of  a  man  of  forty-six  is  62  per 
cent  the  first  hour  and  1  32  the  second  hour,  what  is  the  best 
means  of  remedying  the  condition? 

Ans. — No  remedy  is  necessary  in  such  a  case,  as  the  evi- 
dence is  that  the  kidneys  are  remarkably  healthy. 

2.  Does  "indican  3"  indicate  a  large  quantity? 

Ans. — No,  although  the  urine  should  contain  no  indican  at 
all. 

3.  How  many  degrees  of  enlargement  of  prostate  gland  do 
you  recognize?    Is  the  second  degree  far  up  in  the  scale? 

Ans. — Your  condition  would  indicate  a  quite  serious  condi- 
tion, one  that  should  have  prompt  attention. 

4.  Are  burning,  hungry  pains  in  the  stomach  before  meals 
ever  found  in  cases  of  hypopepsia? 

Ans. — Yes. 

5.  If  so,  must  olive  oil  be  discarded  as  a  laxative? 
Ans. — Olive  oil  is  generally  well  borne  in  such  cases. 

6.  What  is  indicated  by  clay  colored  stools  in  an  adult? 
,4ns. — The  cause  may  be  obstruction  of  the  bile  duct,  or  an 

excessive  amount  of  undigested  fat. 
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7.  If  chlorin  liberation  is  only  .35  m  and  .30  n,  can  one 
hope  for  material  improvement  at  my  age? 

Ans. — Yes,  when  some  free  HC1  is  present,  the  amount  can 
generally  be  increased. 

8.  Should  protose  be  avoided  in  such  a  case? 

Ans. — It  may  be  eaten  in  moderation  without  difficulty. 

9.  Why  do  acid  fruits  increase  "hunger  pains"  in  a  hypo- 
pepsia  case  if  such  fruits  are  really  beneficial  by  stimulating 
secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid? 

Ans. — The  stomach  has  probably  been  the  seat  of  chronic 
gastritis,  which  has  left  the  mucous  membrane  in  an  irritable 
state.  The  stomach  is  often  exceedingly  sensitive  to  organic 
acids. 

1 1541.  Neurasthenia. — /.  L.  H.,  Michigan: 

Have  seme  time  in  my  life  chilled  the  nerve  in  my  spine,  and 
now  my  whole  nervous  system  is  troubling  me,  especially  my 
head.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  concentrate  my  mind.  My 
stomach  is  strongly  acid,  and  my  strength  seems  to  be  failing 
me.  Please  indicate  the  nature  of  my  trouble  and  suggest 
remedy. 

Ans. — You  are  doubtless  suffering  from  neurasthenia,  prob- 
ably the  result  of  chronic  intestinal  toxemia.  You  should  put 
yourself  in  the  hands  of  a  good  physician.  A  few  months  of 
health  culture  at  a  sanitarium  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
you. 

11 542.  Constipation.— D.  W.  A.y  New  York: 

1 .  What  is  the  best  measure  in  a  decided  case  of  constipation 
and  autotoxemia?  I  can  take  none  of  the  usual  laxative  drugs 
or  salines,  for  they  are  irritating. 
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Arts. — The  best  remedies  are  laxative  food,  Japanese  isin- 
glass and  an  emulsion  of  paraffin  oil. 

2.  Are  enemas  of  warm  water  and  salt,  introduced  by  an 
eighteen  inch  rectal  tube  of  soft  rubber,  beneficial  or  injurious  in 
their  effects? 

Ans. — Such  enemas  if  taken  quite  hot  are  usually  decidedly 
beneficial  in  cases  of  colitis. 

3.  Should  baked  potatoes  and  toasted  wheat  bread  be  used 
by  a  person  in  this  condition. 

Ans. — The  foods  named  are  unobjectionable. 

11 543.  Nasal  Catarrh. — C.  M.,  Massachusetts: 

1 .  Is  there  any  cure  for  nasal  catarrh.  My  doctors  claim  it 
is  incurable  except  in  a  dry  climate. 

Ans. — Yes.  A  specialist  should  be  consulted.  In  some 
cases  a  slight  operation  is  required. 

11 544.  Fruits.— E.  J.  V.,  Ohio: 

1 .  Is  it  harmful  to  eat  fruit,  either  oranges  or  stewed  prunes, 
a  half  hour  or  so  before  breakfast,  if  one  likes  it  that  way? 

Ans. — No. 

2.  Is  it  harmful  to  combine  acid  fruit,  such  as  oranges  with 
sweet  fruits  like  stewed  prunes,  steamed  figs,  or  dates? 

J[x\s. — No.    Such  combinations  are  wholesome. 

11545.  Chronic  Catarrh.— J.  H.  B.,  California: 

1 .  What  is  the  nature  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  throat? 
Ans. — It  is  an  infection. 

2.  Are  there  cases  known  to  have  been  cured? 

— Yes,  these  cases  are  always  curable. 

(Continued  on  page  18,  Advertising  Section) 
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General  Hygiene 

A recent  Good  Health  contained  a  review  of  Doctor  Overton's 
"Personal  Hygiene,"  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  introduce  to  our 
readers  the  present  volume,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  previous  sub- 
ject to  embrace  those  wider  phases  of  modern  hygiene  as  "founded  upon 
the  idea  of  personal  responsibility  of  each  individual  for  both  the  trans- 
mission and  the  acquisition  of  most  diseases."  Doctor  Overton  has  pre- 
pared his  work  as  "a  text  book  on  the  general  subject  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation."  It  is  adapted  for  pupils  in  the  intermediate  grades.  It  ful- 
fills the  reauirements  of  modern  courses  of  study  in  physiology,  and  it  also 
conforms  to  the  laws  of  the  States  requiring  instructions  in  sanitation  and  in 
the  prevention  of  diseases.  It  is  also  a  text  book  on  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, but  all  the  topics  discussed  have  a  practical  application  to  every  day 
living.  The  subjects  are  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  health 
officer  on  active  duty  among  all  classes  of  people,  rather  than  that  of  a 
science  teacher,  whose  activities  are  confined  to  that  of  the  class  room. 
Written  from  this  standpoint,  the  book  is  bound  to  be  useful,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  technical  terms  are  avoided  wherever  possible,  and 
common  every  day  terms  used  in  their  place.  The  work  is  profusely  il- 
lustrated by  photographs  and  drawings  and  each  chapter  concludes  with 
a  set  of  questions  designed  to  emphasize  the  most  important  points  of  the 
chapter. 

"General  Hygiene."  By  Frank  Overton,  A.M.,  M.D.  New  York: 
American  Book  Company. 

o"  "8  ^ 
The  Education  of  Karl  Witte 

IN  THE  year  1800  there  was  born  to  an  obscure  country  clergyman  in  a 
German  village  a  son  to  whom  was  given  the  very  ordinary  name  of 
Karl,  but  for  whom  a  revolutionary  educational  program  had  been  marked 
out.    The  father  believed  that  the  mind  of  the  child  should  not  lie  fallow 
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until  the  conventional  school  age,  but  that  education  should  begin  im-  I 
mediately  upon  the  dawning  of  intelligence.    The  education  of  Karl  was 
conducted  accordingly  and  at  nine  years  of  age  he  was  able  to  read 
fluently  French,  Italian,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  was  a  brilliant 
mathemetician,  and  was  well  versed  in  physics,  history,  chemistry,  zoology, 
and  botany.    Before  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  had  attained  a 
doctor's  degree,  and  at  sixteen  joined  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University 
of  Berlin.    A  formidable  array  of  arguments  were  brought  against  the 
Witte  system,  among  them  being  that  the  child's  health  must  suffer — he 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-three,  his  mental  faculties  active  and  vigorous 
to  the  last.    The  present  volume  is  a  translation  of  the  elder  Witte's  ac-  , 
count  of  his  method,  and  is  made  by  Dr.  Leo  Wiener,  of  Harvard,  who 
has  successfully  followed  the  Witte  system  in  the  education  of  his  own 
son.    Too  much  can  not  be  said  for  the  book.    Without  doubt  it  is  one  of  ,\ 
the  most  important  works  that  has  been  produced  in  the  past  twelve  J 
months,  and  in  view  of  the  tremendous  interest  aroused  by  the  Montessori 
movement,  it  is  bound  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  the  revolution  of 
our  educational  methods  and  theory  that  is  taking  place  at  the  present 
time.    A  very  able  introduction  is  contributed  by  H.  Addington  Bruce.  ' 

"The  Education  of  Karl  Witte."  Translated  by  Leo  Wiener,  Professor  ' 
of  Slavic  Languages  in  Harvard  University,  with  introduction  by  H.  f\ 
Addington  Bruce.    $1.50  net.    New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  ; 

B"  S 

How  to  Rest 

IT  IS  the  purpose  of  this  book  (we  quote  from  the  author's  own  state- 
ment) to  point  out  in  a  practical  manner  the  restful  way  of  living, 
and  to  show  the  intimate  connection  between  body,  mind  and  spirit.  It  is 
true,  as  Doctor  Dawson  observes,  that  we  are  too  apt  to  think  of  them  as 
entirely  separate,  and  to  live  partly  for  one  and  partly  for  another. 
What  is  needed  is  better  teamwork  between  the  physical  and  the  mental, 
and  it  is  the  secret  of  achieving  such  co-ordination,  especially  as  a  means 
of  aids  to  obtaining  rest,  that  Doctor  Dawson  gives  in  her  delightful  little 
book.  The  discussion  is  to  the  point,  and  contains  many  common-sense 
suggestions. 

"How  to  Rest."    By  Grace  Dawson,  M.D.    Fifty  cents  net.  New 
York:    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
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Tuberculosis 

THE  open  air  treatment  for  the  prevention  and  the  cure  of  tuberculosis 
has  full  justice  done  it  in  this  invaluable  work.  In  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  every  phase  cf  the  disease  and  its  treatment  and  causes,  the 
reader  made  to  see  that,  after  all,  medicines  and  serums  and  vaccines 
are  of  practically  no  avail  whatever  in  the  fight  against  the  great  white 
plague,  but  that  Nature  must  be  allowed  to  do  her  perfect  work:  there 
must  be  the  proper  kind  of  food,  rest,  sleep,  healthful  underwear,  healthful 
mental  states,  plenty  of  outdoor  life — and  the  greatest  of  these  is  outdoor 
life.  Doctor  Otis  has  designed  his  treatise  to  serve  as  a  hand-book,  as  it 
were,  on  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  consumption,  with  special  emphasis 
laid  on  practicality.  This  phase  of  the  work  is  vastly  enhanced  by  the 
profusion  of  illustrations  which  are  given.  Doctor  Otis  is  splendidly 
qualified  to  write  on  the  subject,  for  seven  years  having  been  Visiting 
Physician  for  the  Boston  Dispensary,  and  being  at  present  Professor  of 
Pulmonary  Diseases  and  Climatology  in  Tuft's  College  Medical  School, 
and  President  of  the  Boston  Tuberculosis  Association. 

"Tuberculosis:  Its  Cause,  Cure  and  Prevention."  By  Edward  O. 
Otis,  M.D.    $1.25  net.    New  York:    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

"gr  ^  s 

The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children 

THE  Harvard  University  Press  has  begun  the  issue  of  a  new  series  that 
illustrates  the  growth  of  a  closer  relationship  between  the  colleges  and 
the  people.  For  the  past  few  winters  the  Harvard  Medical  School  has  put 
before  the  public,  in  a  course  of  public  lectures,  the  most  recent  and  authori- 
tative information  on  medical  subjects  of  the  most  general  interest.  These 
lectures  have  proved  so  valuable  and  so  popular  that  they  are  now  being 
issued  in  neat  pocket-size  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Harvard  Health 
Talks,  at  the  uniform  price  of  fifty  cents.  The  first  volume  to  appear  is 
"The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children,"  by  John  Lovett  Morse,  Professor 
of  Pediatrics.  It  fairly  bristles  with  good  humored  comments  and  practical 
suggestions  on  the  hundred  and  one  problems,  from  clothing  to  religious 
instruction,  as  well  as  on  diet,  which  parents  find  themselves  called  on  to 
meet.  The  book  is  more  than  a  mere  "handy  book  for  mothers:"  its  dis- 
cussion is  always  from  the  standpoint  of  a  general  and  consistent  healthy 
development. 
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"The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children."  By  John  Lovett  Morse,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Pediatrics,  Harvard  University.  50  cents.  Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Harvard  University  Press. 

3r  S  "5 
The  Childhood  of  the  World 

TO  THOUSANDS  of  readers  the  present  volume  needs  no  introduction. 
Since  the  original  edition  of  1872,  it  has  been  read  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  has  been  translated  into  French,  German,  Italian,  Dutch, 
Finnish,  Swedish  and  Sekwana.  For  this  new  edition  the  book  has  been 
thoroughly  revised.  To  those  to  whom  the  book  is  new  we  may  quote  the 
author's  introductory  statement,  that  "it  is  the  story  of  man,  as  the  most 
wonderful  thing  that  this  world  has  ever  seen,  or  ever  will  see.  It  is 
really  the  story  of  yourself,  whereby  I  hope  that  you  will  learn  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  find  out,  how  it  is  that  you  are  what  you  are,  and 
where  you  are."  In  short,  it  is  the  story  of  man's  progress  from  the 
unknown  time  of  his  appearance  upon  the  earth  to  the  period  from  which 
writers  of  history  ordinarily  begins.  "Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  the 
first  part,  which  is  devoted  to  "Man,  the  Wonder,"  are  "Man  and  Apes," 
"Man's  First  Tools  and  Weapons,"  "Discovery  of  Metals,"  "Wanderings 
of  Early  Races;"  the  second  part  of  the  book  devoted  to  "Man,  the 
Thinker,"  discusses  such  questions  as  "Myths,"  "Nature  Worship,"  "Magic 
and  Witchcraft,"  "Polytheism,"  "Monotheism,"  "Sacred  Books;"  while 
the  concluding  section  on  "Man,  the  Discoverer  and  Inventor,"  gives  a 
summary  of  man's  advancement  in  modern  times.  The  book  is  not  designed 
for  scientific  workers,  but  for  the  lay  reader  who  wishes  to  gain  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  our  present  knowledge  of  man's  history  on  earth.  It  is 
written  in  simple  style,  technical  terms  being  as  far  as  possible  avoided, 
and  where  used,  carefully  explained.  A  profusion  of  illustrations  serves 
still  further  to  make  clear  the  author's  story. 

"The  Childhood  of  the  World:  A  Simple  Account  of  Man's  Origin 
and  Early  History."  By  Edward  Clodd.  New  edition,  rewritten  and 
enlarged.    $1.50  net.    New  York:    The  MacMillan  Company. 

S  "8  "5 
Books  Received 

"The  Wassermann  Reaction  in  Cancer."  By  Frederick  J.  Fox,  M.D., 
New  York,  and  Morris  K.  Jessup,  New  York.  Reprinted  from  the 
Medical  Record  for  August  16,  1913. 
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SIMPLE  REMEDIES  FOR  NEURASTHENIA 
SYMPTOMS 

HE  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SYMPTOMS 
OF  "TOXIC"  NEURASTHENIA  which 
we  gave  in  the  June  Good  HEALTH  proved 
a  popular  feature  with  many  of  our  readers, 
and  requests  have  been  made  for  suggestions  for 
practical  home  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  the 
more  general  symptoms  of  the  disorder.  Such  conditions  as 
insomnia,  drowsiness,  the  blues,  worry,  headaches,  etc.,  very 
often  arise  from  a  toxemia  due  to  poisonous  processes  associated 
directly  with  the  elementary  tract.  But  this  is  not  always  the 
sole  cause.  In  worry,  for  instance,  financial  losses  are  often  an 
active  cause  and  the  methods  of  relief  in  such  case  include 
measures  which  go  beyond  combating  the  mere  generation  of 
poisons. 

A  CCORDINGLY  we  have  aimed  in  the  present  article  to  suggest 
remedies  for  the  more  common  phases  of  neurasthenia  that 
can  be  applied  by  the  sufferer  in  his  own  home.  They  are  simple, 
but  no  less  effective  on  that  account.    In  hundreds  of  severe 
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cases  of  neurasthenia  they  have  been  applied  with  the  utmost 
success.  Moreover,  they  are  not  merely  palliative:  they  are 
curative  in  no  small  degree.  Physiologic  remedies  afford  re- 
lief by  mitigating  or  removing  causes,  and  so  by  repetition  be- 
come effective  as  curative  measures. 

The  Relief  of  Insomnia 

T  NABIL1TY  TO  SLEEP  is  one  of  the  most  disconcerting  symp- 
toms  from  which  the  neurasthenic  suffers.  Long,  restless 
nights  exhaust  still  further  his  weakened  nerve  centers,  and  so 
aggravate  all  his  sufferings.  The  temptation  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  some  sleep  producing  drug  becomes  almost  irresistible. 
There  may  be  instances  in  which  the  temporary  use  of  a  hypnotic 
is  advisable,  but  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  dose  of  the 
drug  will  very  soon  have  to  be  increased  and  that  later  on  it 
will  lose  its  effect  and  the  insomnia  will  be  found  to  be  aggra- 
vated. 

Fortunately,  drugs  are  not  necessary  to  produce  sleep,  ex— 
cept  when  general  anesthesia  is  required  for  surgical  purposes,  i 
Every  case  of  insomnia  may  be  relieved  without  the  use  of 
sleep  producing  drugs.    This  has  been  demonstrated  a  thousand 
times  in  the  great  insane  asylums  of  this  and  other  countries  , 
in  which  are  found  in  cases  of  acute  mania  the  most  difficult  and 
obstinate  forms  of  insomnia. 

Drowsiness 

*T1he  neurasthenic  who  cannot  sleep  at  night  is 
often  afflicted  with  an  almost  irresistible  drowsiness  during 
the  day,  especially  after  meals.  Inability  to  keep  awake  in 
church  or  at  a  lecture  is  not  an  uncommon  symptom.  This 
symptom  is  especially  common  in  visceral  neurasthenics,  who 
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often  suffer  from  drowsiness  when  sitting  or  standing,  but  be- 
come wide  awake  on  assuming  the  horizontal  position.  These 
persons  suffer  from  lack  of  vasomotor  regulation,  and  so  are 
at  the  mercy  of  gravitation.  When  upright,  blood-pressure  is 
raised  and  the  action  of  the  lungs,  skin  and  kidneys  is  increased, 
and  so  the  disturbing  poisons  are  destroyed  and  eliminated.  If 
the  patient  yields  to  the  disposition  to  sleep  after  meals  he  falls 
into  a  heavy  slumber  from  which  he  awakens  feeling  weary, 
full,  and  in  no  way  benefitted.  Deep  breathing  exercises,  light 
calisthenics,  the  vibrating  chair,  abdominal  kneading  and  per- 
cussion are  useful  measures. 

For  temporary  relief,  bathing  the  face  and  neck  with  very 
hot  or  cold  water,  or  with  hot  and  cold  water  in  alternation,  are 
rrost  efficient  measures.  Drinking  half  a  glassful  of  hot  water 
and  lying  upon  the  face  over  a  pillow  for  a  few  minutes,  avoid- 
ing sleep,  are  simple  measures  which  often  afford  prompt  if 
temporary  relief. 

Mental  Depression — the  "Blues" 

W  HILE  ALL  NEURASTHENICS  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  THE 
F*  "BLUES,"  or  spells  of  depression,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say 
that  persons  who  suffer  much  and  often  from  the  blues  are  al- 
ways chronic  neurasthenics.  The  mental  depression  is  one  of 
the  many  toxic  effects  from  which  these  patients  suffer.  The 
foul  breath,  coated  tongue,  and  loathsome  stools  noted  in  these 
cases  are  abundant  evidence  of  the  toxic  origin  of  the  blues. 
The  adoption  of  thoroughgoing  measures  for  changing  the  in- 
testinal flora,  and  thus  suppressing  the  development  and  ab- 
sorption of  toxins,  is  quickly  followed  by  a  change  in  the  mental 
state,  which  is  a  delicate  indicator  of  the  degree  of  intensity  of 
the  intestinal  toxemia. 
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HpONIC  BATHS,  CHEERFUL  SOCIETY  AND  THE  CULTIVA- 
TION  OF  AN  OPTIMISTIC  ATTITUDE  OF  MIND  are  neces- 
sary aids  to  recovery  which  must  not  be  neglected.  It  is  espe- 
cially important  that  the  patient  shall  recognize  the  fact  that 
his  mental  state  is  simply  a  reflection  of  a  physical  condition. 
He  must  thoroughly  understand  and  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  "blue  devils"  which  stare  him  in  the  face  and  threaten  him 
with  every  possible  calamity  are  really  nothing  more  than  ghosts 
and  hobgoblins  bred  by  the  putrefaction  processes  active  in  , 
his  colon. 

Fully  convinced  of  this  important  pathological  truth  he  will 
cease  to  encourage  the  morbid  mental  state  by  dwelling  upon  his 
melancholy  vaporings,  and  much  less  will  he  talk  of  his  de- 
spondency except  briefly  to  his  physician. 

The  best  mental  remedy  for  the  blues  is  to  turn  the  face  reso- 
lutely toward  better  things  and  wait  for  the  poison  wave  to  pass 
over,  just  as  one  holds  his  breath  in  the  surf  until  the  foaming 
crest  has  passed  on. 

A  fit  of  the  blues  is  as  much  an  intoxication  as  a  drunken  j 
spree,  and  a  bad  attack  may  disqualify  a  person  for  wise  and 
efficient  action  as  thoroughly  as  alcoholic  intoxication.  A  person 
subject  to  the  "blues"  should  in  his  most  lucid  and  optimistic 
moments  resolve  to  make  no  important  decisions,  and  to  set  a 
special  guard  over  his  conduct,  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
flood  of  poisons  to  which  the  condition  is  due.  The  real  cure 
for  the  blues  lies  in  prevention  by  removing  causes. 

Worry 

Yf7  ORRY,  like  hate,  anger,  envy,  and  all  other  depressing 
™  emotions,  is  a  poison.  It  is  a  short  circuit  which  burns  out 
the  mental  batteries  and  destroys  the  power  for  useful  activity. 
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It  is  of  little  use,  however,  to  tell  the  neurasthenic  not  to  worry. 
He  suffers  from  worry  just  as  he  suffers  from  headaches,  cold 
hands  and  feet,  and  other  miseries.  The  neurasthenic  worries, 
not  because  he  wishes  to,  but  because  his  mind  operates  in  this 
disordered  fashion  in  spite  of  his  desires  to  the  contrary.  He 
can  no  more  help  worrying  by  voluntary  effort  than  he  can  stop 
the  smarting  of  a  burn  or  the  itching  of  a  mosquito  bite  by  a 
mental  effort.  Nevertheless,  the  patient  can  do  much  to  help 
himself  out  of  the  worry  habit,  by  an  effort  to  cultivate  an 
optimistic  view  of  life  in  general  and  in  each  particular  situation 
that  presents  itself. 

Worry,  like  the  blues,  is  generally  due  to  chronic  poisoning, 
the  cure  of  which  changes  the  color  of  the  mental  sky,  and  lifts 
the  patient  into  a  sunny  and  peaceful  atmosphere. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  worrying  is  often  merely 
the  result  of  a  vicious  habit,  the  origin  of  which  may  have  been 
a  neurasthenic  state  which  has  passed  away.  It  has  left  the 
individual's  character  with  a  morbid  bias  which  makes  him  ap- 
prehensive when  he  should  be  happy,  and  leads  him  to  worry 
when  he  should  be  of  good  cheer.  It  is  the  duty  of  such  a 
person  to  take  himself  in  hand  and  by  severe  discipline  correct 
the  worry  habit  which  often  renders  miserable  not  only  the 
patient  himself,  but  many  others  who  are  compelled  to  associate 
with  him. 

Numbness  and  Other  Paresthesias 

TUT  ANY  NEURASTHENICS  SUFFER  GREATLY  FROM  NUMB 
SENSATIONS  in  the  extremities,  which  give  the  impression 
of  impending  paralysis,  and  so  become  a  source  of  incessant  ap- 
prehension and  worry.  Hot  flashes,  cold  sensations,  prickling, 
smarting,  "electric  thrills,"  and  a  great  variety  of  other  per- 
versions of  sensation  are  experienced  by  certain  classes  of  neu- 
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rasthenics.  While  all  these  symptoms  are  sometimes  experi- 
enced by  those  suffering  from  organic  diseases,  their  occurrence 
in  neurasthenia  has  no  other  significance  than  a  disturbed  circu- 
lation of  the  nerve  trunks. 

Most  paresthesias  may  be  relieved,  temporarily  at  least,  by 
very  simple  measures  that  any  patient  can  himself  apply.  One  of 
the  most  effective  means  is  sponging  with  very  hot  water.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  should  be  as  hot  as  can  be  born  in  order 
to  get  the  best  effects.  Massage,  the  neutral  bath,  a  short 
electric  light  bath  followed  by  cold  towel  rub  or  a  salt  glow 
are  very  highly  effective  measures.  Electricity,  especially  the 
high  frequency  current,  is  marvelously  effective  in  some  cases. 
A  radical  cure  of  these  distressing  symptoms  is  only  to  be 
found  in  a  thorough-going  eradication  of  the  fundamental  causes 
of  the  disease  which  may  be  present  in  any  individual  case. 

Headache 

^pHE  HEADACHE  OF  NEURASTHENIA  is  usually  toxic  in 
*  character.  Attacks  of  migraine,  which  are  common  in 
neurasthenics,  when  once  begun  cannot  be  stopped,  although 
the  patient's  suffering  may  be  greatly  mitigated  and  the  attack 
may  be  abbreviated.  The  time  to  cure  an  attack  of  migraine  is 
before  it  begins,  and  this  is  true  of  headache  in  general.  A 
thorough  bowel  movement  three  times  a  day,  a  careful  adher- 
ence to  an  anti-toxic  diet,  excluding  both  milk  and  eggs,  as 
well  as  meat,  are  most  effective  measures  for  combating  so- 
called  sick  headache.  In  these  cases  the  most  important  of  all 
measures  is  change  of  the  intestinal  flora.  Temporary  relief 
from  some  forms  of  headache  may  be  generally  obtained  by  al- 
ternating hot  and  cold  applications  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  or 
application  of  heat  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  cold  to  the 
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forehead  or  vertex.  When  the  face  is  flushed,  cold  applica- 
tions are  indicated.  The  same  measures  are  also  effective 
means  of  relieving  neckache  and  vertex  headache,  from  which 
many  neurasthenics  suffer. 

Backache 

T>  ACKACHE  IS  USUALLY  INTERPRETED  TO  MEAN  SOME 
~  AFFECTION  OF  THE  SPINE,  but  this  is  rarely  true.  The 
worst  forms  of  spinal  disease  are  not  characterized  by  pain  in  the 
back.  The  same  is  true  of  Bright's  disease.  Only  acute  in- 
flammatory disease  of  the  kidneys  or  their  surroundings  and 
calculi  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  pain  in  the  back.  There  are 
many  forms  of  backache,  some  of  which  are  the  result  of  in- 
flammation or  other  diseased  condition  in  the  pelvis.  Neuras- 
thenic backache  may  be  due  to  strain  upon  the  sympathetic 
nerves  resulting  from  prolapse  of  the  viscera,  but  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back  is  due  to 
colitis,  an  exceedingly  common  condition  in  neurasthenics.  Back- 
ache is  often  due  to  constipation. 

Neurasthenic  backaches  are  generally  associated  with  a  sensi- 
tive condition  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  as  shown  by  tender- 
ness of  the  epigastrium  when  pressure  is  made  with  the  fingers; 
or  great  sensitiveness  is  developed  by  pressure  on  either  side  of 
the  umbilicus.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  neurasthenics  are 
likely  to  suffer  from  rheumatism  in  some  of  its  forms.  Back- 
ache may  be  due  to  a  rheumatic  condition  of  the  joint  between 
the  sacrum  and  hip  joint  on  one  or  both  sides,  the  so-called 
"sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,"  or  the  seat  of  the  rheumatism  may 
be  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  The  true  neurasthenic  backache  is  a 
reflex  pain  due  to  visceral  irritation.  In  such  cases  the  pain 
often  extends  to  the  hips,  and  is  not  infrequently  felt  in  the  legs, 
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which  in  such  cases  are  also  subject  to  numb  sensations.  In 
these  cases  colitis  is  usually  present.  The  pain  is  most  common 
in  the  left  side,  because  the  descending  colon  is  the  most  common 
seat  of  colitis. 

How  to  Relieve  Backache 

HpHE  BACKACHE  OF  NEURASTHENIA  is  generally  very 
*    promptly  relieved  by  a  hot  fomentation,  or  by  alternating 
hot  and  cold  applications  to  the  back.  The  application  of  light  ! 
by  means  of  the  photophore  or  the  rays  of  the  ark  lamp  gener- 
ally afford  very  prompt  relief.    This  relief  is  at  first  temporary.  J 
Daily  or  tri-daily  applications,  continued  for  a  few  days  or  \ 
weeks,  effect  a  cure  by  relieving  the  visceral  irritation  to  which 
the  pain  is  due. 

A  hot  bath,  judicious  massage  of  the  back  muscles,  and  local 
electric  applications,  especially  the  application  of  the  high- 
frequency  current,  are  often  effective  means  of  relief. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  all  measures  for  relief  of  backache 
in  neurasthenics  is  the  abdominal  supporter.  This  is  especially  \ 
effective  in  splanchnic  neurasthenics,  who  suffer  most  when 
on  their  feet.  Ordinary  abdominal  bandages  are  of  little  use. 
A  supporter  to  be  effective  must  raise  the  lower  abdomen,  as 
may  be  done  with  the  hands.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
that  the  supporter  should  be  held  in  place  with  springs,  which 
operate  like  those  of  a  spring  truss.  When  properly  constructed 
and  accurately  adjusted,  the  relief  afforded  by  such  a  supporter 
is  usually  very  great. 

Cramps 

CRAMPS  IN  THE  CALVES  OF  THE  LEGS  and  other  muscular 
groups,  to  which  many  neurasthenics  are  subject,  may  be 
relieved  by  hot  applications  and  massage.    The  spasm  may  be 
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generally  interrupted  by  grasping  the  limb  between  the  hands 
and  making  firm  pressure  upon  the  knotted  muscle. 

Cold  Hands  and  Feet 

IT  ANY  NEURASTHENICS  SUFFER  ALMOST  CONSTANTLY 
from  coldness  and  often  clamminess  of  the  hands  and 
feet.  This  symptom  is  most  likely  to  appear  soon  after  eating. 
It  may  also  be  induced  by  mental  or  nervous  excitement.  The 
cause  is  spasm  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  extremities  due  to 
irritation  of  the  vasomotor  centers  of  the  spine.  Temporary  re- 
lief may  be  obtained  by  rubbing  or  by  alternating  hot  and  cold 
applications  to  the  spine.  The  abdominal  supporter  sometimes 
affords  complete  relief  by  supporting  the  abdominal  viscera  and 
thus  preventing  the  reflex  irritation  of  the  vasomotor  centers. 
The  abdominal  bandage  should  be  worn  at  night.  Fomenta- 
tions and  other  hot  applications  to  the  abdomen  lessen  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  sympathetic  centers  and  are  thus  serviceable  in 
overcoming  this  unpleasant  symptom. 

Heaviness,  Pain  and  Gastric  Discomforts  After  Meals 

^pHESE  SYMPTOMS,  very  frequent  in  neurasthenics,  are  best 
relieved  by  rest  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  in  a  horizontal 
resting  position  after  eating.  When  the  pain  is  intense,  a  bag 
filled  with  hot  water  should  be  applied  over  the  stomach.  Deep 
breathing  with  a  sand  bag  resting  on  the  abdomen  is  also  useful. 
Some  patients  find  relief  by  lying  upon  the  face  over  a  pillow 
for  half  an  hour  after  meals,  taking  frequent  deep  breaths  in  the 
meantime. 
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A  RECENT  NUMBER  of  the  London  humorous  weekly, 
Tit-Bits,  contains  a  remarkable  collection  of  "howlers,"  one  of 
which  has  it  that  "the  principle  vegetable  and  mineral  products 
in  America  are  tinned  meat  and  borking  strictors" — a  statement 
which,  it  is  gratifying  to  know,  while  perfectly  true  at  one  time 
as  to  the  tinned  meats,  is  becoming  less  so  every  year. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

What  Metabolism  is,  and  Why 

XJT  UMAN  NUTRITION  is  a  new  science,  scarcely  a  century  hav- 
ing  passed  since  men  began  a  serious  study  of  the  processes 
by  which  the  human  body  and  its  functions  are  maintained.  For 
a  much  longer  time  something  has  been  known  about  the  diges- 
tion of  foods;  but  modern  studies  have  undertaken  to  follow 
the  food  principles  into  the  remote  recesses  of  the  body 
and  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  marvelous  transformations  and 
transimulations  by  which  the  simple  foodstuffs  are  converted 
into  the  delicate  structures  of  brain,  blood,  bone  and  muscle, 
and  made  to  evolve  thought,  action  and  body  heat.  This 
great  number  of  interesting  and  important  facts  which  this 
modern  study  has  developed  is  comprized  under  the  general 
term  "metabolism,"  a  word  that  is  now  new  and  strange,  but 
which  must  soon  become  as  common  a  household  word  as 
"digestion"  or  "respiration." 

T  N  A  STRICT  SENSE  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  rae- 
"■"  tabolism  and  digestion.  The  food  that  reaches  the  cell  for 
digestion  is  exceedingly  complex.  Starch,  for  instance,  is  a  mole- 
cule of  starch  made  up  of  smaller  molecules,  known  as  "sac- 
charids,"  which  are  to  the  starch  molecule  as  the  brick  is  to  the 
house.    An  example  of  a  single  saccharid  we  have  in  what  is 
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known  as  glucose,  dextrose,  or  grape  sugar.  Two  saccharids 
combined  make  a  different  kind  of  sugar  known  as  cane  sugar  or 
malt  sugar  or  milk  sugar.  These  are  known  as  di-saccharids. 
Many  saccharids  together  (often  there  are  thirty  or  forty,  per- 
haps several  times  that  number)  form  what  are  known  as  poly- 
saccharids,  and  a  poly-saccharid  is  starch.  It  seems  a  wonderful 
thing  that  there  should  be  such  a  remarkable  difference  between 
sugar  and  starch,  yet  the  only  difference  is  that  in  starch  we 
have  a  large  number  of  saccharids  combined. 

l^OW  THE  CONVERSION  OF  STARCH  into  sugar  consists 
A^  merely  in  pulling  the  poly-saccharids  apart  and  reducing 
them  to  individual  saccharids,  in  which  case  they  become  sugar. 

*TpHE  SAME  THING  IS  SEEN  IN  THE  FATS.  Fat  consists  of 
a  fatty  acid,  oleic,  palmitic,  or  stearic  acid,  combined  with 
glycerine.  Take  an  alkali  and  add  to  it  a  fat  and  the  alkali 
takes  the  place  of  the  glycerine,  the  result  being  that  the  fatty 
acid  is  combined  with  the  alkali  and  gives  us  oleate,  for 
example,  which  makes  soft  soap  or  oleate  of  potash,  or  hard 
soap.    In  the  process  of  digestion  these  are  separated. 

T  IKEWISE  IN  PROTEIN,  we  have  building  stones  known  as 
amino-acids.  The  protein  molecule  has  more  than  a  thou- 
sand atoms  in  it,  with  a  molecular  weight  of  three  to  twenty 
thousand,  yet  this  entire  structure  is  built  up  of  these  units  or 
building  stones,  amino-acids.  The  digestion  of  protein,  is,  like 
the  digestion  of  starch  and  fat,  a  process  of  separation — separa- 
tion of  the  large  molecule  of  protein  into  the  amino-acids.  Di- 
gestion, though  seemingly  a  simple  process,  is  really  of  pro- 
found importance.  The  body  can  not  absorb  and  utilize  starch. 
If  we  put  starch  into  blood  it  will  be  treated  as  a  foreign  body: 
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the  body  can  make  no  use  of  it  at  all,  for  it  is  a  "colloid,"  and 
can  not  be  absorbed.  Protein  is  likewise  a  colloid  and  can  not 
be  absorbed  by  healthy  mucous  membrane,  and  if  injected  into 
the  blood,  it  serves  as  a  poison.  It  must  first  be  separated  into 
amifto-acids  to  be  digested  and  prepared  for  absorption. 

After  these  substances  have  been  absorbed  they  are  recon- 
structed. The  fat  and  the  glycerin  having  been  absorbed, 
are  again  put  together — a  most  interesting  process.  The  fat  of 
mutton  contains  stearic  acid  combined  with  glycerin.  Stearic 
acid  melts  at  a  very  high  temperature,  so  tallow  is  naturally  very 
hard.  When  we  eat  tallow  fat  it  is  of  course  broken  up  into 
stearic  acid  and  glycerin,  which  after  being  absorbed  is  then 
recombined  in  the  blood  and  the  tissues  into  fat  again — and  the 
curious  thing  about  it  is  that  it  becomes  stearin,  just  as  it  was 
before.  In  eating  oil  like  olive  oil  one  takes  the  oleate  of  gly- 
cerin and  breaks  it  up  into  oleic  acid  and  glycerin.  When  this 
is  absorbed  into  the  blood  it  is  reconverted  and  we  have  olive  oil 
in  the  blood  and  in  the  tissues.  A  dog  has  very  soft  fat,  while 
an  ox  has  very  hard  fat;  a  sheep  likewise  has  quite  hard  fat. 
If  a  dog  be  fed  for  a  time  upon  mutton  tallow,  then  in  place 
of  his  natural  soft  fat  the  dog  will  very  soon  have  an  accumula- 
tion of  mutton  fat  and  grow  very  solid.  Such  a  dog  is  known 
as  a  "mutton  dog."  Likewise,  if  the  dog  feeds  upon  tallow  he 
is  a  tallow  dog.  This  experiment  is  often  made  in  physiologic 
laboratories.  Now  what  is  true  of  the  dog  is  just  as  true  of 
man.  If  a  man  lives  largely  upon  mutton  chops  he  becomes  a 
mutton  man,  and  if  the  fat  he  supplies  his  body  is  suet  or  ox  fat 
he  becomes  an  ox  man. 

AVERY  INTERESTING  FACT  in  this  conection  is  that  the  fats 
which  are  found  in  vegetables  are  like  human  fats,  while  the 
fats  that  are  found  in  animals  are  unlike  human  fats.  The 
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fats  found  in  fishes  are  so  unlike  human  fats  that  they  are  never 
naturally  found  in  our  bodies — they  are  entirely  foreign  to  us, 
and  consequently  do  not  fit  the  human  body  at  all. 

It  is  not  so  essential  that  these  foreign  fats  be  used,  for  fortu- 
nately the  body  manufactures  fat  out  of  starch,  a  fat  that  is 
peculiar  to  itself.  No  matter  what  the  kind  of  starch  is,  when 
it  has  been  converted  into  fat  in  the  body,  it  is  human  fat,  of  just 
the  right  kind.  When  a  sheep  eats  grass  it  eats  little  starch. 
The  carbohydrate  found  in  the  grass  upon  which  the  sheep 
lives  is  not  starch,  but  "pentose" — a  different  chemical  com- 
pound. So  the  sheep  out  of  that  pentose  makes  a  different  kind 
of  fat — it  makes  sheep  fat;  the  human  body* out  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates which  it  eats  makes  human  fat. 

Now,  when  we  eat  the  fat  of  an  animal,  we  simply  transport 
that  fat  into  our  own  bodies  without  changing  it  at  all,  so  that 
if  we  eat  pig,  we  actually  incorporate  a  part  of  that  pig  into 
ourselves.  When  a  man  has  been  eating  pork  freely  he  is  part 
pork,  and  a  man  who  has  been  eating  of  mutton  is  part  sheep. 
The  actual  fat  of  sheep  is  there  in  his  body,  and  in  exactly  the 
same  condition  as  when  it  was  in  the  sheep's  body. 

O  O,  AFTER  ALL,  THERE  MAY  BE  SOME  FOUNDATION  for 
W  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Bronson  Alcott,  of  Brook  Farm 
fame.  "When  a  man  eats  pig,"  said  Doctor  Alcott,  in  arguing 
against  meat  eating,  "he  becomes  pigified,  and  when  a  man  eats 
ox,  he  becomes  oxified." 

^pHE  PROTEIN  WE  EAT  IN  OUR  FOOD  after  being  broken  up 
by  digestion  into  amino-acids  is  made  over  into  two  proteins 
(blood  albumin  and  blood  globulin),  and  these  the  blood  carries 
to  the  tissues.  Each  little  cell  appropriates  whatever  it  needs 
and  redigests  it,  tearing  it  all  down  again  to  the  original  amino- 
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acids  and  then  recombining  them  into  the  particular  kind  of 
protein  required  for  that  individual  cell. 

This  building  over  process  is  called  "constructive*'  me- 
tabolism, while  there  is  also  a  "destructive"  metabolism  akin 
to  the  breaking  up  process  of  digestion.  This  consists  of  burning 
or  combining  the  protein,  the  fat  or  the  sugar  that  is  taken  into 
the  body  with  oxygen  and  gradually  reducing  it  down  to  simple 
substances  which  can  be  easily  eliminated  from  the  body.  The 
principal  part  of  this  process  consists  in  the  oxidation  of  sugar 
and  of  fat.    Most  fat,  however,  is  stored  up  by  the  body. 

Too,  when  starch  after  having  been  eaten  is  converted  into 
sugar,  that  sugar  must  be  stored  for  a  time  in  order  that  the  body 
may  have  a  supply  on  hand  to  use  in  the  intervals  between 
meals.  Some  of  it  is  stored  up  in  the  liver  and  in  the  muscles 
in  the  form  of  "glycogen,"  a  kind  of  animal  starch;  the 
mono-sacharrid  becomes  a  poly-sacharrid  again  in  the  liver  and 
is  stored  up  in  that  way,  but  if  there  is  any  excess,  more  than 
is  needed  for  this  kind  of  storage,  it  is  deposited  under  the  skin 
in  the  muscle  in  the  form  of  fat,  the  greater  part  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  connective  tissue  of  the  body,  the  connective 
tissue  cells  having  the  power  to  take  the  sugar  of  the  blood  and 
convert  it  into  fat.  If  the  body  gets  entirely  out  of  sugar  then 
it  burns  its  fat,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  lose  flesh 
when  we  stop  eating.    Sugar  thus  is  the  fuel  of  the  body. 

"P  ROTEIN,  HOWEVER,  IS  NOT  A  STORAGE  FOOD.  Only  SO 
much  of  it  is  required  as  is  needed  for  body-building  and 
repairs.  How  much  that  is  has  long  been  a  mooted  question. 
We  have  learned  of  an  experiment  as  old  as  the  human  race 
that  sheds  much  light  upon  the  subject — an  experiment,  that  has 
been  made  by  the  whole  human  race,  an  experiment  that  has 
been  repeated  with  every  baby  born  that  is  nourished  by 
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mother's  milk.  If  it  can  be  found  out  how  much  protein  there 
is  in  normal  mother's  milk  we  shall  know  exactly  how  much 
protein  is  necessary  for  a  baby.  For  a  body  is  being  built;  a 
human  machine  is  being  constructed  that  needs  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  protein  it  ever  will  need  in  its  life.  It  is  just  as  it  is 
with  a  locomotive — more  metal  is  required  in  building  a  locomo- 
tive than  to  keep  it  in  repair ;  when  a  locomotive  has  been  built 
in  a  shop,  in  the  course  of  six  months  or  six  weeks  metal  has  been 
put  in  very  rapidly.  So  here  is  a  baby,  growing  so  fast  that  it 
doubles  its  weight  every  few  months — some  animals  double 
their  weight  in  just  a  few  weeks,  and  the  more  rapidly  the 
animal  grows,  the  larger  the  amount  of  protein  in  the  milk  sup- 
plied to  the  animal.  Cow's  milk  contains  twice  as  much  protein 
as  mother's  milk,  because  a  calf  grows  more  than  twice  as  fast 
as  a  baby  does.  A  baby  doubles  its  weight  in  nine  or  ten 
months,  so  it  must  have  an  abundance  of  protein.  Doctor 
Taylor,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  worked  this 
problem  out  and  finds  that  the  normal  baby  requires  one  and 
one- tenth  calorie  per  pound  of  its  body  weight.  If  a  baby 
weighs  nine  pounds,  it  requires  ten  calories  a  day  of  protein,  so 
that  if  a  man  weighs  1  50  pounds,  he  requires  not  more  than  1 65 
calories  of  protein  a  day — if  he  takes  a  high-protein  diet  such  as 
the  baby  has.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  an  adult  re- 
quires more  protein  than  one  calorie  per  pound  of  body  weight, 
for  if  a  baby  can  build  a  normal  body  on  that  proportion  of 
protein,  certainly  an  adult  can  keep  his  body  in  repair,  since 
the  amount  required  to  keep  the  body  in  repair  is  very  much 
less  than  the  amount  needed  to  build  the  body. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Many  MEN  EXPEND  MORE  ENERGY  in  eliminating  the 
nicotine  inhaled  from  black  cigars  than  in  conducting  business. 
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In  the  May  Good  HEALTH  we  quoted  from  an  address  by 
Senator  Tillman,  in  which  he  excoriated  the  custom  which  per- 
mitted smoking  in  the  Senate  chamber  and  took  occasion  to 
deliver  a  blow  at  the  use  of  tobacco  and  other  unhealthful 
habits.  The  newspaper  paragraphers  have  made  the  most  of 
their  opportunity  and  commented  freely,  as  witness  the  Washing- 
ton Herald:  "Senator  Tillman  used  to  keep  other  people  in 
hot  water;  now  he  spends  most  of  his  time  drinking  it." 
¥    ¥  ¥ 

Overcoming  Hot  Weather  Effects  by  Cool  Bathing 

Z"1  OLD  IS  A  UNIVERSAL  ANTIDOTE  FOR  HEAT,  as  heat  is  for 
^  cold.  We  use  water  to  put  out  fire,  and  fire  to  warm  cold 
water.  There  are  no  disorders  or  morbid  conditions  which  so 
readily  respond  to  the  use  of  water,  and  which  are  so  radically 
and  readily  benefited  by  hydriatic  applications,  as  those  espe- 
cially incident  to  hot  weather.  The  public  generally  has  found 
this  out,  and  hence  it  is  a  custom  in  many  countries,  even  in 
lands  where  the  remedial  use  of  water  is  not  well  understood,  to 
make  a  summer  trip  to  the  seaside  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
hydrotherapy  of  the  sea. 

Sea  bathing,  which  from  the  most  ancient  times  has  been 
considered  a  great  health  promotor,  is  wonderfully  beneficial  to 
thousands.  And  what  is  true  of  sea  bathing,  is  also  true  of 
lake  bathing,  river  bathing,  and  bathing  in  natural  sources  of 
water  of  all  kinds.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  what 
is  good  for  one  person  is  not  always  good  for  another,  and 
many  are  injured  by  sea  bathing  through  ignorance. 

IT  ERY  FREQUENTLY  PEOPLE  ARE  MADE  ILL  at  the  seashore 
T  by  too  long  bathing.  Some  spend  hours  in  the  surf,  and 
become  completely  exhausted.    If  one  is  unaccustomed  to  sea 
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bathing,  the  duration  of  the  bath  should  at  first  be  not  longer 
than  two  or  three  minutes;,  the  next  time  it  may  be  a  little 
longer,  and  may  gradually  be  lengthened  to  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  If  the  water  is  rather  cold,  one  should  not  remain  in 
more  than  five  or  ten  minutes;  if  it  is  very  cold,  not  more  than 
three  or  four  seconds, — just  long  enough  to  get  the  impression  of 
cold  upon  the  skin.  Fleshy  people  can  remain  in  the  water 
longer  than  thin  people,  and  adults  longer  than  the  very  young. 

>TpHE  BENEFIT  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  SEA  BATHING  IS  DUE 
first  of  all  to  the  low  temperature  of  the  water,  the  tempera- 
ture of  sea  water  seldom  being  above  70°  or  75°  F.  Water  at 
this  temperature  very  rapidly  extracts  heat  from  the  body,  with 
the  result  that  if  a  person  remains  in  bathing  for  a  very  great 
length  of  time,  he  loses  considerable  heat.  Indeed,  so  large  an 
amount  of  heat  may  be  carried  off  in  this  manner  that  one  will 
suffer  from  shock,  and  the  next  day  he  may  feel  great  depression 
as  the  result.  Fresh  water  is  usually  warmer  than  salt  water; 
but  in  salt  water,  reaction  occurs  more  quickly  than  in  fresh 
water,  so  that  one  may  remain  in  it  a  little  longer.  The  re- 
action after  a  cold  bath  should  always  be  prompt  and  complete. 

COLD  HAS  THE  MARVELOUS  PROPERTY  OF  INCREASING 
VITAL  FUNCTIONING  of  all  kinds.  When  cold  water  is 
applied  to  the  skin,  impulses  are  sent  inward  that  awaken  every 
organ  of  the  body.  When  a  person  dashes  into  cold  water,  the 
first  thing  he  does  is  to  draw  a  deep  breath;  the  lungs  swell 
out,  a  deep  inspiration  is  taken,  and  the  heart  begins  to  beat 
with  wonderfully  increased  vigor  and  strength.  This  deep 
breathing  is  purely  involuntary,  just  as  is  the  jerking  of  the  leg 
when  the  bottom  of  the  foot  is  titillated ;  it  is  one  of  the  organic 
functions  carried  on  by  the  bodily  forces  entirely  independent 
of  the  will. 
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This  deep  breathing  increases  lung  activity,  thus  brings  in 
more  oxygen ;  it  increases  heart  activity,  so  that  the  blood  is  cir- 
culated with  greater  force;  hence  we  have  more  blood  and 
purer  blood  carried  into  every  tissue  of  the  body.  The  result 
is  a  stirring  up  of  the  bodily  forces,  and  a  distribution  through- 
out the  system  of  a  larger  amount  of  highly  vitalized  and 
oxygenated  blood.  The  blood-making  powers  of  the  body  are 
increased  by  cold  water  applications. 

A  NOTHER  VERY  IMPORTANT  ACTIVITY  which  is  increased 
by  the  application  of  cold  or  by  cold  bathing  is  the  di- 
gestive function,  by  which  the  food  is  absorbed  and  taken  into 
the  blood.  The  application  of  cold  water  to  the  skin  has  the 
effect  to  stimulate  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Every  one 
knows  the  effect  of  taking  a  walk  on  a  cool  morning,  or  a  cold 
plunge — of  the  appetite  it  gives.  Digestion,  as  well  as  appe- 
tite, is  wonderfully  stimulated  by  cold.  That  is  why  ihe  Eskimo 
can  live  on  blubber  and  other  food,  the  digestion  of  which  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  the  ordinary  stomach  in  our  climate. 

All  the  functions  of  the  body  are  stimulated  by  a  general 
application  of  cold  water  or  cold  air. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health  has  been  telling 
the  people  of  the  Sunflower  State  how  to  reach  old  age.  "To 
attain  old  age,"  says  a  bulletin,  which  it  issued  recently,  "we 
have  to  relieve  ourselves  from  worry,  strains  and  anxieties, 
withdraw  periodically  from  the  whirl  of  effortful  existence, 
modify  our  diet,  omit  the  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and 
spend  reasonably  long  periods  of  the  time  under  pleasant  condi- 
tions in  practical  retirement.  Above  all,  amusement  should  be 
simplified  and  accepted  rather  than  sought  after.  Only  vege- 
table and  semi-animal  foods  should  be  eaten." 
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Dr.  John  Lovett  Morse,  of  Harvard  University  Medical 
School,  had  a  word  to  say  in  a  recent  lecture  about  that  foe  of 
healthy  childhood,  the  doting  grandmother.  "One  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  proper  feeding  of  young  children," 
said  the  Doctor,  "is  the  opposition  and  interference  of  grand- 
mothers. It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  majority  of  women,  al- 
though they  have  been  good  mothers  and  have  brought  up 
their  own  children  sensibly,  show  no  reason  whatever  in  matters 
relating  to  their  grandchildren.  They  are  willing  to  give  them 
anything  and  everything  to  eat,  and  will,  in  fact,  go  out  of  their 
way  to  do  so.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  curious 
anomaly  is  they  are  not  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  children 
when  they  are  sick.  They  had  to  take  care  of  their  own 
children  when  they  were  sick,  and  consequently  took  good 
care  that  they  did  not  get  sick.  They  do  not  have  to  take  care 
of  their  grandchildren,  and  consequently  are  not  so  careful." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

To  Keep  the  Baby  Comfortable  in  Hot  Weather — 

IVE  HIM  COOL  SPONGE  BATHS  or  cool  neutral  baths.  The 
child  a  year  or  more  of  age  may  be  allowed  short  periods 
of  play  in  the  bath  tub  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  94°  Play 
things  that  float,  dishes  with  which  he  can  dip  water,  etc.,  will 
make  the  time  pass  all  too  rapidly. 

Vary  the  amount  and  kind  of  his  clothing  to  suit  the  temper- 
ature. 

Give  him  plenty  of  fresh  air  night  and  day.  However,  don't 
compel  him  to  get  all  he  needs  lying  "bunched  up"  in  his  cab 
among  fluffy  feather  pillows.  Provide  him  a  comfortable 
mattress  in  some  cool  place  where  he  can  lie  straight  and  stretch 
and  kick  at  will. 
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Protect  him  at  all  times  from  flies,  mosquitoes  and  other 
tormenting  insects. 

Give  him  often  a  drink  of  cool  water,  from  a  source  known  to 
be  pure  or  of  water  which  has  been  boiled,  cooled  and  kept  in  a 
stoppered  bottle. 

Have  stated  times  for  feeding  and  feed  regularly,  not  when- 
ever the  baby  cries.  Avoid  over-feeding,  especially  in  hot 
weather. 

If  not  breast-fed,  feed  by  schedule  or  quantity  according  to 
age,  as  directed  by  some  competent  authority. 

Use  only  certified  or  pasteurized  milk  and  exercise  the  great- 
est care  as  to  cleanliness  in  every  particular,  and  especially  screen 
the  food  from  dust  and  flies. 

Discard  pacifiers;  they  are  always  a  source  of  injury  to  the 
little  one. 

Don't  use  soothing  syrups,  or  any  patent  nostrums. 
If  the  baby  is  ailing,  call  a  trained  nurse  or  physician  to  direct 
its  care.  E.  E.  K. 

V    V  ¥ 

ONE  OF  THE  SUREST  SIGNS  of  lessening  race  vitality  is 
a  lowering  birth-rate.  Almost  without  exception  the  civilized 
countries  of  today  find  themselves  confronted  with  the  problems 
of  their  own  continuance.  The  general  situation  is  reflected  by 
statistics  for  Scotland,  recently  available,  which  give  a  birth- 
rate for  1913  of  25.5  per  1,000,  the  lowest  ever  recorded. 
Some  idea  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  this  is  twenty-eight  per  cent  lower  than  the  figures  for 
1  8 76.  There  were  4 7,4 76  more  births  than  deaths  in  1913,  or 
4,487  below  the  average  of  the  increases  for  the  preceding 
twenty-five  years,  and  6,799  below  that  for  the  previous  ten 
years. 
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THERE  is  no  use  talking  about  personal  liberty  in  the 
matter  of  alcoholism  until  mental  defectives,  the  weak  willed, 
people  with  deficient  education  in  the  matter  of  alcoholism  and 
its  effects,  and  even  people  of  sound  judgment  but  who  must 
react  constantly  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  and  seven  days  a 
week  to  the  depressing  effects  of  poverty — until  all  these  classes 
of  people  shall  have  opportunity  equally  with  their  more  fortu- 
nate brothers  to  exercise  freedom  of  an  enlightened  and  emanci- 
pated will.  If  the  strongly  individualistic  defenders  of  alcohol 
want  to  see  ushered  in  that  glorious  day  when  men  can  drink 
their  fill  with  none  to  say  them  nay,  they  should  get  into  the 
fight  for  race  betterment  through  the  elimination  of  poverty,  bad 
housing,  evil  conditions  of  labor,  long  hours,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  eugenics — and  the  chances  are  that  under  more  ideal 
living  conditions,  neither  they  nor  the  class  of  people  they  have 
helped  to  rise  will  longer  have  any  appetite  for  degrading  drink 
of  any  kind. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Helping  the  Milk  Man 

l^OW  THAT  THE  TYPHOID  DAYS  are  upon  us,  the  problem 
of  pure  milk  again  confronts  us,  insistent  in  its  demands 
that  it  be  regarded  seriously  as  a  factor  in  the  immunity  of 
infants  not  only  to  typhoid,  but  to  other  ravages  which  flourish  in 
hot  weather.  And  the  reader  will  perhaps  permit  us  here  a  pref- 
atorial  suggestion:  are  we  not  marking  time  when  we  confine 
our  clean-milk  agitation  to  berating  the  milk  dealer?  The  dis- 
tribution of  milk  is  one  of  the  few  fields  in  which  we  have 
made  little  progress,  so  far  as  a  working  understanding  between 
dealer  and  consumer  is  concerned.  Long  ago  (as  measured  in 
terms  of  the  pure- food  crusade)  we  put  the  matter  up  squarely 
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to  the  grocer.    We  told  him  he  was  to  furnish  clean  groceries 
or  he  was  to  sell  none  at  all.  But — and  here  is  the  point — we 
gave  him  to  understand  that  we  were  willing  to  pay  for  cleanli- 
ness and  purity.    This  we  have  never  done  with  the  milkman, 
except  largely  in  the  case  of  hospitals  and  other  consumers  where 
absolute  purity  is  imperative.    We  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
drift  into  the  habit  of  scolding  him  because  his  milk  was  dirty, 
without  at  the  same  time  holding  ourselves  ready  to  pay  him  for 
the  extra  equipment  and  labor  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  ; 
quality.    The  cost  of  production  must  vary  greatly,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  in  most  communities  the  dealer  cannot  put  in  an 
adequate  plant  and  deliver  certified  milk  to  the  consumer  at  an  <■ 
advance  of  one  cent  or  even  two  cents  a  quart:  the  chances  are  ( 
he  will  add  fifty  per  cent,  and,  where  labor  is  high,  seventy-five 
per  cent. 

T>  Y  CERTIFIED  MILK  is  meant  milk  that  has  been  produced  by  j 

a  trustworthy  dairyman — we  quote  from  a  definition  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau  and  Professor  R.  A.  Pearson  for  , 
the  Certified  Milk  Producers'  Association  of  America — and  j 
"prescribed  by  a  medical  milk  commission.     The  dairyman 
shall  enter  into  a  legal  contract  with  the  commission,  in  which 
he  shall  agree  to  comply  with  all  its  requirements. 

"Certified  milk  shall  be  obtained  from  healthy,  tuberculin- 
tested  cows  under  veterinary  inspection ;  all  persons  who  directly 
or  indirectly  come  in  contact  with  the  milk  shall  be  under  medical 
supervision;  and  the  milk  itself  shall  be  subjected  to  periodical 
bacteriological,  chemical,  and  other  tests. 

"Certified  milk  should  be  free  from  harmful  germs  and  shall 
contain  relatively  few  of  the  common  bacteria.  It  should  not 
contain  more  than  10,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimetre,  and 
shall  not  contain  on  an  average  more  than  1 0,000  bacteria  per 
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cubic  centimetre — this  average  shall  be  based  upon  bacteriologi- 
cal examinations  covering  a  period  of  ninety  days,  and  the 
counts  shall  be  made  at  least  once  a  week  during  this  time. 

"Certified  milk  must  be  bottled  at  the  point  of  production, 
rapidly  chilled,  kept  cold,  and  delivered  promptly  to  the  con- 
sumer. After  it  is  once  chilled,  the  temperature  of  certified  milk 
should  at  no  time  go  above  45°  F.,  but  never  below  32°  F. 

"Certified  milk  shall  be  normal  milk;  that  is,  neither  heated, 
frozen  nor  altered  in  any  way  except  strained  and  cooled. 

"Certified  milk  shall  be  of  uniform  quality  and  contain  not 
less  than  3.8  per  centum  nor  more  than  4.2  per  centum  of  fat, 
unless  it  is  labeled  otherwise,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  vary 
more  than  0.2  per  centum  from  the  amount  stated  on  the  label. 

"Certified  milk  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat; 
shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  any  preservative  what- 
ever, except  cold;  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  light, 
electricity,  pressure,  or  any  special  force  or  agency  of  any  kind 
for  any  purpose;  no  substance  of  any  kind  shall  be  added  to 
the  milk  for  any  purpose;  and  no  part  of  the  milk  shall  be  re- 
moved." 

T  T  IS  PERFECTLY  APPARENT  that  when  all  milk  is  produced 
under  certified  or  equivalent  conditions  there  will  be  no 
summer-milk  problem,  except  so  far  as  concerns  the  care  of 
milk  after  it  reaches  the  consumer. 

PASTEURIZED  MILK  is  milk  that  has  been  submitted  to  a 
temperature  of  1  50°  F.  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  any 
germs  that  may  be  present.  There  is  this  objection  to  pasteuriza- 
tion, that  it  has  a  tendency  to  coagulate  the  albumin,  while  it 
also  does  not  remove  inorganic  filth.  But  at  the  present 
day,    when    most    people    must    accept   whatever    milk  is 
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brought  to  them,  milk  for  the  infant  should  be  pasteurized,  a 
simple  process  being  as  follows:  set  the  bottle  of  milk  in  a 
vessel  containing  water  and  heat  the  water  until  the  milk  reaches 
a  temperature  of  150°,  then  remove  from  the  stove  and  allow 
to  stand  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  in  the  water.  Next  put 
the  milk  in  a  sterilized  bottle,  and  keep  cool  until  used.  This 
does  not  wholly  free  the  milk  from  bacteria,  and  does  not  at 
all  affect  the  filth  with  which  it  may  be  filled,  but  it  destroys 
many  of  the  more  dangerous  germs,  and  is  far  more  wholesome 
than  sterilization. 

TUT  ILK  IS  STERILIZED  BY  HEATING  IT  TO  A  TEMPERATURE 
of  250°  F.  for  fifteen  minutes,  or  boiling  it  for  half  an 
hour  on  three  successive  days.  Sterilization,  however,  so 
changes  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  milk  and  imparts  so 
unpleasing  a  flavor  that  it  is  not  to  be  recommended.  So  far 
as  the  ordinary  householder  is  concerned,  then,  the  problem  is, 
after  getting  the  best  grade  of  milk  to  be  found  in  his  market,  in 
case  the  milk  is  not  certified  to  render  it  as  sterile  as  possible  in 
the  most  hygienic  manner,  and  once  the  milk  is  in  the  house  to 
take  precautions  that  will  keep  the  germs  from  multiplying. 
Pasteurization  accomplishes  the  first  object,  and  attention  to  a 
few  rules  the  latter. 

A  S  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE  AFTER  THE  MILK  REACHES  THE 
DOOR  place  it  on  ice  without  removing  the  cap.  In  this 
way  the  milk  will  take  on  neither  bacteria  nor  dirt,  nor  the  flavors 
Which  are  apt  to  be  found  in  the  ice  box.  If  the  milk  sours  do 
not  blame  the  iceman  without  at  first  investigating  the  ice  box. 
A  thermometer  will  show  whether  the  temperature  is  below 
50°;  if  it  is  above  this  point  be  pretty  certain  the  trouble  is 
not  necessarily  with  the  dairyman. 
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"D  Y  ALL  MEANS  DO  NOT  EMPTY  THE  BOTTLE  into  a  pitcher 
*^  for  containing  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  do 
not  pour  back  into  the  bottle  milk  that  may  be  left  from  the 
table  serving  or  that  has  been  otherwise  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
bottle  should  be  kept  constantly  capped.  There  are  on  the 
market  several  types  of  metal  caps  that  convert  the  milk  bottle 
into  a  pitcher,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  the  danger  of  con- 
tamination of  any  germs  that  may  linger  about  the  paper  cap. 
In  using  them,  however,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  care- 
fully sterilized  after  each  use. 

npHE  PAPER  CAP,  indeed,  may  be  a  real  source  of  danger. 
*  In  the  journey  from  the  farm  to  consumer  it  is  likely  to 
catch  contamination  of  various  kinds — from  melted  dirty  ice, 
from  dust,  from  unclean  hands,  etc.  Before  removing  the  milk 
from  the  bottle,  clean  the  top  of  the  cap,  and  particularly 
around  the  edge  where  it  fits  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Above 
all,  do  not  use  the  thumb  or  finger  for  removing  the  cap,  but  in- 
sert a  fork  or  other  utensil  that  is  perfectly  clean. 

Zone's  DUTIES  do  not  cease  as  soon  as  the  bottle  is  emptied, 
however.  Every  empty  bottle  should  be  rinsed  in  cold 
water  until  the  glass  is  clear  and  placed  bottom-side  up  to  drain. 
Use  it  for  no  other  purpose  than  as  a  milk  container.  Under 
no  condition  should  it  be  returned  dirty,  for  unless  the  cleansing 
process  at  the  dairy  is  unusually  effective,  or  the  attendants  un- 
usually conscientious  the  bottle  may  be  returned  to  you  (or  to 
some  other  consumer  whose  babies  need  clean  milk)  in  a  filthy 
condition  that  makes  the  rapid  growth  of  germs  inevitable. 

A  TTENTION  TO  THE  ICE  BOX  or  refrigerator  will  be  a  great 
help.    It  should  be  kept  sweet  and  clean  by  being  thor- 
oughly inspected  at  least  once  a  week.    Flush  the  drain  pipe 
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carefully  with  the  ammonia  water,  and  scald  the  pan,  where  a 
pan  is  used,  once  a  day.  A  collecting  tank  located  in  the 
cellar  and  connected  with  the  ice-chest  by  a  long  drain  pipe,  has 
this  drawback,  that  being  in  the  cellar  it  is  more  difficult  to 
cleanse  than  a  pan,  and  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  The  ideal 
drain  is  one  which  is  fed  by  a  short  pipe  into  the  sink.  The 
shortness  of  the  pipe  adds  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
flushing  is  done — and  as  the  sink  is  frequently  scalded  anyhow, 
the  labor  in  connection  with  the  drain  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
This  arrangement  is  possible  in  many  built-in  sinks,  and  in  new 
houses  may  be  especially  provided  for  in  the  plans.  Give  the 
food  compartments  a  weekly  scalding  with  a  solution  of  sal- 
soda. 

npHE  SAME  CARE  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN,  again,  to  the  milk  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  ice-box  until  it  is  eaten.  All  dishes 
in  which  it  is  handled  or  served  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 
This  applies  especially  to  nursing  bottles  for  infants.  Avoid  the 
old  style  bottle  with  long  rubber  tubes  and  nipples,  which  make 
effective  catchers  of  filth  and  germs  and  cannot  be  easily 
cleansed.  The  bottle  should  be  thoroughly  sterilized  after  each 
feeding. 

n^HE  ABOVE  SUGGESTIONS  WILL,  if  put  into  effect,  solve 
^  the  milk  problem  for  the  consumer,  so  far  as  the  home  end  of 
the  traffic  is  concerned.  It  does  not,  of  course,  take  into  con- 
sideration the  desirability  of  milk  as  a  food  for  the  human- 
being,  above  all  for  infants.  Every  woman  should  know  that  no 
animal  can  serve  as  a  wet  nurse  to  the  mother.  Charts  com- 
piled in  Paris  to  demonstrate  the  relative  infant  mortality  of 
breast-fed  and  bottle-fed  babies  from  gastro-intestinal  diseases 
under  one  year  of  age,  show  that  in  certain  of  the  summer 
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months  the  ratio  of  the  latter  to  the  former  in  some  cases  is  as 
seventy-live  is  to  eight;  and  one  week  it  was  reported  as  fifty- 
two  is  to  two.  In  not  every  case,  however,  is  it  possible  for  the 
mother  to  nurse  her  child,  and  where  this  is  true  modified  milk 
comes  to  her  aid.  Modified  milk  is  ordinary  cow's  milk  pre- 
pared after  certain  formulae  to  regulate  the  amount  of  casein 
contained  or  to  eliminate  it  entirely. 

i 

T  N  CERTAIN  OF  OUR  LARGE  CITIES  milk  stations  have  been 
opened  at  which  modified  or  "percentage"  milk  may  be  ob- 
tained: but  most  mothers  will  remain  at  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
milk  which  is  left  at  the  door-step,  until  we  go  to  the  root  of 
the  problem  and  carry  to  success  a  crusade  of  education — 
conducted  not  by  learned  societies  or  by  a  campaign  of  vilifica- 
tion, but  by  informing  the  producer  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as 
possible — strenuous  if  necessary — that  we  will  accept  nothing 
but  clean  milk  with  a  low  germ-count;  and  furthermore,  that 
we  are  prepared  to  pay  more  for  it  just  as  we  are  paying  more 
for  clean  groceries. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Nape,  a  South  American  drug,  has  been  suggested  as  a 
possible  substitute  for  tea,  but  it  is  merely  a  case  of  tweedle- 
dee  and  tweedle-dum.  Nape  and  tea  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  for  nape,  like  tea,  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of 
caffein.  A  traveler  in  South  America  wrote  a  few  years  ago 
an  account  of  the  nape  habit  among  the  natives  of  South 
America,  and  showed  that  the  victims  all  exhibited  symptoms 
similar  to  those  of  tea  and  coffee  poisoning — consequently  the 
leaf  of  the  nape  plant  cannot  be  less  harmful  than  the  leaf  of  the 
tea  and  the  berry  of  the  coffee  plant. 
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The  tango  is  proving  to  be  the  friend  of  the 
FOOT.  Feminine  devotees  of  this  and  other  of  the  new  dances 
have  discovered  that  the  tight  shoes  which  they  have  inherited 
from  the  dark  ages  have  crippled  their  feet  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  unfitted  for  one-steps  because  of  weakened  in-steps.  If 
the  discovery  is  accompanied  by  grim  resolutions  to  begin  a  re- 
form in  footwear,  the  popularity  of  the  tango,  the  maxixe,  et  a/., 
will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Intemperateness  in  Athletics 

T  N  VIEW  OF  THE  FACT  that  "intemperance"  has  become  asso- 
ciated  in  the  popular  mind  with  intemperateness  in  the  use  of 
alcoholic  veberages,  attention  cannot  be  too  often  called  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  other  forms  of  intemperance — inordinate  in- 
dulgence in  athletics,  for  example.  Doctors  Schumaker  and 
Middleton,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  contribute  to  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion a  study  of  various  groups  of  college  athletes  with  reference 
to  the  effect  of  immoderate  exercise  upon  the  heart,  and  arrive 
at  this  conclusion: 

"Athletic  training  leads  at  first  to  physiologic  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart;  but  when  prolonged  and  marked  by  severer  athletic 
contests  it  usually  leads  to  hypertrophy  plus  dilation  of  a 
variable  degree,  frequently  marked  by  valvular  insufficiency. 

"TJUNCTIONALLY  the  hypertrophied  heart,  even  when  dilated 
and  giving  distinct  evidence  of  valvular  insufficiency,  may 
prove  more  fitted  to  carry  a  man  through  a  severe  athletic  con- 
test than  a  normal  heart  would  be.    On  the  other  hand,  acute 
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cardiac  dilation  occurs  more  frequently  in  athletes  and  men  used 
to  severe  muscular  strain  than  in  normal  men,  and  the  ultimate 
effects  are  more  prolonged  and  severe.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  for  normal  human  activities  an  'athletic'  heart  is  dis- 
tinctly disadvantageous." 

^pHIS  IS  NOT  TO  BE  REGARDED  IN  ANY  WAY  as  an  attack 
upon  exercise — not  even  on  college  athletics;  but  merely 
a  protest  against  that  one-sided  form  of  competitive  athletics 
which  exalts  personal  prowess  and  victory,  and  wholly  loses 
sight  of  the  real  aim  of  physical  training:  a  sound  body  as  the 
habition  of  a  sound  mind. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

A  WRITER  in  the  Medical  Record,  Dr.  G.  F.  Boehme, 
says  that  a  number  of  dancers  have  consulted  him  for  pain  in  the 
front  of  the  foot,  and  that  in  every  instance  he  has  discovered 
the  cause  to  be — the  modern  dance!  "The  patient  generally 
awakes  in  the  morning  with  a  slight  pain  in  the  outer  anterior 
aspect  of  the  leg  in  its  lower  third.  At  first  it  is  regarded  as  a 
slight  bruise  or  a  'little  rheumatism.'  During  the  next  few 
days  the  pain  becomes  more  marked  and  a  stiffness  in  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  foot  is  noted.  Going  up  and  down- 
stairs is  painful,  especially  the  latter.  .  .  .  The  latter  day 
dances,  especially  the  tango  and  maxixe,  and  to  some  extent  the 
complicated  figures  of  the  hesitation  waltz,  call  for  great  flexi- 
bility of  the  ankle,  with  much  movement  at  this  point  throughout 
the  various  intricate  steps."  We  shall  probably  witness  a 
struggle  between  the  popularity  of  the  modern  dance  and  the 
popularity  of  the  old,  deforming  shoe — and  may  the  shoe  lose ! 
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It  WAS  EPOCH-MAKING — the  discovery  by  employing  in- 
terests, that  it  paid  them  dollars-and-centswise  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  health  of  their  employees.  It  is  now  time  for  the 
fact  to  become  generally  known  that  it  also  pays  the  community 
at  large  to  take  an  equal  interest  in  the  health  of  one  another 
as  a  community.  For  it  is  true,  as  Lugaro  put  it  in  a  recent 
work,  "Problems  in  Psychiatry,"  that  "the  conviction  has  not 
yet  penetrated  that  the  decadence  of  the  physical  strength  of  the 
worker,  the  diminution  of  the  capacity  for  work,  the  premature 
deaths,  the  degeneration  of  the  race,  the  chronic  diseases  which 
require  long  periods  of  treatment  in  hospitals  and  asylums,  cost 
the  general  economy  of  the  country  more  than  the  expense  which 
would  be  incurred  in  stamping  out  the  evil." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Drugs  Dispensed  With  in  Treating  Malaria 

*\iT  ALARIA  IS  CAUSED  by  the  bite  of  the  anopheles  mosquito. 

The  anopheles  in  biting  a  malaria  infected  animal  takes 
into  its  blood  the  germs  of  this  disease.  The  germs  multiply 
rapidly  and  their  spores  enter  the  mosquito's  salivary  glands. 
When  he  bites,  the  mosquito  bores  a  little  hole,  into  which  he 
injects  a  bit  of  this  malaria-infected  saliva.  In  the  bitten  victim 
these  germs  begin  to  multiply  very  rapidly,  until  they  reach  the 
point  where  they  produce  the  disease  called  malarial  fever,  with 
its  chills  and  fever. 

MALARIA    CAN    BE    GOT    OUT    OF    THE   SYSTEM  VERY 
QUICKLY  by  the  use  of  quinine:  but  quinine — and  this 
cannot  be  said  too  emphatically — does  not  cure  of  itself.  The 
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only  way  in  which  malaria  can  be  cured  is  by  the  white-cells  of 
the  blood  eating  up  the  malaria  germs.  This  is  not  an  easy 
matter,  for  the  germs  are  very  shy,  some  of  them.  They  seem 
to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  white-cells  are  out  after  them, 
so  as  soon  as  they  come  into  existence  they  hide  away  in  the 
blood,  getting  into  the  red  cells  and  hiding  there,  continuing  to 
grow  until  they  get  so  large  that  they  burst  open  the  cells.  Then 
they  disintegrate  and  form  spores,  throwing  off  at  the  same  time 
a  poison  which  they  generate;  and  it  is  this  poison  that  causes 
chills  and  the  fever  that  follows  the  chill. 

"VTow,  ALL  THAT  QUININE  DOES  is  to  weaken  these  parasites 
so  that  they  cannot  escape  from  the  white-cells  so  readily. 
If,  however,  it  is  continued  day  in  and  day  out,  it  weakens  the 
white-cells  to  the  point  where  they  become  so  damaged  that  a 
dose  of  the  drug  brings  on  a  chill,  which  accounts  for  what  is 
known  as  the  "quinine  chill."  In  other  words,  quinine  has 
weakened  the  blood-cells  more  than  have  the  malaria  germs, 
with  the  result  that  the  parasites  improve  their  opportunity  and 
set  up  the  chills. 

»TpHE  BEST  OF  ALL  REMEDIES  is  to  get  out  into  the  country 
where  there  are  no  mosquitoes,  to  get  out  into  the  open  air 
and  store  up  strength  and  vital  resistance.  One  of  the  best 
means  to  this  end  is  the  cold  bath.  A  physician  traveling  in 
Mexico  a  few  years  ago  came  down  one  day  with  a  chill  which 
he  recognized  as  malaria.  When  the  next  chill  was  due  he  took 
a  hot  shower  bath,  chancing  to  be  at  a  mission  station  where 
there  were  facilities  for  water  treatments.  He  took  the  bath  as 
hot  as  he  could  bear  it,  until  the  skin,  as  he  put  it,  was  almost 
parboiled,  and  then  sprang  out  and  had  a  large  pail  of  ice  water 
poured  over  him.    He  was  then  wrapped  up  in  a  Turkish  sheet 
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and  blankets  and  tucked  very  tight  in  bed.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  was  perspiring  very  freely — and  there  was  no  more  malaria. 

*TpHE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THIS  is  simple:    this  application  of 
heat  followed  by  cold  brings  into  the  blood  an  increased 
number  of  white-cells,  which  are  able  to  destroy  the  malaria 
germs,  and  so  break  up  the  fever. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Raw  Cabbage  is  Easily  Digested 

T  T  IS  AN  INTERESTING  FACT  THAT  RAW  CABBAGE  IS  MORE 
*  EASILY  DIGESTED  THAN  COOKED  CABBAGE,  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  it  contains  very  little  starch.  It  has  the  further  ad- 
vantage, too,  of  being  easily  affected  by  the  digestive  fluids, 
provided  it  is  thoroughly  chewed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  readily  attacked  by  bacteria,  with  the  result  that  many 
people  can  eat  it  who  cannot  eat  cooked  cabbage. 

^pHE  WRITER,  several  years  ago,  made  an  experiment  with  a 
given  amount  of  raw  cabbage  and  of  cooked  cabbage. 
Both  were  inoculated  with  a  certain  number  of  bacteria,  put 
away  in  an  incubator  for  three  days,  and  then  examined.  In 
the  cooked  cabbage  the  bacteria  had  multiplied  enormously, 
while  in  the  raw  cabbage  the  bacteria  had  actually  diminished, 
showing  that  the  raw  cabbage  really  possessed  the  power  of 
resisting  the  attack  of  bacteria.  On  this  account,  not  only  cab- 
bage, but  lettuce,  spinach,  turnips  and  similar  foods  may  be 
eaten  raw  to  very  good  advantage,  provided  one  likes  them  in 
this  form. 
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Starling,  an  English  physician,  discovered  that  the  digestive 
juices  are  not  active  unless  they  are  first  acted  upon  by  some 
other  substance.  That  is  to  say,  they  require  an  activator.  For 
instance,  the  lower  part  of  the  pylorus  produces  a  substance 
known  as  "gastrin,"  which  stimulates  the  gastric  juice  and 
renders  it  active.  Likewise,  the  pancreatin  does  not  act  by 
itself,  but  is  activated  by  "kinase,"  a  substance  found  in  the 
intestine  below  the  stomach  and  set  free  by  the  hydrochloric  acid 
of  the  gastric  juice. 

HpHE  SAME  PRINCIPLE  IS  FOUND  AT  WORK  IN  MOTHER'S 
*  MILK,  which  contains  activating  substances  that  reinforce 
the  feeble  digestive  juices  of  the  infant  and  enable  it  to  flourish 
and  digest  its  food,  whereas  on  another  diet  it  does  not  do  so 
well.  An  illustration  is  seen  in  the  case  of  babies  who  become 
emaciated  and  rickety  on  sterilized  cow's  milk,  the  activating 
substance  being  destroyed  in  the  process  of  sterilization.  Raw 
vegetables,  too,  contain  substances  that  activate  the  digestive 
juices  of  the  body  and  thus  stimulate  nutritional  processes  in  a 
remarkable  manner. 

A  EUROPEAN  PHYSIOLOGIST  reported  before  the  Interna- 
tional  Congress  of  Hygiene,  held  in  Washington,  the  results 
of  some  interesting  experiments,  in  which  he  found  that  lentils 
contained  activating  substances  in  very  large  proportion,  as  also 
potatoes;  in  the  case  of  beans  boiled  at  ordinary  temperature, 
activating  substances  were  present,  while  if  the  beans  were 
cooked  at  a  temperature  of  240° — a  temperature  used  in  can- 
ning baked  beans — these  activating  principles  were  destroyed, 
which  undoubtedly  explains  why  sailors  get  scurvy,  even  though 
they  carry  to  sea  a  supply  of  tinned  vegetable  foods. 
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T  T  IS  WELL  AT  EACH  MEAL  TO  EAT  SOME  UNCOOKED  FOOD 
*  — a  handful  of  lettuce,  say,  or  a  cucumber.  We  do  not  take 
them  as  a  luxury,  as  was  formerly  thought,  but  in  response  to  a 
natural  demand  of  the  system. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
What  We  Know  About  Rum 

^pHE  READERS  OF  Everybody's  will  find  in  the  June  number 
of  that  excellent  journal  a  unique  editorial  feature  entitled, 
"What  we  Know  about  Rum,"  an  open  forum  of  discussion, 
pro  and  con,  of  the  subject  of  alcohol  from  a  physiologic, 
economic  and  sociologic  standpoint.  One  of  the  writers,  Dr. 
Rock  Sleyster,  presents  some  remarkable  evidence  taken  from 
the  lives  of  592  inmates  of  a  hospital  for  the  criminal  insane,  of 
which  he  was  at  one  time  superintendent.  The  figures  given  by 
the  writer  are  as  follows: 

Of  this  number  217,  or  36.8,  were  the  sons  of  drunken 
fathers. 

Of  this  number  239,  or  40.0,  were  addicted  to  the  use  of 
alcohol  before  reaching  the  age  of  fifteen. 

Of  this  number  311,  or  52.5,  habitually  drank  to  excess. 

Of  this  number  but  57,  or  9.6,  were  abstainers. 

Of  this  number  384,  or  64.9,  spent  their  evenings  in  saloons, 
at  cheap  shows,  or  on  the  streets.  Of  these  three  attractions 
the  saloon  was  the  best  drawing  card. 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  damaging  testimony,  evidence 
which  can  be  duplicated  in  every  part  of  the  country,  a  man 
who  is  financially  interested  in  the  liquor  traffic  has  the  face  to 
come  forward  in  the  discussion  and  defend  the  drug  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  the  use  but  the  abuse  of  alcohol  that  renders 
it  harmful! 
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When  tea  was  first  brought  to  England,  about 
the  year  1665,  it  was  served  experimentally  for  eating  from  a 
bowl,  like  spinach.  Evidently  the  experiment  did  not  meet  with 
favor,  since  for  a  long  time  after  that  it  was  regarded  as  a 
deadly  drug  and  people  who  sold  it  were  in  disrepute. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Life  Insurance  Company  Urges  Non-Meat  Diet 

T  T  IS  A  PRETTY  GOOD  SIGN  of  the  times  that  life  insurance 
companies  are  coming  to  see  a  relation  between  health  and 
efficiency  of  living  on  the  one  hand  and  the  eating  of  meat  on 
the  other.  When  a  great  company  talks  about  health  to  a 
policy  holder,  be  sure  its  aim  is  naturally  to  lengthen  his  life, 
and  therefore  to  make  him  a  better  risk.  In  other  words,  it  pays 
a  life  insurance  company  to  help  its  risks  to  be  healthy — and, 
we  ask,  by  the  same  token  should  it  not  pay  the  risk  himself  as 
well? 

*TpHIS  NEW  ATTITUDE  towards  eating  is  illustrated  by  a  re- 
cent  number  of  the  "Health  Bulletin"  published  by  the 
Postal  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  gives  some  most  sensible 
and  practicable  hints  on  diet.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  calories 
or  heat-units  furnished  by  our  food,  says  the  Bulletin  should  be 
of  the  fuel-class,  namely,  butter,  cream,  fats,  oils,  three-tenths 
potatoes,  breads,  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables,  six-tenths.  "Only 
about  one-tenth  of  the  heat-units  or  calories  in  our  food  should 
come  from  protein,  and  if  there  is  much  expenditure  of  energy 
and  a  large  amount  of  fuel-food  is  taken,  the  proportion  should 
be  less, 
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"Even  during  growth  but  little  protein  is  needed — only 
about  seven  per  cent  of  the  food-value  as  shown  by  analysis 
of  human  milk.  As  protein  from  other  sources  is  less  readily 
utilized,  about  ten  per  cent  is  required  during  adult  life. 

""Cor  maintenance  and  repair  after  maturity,  the 
**•  protein  requirement  is  less  than  during  the  growing  period, 
the  need  decreasing  with  advancing  years.  With  this  qualifi- 
cation as  to  age  it  may  be  stated  that  the  protein  requirement  is 
practically  stationary;  that  is,  no  matter  what  the  degree  of 
activity  or  the  amount  of  muscular  work  performed,  the  body 
requires  the  same  amount  of  protein  daily,  about  seventy  to 
seventy-five  grams  (2.2  to  2.4  oz.)  for  a  man  of  average 
weight — (70  kilos)  155  pounds.  With  increased  muscular 
work,  the  energy-  or  fuel-foods  should  be  increased.  Neither 
muscular  growth  nor  muscular  endurance  can  be  increased  by 
meat-eating  or  forced  protein-feeding. 

"So  the  human  furnace  needs  chiefly  coal,  not  bricks  or 
mortar. 

"For  warmth  and  power  and  work,  eat  the  starches,  sugar 
and  fats  rather  than  the  high-protein  foods,  and  eat  what  you 
can  most  readily  digest. 

"*"pHERE  ARE  ENOUGH  HEAT-UNITS  in  a  pound  of  lard  to 
supply  the  average  man  with  energy  for  thirty-six  hours, 
but  only  an  Esquimo  could  successfully  cope  with  such  a 
ration. 

"Bread,  cereals,  potatoes,  starchy  vegetables,  etc.,  thor- 
oughly chewed  and  tasted,  afford  the  most  valuable  sources  of 

energy. 

"Of  course  a  moderate  amount  of  protein-foods  and  re- 
pair-foods is  needed,  but  do  not  rely  solely  upon  meat,  eggs, 
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fish  or  fowl.  There  are  many  cheaper  sources  of  protein. 
Cheese  and  nuts  are  rich  in  protein,  also  peas,  beans  and  lentils. 
Bread,  cereals  and  milk  also  contain  a  substantial  proportion 
of  protein. 

"Tt  IS  EVIDENT,  therefore,  that  an  ordinary  mixed  diet  that 
contains  any  considerable  quantity  of  meat  or  flesh-food 
must  necessarily  contain  an  excess  of  protein." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

THERE  RECENTLY  DIED  in  Sparkill,  New  York,  Charles 
Weiner,  1 04  years  of  age.  His  longevity  he  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  his  diet  consisted  almost  wholly  of  vegetables  and  that 
he  never  smoked. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Her  Stomach  Flopped — A  Mind  Cure  Experience 

Hp  HE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  OVER  THE  BODY  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  a  very  bad 
dyspepsia.  She  had  tried  various  remedies,  but  with  little  benefit. 
Finally  she  learned  of  a  Christian  Scientist  in  a  city  a  few 
hundred  miles  distant  who  cured  people  by  the  absent  treat- 
ment method.  She  engaged  him  to  give  her  daily  treatments. 
The  duty  of  the  Christian  Scientist  for  the  money  paid  him  was 
to  sit  in  his  office  at  three  o'clock  every  afternoon  and  think  of 
this  woman's  case,  the  stomach  to  be  healed  by  this  process. 
At  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks  the  patient  reported  herself 
as  wonderfully  improved.  "I  know  it  is  helping  me,"  she  said, 
"because  every  afternoon  when  I  sit  for  the  treatment,  exactly 
at  three  o'clock  I  can  feel  something  flop  in  my  stomach." 
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Now  the  interesting  fact  about  the  cure  was  that  the 
Scientist  did  not  begin  to  think  about  her  case  until  twenty 
minutes  later  than  she  did.  They  had  forgotten  to  make  the 
proper  arrangement  for  the  difference  in  time. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Brief  Review  of  the  Fly  Problem 

EMEMBER  always  that  with  flies  as  with  all  other  evils  pre- 
vention  counts  for  more  than  any  remedy. 
Keep  your  premises  so  clean  that  flies  will  find  no  place  to 
breed.    If  you  have  neighbors  interest  them  in  keeping  clean  too. 
Use  outdoor  fly  traps.    Screen  the  windows  and  doors. 

T  F  FLIES  GET  INSIDE  destroy  them.    Swatters  are  cheap  and 

*  a  good  inexpensive  poison  for  flies  can  be  made  by  adding 
two  tablespoon fuls  of  formalin  to  a  mixture  of  one  cup  of  milk 
and  one  cup  of  water.  Partially  fill  a  saucer  with  this,  adding  a 
few  tiny  islands  of  bread  for  the  flies  to  rest  on  while  they 
drink,  and  leave  where  they  are  most  apt  to  congregate.  No 
other  liquid  or  water  should  be  available,  else  the  fly  will  prefer 
something  else  to  the  poison. 

"PURCHASE  YOUR  FOOD  SUPPLIES  of  dealers  who  tolerate 

*  no  flies;  nevertheless,  do  not  fail  to  wash  thoroughly  all 
fruits  and  greens  before  using.  Flies  may  have  come  in 
contact  with  them  somewhere  along  the  route.  Leave  no  invita- 
tions out  in  the  form  of  uncovered  foods.  Screen  the  baby  in 
his  carriage  and  crib  from  flies.  Plan  to  keep  the  insects  en- 
tirely away  from  the  helpers,  the  feeble  and  invalid. 


New  Medical  Discoveries 

of  Interest  to  Lay  Readers 


Alternating  Hot  and  Cold  Baths  for  Blood- Pressure 

*TpWO  DISTINGUISHED  FRENCH  PHYSICIANS,  Dausset  and 
*  Hanriot,  report  the  employment  of  the  alternating  hot  and 
cold  bath  in  a  case  of  blood-pressure  with  decided  success.  The 
blood-pressure  was  taken  in  a  warm  bath  and  then  again  in  a 
hot  bath  at  107.6  to  120°  F.  After  one  or  two  minutes  of 
this,  cold  water  was  added  until  the  temperature  was  lowered 
to  cold.  The  vascular  system  is  exercised  to  a  remarkable  ex- 
tent by  these  temperature  changes  in  the  twenty-minute  bath, 
though  the  changes  are  so  gradual  that  there  is  no  sudden  shock. 
They  report  that  oxidation  processes  are  promoted,  heat  pro- 
duction is  regulated,  and  sluggish  elimination  whipped  up, 
while  the  reflexes  are  brought  back  into  physiologic  limits. 

¥    ^  ^ 

Physiological  Dietetics 

Sternberg,  a  German  physician,  writing  in  a  Ber- 
*^  •  lin  medical  journal  says  that  the  physiology  of  dietetics 
is  monopolizing  popular  interest  to  the  undue  exclusion  of  at- 
tention to  the  psychology  of  the  subject.  He  insists  that  our 
senses  of  smell  and  taste  recognize  chemical  changes  more  sensi- 
tive than  can  be  detected  with  chemical  tests.  Warmed-over 
dishes  are  not  relished  as  at  first,  some  chemical  change  having 
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occurred  in  them  that  has  rendered  them  less  wholesome  because 
less  palatable.  Loss  of  appetite,  disgust,  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
finally  some  dietary  deficiency  disease,  form  the  sequence,  and 
loss  of  relish  should  warn  that  we  have  entered  on  the  down- 
ward slope.  Sternberg  emphasizes  anew  that  the  science  of 
cooking  embraces  far  more  than  merely  applied  chemistry  and 
physics  and  the  employment  of  heat.  It  is  rather  applied 
physiology  of  the  sense,  applied  esthetics  and  applied  psychology. 
It  is  a  matter  of  taste  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Relation  of  Protein  to  Pernicious  Anemia 

A  CCORDING  TO  Dr.  A.  CEDERBERD,  in  the  Berliner 
fylinische  Wochenschrift,  pernicious  anemia  is  the  results  of 
the  introduction  into  the  blood  through  a  constitutionally  weak 
intestinal  wall  of  products  which  result  from  the  metabolism  of 
protein.  A  conclusive  bit  of  evidence  which  proves  this  view  is 
the  fact  that  when  the  intestinal  wall  is  rendered  permeable  by 
certain  substances  anemia  results,  the  case  recovering  when  these 
substances  are  removed.  Doctor  Cederberg  urges  the  restric- 
tion to  the  lowest  possible  amount  of  the  intake  of  protein  sub- 
stances. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

English  Physician  Advocates  Sensible  Treatment  of 
Intestinal  Toxemia 

"PVR.  D.  C.  WATSON,  an  eminent  British  physician,  discusses 
"■^  the  subject  of  intestinal  toxemia  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  and  takes  a  very  enlightened  view 
of  the  dietetic  treatment  of  these  cases.    The  diet,  he  says, 
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should  comprise  bread  and  milk,  farinaceous  food,  green  vege- 
tables, and  fruits.  Patients  who  are  especially  prone  to  in- 
testinal auto-intoxication  have  a  relatively  weak  digestive  power. 
Their  diet  must  therefore  be  a  simple  one.  All  foods  that 
are  difficult  to  digest  should  be  excluded  from  the  dietary,  and 
the  various  "extras"  which  can  be  indulged  in  with  impunity  by 
healthy  subjects  must  be  rigorously  withheld. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Hot  Applications  in  Eye  Troubles 

O  OME  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO  AN  EMINENT  NEW  YORK 
M  SURGEON  was  told  by  his  oculist  that  cataract  was  forming 
upon  his  eyes.  It  occurred  to  him  that  possibly  bathing  his 
eyes  in  hot  water  might  do  some  good,  and  he  tried  it.  He 
applied  hot  water  to  his  eyes  three  times  a  day,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  succeeded  in  preventing  the  growth  of  cataract,  and 
his  eyes  are  now  in  such  fine  condition  that  he  is  able  at  the  age 
of  ninety  to  read  coarse  print  without  glasses.  There  is  a 
wonderful  power  in  hot  water,  and  while  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  hot  water  will  cure  every  man's  cataract,  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  sovereign  remedies  for  almost  every  sou  of 
eye  trouble. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Nephritis  Benefited  by  Low-Protein  Diet 

T\  R.  H.  D.  ARNOLD,  of  Boston,  in  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  discusses  among  other  problems  in  nephritis 
the  question  of  diet.  Nephritic  patients,  he  claims,  "do  better 
on  a  low-protein  diet,  which  requires  less  functional  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  kidneys.     The  degree  to  which  the  protein 
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should  be  cut  down  depends  on  the  degree  of  impairment  of 
renal  functions.  A  rough  estimate  can  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  allowing  ninety  grams  of  protein  in  the  lightest  cases  and 
about  forty  grams  in  the  severe  or  advanced  cases.  Inter- 
mediate grades  should  have  an  amount  of  protein  between  these 
extremes,  varying  according  to  the  severity  of  the  disease." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  Effects  of  Tobacco  Poisoning 

TjAVARGER,  in  a  recent  German  medical  journal,  reports 
twenty-one  cases  of  disturbances  of  the  heart  due  to  the 
use  of  tobacco.  The  first  symptom  is  palpitation,  continued 
use  bringing  arhythmia  and  intermittent  or  abnormally  slow 
or  fast  pulse,  with  sensations  of  oppression,  precordial  distress, 
weakness  and  insufficiency  of  the  myocardium,  dyspnea,  cardial 
asthma,  cyanosis  and  finally  fatal  paralysis  of  the  heart.  Types 
of  all  these  are  included  in  the  cases  he  reports,  six  with  fatal 
paralysis  of  the  heart.  It  is  his  impression  that  abuse  of  cigar 
smoking  has  the  most  deadening  influence,  sense  and  memory 
becoming  less  acute  and  the  heart  suffering  more  than  from 
excessive  cigarette  smoking.  With  the  latter  the  symptoms  of 
abnormal  excitability  of  the  nervous  system  predominate.  The 
dependence  of  certain  gastro-intestinal  disturbances  on  nicotin 
poisoning  has  been  confirmed  innumerable  times,  he  says,  by 
their  appearance  and  disappearance  parallel  to  abuse  and  ab- 
stention from  smoking.  They  range  from  common  lack  of  ap- 
petite, diarrhea  or  constipation  to  extreme  emaciation  and  gastric 
ulcer;  the  latter  may  be  the  direct  result  of  defective  blood- 
supply  from  vascular  spasm  or  weak  heart  action,  these  factors 
being  possibly  supplemented  by  swallowing  the  smoke  and 
particles  of  tobacco. 
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Hydrotherapy  Found  Useful  in  Nervous  Diseases 

"TV  R.  W.  WEYGANDT,  an  eminent  German  physician,  recently 
reported  his  experience  with  the  effect  of  water  treatments 
in  cases  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases.  The  continuous  tepid 
bath  has  not  only  a  tranquilizing  action,  he  says,  but  it  aids  in 
the  healing  of  skin  affections.  In  the  thousands  of  cases  in 
which  he  has  applied  it  he  has  rarely  noted  any  by-effects.  The 
continuous  bath  is  particularly  useful  in  warding  off  decubitus 
in  elderly  paretics,  which  so  often  hastens  the  fatal  outcome  in 
progressive  paralysis.  He  asserts  that  in  his  experience  the 
continuous  bath  has  had  particularly  beneficial  effects  on  the  me- 
tabolism, and  that  several  of  his  patients  have  improved  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  could  return  to  business,  while  in 
numerous  other  cases  it  has  prolonged  life  for  years.  He  found 
the  continuous  bath  an  important  aid  for  neurasthenics;  the 
effect  is  more  dependable  than  mere  bed  rest,  as  he  found  by 
personal  experience  during  a  nervous  brakdown  from  over-work. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  Conservation  of  Birds 

TTENRY  W.  HENSHAW,  Chief  of  the  Biological  Survey, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a  recent 
communication  to  the  National  Geographic  Society,  presents  an 
argument  for  the  conservation  of  birds,  which,  while  not  entirely 
new,  is  yet  too  seldom  given  the  weight  which  it  deserves.  "The 
value  of  birds  to  the  farmer  is  plain  enough,"  says  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw,  "but  we  do  not  usually  think  of  birds  as  having  any 
direct  relation  to  the  public  health.  To  prove  that  they  do, 
however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  500  mosquitoes  have 
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been  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  single  night-hawk ;  that  in  a  kill- 
deer's  stomach  hundreds  of  the  larvae  of  the  salt-marsh  mosquito 
have  been  found,  and  that  many  shore  birds  greedily  devour 
-  mosquito  larvae.  As  mosquitoes  are  known  to  carry  the  germs 
of  such  serious  diseases  as  typhoid,  malaria  and  dengue  fever,  it 
is  evident  that  by  destroying  such  germs  the  birds  are  conferring 
a  distinct  benefit  on  man.  It  may  be  added  that  not  infrequently 
ticks  are  eaten  by  birds  and  that  the  tick  where  it  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  spread  of  Texas  fever  among  cattle  has  been  fre- 
quently found  in  the  stomach  of  a  bobwhite." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
It  Lacked  Meat 

HE  ADVOCATES  OF  MEAT-EATING  tell  with  gusto  a  story 
about  Carlyle,  who  was  a  chronic  dyspeptic,  a  victim  of 
hyperacidity,  and  who  once  tried  vegetarianism  apparently  with- 
out success,  since  after  a  trial  of  three  months  he  reported  he 
was  obliged  to  destroy  everything  he  had  written  during  this 
period,  finding  that  it  "lacked  meat." 

T  T  IS  ENTIRELY  POSSIBLE  that  Carlyle  had  some  reason  for 
thinking  his  vegetarian  experiment  not  a  success.  Persons 
suffering  from  hyperacidity  are  usually  more  comfortable  on 
meat  food  than  on  a  farinaceous  diet,  for  the  reason  that  the 
meat  absorbs  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  and  chemically  neutra- 
lizes it,  as  would  soda.  Nevertheless,  it  is  also  true  that  meat 
acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  stomach  and  really  aggravates  the  dis- 
order from  which  it,  for  the  moment,  gives  relief.  The  difficulty 
is'  easily  remedied  by  the  addition  of  an  extra  amount  of  fat  to 
the  diet  and  avoidance  of  salt,  but  this  Carlyle  did  not  know, 
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and  so  doubtless  found  his  acid  dyspepsia  aggravated  by  the 
disuse  of  meat. 

T  T  IS  NOT  FAIR  TO  QUOTE  CARLYLE  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject  of  diet,  for  he  was  not  a  physiologist  and  made  no 
scientific  experiments.  That  he  was  not  a  competent  judge  in 
medical  matters  is  well  shown  by  a  story  told  of  him  by 
Thomas  Bodley  Scott  in  an  essay  on  "Old  Age."  Carlyle's  old 
friend,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  was  very  ill,  so  Carlyle  rode  over 
on  his  old  white  horse  to  inquire  for  him.  He  sent  for  Miss 
Taylor  to  come  to  the  door;  there  was  Carlyle  sitting  on  his 
horse,  and  he  said:  "I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear,  to  hear  your 
father  has  been  so  ill;  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
him,  but  I  have  brought  you  over  a  bottle  of  medicine  which  has 
done  Mrs.  Carlyle  a  great  deal  of  good." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Eating  for  Pleasure 

r\  LD  Doctor  KlTCHINER,  a  famous  English  physician  who, 
a  century  ago,  wrote  an  interesting  book,  "Peptic  Pre- 
cepts," condemned  in  vigorous  terms  those  second  courses 
"which  (served  up  more  to  pamper  the  pride  of  the  Host, 
than  to  gratify  the  appetite  of  the  Guests)  overcome  the 
Stomach,  paralyze  Digestion,  and  seduce  'Children  of  larger 
growth'  to  sacrifice  the  health  and  comfort  of  several  days — 
for  the  Baby-pleasure  of  tickling  their  tongues  for  a  few  minutes 
with  Champagne,  Custards,  and  Trifles,  etc.!!" 

TjATING  FOR  PLEASURE  IS  STILL  IN  FASHION  with  multi- 
tudes,  who  store  up  misery  for  themselves  and  make  busi- 
ness for  doctors  by  pampering  their  palates. 
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Jane  EDDINGTON,  a  popular  writer  on  dietetics,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  need  of  care  in  the  use  of  bran,  which  happily 
is  coming  more  and  more  into  use.  "Wheat  bran  does  not 
keep  well,"  says  Miss  Eddington.  "Little  black  and  more 
or  less  sleepy  residents  are  altogether  too  likely  to  be  found  in 
it.  If  we  do  not  use  our  bag  or  package  of  this  the  day  and 
hour  it  comes  into  the  house  we  cannot  tell  whether  these  resi- 
dents were  present  when  the  package  was  purchasd  or  whether 
it  hatched  out  later.  The  bugs  are  closely  related  to  those 
found  in  other  meals,  but  may  not  be  the  same.  Watch  out  for 
these  when  we  buy  our  bran,  and  exercise  thought  in  caring  for 
it,  making  prompt  use  of  it,  for  it  has  its  perishable  qualities,  like 
eggs  or  milk."  The  best  plan  is  to  use  only  bran  that  has  been 
thoroughly  sterilized,  in  which  form  it  is  perfectly  wholesome. 

¥    ¥  * 

Tuberculosis  From  Tuberculous  Cows 

'T'he  investigation  started  by  the  announcement 
OF  KOCH  at  the  Tuberculosis  Congress  in  London  in  1 892, 
that  bovine  tuberculosis  does  not  produce  serious  infection  in 
man,  resulted  in  the  demonstration  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is 
a  very  important  factor  in  the  production  of  tuberculosis 
disease,  especially  in  children. 

"O  OSENBERG,  of  New  York,  has  recently  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  too  little  consideration  has  been  given  to  this 
source  of  tubercular  infection.  Hess,  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  New  York  milk  supply,  found  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  samples 
of  milk  obtained  on  the  market  capable  of  producing  tuberculosis 
in  guinea  pigs.    The  same  observer  found  among  eighteen  chil- 
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dren  fed  on  cow's  milk  five  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  Beh- 
ring  has  demonstrated  that  among  young  children  in  cities 
twenty-four  out  of  twenty-five  are  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
in  some  form.  Other  observers  have  found  as  high  as 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  children  due 
to  bovine  infection.  It  is  estimated  by  Rosenberg  that  not  less 
than  500  children  die  every  year  from  bovine  tuberculosis  in 
New  York  City  alone. 

T  INVESTIGATIONS  MADE  IN  WASHINGTON,  ROCHESTER 
AND  New  Haven  have  shown  the  presence  of  tuber- 
culosis germs  in  milk  to  the  extent  of  twenty  per  cent  of  all 
specimens  obtained.  The  Health  Department  of  Boston  found 
that  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  animals  furnishing  milk 
to  the  city  were  infected  with  tuberculosis.  Of  five  thousand 
cows  brought  to  the  city  abattoirs  for  slaughter  every  year, 
fully  one  thousand  were  found  to  be  so  badly  diseased  as  to  be 
unfit  for  food,  yet  these  same  cows  a  short  time  before  they  were 
turned  over  to  the  butcher  were  supplying  milk  to  the  city  of 
Boston  and  surrounding  towns.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
tubercle  germs  are  not  only  found  in  milk  but  survive  in  butter 
and  cheese. 

T\OCTOR  ROSENBERG  proposes  as  the  only  remedy  for  this 
source  of  infection  the  treatment  of  cows  which  furnish  milk, 
by  means  of  a  specially  prepared  serum  through  which  they  may 
be  rendered  immune  to  tuberculosis.  He  claims  to  have  proved 
that  the  milk  from  a  cow  which  has  been  thus  rendered  immune 
to  tuberculosis  possesses  the  property  of  immunizing  animals  or 
human  beings  when  it  is  used  as  food,  and  suggests  that  the 
state  and  national  governments  should  undertake  to  secure  the 
immunization  of  all  cattle  and  by  this  means  not  only  destroy 
this  source  of  infection  but  aid  in  the  protection  of  milk  users. 
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John  ARDENE,  a  surgeon  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  figures  in  medical  affairs  of  his  time,  left 
among  other  writings  a  delightful  treatise  on  the  dietetic  care 
of  nephritis.  The  middle  English  is  so  quaint  that  we  cannot 
forbear  quoting  from  it  the  following  passage:  "Nefretykes," 
he  says,  "must  putte  awey  ire,  highly  and  moche  besheese  & 
almanere  thynge  that  longeth  to  the  soule  saff  only  joye.  .  .  . 
They  schulle  forbere  almanere  metys  that  ben  to  grete  of  sub- 
stanuse  &  vicsious,  as  olde  beeff  that  is  myghtyly  pooudryd  & 
enharded  with  sale  and  also  fressch  porke  but  yf  it  lye  in  salt 
iiii  days  afore."  "Eschywe  almaner  mete  made  of  paast" 
(pasties),  he  says,  "&  all  bred  that  is  dowgh  bakene  &  all 
fatnesse."  Ardene  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  simple  life  in 
the  treatment  of  these  cases,  especially  rest  and  an  early  retiring 
hour — so  much  so  that  if  one  pass  a  bad  night  he  "mowe 
sleepe  be  the  morne  unto  IX  on  the  clokke."  Ardene's  thera- 
peutics are  as  sound  as  his  Chaucerian  English  is  charming — so 
advanced  are  they,  indeed,  that  twentieth  century  science  has 
little  to  add  thereto. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
The  Carnivorous  Fish 

A  FACT  WHICH  MOST  EATERS  OF  FISH  DO  NOT  RE- 
MEMBER,  is  this,  that  a  fish  is  a  fish  eater.  A  dog  eats  rats 
and  mice,  and  on  account  of  these  carnivorous  habits  one  would 
not  for  a  moment  think  of  eating  him,  any  more  than  he  would 
eat  a  cat  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  always  herbivorous  animals 
that  are  used  by  mankind  as  food. 

TJ ISH  ARE  NOT  HERBIVOROUS.  The  small  fish  eat  the 
"  minnows,  and  in  turn  are  eaten  by  the  larger  fish ;  the  larger 
fish  are  eaten  again  by  still  larger  ones,  until  we  reach  the  large 
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game  fish,  which  are  able  to  eat  most  anything  that  comes  their 
way.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  peculiar  fishy  flavor  which 
characterizes  fish,  for  it  comes  of  double-distilled  extract  of  fish. 
It  may  account,  too,  for  the  fact  that  fish  decomposes  more 
readily  than  any  other  kind  of  animal  food. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  Maggot  Trap  to  Aid  the  Anti-Fly  Campaign 

*TpHE  MAGGOT  TRAP  is  the  latest  idea  in  the  fight  against  the 
*  housefly ;  with  it  officials  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  having  succeeded  in  destroying  from  seventy  to 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  maggots  in  a  pile  of  manure.  This 
method  of  attack  differs  from  those  which  have  been  generally 
used.  Fly  poisons  have  been  made  to  tempt  the  appetite  of  the 
adult  fly,  or  fly-tight  receptacles  have  been  used  to  keep  the 
adult  female  from  laying  her  eggs  in  manure.  The  newer 
method  is  based  on  the  knowledge  of  certain  habits  of  the 
undeveloped  fly  maggot. 

The  maggots  of  the  typhoid  fly,  it  has  been  discovered,  have 
a  habit  of  migrating  from  their  breeding  places  into  drier  por- 
tions of  the  manure  heap.  This  seems  a  distinct  move  on  their 
part  to  permit  the  adult  fly  to  issue  from  the  refuse  in  the  easiest 
and  quickest  manner.  The  efficiency  of  the  new  trap  is  based 
on  the  regularity  of  this  deep-seated  habit. 

A  LARGE  GALVANIZED  IRON  PAN,  five  by  three  feet,  with 
sides  four  inches  high,  was  made.  In  this  stood  a  container 
on  legs  eight  inches  high.  This  container  measured  four  by  two 
by  two  feet.  The  sides  and  bottom  were  of  heavy  wire,  one- 
quarter  inch  mesh,  supported  by  a  light  wooden  framework. 
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Twelve  cubic  feet  of  manure,  well  infested  with  eggs  and 
larvae,  were  placed  in  this  container  and  sprinkled  with  water. 
Water  was  also  poured  into  the  pan  below  to  the  depth  of  about 
one  inch.  Surrounding  and  covering  both  pan  and  container 
was  a  fly-tight  enclosure  made  of  a  large  cage,  six  by  six  feet. 
This  prevented  further  infestation  of  the  manure,  and  an  ar- 
rangement of  traps  at  the  top  of  the  cage  made  it  possible  to 
capture  and  keep  a  record  of  any  flies  that  might  emerge.  At 
the  time  for  the  emergence  of  flies  the  sides  of  the  cage  were 
darkened  with  black  cloth  in  order  to  drive  the  flies  into  the  traps 
at  the  top.  Each  day  the  maggots  were  collected  from  the  pan 
and  counted,  and  each  day  the  manure  in  the  container  was 
sprinkled  thoroughly  with  water  and  the  pan  was  washed  out 
and  again  partly  filled  with  water  to  drown  the  larvae  which 
fell  into  it. 

Q  OME  EXPERIMENTS  are  yet  necessary  to  adapt  the  trap  to 
^  all  conditions,  but  these  are  being  made,  and  it  is  probable 
that  within  a  short  time  the  principle  will  be  developed  to  the 
point  where  it  can  be  applied  by  every  householder. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  Trend  Toward  Lessened  Flesh  Eating 

^W^HEY  NO  LONGER  TALK  ABOUT  VEGETARIANISM  AS  THE 
^  FAD  OF  A  FEW  or  the  food  of  fanatics.  Rather  is  it  com- 
ing to  be  spoken  of  as  a  phenomenon  in  the  development  of  all 
modern  civilized  peoples.  Health,  esthetics,  humanitarianism, 
religion,  quest  of  personal  beauty,  mental  and  more  recently 
physical  efficiency — these  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  are 
given  by  observers  for  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the  move- 
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ment;  and  just  because  these  ideals  are  universal,  the  new  diet 
is  bound  to  be  universally  adopted. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  gives  an 
interesting  list  of  men  and  women  of  world-wide  fame  that 
shows  how  true  this  is.  Heading  the  list  is  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  the  great  English  dramatist,  who,  we  read,  is  "tall,  ro- 
bust and  healthy,  with  a  ruddy  color,  clear  eyes  and  elastic  gait. 
His  diet  consists  of  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables  and  cereals.  He 
often  makes  what  he  regards  as  a  hearty  meal  on  four  bananas, 
and  when  he  is  traveling  he  does  not  have  the  trouble  that  most 
people  do,  for  he  can  carry  in  his  grip  a  supply  of  nuts,  and 
with  the  fruit  and  vegetables  and  grains  that  he  can  buy  he 
can  manage  beautifully."  Another  English  author  is  Marie 
Corelli,  in  the  case  of  whom  we  learn  that  "meat  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  an  appearance  of  roundness  and  perfect  health,  for 
Miss  Corelli  is  as  plump  and  rosy  as  a  child."  The  Countess  of 
Warwick,  famous  as  a  Socialist  propagandist,  is  also  a  vege- 
tarian. 

/Crossing  the  English  channel  we  find  that  three  of 
^  the  greatest  of  French  actresses  are  strict  vegetarians — 
Bernhardt,  Rejane,  and  de  Merode:  in  each  case  the  object 
sought  was  the  "preservation  of  beauty."  Another  great  actress 
to  adopt  vegetarianism  was  Georgette  Leblanc,  better  known 
to  the  present  generation  as  Mme.  Maeterlinck.  "Mme.  Maeter- 
linck found  that  her  thoughts  were  more  lofty  and  her  mind  more 
keen  and  active  when  she  lived  on  vegetarian  foods.  She,  like 
her  husband,  has  long  been  a  mystic  and  this  at  first  influenced 
her.  Then  from  experience  she  learned  that  her  intellect  was  far 
more  nimble  and  clean  when  not  beclogged  with  flesh  food." 

Three  other  European  women  of  world-wide  renown  have 
adopted  a  non-meat  diet — Princess  George,  of  Greece,  the 
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Grand  Duchess  Serge,  of  Russia,  and  Mme.  Dieulafoy,  the 
eminent  archaeologist. 

T  N  OUR  OWN  COUNTRY  the  writer  of  the  article  names  a  long 
*  list  of  eminent  vegetarians:  Dr.  Russell  H.  Chittenden,  of 
Yale  University ;  Horace  Fletcher ;  Professor  Herschel  Parker, 
of  Columbia  University;  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox;  Grace  Mac- 
Gowan  Cooke;  Upton  Sinclair;  Edwin  Markham;  Mrs. 
Robert  A.  Van  Wyck;  Senator  La  Follette,  and  Michael 
Williams. 

¥    *  ¥ 

The  Campaign  for  Clean  Food 

T  N  THE  DAYS  GONE  BY,  when  each  household  was  in  a  great 
measure  its  own  producer,  the  matter  of  clean  food  was 
chiefly  one  to  be  determined  by  each  family  for  itself.  With 
our  present-day  complex  methods  of  doing  things  there  are  in- 
numerable ways  by  which  foods  may  become  contaminated 
between  the  point  of  production  and  the  place  of  consumption. 

fN  A  CONSIDERABLE  MEASURE  this  is  recognized,  and  many 
*■  agencies  are  at  work  for  the  bettering  of  food  conditions. 
The  sale  of  milk  and  some  other  food  commodities  is  safe- 
guarded by  law;  pure  food  legislation  has  prohibited  the  use 
of  injurious  substances;  and  public  opinion  and  investigations 
carried  on  by  the  woman's  municipal  leagues,  civic  societies 
and  boards  of  health  are  slowly  correcting  conditions  which 
have  long  existed  in  groceries  and  markets. 

►"pHIS  IS  ONLY  A  GOOD  BEGINNING.    There  remains  still 
much  to  cope  with  before  we  can  feel  assured  that  the 
food  we  consume  has  a  certified  bill  of  cleanness. 

(Continued  on  page  18,  Advertising  Section) 
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Lecture  on  Dietetics 

THE  lectures  which  compose  the  present  volume  were  delivered  before 
his  classes  by  Dr.  Max  Einhorn,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  New 
York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital  and  Visiting  Physician 
to  the  German  Hospital,  New  York.  The  subjects  which  are  discussed 
cover  the  principles  of  diet  and  nutrition,  the  digestibility  of  foods  in 
health  and  in  acute  diseases,  diet  in  acute  diseases  of  prolonged  duration  and 
in  chronic  diseases,  diet  in  chronic  disorders  of  the  digestive  tract,  the 
dietetic  treatment  of  chronic  diarrhoes,  the  dietetic  treatment  of  diabetes 
mellitus,  and  diet  regimes.  The  volume  contains  some  very  sensible  advice, 
and  we  are  particularly  glad  to  see  the  author  take  a  position  against  a 
diabetes  diet  from  which  carbohydrates  are  eliminated. 

"Lectures  on  Dietetics."  By  Max  Einhorn,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine 
at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  Visiting 
Physician  to  the  German  Hospital,  New  York.  $1.00  net.  New  York: 
Paul  B.  Hoeber. 

S    o-  ^ 
The  Social  Emergency 

DURING  the  year  1913  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon,  conducted  an 
extension  course  on  the  subject  of  social  hygiene,  which  embraced  the 
civil,  social,  economic,  and  educational  problems  connected  with  the 
growth  of  the  social  evil.  The  present  volume  contains  the  lectures  de- 
livered in  the  course  as  follows:  "The  Social  Emergency:  Materials,  and 
Ideals,"  by  William  Trufant  Foster,  Ph.D.;  "Physiological  Aspects,"  by 
William  House,  M.D.;  "Medical  Phases,"  by  Andrew  C.  Smith,  M.D.; 
"Economic  Phases,"  by  Arthur  Evans  Wood,  A.B.;  "Recreational 
Phases,"  by  Lebert  Howard  Weir,  A.B.;  "Educational  Phases,"  by 
Edward  Octavious  Sisson;  "Teaching  Phases:  for  Children,"  by  Wm. 
S.  Elliott,  Jr.,  A.B.;  "Teaching  Phases:  for  Boys,"  by  Harry  H.  Moore; 
"Teaching  Phases:  for  Girls,"  by  Bertha  Stuart,  M.D.;  "Moral  and 
Religious  Phases,"  by  Norman  Frank  Coleman,  A.M.    The  volume  con- 
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tains  in  a  valuable  introduction  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot.  The  book  voices 
a  powerful  protest  against  the  "conspiracy  of  silence"  which  has  been  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  about  the  subject;  and  presents  medical  evidence  to 
show  how  unnecessary  commercialized  vice  is,  so  far  as  the  physiology 
of  man  is  concerned;  and  gives  statistics  which  show  that  economically 
the  whole  system  belongs  rather  to  the  dark  ages  than  to  enlightened  times. 

"The  Social  Emergency:  Studies  in  Hygiene  and  Morals."  Edited  by 
William  Trufant  Foster,  President  of  Reed  College,  President  Pacific 
Coast  Federation  for  Sex  Hygiene.  Introduction  by  Chas.  W.  Eliot,  Pres. 
and  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University.  $1.35  net.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

5    S  $ 

The  Club  Woman's  Handybook 

IN  this  valuable  little  hand-book  may  be  found  lists  of  topics  for  pro- 
grams or  discussions;  outlines  of  papers;  fully  developed  programs 
on  live  topics;  parliamentary  rules;  book  lists  on  scores  of  topics;  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  libraries;  how  to  get  in  touch  with  people  and 
material  connected  with  the  social  and  cultural  movements  of  the  day,  etc. 

"The  Club  Woman's  Handybook  of  Programs  and  Club  Manage- 
ment." By  Kate  Louise  Roberts.  75  cents  net.  New  York:  Funk  and 
Wagnalls  Company. 

S  S  o- 
Nutrition  and  Diet 

TEACHERS  of  domestic  science,  particularly  those  confining  themselves  to 
dietetics,  will  gladly  welcome  the  present  volume.  As  the  author 
says,  while  a  number  of  really  good  books  have  been  used  for  college 
class  work,  nothing  has  been  published  that  is  suitable  for  secondary 
school  work,  with  the  result  that  high  school  teachers  have  been  obliged 
to  quote  her  college  notes,  adapted  in  some  form  to  her  pupils.  This 
method  is  satisfactory  neither  to  the  teacher  nor  to  the  student,  and  the 
author's  purpose  has  been  to  put  the  matter  that  lay  scattered  in  roughly- 
taken  notes  into  the  form  of  a  convenient  text.  She  has  attempted  to 
supplement  the  practical  and  experimental  work  and  to  unify  the  whole  so 
that  the  students  will  understand  the  relation  of  foods  to  health,  strength, 
efficiency,  and  to  have  at  their  command  important  facts  concerning  relative 
food  values,  and  digestibility.    The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
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charts,  drawings  and  photographs.  We  shall  be  much  mistaken,  however, 
if  the  volume  does  not  have  a  wider  appeal  than  for  mere  school-room 
purposes,  for  the  information  which  it  contains  is  so  practical  and  put  in  so 
simple  form  as  to  make  it  quite  as  useful  to  housewives  as  to  students. 

"Nutrition  and  Diet:  a  Text  Book  for  Secondary  Schools."  By  Emma 
Conley,  Director  of  Domestic  Science,  The  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis- 
consin.   New  York:   American  Book  Company. 

o"   o"  .  o" 

The  Water  Supply  of  Country  Houses 

F)R  a  small,  practical  treatise  on  the  house  water  supply  where  city 
water  service  is  not  available,  Doctor  Gerhard's  small  booklet  of  fifty 
pages  is  of  great  value.  It  considers  the  health  phase  of  the  question  and 
discusses  sources,  types  of  wells,  pumps,  engines  and  pressure  systems  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner. 

"The  Water  Supply  of  Country  Houses."  By  Wm.  Paul  Gerhard, 
C.E.,  Twenty-five  cents  net.  Published  by  the  author.  30  E.  42d 
Street,  New  York  City. 

S    S  ^ 

Success  with  Hens 

RAISE  chickens  and  thereby  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  and  have  a  lot  of 
fun  doing  it,  is  the  advice  of  Robert  Joos  in  the  present  volume. 
"Success  With  Hens"  is  a  complete  guide  to  poultry  raising,  covering  thor- 
oughly the  subject  by  an  expert.  It  is  clear,  practical  and  up-to-date. 
The  fifty-five  chapters  give  full  directions  for  the  hatching  and  brooding 
of  chickens,  incubation,  feeding  and  housing,  increasing  the  egg  supply, 
cure  of  diseases,  the  marketing  of  eggs  and  fowls  and  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  care  of  hens. 

"Success  with  Hens."  By  Robert  Joos.  $1.00.  Chicago:  Forbes  and 
Company. 

V  ^ 

Ten  Sex  Talks  to  Girls 

THE  subjects  which  compose  this  volume  were  originally  delivered  by 
Doctor  Steinhardt  before  the  Florence  Memorial  Aid  Society  and 
other  audiences,  and  later  published  in  the  Nerv  YorJ(  Medical  Journal, 
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the  excellent  reception  everywhere  given  them  leading  to  their  publication  in 
book  form.  The  author  covers  every  phase  of  the  physiology  and  hygiene 
of  sex,  preparation  for  motherhood,  and  the  care  of  the  infant.  Partic- 
ularly commendable  is  the  counsel  on  dress,  diet  and  drink,  because  it 
shows  how  intimate  is  the  relation  between  our  daily  ha!*  its  and  sexual 
appetite.  The  book  contains  an  interesting  introduction  by  Dr.  Rachelle 
S.  Yarrows,  M.D.,  Chairman  of  School  Hygiene  of  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  in  which  she  says,  "The  teaching  of  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy in  school  and  at  home  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the  past,  while 
any  teaching  upon  the  matter  of  reproduction  and  sex  hygiene  has  been 
frowned  upon  in  the  name  of  modesty  and  morality.  But  we  are  begin- 
ning to  see  at  last  that  it  is  an  insult  to  commonsense  and  to  real  morality 
to  assume  that  there  is  anything  shameful  or  indecent  in  learning  to  under- 
stand our  instincts  and  the  functions  of  our  bodies" — a  statement  that  has 
a  splendid  argument  in  the  delicate  and  chaste,  though  perfectly  frank, 
manner  in  which  Doctor  Steinhardt  deals  with  the  subject. 

"Ten  Sex  Talks  to  Girls  14  years  and  older."   By  Dr.  I.  D.  Stein- 
hardt, M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  Cornell 
University  Medical  School.    Introduction  by  Rachelle  S.  Yarrows,  M.D.,  ; 
Chairman  of  Social  Hygiene  of  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  • 
$1.00  net.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  LippincoW  Company. 

*5    o    *5  1 
Books  Received 

"Epidemiology  of  the  Outbreak  of  Poliomyelitus  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  1912."  By  Wade  H.  Frost,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  and  James 
P.  Leake,  Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
24  pages.  Issued  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health, 
Division  of  Publicity  and  Education,  Albany,  New  York. 

"Chronic  Intestinal  Stasis."  By  William  Seaman  Bainbridge,  A.M., 
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MEAT  NOT  NECESSARY  FOR 
BRAIN  WORKERS 

HE  AMOUNT  OF  RUBBISH  which  finds  its 
way  into  the  newspapers  under  the  head  of  advice 
about  care  of  the  health  is  simply  astounding. 
Several  correspondents  have  called  the  Editor's 
attention  to  a  statement  that  is  going  the  rounds 
of  the  newspapers  which  understakes  to  explain, 
"Why  the  Brain  Worker  Can't  Eat  Too  Much  Meat."  The 
article  referred  to  claims  that  Doctor  Rubner,  a  German  scientist, 
asserts  that  "it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  who  live  in  a  tem- 
perate climate  and  pursue  sedentary  lives  to  consume  too  much 
meat."  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  or  more  fallacious  than 
this  statement,  which  is,  indeed,  the  very  opposite  of  the  truth. 

^pHIS   STATEMENT   IS   CHIEFLY   BASED   UPON   THE  OB- 
SERVATION  of  what  is  technically  termed  by  physiologists 
the  "specific-dynamic"  action  of  protein.  This  so-called  specific- 
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dynamic  action  of  protein  consists  in  the  fact  that  protein  ex- 
cites cell  activity,  and  to  a  degree  much  beyond  its  capacity  for 
supporting  cell  action.  That  is,  the  fuel  value  of  an  ounce  of 
protein  when  burned  in  the  body  is  not  sufficient  to  make  good 
the  loss  of  energy  which  the  body  sustains  in  consequence  of 
the  activity  induced  by  the  protein.  This  peculiar  property  of 
protein  is  by  no  means  a  modern  discovery.  That  meat  is  a 
"heating"  food  has  long  been  known.  For  centuries  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  physicians  to  forbid  meat  as  an  article  of  diet  in 
cases  of  fever.  Clinical  observations  made  centuries  ago  by 
sagacious  physicians  showed  that  when  meat  was  eaten  by 
fever  patients  the  temperature  rose.  A  meat  diet  or  diet  rich  in 
protein  has  the  same  effect  upon  a  person  who  is  in  health,  but 
the  increase  of  heat  is  less  obvious,  for  the  reason  that  the 
body  is  able  to  maintain  its  normal  temperature  by  increasing 
the  activity  of  the  skin,  and  so  carries  off  the  extra  heat  by 
evaporation. 

U  UBNER  HAS  SHOWiN  THAT  A  LIBERAL  MEAT  DIET  IN- 
^  CREASES  THE  HEAT  production  of  the  body  by  about 
twenty-seven  per  cent.  From  this  fact  the  writer  of  the  news- 
paper article  referred  to  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  meat  must 
be  a  splendid  food  for  brain  workers  who  are  generally  obliged 
to  sit  still  a  greater  part  of  the  day.  This  writer  is  apparently 
laboring  under  the  supposition  that  a  sedentary  person  needs  to 
adopt  especial  means  to  increase  heat  production  for  the  reason 
that  his  life  is  inactive.  Evidently  it  is  only  a  question  of  clothing 
and  fuel.  Any  person  who  is  exposed  to  cold  air  and  at  the 
same  time  is  not  permitted  to  exercise  his  muscle,  must,  of  course, 
wear  more  clothing  in  order  to  maintain  the  normal  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  than  a  person  who  is  muscularly  active,  since 
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the  larger  part  of  heat  of  the  body  is  simply  a  by-product  of 
muscular  work.  Hence,  the  less  amount  of  muscular  work  done 
the  less  amount  of  heat  produced,  but  the  sedentary  man  who 
finds  himself  uncomfortable  because  of  the  diminished  heat  pro- 
duction resulting  from  inactivity  has  only  to  do  one  of  two 
things,  either  to  protect  himself  from  loss  of  bodily  heat  by  cloth- 
ing himself  more  warmly  or  to  maintain  a  higher  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  about  him  by  consumption  of  a  little  more 
fuel  in  the  stove  or  furnace.  There  are  three  questions  to  be 
asked  and  answered: 

"i  Is  it  more  economical  to  maintain  body  temperature  by  the 
wearing  of  sufficient  clothing,  or  to  increase  the  production 
of  heat  by  the  burning  of  more  body  fuel?  An  extra  suit  of 
underclothing  or  an  extra  blanket  sufficient  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fect of  a  few  degrees  lower  temperature  might  not  require  an 
expenditure  of  more  than  two  dollars,  and  this  extra  clothing 
will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  constant  use  for  at  least  three 
months,  making  the  cost  of  heat  saving  amounting  to  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  heat  produced  by  the  body  during  three  months 
the  insignificant  sum  of  two  dollars.  The  cost  of  the  extra  pro- 
tein required  to  secure  an  equal  amount  of  heat  production ; 
that  is,  to  support  an  extra  expenditure,  say  of  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  total  heat  production,  would  cost  at  least  fifty  cents 
a  day,  amounting  in  three  months  to  forty-five  dollars,  or  more 
than  twenty  times  the  heat-saving  clothing. 

^  Which  would  be  the  more  economical,  food  fuel  or  furnace 
^*  fuel  in  the  form  of  wood  or  coal?  A  pound  of  coal  con- 
tains not  less  than  twelve  thousand  available  heat  units,  costing 
no  more  than  1 .5  mills  per  thousand  heat  units.    An  equivalent 
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amount  of  heat  obtained  from  albumin  would  cost  not  less  than 
$1.50,  or  one  thousand  times  as  much.  Evidently  meat  is  a 
most  expensive  kind  of  fuel. 

O  Is  it  wise  to  compel  the  body  to  do  extra  work  as  a  heater 
when  the  same  could  be  done  so  much  more  economically 
by  stove  or  furnace?  It  is  evident  that  the  extra  cell  activity 
induced  by  protein  diet,  amounting,  according  to  Rubner,  to  an 
increase  of  work  to  the  extent  of  twenty-seven  per  cent  must  re- 
sult in  a  premature  wearing  out  of  the  body.  This  increased 
cell  activity  not  only  increases  the  amount  of  heat  production, 
but  also  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  production  of  waste 
poisonous  matters,  the  contact  of  which  with  the  tissues  is  highly 
detrimental.  The  accumulation  of  these  waste  substances  in- 
duces the  changes  which  is  characteristic  of  old  age.  Or  in 
other  words,  increased  labor  induced  through  the  stimulation  of 
a  high-protein  diet  is  a  serious  draft  upon  the  vital  resources  of 
the  body  and  must  result  in  the  wearing  out  of  the  body  ma- 
chine much  more  quickly  than  under  the  influence  of  a  non- 
stimulating  diet. 

T>  UT  LAYING  ASIDE  ALL  OF  THESE  WEIGHTY  CONSIDERA- 
TIONS,  which  show  the  absurdity  of  the  suggestion  that  "a 
brain  worker  cannot  eat  too  much  meat,"  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  sources  of  protein  other  than  meat.  Rubner  has 
proved  that  the  "heating"  properties  of  protein  are  not  peculiar 
to  meat  and  are  not  due  to  extractives  of  meat,  but  to  protein 
only,  and  are  the  same  for  vegetables  as  for  animal  protein. 
Pine  and  other  nuts  that  are  rich  in  protein — a  pound  of  pine- 
nuts,  for  example,  is  fully  fifty  per  cent  more  than  a  pound  of 
meat.    In  addition  to  the  protein  it  has  a  sixty  per  cent  con- 
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tent  of  a  most  digestible  fat.  Even  rice  and  potatoes  contain 
sufficient  protein  to  satisfy  actual  needs.  It  is  evident  then  that 
brain  workers  can  get  the  protein  which  they  may  require  under 
any  circumstances  without  the  use  of  flesh  foods. 

TT  MUST  BE  REMEMBERED,  too,  that  persons  whose  employ- 
ment  is  sedentary  usually  suffer  from  intestinal  inactivity. 
The  free  use  of  meat  by  such  persons  produces  most  distressing 
results.  Undigested  fragments  of  the  meat,  delayed  in  the 
colon  for  hours,  and  often  days,  undergo  putrefaction,  and  the 
toxins  that  are  produced  enter  into  the  blood,  bathe  the  tissues 
and  set  up  a  great  variety  of  nervous  symptoms  and  other  dis- 
orders connected  with  a  condition  known  as  intestinal  toxemia. 

A  MEAT  DIET  requires  a  very  greatly  increased  activity  of  the 
kidneys,  not  only  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  nitrogen  which  is 
absorbed  and  excreted  under  the  form  of  urea,  but  also  to  ex- 
crete the  enormous  quantities  of  intestinal  toxins  which  are  pro- 
duced as  the  result  of  heart  meat  diet  through  the  putrefaction 
of  undigested  remnants  in  the  colon.  Sedentary  persons  are 
always  benefited  by  a  low-protein  dietary. 

A  high-protein  dietary  combined  with  sedentary  life  must 
exercise  a  peculiar  pernicious  influence  upon  the  body.  This 
effect  is  shown  in  the  increasing  army  of  neurasthenics  whose 
miseries  almost  without  exception  may  be  traced  to  chronic  in- 
testinal toxemia  a  condition  which  to  say  the  least  is 
enormously  exaggerated  by  a  flesh  dietary. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

THE  Toledo  Blade  has  discovered  one  of  the  best  reasons  for 
1    the  high  cost  of  meat:   "An  Illinois  bank  advertises  'money  to 
loan  to  farmers  for  feeding  cattle.'  " 
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A  WRITER  in  Recreation  and  Outdoor  World,  writing  of 
American  holders  of  swimming  records,  says  of  Joseph  Wheat- 
ley,  an  eighteen-year-old  New  York  Athletic  Club  champion, 
"You  would  never  guess  nowadays  that  a  few  years  ago  he 
was  a  frail  youngster,  constantly  suffering  from  some  complaint 
or  other ;  but  such  is  the  case.  Fortunately,  his  physician  was  a 
believer  in  Nature's  upbuilding  powers  and  prescribed  exercise 
and  an  outdoor  life  instead  of  medicine.  Wheatley  expressed 
fondness  for  the  water,  so  he  was  told  to  swim,  and  swim  he  « 
did.  As  a  result  you  might  now  go  far  to  find  a  more  healthy,  ! 
rugged  specimen  of  young  manhood." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

WHY  WE  BECOME  TIRED 

"Professor  William  H.  Waters,  Professor  of  Pathology, 
*  Boston  University  Medical  School,  has  recently  made  an 
admirable  summary  of  the  causes  of  fatigue,  as  follows:  "I 
bend  my  arm  once  or  twice  or  three  times  easily.  A  small  * 
amount  of  tissue  is  burned  in  the  process  and  a  correspond- 
ingly small  amount  of  waste  product — poison — is  thrown 
upon  the  system  to  be  carried  off.  The  blood  processes 
have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  this  waste.  But  I  begin  to 
bend  my  arms  and  keep  doing  so  for  an  hour  and  the  excess  of 
tissue  burned  in  this  over-exertion — this  poison — is  felt  over 
the  whole  body  because  of  the  inability  of  the  natural  processes 
to  take  care  of  this  excess  waste.  The  body  is  an  engine  whose 
fuel  is  the  food  we  eat.  The  wastes  from  the  body  are  the 
ashes.  The  more  work  we  do  the  more  food  is  required  for 
consumption  and  the  more  ashes  there  are  to  be  thrown  off. 
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Fatigue  is  the  result  of  excessive  amounts  of  poisons  turned 
into  the  system — the  body  is  suddenly  poisoned." 

Rest  is,  as  Professor  Waters  says  in  this  connection,  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  alleviate  fatigue,  just  as  moderation  in  work  is  the 
best  way  to  avoid  over-fatigue.  At  the  same  time,  moderation 
in  work,  even  cessation  from  work  entirely,  will  not  solve  the 
problems  associated  with  fatigue,  while  it  also  has  its  economic 
objection.  As  the  Editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Evening  Wis- 
consin, who  quotes  Professor  Water's  statement,  observes,  "If 
everybody  takes  advantage  of  this  warning,  the  United  States 
will  become  an  indolent  nation.  The  number  of  Weary  Willies 
will  increase  at  an  alarming  rate." 

Most  People  not  Physically  Fit 

TT  IS  TRUE,  as  Professor  Waters  says,  that  if  we  continue  to 
keep  our  bodies  in  a  half-poisoned  state  continually,  in  time 
the  whole  system  will  become  permanently  affected;  it  is  also 
true  that  "if  we  rest  before  the  excess  becomes  too  great,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  the  surplus  poison  is  gradually  carried 
away  and  the  sense  of  fatigue  disappears."  But  fatigue  is  not 
to  be  fought  by  letting  up  on  one's  work,  but  by  minimizing  to 
the  utmost  the  production  of  poisons  within  the  system,  and  by 
preventing  their  accumulation  in  the  system.  For  the  body  has 
four  means  of  getting  rid  of  its  poisons:  through  the  kidneys, 
the  liver,  the  skin,  and  the  lungs  in  the  exhaled  breath.  When 
these  various  organs  are  behaving  properly  and  work  does  not 
go  beyond  their  power  to  eliminate  the  poisons  as  fast  as  they 
are  formed,  the  body  is  bound,  barring  deformities  or  other  un- 
natural conditions,  to  be  in  a  healthy  state.  On  this  account 
there  is  positively  no  reason  why  the  sedentary  worker,  taking 
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enough  exercise  to  promote  perspiration  and  deep  breathing, 
should  not  keep  as  fit  physically  as  the  proverbial  fiddle.  The 
muscular  worker  takes  in  his  daily  labor  the  exercise  that  the 
sedentary  man  takes  (let  us  hope)  in  the  gymnasium,  and 
should  be  in  the  very  pink  of  condition. 

ASA  MATTER  OF  FACT,  HOWEVER,  most  men  and  women 
of  both  class  of  workers  are  not  fit  physically.  The  reason 
for  this  is  very  often  that  by  thoughtless  habits  of  eating  and 
drinking  they  produce  in  their  bodies  an  amount  of  fatigue 
poisons  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  eliminative  organs  to  get 
rid  of.  The  result  is  that  the  poisons,  unable  to  leave  the 
system,  enter  the  blood  circulation  and  go  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  where  they  "lave"  (a  term  often  used  by  Mosso,  the 
great  Italian  physiologist)  the  muscle  and  nerve  cells  and  pro- 
duce "fatigue,"  which  in  time  becomes  chronic. 

Overeating  a  Common  Cause  of  Fatigue 

f  \  NE  SHOULD  PLAN  A  DIET,  then,  that  will  yield  adequate 
energy  with  a  minimum  of  poisons.  The  most  common 
dietetic  fault  is  overeating.  One  can  do  the  hardest  kind  of 
muscular  work  on  an  increase  of  one-third  above  the  amount 
required  by  the  man  who  sits  all  day  at  a  desk.  This  is  a 
moderateness  that  is  too  little  practised,  however,  to  the  detri- 
ment both  of  health  and  of  the  pocketbook.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon, indeed,  to  find  manual  workers  eating  three  or  four  times 
as  much  as  sedentary  people.  Investigations  made  among 
Maine  lumbermen,  for  instance,  show  that  they  consume  eight 
thousand  units  a  day,  whereas  three  thousand  calories  are 
enough  for  the  most  strenuous  kind  of  work,  and  two  thou- 
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sand  ample  for  the  intellectual  worker.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Maine  man  is  eating  more  than  his  body  calls  for  by  almost 
two-thirds. 

"VTOW  WHAT  HAPPENS?  The  bad  effects  of  overeating  are 
A^  overcome  to  some  extent,  it  is  true,  in  the  case  of  lumber- 
men and  others  who  work  outdoors  by  the  good  influence  of 
fresh  air  and  active  exercise.  But  the  surplus  food  not  needed 
by  the  body  for  the  generation  of  heat  and  energy  is  changed 
into  poisons  that  paralyze  muscles  and  nerves  and  produce  fa- 
tigue in  quite  the  same  manner  as  the  poisons  that  arise  in  the 
generation  of  energy,  as  described  above.  This  fact  explains  the 
languor  and  chronic  tiredness  of  people  who  habitually  overeat. 

How  the  Clinkers  Clog  the  System 

HpOO  MUCH  PROTEIN  IN  THE  FOOD  also  adds  to  the  burden 
thrown  upon  the  eliminative  organs.  In  the  intestinal 
canal  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  protein  that  has  not 
been  digested.  This  undigested  protein  decays  very  rapidly, 
and  in  the  process  of  decay  there  is  always  given  off  "noxious 
poisons"  (another  term  of  Mosso's)  that,  as  we  have  already 
described,  get  into  the  blood  and  go  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
paralyzing  muscles  and  nerves,  and  adding  their  share  to  the 
flood  of  poisons  that  in  the  case  of  most  people  are  slowly  but 
surely  crippling  the  kidneys  and  liver  and  rendering  them  in- 
capable of  eliminating  the  poisons  that  result  from  the  normal 
processes  of  the  body. 

Dr.  Edward  Curtis  has  likened  these  "noxious  poisons"  to 
ashes  in  a  grate:  "The  combustion  of  protein  within  the  organ- 
ism," he  says,  "yields  a  solid  ash  which  must  be  raked  down 
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by  the  liver  and  thrown  out  by  the  kidneys.  The  grate,  then, 
is  not  properly  raked;  clinkers  form,  and  slowly  the  smothered 
fire  glows  dull  and  dies" — and  the  chances  are  that  the  grate 
itself  is  rendered  useless. 

Burning  the  Fats  and  Sugars 

"P  ROFESSOR  CHITTENDEN,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
*  thus  explains  the  importance  of  keeping  down  the  protein 
element  in  our  foods:  "Fats  and  carbohydrates  when  oxidized 
in  the  body,"  he  says,  "are  ultimately  burned  to  simple  gaseous 
products,  viz. ,  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Hence,  these  waste 
products  are  easily  and  quickly  eliminated  and  cannot  exercise 
much  deleterious  influence,  even  when  formed  in  excess.  To 
be  sure,  there  is  a  waste  of  energy  in  digesting,  absorbing,  and 
oxidizing  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  when  they  are  found  in 
excessive  amounts.  Once  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal 
they  must  be  digested,  otherwise  they  will  clog  the  intestine  or 
undergo  fermentation,  and  so  cause  trouble.  Further,  when  ab- 
sorbed they  must  be  transformed  into  fat  and  deposited  in  the 
various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body;  a  process  desirable  up 
to  a  certain  point,  but  undesirable  when  such  accumulation 
renders  the  body  gross  and  unwieldy.  With  protein  foods,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  story  is  quite  different."  These  substances, 
he  says,  when  burned  in  the  body  give  off  poisonous  products, 
"which  ultimately  pass  out  of  the  body  through  the  kidneys. 
Prior  to  their  excretion,  however,  these  products — frequently 
spoken  of  as  toxins — float  about  through  the  body  and  may  ex- 
ercise more  or  less  of  a  deleterious  influence  upon  the  system, 
or,  being  temporarily  deposited,  may  exert  some  specific  or 
local  influence  that  calls  for  their  speedy,  removal.    Hence  the 
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importance  of  restricting  the  production  of  these  bodies  to  the 
minimal  amount,  owing  to  their  possible  physiological  effect 
and  the  part  they  are  liable  to  play  in  the  causation  of  many 
diseased  conditions." 

T>  UT  LET  US  PASS  ON  TO  OTHER  POISONS  that  help  on  the 
fatigue.  Most  injurious  because  most  common  are  the 
poisons  contained  in  tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  tobacco,  drugs, 
etc.  No  one  who  defends  these  substances  claims  for  a  mo- 
ment that  they  do  not  contain  poisons  of  the  most  virulent  kind. 
The  nausea  and  other  symptoms  which  go  with  the  first  smoke 
are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  harmfulness  of  tobacco.  The 
nicotine  plays  havoc  with  the  working  of  every  organ,  and 
paralyzes  nerves  and  muscles.  One  doctor,  for  instance,  has 
found  eight  cases  of  nervous  deafness  among  his  patients  due 
to  tobacco.  And  the  effects  upon  the  heart  are  not  less  dis- 
astrous. The  eminent  English  physician,  Sir  Lauder-Brunton, 
says  that  the  nicotine  of  tobacco  "produces,  first  convulsions  and 
then  paralysis.  When  applied  in  small  doses  to  the  frog's 
heart  it  causes  the  beat  at  first  to  become  slow  and  afterwards 
to  become  quick.  If  the  dose  be  large,  no  primary  showing 
may  be  observed.  In  mammals  it  causes  a  slowing  of  the 
heart,  with  enormous  rise  of  blood-pressure." 

Alcohol  Tiredness 

Hp  HEN  THERE  IS  ALCOHOL  IN  ITS  VARIOUS  FORMS — the 
most  ruinous  of  all  substances  taken  into  the  human  body, 
unless  we  except  cocaine  and  similar  drugs.  It  is  ruinous  to 
digestion;  it  destroys  nerve  control;  it  makes  its  victims  sus- 
ceptible to  kidney  and  liver  disorders,  to  arteriosclerosis,  tuber- 
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culosis,  diabetes,  gout,  and  pneumonia,  and  destroys  that  vital 
resistance  which  is  the  body's  chief  defense  against  disease. 
Furthermore,  as  some  one  put  it,  the  same  man  will  do  better 
work  without  than  with  alcohol;  the  same  athlete  will  be 
stronger  and  more  alert  without  it;  the  clerk  or  lawyer  or 
teacher  will  win  promotion  earlier  without  than  with  alcohol; 
a  man  or  woman  will  grow  old  quicker  with  than  without 
alcohol.  Other  things  being  equal  a  man  of  fifty  will  have 
greater  confidence  in  a  total  abstainer  than  in  a  man  of  identical 
capacity  who  uses  alcohol  moderately ;  a  mother  will  give  better 
vitality  and  better  care  to  her  children  without  than  with 
alcohol;  a  policeman  or  fireman  or  stenographer  is  more  apt  to 
win  promotion  without  than  with  it.  Nor  are  these  evil  effects 
offset,  as  some  of  the  advocates  of  alcohol  would  have  us 
believe,  by  any  food  value  whatever.  This  fact  has  been  so 
amply  shown  by  laboratory  experiments  that  doctors  are  fast 
ceasing  to  prescribe  its  use. 

Not  Forgetting  the  Patent  Medicine 

T  N  TRYING  TO  GET  AWAY  FROM  ALCOHOL  one  should  avoid 
it  in  its  most  dangerous  form — patent  medicines.  There  is 
"dope"  for  every  symptom  known  to  the  sedentary  worker — for 
headaches,  for  listlessness,  for  indigestion,  for  nervousness,  etc. ; 
they  bear  different  names,  and  look  and  taste  different,  but  most 
of  them  have  alcohol  as  their  chief  ingredient,  several  brands 
containing  as  high  as  forty  per  cent  of  alcohol,  those  containing 
ten  and  fifteen  per  cent  being  legion.  Those  which  do  not 
contain  alcohol  contain  harmful  quantities  of  morphine,  cocaine, 
and  other  drugs. 

Proprietary  medicines,  indeed,  are  absolutely  worthless. 
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They  relieve  headaches  and  other  pains  that  affect  the  worker, 
but  the  relief  is  only  temporary ;  they  remove  the  sensation  with- 
out at  the  same  time  removing  the  cause ;  the  headache  goes  on 
just  the  same,  but  our  nerves  are  benumbed  and  we  do  not 
sense  it.  They  seem  to  relieve  fatigue,  too,  but  the  real  effect 
is  to  inject  into  the  system  virulent  poisons  that  paralyze  nerve 
and  muscle  tissue,  cripple  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  organs, 
and  work  havoc  with  the  digestion,  until  ultimately  the  drug 
habit  becomes  fixed  and  the  victim  ends  in  a  sanatorium,  or  dies, 
a  physical,  moral,  and  mental  wreck. 

Cutting  Out  the  Caff ein 

Tn  REGULATING  THE  DIET  the  mental  worker  should  go  still 
*  further  and  cut  out  tea  and  coffee.  Forel  remarks 
that  the  human  animal  seems  determined  to  assert  his  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  creation  by  the  ingenuity  he  shows  in  discovering 
poisons  for  himself.  Be  that  as  it  may,  no  man  would  feed 
to  his  domestic  animals  (and  expect  them  to  thrive)  the  deadly 
poisons  which  he  himself  takes  in  his  tea  and  coffee. 

AFFEIN,  THE  ACTIVE  PRINCIPLE  OF  TEA  AND  COFFEE, 
^  is  a  virulent  poison,  both  chronic  and  acute.  Under  its 
influence  one  apparently  is  able  to  get  through  more  work 
with  less  fatigue  than  he  can  do  without  them.  The  effects, 
however,  are  merely  apparent;  all  the  tea  and  coffee  have  done 
is  to  cover  up  the  poisoning  processes  which  accompany  fatigue. 
The  effect  on  the  nerves  is  especially  serious,  tea  in  time  pro- 
ducing wakefulness,  nervousness,  excitability,  and  unsteadiness 
and  twitching  of  the  muscles.  Also,  the  digestive  disorders, 
due  to  its  tannic  acid,  are  much  more  pronounced  when  tea  is 
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freely  used  than  are  its  stimulating  effects.  Flatulence, 
gastric  distress,  constipation,  often  irregularity  of  the  heart 
action,  and  sleeplessness  are  the  predominant  symptoms  of  tea- 
drinking. 

npHE  EFFECTS  OF  COFFEE  ARE  SEEN  IN  EVERY  OFFICE 
**■  AND  SHOP  IN  THE  LAND.  The  typist  with  the  dingy  skin 
and  lack-lustre  eyes  probably  drank  a  cup  or  two  of  coffee  for 
breakfast;  the  book-keeper  who  swallows  an  occasional  head- 
ache tablet  or  acetanelid  or  other  poison,  derived  his  headache 
from  coffee;  as  for  the  proprietor  himself,  he  arrives  at  his 
desk,  after  a  night  of  sleeplessness,  with  a  well-developed 
grouch,  due  to  heartburn,  nervousness,  irritability,  and  with  a 
melancholia  that  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  strong  coffee 
which  he  has  become  in  the  habit  of  taking.  In  most  of  these 
symptoms  it  is  the  nerves  that  are  chiefly  affected,  and  so  we 
find  that  in  the  confirmed  habitue  a  genuine  intoxication  re- 
sults; it  is  said  in  Paris,  indeed,  that  coffee  drunkards  are 
considered  hopeless,  whereas  those  made  by  alcohol  can  be 
patched  up. 

TO"OW  THERE  IS  SCARCELY  A  PERSON  OF  WORKING  AGE 
^  who  does  not  indulge  in  at  least  one  of  the  poisons  which 
we  have  named.  And  the  worst  of  it  all  is  that  the  use  of 
every  substance  named  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  importations 
of  tea  alone  amount  to  more  than  one-hundred  million  pounds 
every  year,  with  over  nine  hundred  million  pounds  of  coffee. 
Millions  for  substances  that  in  most  cases  are  taken  to  relieve 
or  prevent  fatigue,  but  that  actually  produce  it,  poisoning  and 
paralyzing  nerves  and  muscles,  and  sapping  the  very  vitality 
upon  which  efficient  work  and  thinking  depend ! 
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Mind  Hygiene 

DUT  FATIGUE  CAUSES  ARE  NOT  ALL  PHYSICAL:  mental 
conditions,  and  especially  emotional  states,  play  a  big  part. 
"Do  not  worry,"  Lincoln  once  said:  "eat  three  square  meals 
a  day;  say  your  prayers;  think  of  your  wife;  be  courteous  to 
your  creditors;  keep  your  digestion  good;  steer  clear  of  bil- 
iousness; exercise;  go  slow  and  easy.  Maybe  there  are  other 
things  that  your  special  case  requires  to  make  you  happy,  but, 
my  friend,  these,  I  reckon,  will  give  you  a  good  life."  This 
advice  could  hardly  be  improved  upon,  particularly  that  with 
reference  to  worry,  than  which  nothing  is  more  destructive  of 
poise,  optimism  and  mental  power.  It  is  a  state  of  mind  found  so 
frequently  among  hard  working  business  and  professional  men 
that  the  impression  has  somehow  become  common  that  it  is  the 
work  that  produces  irritability  and  fatigue,  when  it  really  is  not 
work  at  all,  but  worry.  As  Professor  Partridge  has  delight- 
fully put  it,  more  often  it  is  the  attitude  toward  work,  "the 
emotional  accompaniments  of  it,  than  the  work  itself,  which 
causes  breakdowns.  If  work  is  done  only  to  finish  it,  and  to 
get  to  the  next  stop;  if  there  is  feverish  pursuit  of  an  end,  if 
work  is  done  in  disloyalty,  or  with  lack  of  confidence  in  one's 
ability  to  do  it  or  in  its  value;  if  it  is  done  with  eagerness  to 
i  do  too  much  at  once,  then  work,  like  play  done  under  the  same 
conditions,  may  be  the  cause  of  strain."  But  work,  says  Pro- 
fessor Partridge,  properly  done,  is  normal  to  the  core,  even  the 
hardest  work,  and  the  longest  hours.  It  favors  long  life,  and 
healthly  old  age. 

Hp  HERE  IS  ONE  KIND  of  worry  that  is  especially  hard — "fear- 
**•  thought."  It  usually  takes  the  form  of  lack  of  confidence  in 
one's  abilities  to  do  the  work  set  before  him;   he  faces  the 
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future  with  distrust  in  his  own  powers.  Failure  almost  always 
comes  to  a  man  who  persists  in  this  frame  of  mind,  but  not 
altogether  for  the  reasons  given — it  is  not  merely  that  his  ca- 
pacity is  kept  at  his  estimate  of  himself,  but  that  fear-thought 
has  its  effect  upon  the  nerves,  producing  poisons  that  in  time 
bring  on  chronic  fatigue.  The  victim  is  always  tired ;  he  lacks 
the  enthusiasm  that  is  necessary  to  success,  and  in  time  he  drops 
out  of  the  race. 

*T*HE  POISON  ORIGIN  OF  FATIGUE  is  seen  in  the  nervous  ex- 
*■  haustion  which  so  often  goes  with  headaches.  For  head- 
aches are  not,  as  it  is  usually  thought,  a  certain,  even  a  prob- 
able, sign  of  overwork,  but  are  rather  the  result  of  the  crippling 
effect  of  the  uneliminated  poisons  which  result  from  the  body 
processes  and  the  use  of  poison-containing  food  and  drink. 
What  every  man  should  know  is  that  the  surest  and  quickest 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  headache  and  the  nervous  fatigue  is  to 
starve  it  out.  By  skipping  a  meal  or  two,  even  fasting  for  a 
day  or  two,  one  will  find  his  body  and  mind  becoming  fresh 
again  and  the  headache  disappearing.  This  is,  indeed,  an  almost 
certain  remedy  for  headaches.  The  relief  which  it  brings  is  so 
prompt  as  to  seem  the  result  almost  of  a  miracle.  It  is  easily  ex- 
plained, however,  by  the  fact  that  the  system  has  had  a  chance 
to  work  off  the  poisons  which  have  flooded  it;  the  muscle  and 
nerve  cells  are  free  to  perform  their  work  unhampered  by 
"noxious  poisons,'*  and  one  feels  as  fit  as  the  proverbial  fiddle 
and  full  of  the  desire  to  work — until  bad  eating  gets  the  system 
poison-saturated  again. 

The  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  when  one  eats  a  hearty 
supper  which  the  body  has  no  use  for  whatever,  one  gets  up  in 
the  morning  feeling  tired  out  and  "all  in."    It  is  simply  this: 
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the  un-needed  food  has  poured  into  the  system  a  lot  of  poisons 
that  run  amuck  in  the  tissues,  and  with  the  usual  result — fatigue. 

TJ  YE  WEAKNESS  TELLS  THE  SAME  STORY.  The  feeling  of 
^  fatigue  of  the  eyes  after  close  application  has  been  found 
to  result  from  the  accumulation  of  fatigue  poisons  in  the 
ocular  muscles.  Mosso,  making  an  extended  study  of  fatigue 
in  the  Alps,  where  light  is  extraordinarily  brilliant,  showed  that 
"when  the  sun  is  going  down,  to  any  one  who  is  very  tired  it 
seems  darker  sooner  than  to  another  who  is  unfatigued." 

The  production  of  eye  difficulties  is  further  identified  with 
the  production  and  accumulation  of  fatigue  toxins  and  other 
poisons  by  the  fact  that  the  use  of  spectacles  is  confined  almost 
wholly  to  those  classes  who  are  the  victims  of  the  modern  in- 
door habit.  Farmers  and  other  workers  who  lead  a  natural 
outdoor  life,  their  eliminative  organs  active,  and  their  diet  en- 
couraging within  the  system  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
poisons — the  victims  of  eye  troubles  are  not  found  among  these 
classes,  but  among  people  who  lead  a  more  or  less  artificial 
life  in  cities,  the  difficulty  often  beginning  in  the  schoolroom. 

Tiredness  Involves  the  Entire  Body 

HpHUS  IS  WILL  BE  SEEN  THAT  THE  QUESTION  OF  FATIGUE 
A  INVOLVES  EVERY  FUNCTION  of  the  brain  and  body, 
every  thought,  every  passion  and  emotion,  the  daily  habits,  and 
especially  the  habits  of  eating.  Worry,  we  have  found,  manu- 
factures fatigue  poisons  quite  as  harmful  as  those  due  to  the 
production  of  muscular  energy;  while  any  food  that  tends 
to  cripple  the  liver  and  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  its  elimina- 
tion, serves  to  retain  in  the  system  the  fatigue  poisons,  and  is 
thus  dangerous  as  an  abettor  of  chronic  weariness. 
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/^N  THE  OTHER  HAND,  over-fatigue  is  often  responsible  for 
the  conditions  named.  Worry  for  one  thing:  when  sud- 
denly confronted  with  perplexity  the  injunction  is  given,  "Oh, 
don't  worry  over  it;  dream  over  it  first!"  The  sleep,  if  taken, 
removes  the  fatigue  poisons  and  enables  one  to  consider  the 
situtaion  without  worry,  whereas  a  question  settled  when  the 
body  or  mind  is  weary  is  never  settled  right.  Alcohol  and 
drugs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  taken  to  relieve  the  effects  of 
fatigue,  while  the  pipe  is  enjoyed  for  the  soothing  effects  which 
it  affords  at  the  close  of  a  strenuous  day's  work.  These,  how- 
ever, are  but  the  second  link  in  a  long  chain  of  evils  that  has  no 
ending,  for  the  poisons  taken  into  the  body  to  relieve  fatigue, 
along  with  the  poisons  due  to  worry,  contributes  in  turn  to  the 
production  of  fatigue,  for  which  more  drugs  are  taken,  which, 
again,  produce  more  fatigue,  and  thus  ad  infinitum,  until  the 
individual  becomes  a  victim  to  the  drug  habit  or  breaks  down 
from  sheer  nervous  or  nervous  exhaustion. 

"C  FFICIENCY  IS  THE  WATCHWORD  OF  PRESENT-DAY  LIFE. 

We  must  have  efficient  motor  cars,  efficient  dynamos,  effi- 
cient locomotives,  and  the  business  world  is  insisting  more  and 
more  upon  the  necessity  of  efficient  body  machines.  But  we 
cannot  have  efficient  body  machines  if  they  are  constantly 
hampered  by  fatigue.  We  can  drive  a  steam  engine  for  weeks 
without  stopping,  but  the  human  body  must  spend  eight  out  of 
every  twenty-four  hours  in  recovering  from  fatigue  effects, 
while  during  a  large  number  of  our  working  hours  the  energy 
flags  and  our  work  is  poorly  done.  We  cannot  overcome  the 
necessity  for  sleep,  of  course;  and  fatigue  is  bound  to  occur 
during  the  day's  work;  but  by  right  habits  of  living  we  can 
lessen  the  number  of  hours'  sleep  required,  at  the  same  time 
making  our  work  more  spontaneous  during  the  day.    T.  C.  0*D. 
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A  REMEDY  FOR  NARROWING  VISION  (from  Collier's)  : 
"When  life  is  strangling  us,  relief  is  to  be  had  by  trudging  the 
road.  Restlessness  grows  into  calm  when  the  shadows  of  the 
hills  lie  broodingly  on  the  path  of  tired  feet.  A  few  days  of 
gypsy  wandering  and  largeness  bathes  us.  Once  again  we 
rise  strong  in  the  morning  for  long  hours  of  work,  and  return 
contented  at  evening  after  weariness. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Getting  Ready  for  Winter 

/^UTDOOR  WINTER  SLEEPING  has  always  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  people  who  unreasonably  stay  indoors  during 
the  summer  and  with  the  coming  of  cold  weather  pull  their  bed 
either  onto  the  porch  or  into  a  corner  of  the  room  between  two 
open  windows  with  a  strong  cross  current.  Just  now  is  none 
too  soon  to  begin  inuring  oneself  to  the  outdoor  habit.  Twelve 
months  ago  a  child  of  three  months  began  taking  its  nap  out- 
doors. Cold  weather  came  and  its  mother  brought  it  inside. 
It  objected  to  indoor  sleeping,  however,  and  so  was  given  an 
open  porch,  where  it  had  its  nap  regularly  on  fair  days  and 
stormy,  except  when  the  rain  blew  on  it.  It  was  not  long 
after  frost  and  snow  came  before  the  cheeks  of  the  once  fragile 
child  began  to  glow;  its  skin  became  clear,  its  eyes  shone  with 
the  luster  of  health,  and  it  became  vigorous  and  resistant  to  con- 
ditions that  to  the  ordinary  child  spell  cold  and  sore  throat,  and 
often  diphtheria. 

HAT  IS  GOOD  FOR  BABIES  IS  GOOD  FOR  ADULTS.     It  is 
™    folly  to  expect  the  system  to  be  able  to  resist  the  shock  of 
sleeping  outdoors  in  zero  weather  without  training.    The  situa- 
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tion  is  parallel  to  that  of  swimmers.  Any  day  last  winter  one 
might  have  seen  on  a  certain  Chicago  beach  a  group  of  women 
enjoying  a  dip  in  Lake  Michigan.  The  cold  bath  was  not  a 
shock  to  the  nervous  system;  the  vitality  of  the  swimmers  was 
not  lowered,  and  they  did  not  suffer  from  the  cold  in  any  way. 
The  bath  was  possible  because  they  had  begun  in  the  summer 
and  without  skipping  a  day  had  carried  their  visit  to  the  beach 
into  and  through  the  winter. 

A  ND  BY  THE  WAY,  TOO,  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BEGIN  PRE- 
"  PARING  FOR  THE  COLD  SPRAY  DURING  THE  WINTER. 
Even  in  summer  the  cold  spray  is  not  a  pleasure  to  one  unac- 
customed to  it,  and  what  must  it  be  if  begun  in  winter?  One 
may,  however,  begin  taking  his  cold  spray  in  the  summer  and 
by  continuing  it  without  missing  a  morning  into  the  cold  months, 
it  will  not  be  an  ordeal  to  be  dreaded,  but  a  pleasure.  One 
who  does  not  know  the  pleasurable  skin  reaction  that  follows 
the  cold  spray,  the  feeling  of  exhilaration  and  bouyancy,  the 
mental  and  physical  stimulus  that  enables  one  to  enter  upon  a 
day's  work  full  of  "pep"  a°d  with  what  musicians  call 
"attack" — an  animation  that  sustains  one  throughout  the  day — 
one,  we  say,  who  has  not  had  this  delightful  experience  will 
take  our  advice  and  begin  at  once  to  plan  for  his  winter  morning 
spray. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Revising  Our  Open-Air  Architecture 

Q  INCE  THE  LOG-CABIN  ERA  of  our  pioneer  ancestors,  various 
^  styles  of  architecture  have  lent  their  influence  to  the  pro- 
duction of  American  homes.  Unfortunately  for  the  health  of 
the  inmates,  the  general  trend  has  been  to  make  things  as  snug 
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as  possible,  to  gather  within  the  house  walls  so  much  that  is 
comfortable,  cheery  and  enjoyable,  that  staying  indoors  has 
grown  to  be  a  habit  with  most  people. 

When  a  few  years  ago  people  began  to  see  the  importance 
of  open-air  living,  the  house  veranda,  generally  too  narrow  for 
any  purpose  other  than  to  protect  the  entrance  from  rain  and 
snow,  began  to  widen  into  an  outdoor  living  room,  where  for 
nearly  half  the  year  the  fortunate  owners  may,  if  they  choose, 
live  out  in  the  air  and  sunshine. 

Wet,  this  meets  but  a  portion  of  the  demand. 
**•  Fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  as  needful  in  winter  as  in 
summer.  Yet  few  houses  are  so  bu'lt  as  to  provide  adequately 
for  either.  The  broad  veranda,  which  promotes  outdoor  living 
in  warm  weather,  very  generally  obstructs  the  entrance  of  sun- 
light to  adjacent  rooms,  especially  if  the  roof  hangs  low,  so  that 
in  cold  weather,  when  there  is  even  the  greater  need  for  it,  there 
is  apt  to  be  a  dearth  of  sunlight  in  living  rooms.  Occasionally 
a  wise  householder  has  his  veranda  enclosed  with  glass,  ar- 
ranges for  its  heating,  and  makes  it  attractive  with  flowers  and 
greenery  and  comfortable  furnishings.  Its  many  windows  in- 
vite the  sunshine,  and  even  though  the  outlook  be  a  wintry  land- 
scape, it  gives  a  sense  of  nearness  to  nature  which  makes  of  a 
well  ventilated,  warmed  and  comfortable  sun  room,  a  fairly 
good  substitute  for  the  summer  outdoor  living  room. 

W7  INDOWS  ARE  FAR  TOO  FEW  IN  THE  MAJORITY  OF 
"  HOUSES.  So  much  has  been  said  and  proved  in  regard 
to  the  importance  of  light  for  workmen  that  most  modern  manu- 
facturing plants  are  well  equipped  with  windows.  The  con- 
verse is  true  of  the  average  dwelling,  and  of  a  majority  of 
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school  buildings,  the  nurture  places  of  young  life,  the  homes  of 
mankind.  Man  is  naturally  an  outdoor  animal.  If  the  human 
race  is  to  improve  itself  there  must  be  a  new  progression  to- 
ward natural  conditions. 

TV7  E  NEED  A  NEW  STYLE  OF  ARCHITECTURE  favorable  for 
™  outdoor  living  and  for  ample  sunshine  within;  not  an 
architecture  that  merely  hangs  a  portico  on  the  outside  and  tacks 
a  sleeping  porch  on  the  building  wherever  there  is  an  available 
angle  irrespective  of  the  prevailing  winds  or  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ment; not  an  addition  of  something,  but  a  substraction  from 
the  old  plan,  a  doing  away  entirely  with  dark,  shut-in  quarters, 
and  in  their  stead  providing  living  places  of  light;  rooms,  it  may 
be,  with  entire  sides  of  casement,  making  possible  by  easy  ad- 
justment an  open  or  closed  apartment,  and  warm  dressing 
rooms  communicating  with  open  air  sleeping  quarters  dispensing 
entirely  with  the  ordinary  closed  bedroom. 

»T*HE  FOOD  LABORATORIES  OF  A  HOME  ought  to  be  subject 
*  to  as  strenuous  sanitary  requirements  as  are  public  bakeries 
and  provision  shops,  yet  who  does  not  know  of  scores  of  small, 
dark,  sunless,  even  basement  kitchens  in  which  the  food,  pur- 
posed to  nourish  the  household,  is  kept  and  cooked  at  a  risk  to 
the  worker's  health?  Light,  sunny  quarters  for  all  household 
occupations  are  requisites  not  to  be  overlooked  if  we  are  t 
achieve  the  best  for  the  individual  and  the  race. 

This  is  the  season  when  building  operations  are  most  active. 
Then  let  us  be  wise  and  make  health  the  cornerstone  of  th 
new  home,  and  plan  for  an  all  year-round  basking  in  sunligh 
and  breathing  of  fresh  air. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Kellogg. 
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It  IS  A  STRIKING  FACT  that  of  the  most  popular  series  of 
"beauty"  articles  ever  published,  that  being  contributed  by 
Miss  Lillian  Russell  to  a  group  of  influential  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  probably  two  out  of  every  three  deal 
with  the  things  that  women  eat  and  drink,  and  their  relation  to 
beauty  of  face  and  form.  In  a  recent  article  Miss  Russell 
summarizes  as  follows  some  of  the  reasons  why  alcoholic 
liquors  produce  ugliness:  "Drink  and  you  destroy  your  bodily 
vigor !  Drink  and  your  youth  disappears !  Drink  and  your  ma- 
ture figure  droops  into  slovenliness!  Drink  and  you  enlarge 
and  disease  your  liver!  Drink  and  your  brain  becomes  dull! 
Drink  and  you  dim  the  luster  of  your  eye !  Drink  and  you  kill 
that  bright  and  animated  expression?" 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Medicine  Can  Not  Cure 

A    GREAT  MANY  PEOPLE  LABOR  UNDER  THE  DELUSION 
that  there  is  some  occult  property  in  medicines  which  cures 
disease.    Medicine  may  relieve  pain  and  distress,  but  it  cannot 
cure  disease. 

"TVISEASE  IS  CURED  BY  THE  BODY  ITSELF.  The  body  is  a 
self-repair  machine.  When  it  is  out  of  order,  if  it  is  cured 
(that  is,  repaired),  it  must  cure  (that  is,  repair)  itself.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  medicine  or  pills,  electricity  or  massage  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  to  cure.  We  may  help  Nature  if  we 
work  in  harmony  with  her.  We  can  find  out  what  Nature  is 
trying  to  do  and  then  by  working  in  accord  with  Nature  we  can 
assist  a  great  deal,  but  we  cannot  cure.  Curing  is  creating. 
It  takes  the  very  same  power  to  heal  a  man  that  it  did  to  make  a 
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man  in  the  first  place.  Healing  and  creating  are  both  the  same 
thing. 

W7  HEN  God  MADE  MAN  fortunately  He  did  not  go  off  and 
™  leave  him  to  himself.  He  stayed  with  him.  A  creative 
process  is  going  on  within  the  body  all  the  time.  Every  second 
of  our  lives  eight  million  blood-cells  die  and  have  to  be  re- 
moved by  scavenger  processes  in  the  body.  These  millions  of 
dead  corpulscles  are  carried  off  and  another  eight  million  are 
created  every  second.  Thus  there  is  a  growing  procession,  of 
living,  newly  created  red  blood-cells.  It  is  only  by  creative 
process  that  this  can  be  accomplished.  We  cannot  give  a  man 
medicine  that  will  make  blood.  Suppose  we  have  some  medi- 
cine that  is  said  to  make  blood.  Let  us  turn  uSat  medicine 
out  on  the  table  and  watch  the  process.  One  says  the  thing  is 
preposterous,  but  a  medicine  that  can  make  blood  in  the  body 
should  be  able  to  make  blood  on  the  table  as  well.  It  cannot 
do  so.  Blood  is  made  by  the  body.  It  is  made  by  the  living 
structures  within  the  red  marrow  of  the  bone.  This  was  not 
understood  a  few  years  ago,  but  now  we  know  the  red  marrow 
in  the  long  bones  and  the  flat  bones  of  the  body  are  the  labor- 
atories where  the  blood  is  made.  It  cannot  be  made  anywhere 
else.  It  cannot  be  made  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  neither 
can  it  be  made  by  medicines.  This  is  because  there  is  a  crea- 
tive process  in  the  body  constantly  going  on.  We  say  the  red 
marrow  makes  blood,  but  the  exact  facts  are  that  the  same 
power  that  made  the  man,  that  made  the  red  marrow,  is  doing 
the  work.  The  creative  power  that  is  active  in  the  body  is  in 
no  wise  different  from  the  creative  power  away  back  some- 
where that  made  the  first  man.  It,  too,  is  the  Power  that  heals. 
Healing  is  creating. 
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If  A  MAN  LIVE  LONG  ENOUGH  he  will  certainly  reap  the 
harvest  of  tea  and  coffee  using,  hasty  eating  and  various  sorts 
of  abuses  of  the  body.  For  "whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that 
shall  he  also  reap"  is  a  law  of  Nature  which  we  cannot  dodge. 

¥    ¥  • 

Lessons  From  the  Pure  Water  Crusade 

A  STUDENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  could  spend  a  very  enter- 
taining  hour  in  an  analysis  of  the  public's  attitude  toward 
its  water  supplies.  The  campaign  against  adulterated  foods, 
and  against  products  made  under  unhealthy  conditions  caught  on 
from  the  start.  Something  about  it  appeals  to  the  popular 
imagination,  and  the  very  mention  of  coal-tar  dyes  and  artificial 
preservatives  is  enough  to  start  a  riot. 

ASA  RESULT  OF  THE  ENTHUSIASM  with  which  the  people 
cooperated  with  the  lawmakers  and  law  enforcers,  great 
good  has  been  accomplished.  This,  of  course,  is  as  it  should 
be,  yet  the  sanitarian  must  regret  that  the  reform  has  been  so 
one-sided;  that  the  subject  of  water  has  been  left  in  com- 
parative neglect.  True,  bottled  mineral  waters  and  the  car- 
bonated waters  sold  at  soda  fountains  have  been  the  subject  of 
careful  scrutiny;  it  is  also  true  that  the  waters  supplied  by 
railways  and  other  public  carriers  to  their  patrons  are  being 
regulated,  while  the  public  drinking  cup  is  being  rapidly 
banished  from  use.  If  the  psychologist  be  not  wholly  free  from 
cynicism,  however,  he  will  attribute  the  results  obtained  in 
these  directions  to  the  fact  that  in  each  instance  they  involve 
law  enforcement,  and  that  law  enforcement  has  an  element  of 
the  spectacular  in  it  that  appeals  to  the  popular  imagination — 
otherwise,  why  have  so  many  laws  ? 
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"O  E  THIS  AS  IT  MAY,  there  must  be  vast  reforms  in  the  con- 
trol  of  our  public  water  supplies.  A  few  years  ago  we 
labeled  the  common  house  fly  the  "typhoid  fly,*'  and  with  equal 
appropriateness  most  of  the  drinking  water  consumed  in  this 
country  might  be  called  "typhoid  solution."  If  this  statement 
seems  radical,  let  us  recall  an  estimate  made  a  few  years 
ago  by  an  eminent  hygienist,  that  annually  no  fewer  than 
forty  thousand  deaths  are  caused  by  bad  drinking  water  in  this 
country.  Very  good  examples  of  the  relation  of  impure  drink- 
ing water  to  typhoid  mortality,  for  example,  are  shown  by  the 
following  table,  compiled  by  Dr.  William  T.  Sedgwick  and 
covering  seven  Ne  wEngland  cities: 


Deaths  per  100,000  Inhabitants  (Population  from  United  States 
 Census  of  1890)  
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Concord,  N.  H   70.5  29.5  53.0  29.4  11.8  38.8 

Manchester,  N.  H   29.9  41.8  43.6  11.5  20.7  29.5 

Nashua,  N.  H   68.9  42.5  5.3  29.8  31.8  47.7 

Lowell,  Mass   86.3  83.9  195.4  81.7  85.6  106.61 

Lawrence,  Mass   125.2  118.1  187.0  91.6  114.1  127.2 

Haverhill,  Mass   22.8  30.3  33.9  30.2  64.0  46.3 

Newburyport,  Mass   14.4  28.8  57.6  28.8  50.4  36.0 


MpHE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THIS  TABLE  is  seen  when  we  recall 
that  the  cities  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence  during  these  years 
took  their  water  directly  from  the  Merrimac  river  without  any 
purification  whatever,  while  the  other  cities  derived  their  water 
from  comparatively,  and  in  some  instances  remarkably,  pure 
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supplies.  An  interesting  fact  developed  in  a  typhoid  epidemic 
in  Lowell  and  Lawrence  to  the  effect  that  these  two  cities  "had 
suffered  annually  from  two  autumn  increments  of  typhoid  fever, 
instead  of  one  as  is  customary  in  most  places,  and  that  the  first 
was  contemporaneous  with  that  in  other  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State,  while  the  second  arrived  considerably  later.  The  latter 
was  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  water  supplies  of  the  two 
cities  had  become  infected  as  a  result  of  the  usual  autumn  in- 
crement of  the  disease  in  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  river  above, 
so  that  the  second  increment  was  a  crop  of  which  the  first  was 
the  seed." 

TV7HAT  HAPPENED  IN  THE  GROUP  OF  CITIES  NAMED 
"  ABOVE  is  taking  place  in  every  part  of  our  country. 
Everywhere  we  find  drinking  water  being  taken  from  rivers 
under  the  popular  delusion  that  running  water  purifies  itself 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  whereas,  as  Professor  Sedgwick 
says,  "It  is  therefore  not  so  true  that  'running'  water,  as  that 
quiet  water,  purifies  itself.  We  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  first  requirement  for  the  natural  establishment  of 
purity  in  surface  waters  is  quiescence.  But  quiescence  in  rivers 
is  ordinarily  impossible.  Hence  the  establishment  and  conserva- 
tion of  purity  in  rapid  rivers  is  today  regarded  as,  by  natural 
means,  impossible;  and  no  river,  unless  from  an  absolutely  un- 
inhabited watershed,  is  to  be  regarded  as  suitable  for  direct  use 
as  a  public  water  supply." 

*"pHIS  IS  NOT  TO  GIVE  A  CLEAN  BILL  OF  HEALTH,  however, 
*  to  water  supplies  taken  from  lakes,  for  here  the  condition 
of  the  watershed  offers  serious  problems  of  its  own.  One 
city  of  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants  until  the  past  two 
months  took  its  water  from/a  lake  covering  perhaps  an  area  of  a 
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square  mile.  At  one  end  of  the  lake  were  a  large  colony  of 
cottages  during  the  summer,  with  absolutely  no  regulation  as  to 
the  condition  of  its  water  closets.  At  the  same  time  the 
grocery  stores,  restaurants  and  bakeries  of  the  city  were  being 
given  white  and  blue  certificates  for  the  purity  of  their  goods 
and  the  cleanliness  under  which  they  were  made  or  exposed 
for  sale.  Quite  recently  efforts  by  interested  political  groups 
very  nearly  succeeded  in  preventing  the  opening  up  to  the  use 
of  the  city  great  wells  of  cold  and  absolutely  pure  water. 
Through  these  supplies  with  summer  colonies  on  their  shores, 
with  their  lack  of  sanitary  regulation,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
epidemics  take  toll  of  thousands  of  lives  annually. 

Ty  RIVATE  WELLS  which  furnish  surface  water  are  equally  pro- 
ductive  of  typhoid  and  other  diseases,  particularly  of  diar- 
rhea. There  are  no  conditions  under  which  surface  water  can 
be  used  with  impunity,  and  the  extra  cost  involved  in  sinking  a 
well  to  the  deeper-lying  sources  of  water  will  be  amply  made 
up  by  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  sickness  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

A  ND  IMPURE  PUBLIC  SUPPLIES  have  just  as  little  excuse 
for  being.  Where  they  exist  either  by  virtue  of  cheap 
politics,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  above,  or  of  the  indifference  of 
the  public,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  consumer  is  always  at 
the  mercy  of  public  sentiment.  When  politicians  see  that  people 
demand  clean  water  just  as  earnestly  and  mean  business  just 
as  they  meant  business  when  they  got  after  the  scalps  of  manu- 
facturers of  impure  foods,  the  Tammany  Hall  of  every  com- 
munity will  give  in.  In  almost  no  case  need  the  source  of 
supply  be  changed.    Cities  taking  their  water  even  from  polluted 
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rivers  can,  by  the  installation  of  adequate  purification  systems, 
have  water  as  pure  and  limpid  as  that  which  flows  in  the  moun- 
tain brooks. 

HpHE  PROBLEM  IS  OF  SPECIAL  IMPORTANCE  AT  THIS  TIME 
^  of  the  year,  inasmuch  as  diarrhea  and  typhoid  are  rife. 
To  make  certain  that  the  water  one  is  using  is  free  from  dis- 
eased germs,  however,  one  should  turn  her  kitchen  into  a  steri- 
lization plant  and  boil  all  the  drinking  water  used.  The  water 
should  be  brought  to  a  boil  and  boiled  for  five  minutes  and 
then  allowed  to  cool  in  a  clean  place.  The  objection  that 
boiled  water  is  insipid  and  has  a  "lifeless"  taste  is  overcome 
by  aerating,  which  consists  of  pouring  the  water  from  one  dish 
to  another,  holding  the  dishes  several  inches  apart.  To  avoid 
further  contamination,  however,  one  should  be  careful  that  the 
process  is  carried  out  in  a  room  free  from  dirt  and  bacteria-con- 
taining dust. 

*    *  ¥ 

Sweets  for  Children 

TT  IS  A  GENERALLY  ACCEPTED  IDEA  that  children  should  be 
liberally  supplied  with  sweets.    This  indeed  is  needful;  the 
appetite  for  sweets  is  entirely  a  natural  one. 

^NE  SHOULD  BE  VERY  CAREFUL  in  their  selection.  The 
most  proper  form  of  sweets  for  children  are  sweet  fruits. 
Pears  and  peaches,  oranges  and  sweet  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  en- 
tirely wholesome  sweets.  Watermelon  is  particularly  good,  if 
the  child  is  not  allowed  to  swallow  the  pulp.  Watermelon  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  cellulose,  water  and  sugar.  Only  the 
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water  and  the  sugar  should  be  eaten;  the  cellulose  should  be 
rejected.  If  this  is  done,  no  harm  can  come  from  eating  water- 
melon. Many  people  suffer  from  colic  after  eating  water- 
melon because  of  the  large  amount  of  cellulose  swallowed  into 
the  stomach,  more  than  it  can  well  rid  itself  of.  This,  if  re- 
tained, sours,  dams  up  the  intestine  and  the  stomach  and  pro- 
duces bloating,  the  formation  of  gas  occasioning  much  discom- 
fort. So,  while  many  people  do  swallow  the  pulp  without  any 
apparent  harm,  it  is  better  not  to  do  it,  especially  for  children. 

A  NOTHER  DELIGHTFUL  SWEET  FOR  CHILDREN  is  the 
sweetness  of  dried  bread.  There  is  nothing  sweeter  than  a 
piece  of  dry  bread,  zwieback  being  particularly  sweet.  Bread  is 
made  mostly  of  starch,  and  when  it  is  chewed  in  the  mouth  the 
saliva  converts  the  starch  into  maltose.  All  the  starch  in  oat- 
meal, wheat,  rice,  and  other  grains  is  converted  into  sugar  in 
the  process  of  digestion,  so  it  is  evident  children  can  get  plenty 
of  sugar  in  the  form  of  starchy  foodstuffs.  A  potato  is  almost 
all  sugar;  that  is,  sugar  in  the  form  of  starch.  Meltose  is 
another  sugar  that  is  very  harmless  for  children,  as  is  also 
malt  sugar.  These  are  simply  starch  that  has  been  converted 
into  sugar  by  the  diastase  of  malt.  Children  can  eat  this  kind 
of  sugar  with  perfect  freedom.  Cane  sugar,  however,  is  not  a 
proper  food,  because  it  is  an  irritating  food;  it  is  not  natural  to 
the  human  body.  It  is  found  in  grasses,  in  corn,  in  roots,  in 
things  which  are  the  natural  food  of  herbivorous  animals,  but  it 
is  not  found  to  any  extent  in  fruits  and  cereals  and  the  natural 
foods  of  man.  That  which  we  use  as  cane  sugar  is  the  result 
of  a  chemical  process.  Cane  sugar  is  found  in  the  sap  of  trees, 
but  we  do  not  naturally  live  on  twigs  or  leaves  as  herbivorous 
animals  do.    It  is  found  in  the  sap  of  the  cherry  tree.    At  the 
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time  when  the  green  cherry  is  ripening  it  is  in  the  stem  and  just 
as  it  enters  the  cherry,  it  is  converted  into  fruit  sugar,  a  natural 
sugar  found  in  all  kinds  of  fruit.  This  natural  sugar  is  ready 
to  be  immediately  absorbed  and  utilized  in  the  body. 

A  N  EMINENT  ITALIAN  PHYSICIAN  who  made  some  experi- 
ments  upon  dogs,  found  that  a  five  per  cent  solution  of  cane 
sugar  caused  the  stomach  to  be  greatly  irritated,  while  a  ten 
per  cent  solution  produced  such  intense  congestion  and  made 
the  dogs  so  miserable  that  he  gave  up  the  experiment.  Think, 
then,  what  must  be  the  condition  of  the  stomach  of  a  child  al- 
lowed to  eat  freely  of  candy,  which  is  certainly  as  much  as  a 
ten  per  cent  solution  of  cane  sugar.  The  candy  habit  is  a 
pernicious  one  and  is  doing  much  to  ruin  the  health  and  teeth 
of  American  children. 

A  NOTHER  POINT  OFTEN  OVERLOOKED  is  that  natural  sugar 
has  associated  with  it  the  lime  that  is  necessary  to  build 
up  the  bones,  whereas  cane  sugar  gives  us  merely  the  carbo- 
hydrates without  the  lime.  Lacking  this  element  the  teeth  are 
consequently  being  torn  down  to  furnish  necessary  lime  for  the 
nervous  system,  until  decayed  teeth  are  now-a-days  more  fre- 
quently the  rule  than  the  exception,  with  the  majority  of 
children. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

DlVINE  sobriety,  pleasing  to  God,  the  friend  of  Nature,  the 
daughter  of  reason,  the  sister  of  virtue ;  modest,  agreeable,  con- 
tented with  little,  orderly  and  refined  in  all  her  operations! 
From  her,  as  from  a  root,  spring  life,  health,  cheerfulness,  in- 
dustry, studiousness,  and  all  those  actions  which  are  worthy  of 
a  true  and  noble  soul. — Comoro. 
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An  eminent  French  psychopathologist  has  recently 
set  forth  the  extent  to  which  alcohol  has  permeated  French  life — 
and  we  quote  his  remarks  because  they  picture  to  no  small  ex- 
tent the  situation  as  it  exists  in  every  modern  civilized  nation. 
"Greed  of  wealth,  demoralization,  political  indifference,  and 
the  weakening  of  the  social  conscience  have  today  allowed  al- 
coholism to  spread  terribly.  This  is  why  the  number  of  the  al- 
coholic insane  has  grown  so  fearfully.  Society  is  full  of  per- 
sons soaked  to  the  very  marrow  with  alcohol,  either  pure  or 
adulterated.  Alcohol  intermingles  with  the  public  and  private 
life  of  most  persons.  Such  habits  cause  derangements  which 
alarm  those  of  the  clearest  vision.  There  seems  no  more  hopeful 
cure  than  the  voluntary  giving  up  of  this  brain  poison.  There  is 
no  means  of  general  safety  of  greater  value  than  the  entire  pro- 
hibition of  the  liquor  traffic.  United  efforts  are  justly  directed 
against  such  poisons  as  lead  and  phosphorus,  substances  far  less 
dangerous,  with  a  view  to  their  prohibition.  With  far  more 
reason  should  similar  efforts  be  put  forth  against  alcohol.  To 
refrain  from  doing  this  would  be  a  distinct  sign  that  we  mean 
to  bow  before  the  modern  deity,  Mammon." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

About  Veronal 

/*\NE  OF  OUR  READERS  HAS  ASKED  whether  a  five-grain 
tablet  of  veronal  is  injurious.  To  which  we  reply  that 
every  grain  of  this  drug  ever  given  did  harm.  This  is  not 
denying  that  in  extreme  cases  enough  good  has  not  been  ac- 
complished to  justify  the  use  of  the  drug,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  there  are  scores  of  thousands  of  people  in  this  country  who 
are  suffering  from  neurasthenia,  the  direct  result  of  the  use  of 
sleep-producing  substances. 
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T  T  IS  A  GRAVE  ERROR  to  suppose  that  one  can  take  a  drug  of 
**•  any  kind  and  be  put  to  sleep  under  its  influence  without  be- 
ing injured  by  it.  Indeed,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  harm- 
less sleep-causing  drug,  and  putting  a  man  to  sleep  with  bromid 
of  potash,  opium  or  veronal  is  like  putting  him  to  sleep  by 
means  of  a  blow  with  a  club.  Veronal  might,  indeed,  be 
called  a  "padded"  club.  One  can  bring  about  sleep  with  a 
blow  with  a  lead  pipe,  or  with  an  opiate;  the  results  are  the 
same  in  either  case,  and  the  effects  on  the  system  are  equally 
injurious. 

A  S  FOR  VERONAL,  it  is  a  poison,  and  the  sleep  which  it  pro- 
^"^duces  is  not  normal.  We  call  sleep  "Nature's  sweet  re- 
storer," but  drug-produced  sleep  is  not  in  any  sense  a  restorer, 
in  time,  on  the  contrary,  crippling  them.  For  twenty  years  the 
writer  has  not  prescribed  an  opiate  for  insomnia.  During  this 
time  we  have  prescribed  treatment  for  many  people  suffering 
from  neurasthenia,  with  sleeplessness  almost  a  constant  factor. 
But  we  have  found  that  insomnia  can  always  be  brought  about 
without  the  use  of  drugs. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
How  Baseball  Games  Are  Won 

*TpHE  "class"  which  the  St.  Louis  American  League  base- 
*  ball  team  is  showing  is  the  cause  of  no  little  marvel  among 
those  who  follow  the  "national  pastime."  Most  people  are 
wondering  how  it  is  being  done,  but  to  those  who  know  the 
methods  of  the  present  manager,  Branch  Rickey,  there  is 
little  mystery  in  the  matter.  In  a  newspaper  interview  the  other 
day,  Manager  Rickey  said  of  his  work,  "Most  people  have 
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the  idea  that  I  have  a  rule-ridden  club.  There  are  no  rules 
on  my  club  that  apply  to  every  man  in  the  same  way.  I  gave 
them  the  dope  straight  about  cigarettes.  No  cigarette  fiend  can 
do  good  work  for  any  length  of  time.  I  showed  them  that  it 
would  detract  from  their  earning  power.  I  said  I  supposed 
that  all  of  them  wanted  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible. 
I  said  that  I  did,  and  that  we  would  all  go  up  together  if  they 
left  cigarettes  alone.  Of  more  serious  excesses  I  spoke  more 
strongly.  A  man  with  his  mind  on  looser  things  cannot  succeed 
in  his  work.  So  far  as  booze  goes,  I  did  not  have  to  say  much. 
All  ball  players  of  today  know  what  that  does  for  a  fellow, 
and  they  all  know  no  club  will  keep  a  drunkard  or  even  a  man 
who  is  helpless  before  alcohol.  I  merely  said  that  I  supposed 
all  of  them  knew  that  booze  was  dead  in  this  club  the  same  as 
in  others.  Aside  from  the  standpoint  of  right  and  wrong,  all 
vices  hurt  their  health  and  curtailed  their  earning  powers,  and 
for  that  reason  are  tabooed  here." 

Hp  HERE  IS  NO  SECRET  IN  THE  SUCCESS  that  attends  these 
**■  methods,  any  more  than  there  is  secret  in  the  success  of 
business  men  who  for  the  sake  of  getting  on  cut  out  all  poison- 
forming  habits  and  conserve  their  energy  to  the  last  possible 
ounce. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
A  Worthy  Example 

^pHE  CHICAGO  Herald  has  set  an  example  for  the  newspaper 
world  that  is  most  worthy  of  imitation.  This  able  news- 
paper has  recently  developed  an  advertising  conscience.  The 
usual  newspaper  policy  in  relation  to  advertising  is  to  accept  any 
copy  that  is  accompanied  by  the  required  amount  of  cash.  The 
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editors  have  sought  to  soothe  their  conscience  by  disclaiming  all 
responsibility  for  the  matter  published  in  their  advertising 
columns. 

TJJ7 ITHIN  THE  LAST  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  there  has  been 
slowly  developing  in  the  publishing  world  a  better  senti- 
ment. For  a  long  time  one  or  two  magazines  published  at  the 
head  of  their  advertising  departments  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  ready  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  every  statement 
made  by  their  advertisers,  even  going  so  far  as  to  offer  to  make 
good  in  dollars  and  cents  any  loss  that  any  person  might  incur 
through  misleading  statements  made  in  their  advertising  columns. 
In  recent  years  a  still  broader  movement  has  developed,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  medical  advertisements  of  all  kind  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  all  respectable  magazines.  Strange  to  say,  a  very 
considerable  number  of  so-called  religious  periodicals  have  ex- 
cluded themselves  from  this  list  of  high-class  publications  by 
continuing  the  publication  of  patent  medicine  and  other  per- 
nicious medical  advertisements. 

*TpHE  CHICAGO  Herald,  in  eliminating  from  its  columns 
*  liquor  advertisements  of  every  description,  gave  the  follow- 
ing reasons  for  this  most  commendable  action: 

"^T^HE  Herald  goes  into  many  thousands  of  homes.  In  virtu- 
ally  all  of  these  homes  there  is  an  abiding  sense  of  the 
need  of  protection  against  the  abuses  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
especially  for  the  young.  In  a  constantly  increasing  degree  there 
is  abstention  from  the  use  of  liquor  for  the  sake  of  the  young. 
There  is  the  haunting  fear  that  from  the  first  indulgence  the 
young  and  unformed  character  may  unconsciously  drift  into  an 
uncontrolled  and  destructive  habit  of  excess." 
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*pHE  THING  NECESSARY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS  for  the  ad- 
*  vancement  of  the  temperance  cause  is  the  creation  of  a 
public  sentiment  against  the  entire  liquor  traffic.  The  news- 
papers are  the  most  powerful  of  all  means  of  molding  public 
opinion.  If  every  newspaper  in  the  land  would  take  the  stand 
which  the  Herald  has  so  courageously  taken,  the  result  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  rapid  development  of  an  over-whelming 
sentiment  against  the  liquor  habit  and  the  traffic  in  alcoholic 
beverages.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  of  the  Herald 
will  be  followed  by  other  influential  journals. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

ALAS,  for  man's  savage  inhumanity!  It  is  a  terrible  thing 
to  see  the  table  of  rich  men  decked  out  by  those  layers  out  of 
corpses — the  butchers  and  cooks. — Plutarch. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

How  Much  Gastric  Acid  the  Stomach  Makes 

Drobably  few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  acid  which  is  required  to  do  the  work  of  di- 
gesting our  daily  food.  According  to  the  best  authorities  the 
stomach  produces  every  day  from  one  dram  and  a  quarter  to  five 
drams,  or  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  does  service  not  only  to  digest  the  food  in  connection  with 
the  trypsin  but  also  performs  many  other  useful  purposes.  It 
stimulates  gastric  glands  to  make  pepsin.  It  activates  the  pepsin 
which  is  inactive  when  first  secreted.  It  controls  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  pylorus.    It  excites  the  flow  of  pancreatic  juice 
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and  bile.  It  activates  intestinal  fluids  and  with  all  the  rest  acts 
as  a  powerful  disinfectant  destroying  obnoxious  germs  thus 
keeping  the  stomach  in  a  wholesome  state. 

A  PERSON  IN  WHOM  THE  STOMACH  CEASES  TO  MAKE 
HYDROCHLORIC  ACID,  a  condition  known  as  achylia,  is 
exposed  to  the  invasion  of  harmful  bacteria  of  many  sorts. 
These  persons  are  also  liable  to  the  development  of  cancer  of 
the  stomach  and  adjacent  organs. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Tobacco  and  Physical  Efficiency 

*T^HE  EDITOR  of  the  Medical  Times  recently  prepared  a 
symposium  on  the  subject  of  tobacco  and  its  effects  on 
boys  and  young  men,  to  which  contributed  four  athletes,  men 
whose  names  are  known  to  every  youth  who  is  at  all  familiar 
with  American  athletics.  "Eddie"  Collins,  the  famous  second 
baseman  of  the  Philadelphia  American  baseball  team,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  ball  players  in  the  history  of  the  game 
and  a  splendid  example  of  physical  and  mental  fitness,  opens 
the  discussion  with  the  following  paragraph: 

"T  DO  NOT  FEEL  THAT  I  AM  IN  A  POSITION  TO  JUDGE  as 
A  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  as  I  have 
never  used  it  in  any  form.  Throughout  my  course  at  Columbia 
University,  where  I  engaged  in  athletics,  and  in  my  career  as  a 
professional  baseball  player,  I  have  found  it  incumbent  upon  me 
to  be  in  prime  physical  condition  at  all  times.  I  did  not  take 
up  smoking  as  a  boy,  and  as  I  have  no  desire  for  it,  I  have 
carefully  refrained  from  the  use  of  tobacco  as  a  man,  in  the 
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belief  that  I  should  conserve  my  powers  to  the  fullest  extent. 
"Smoking  may  or  may  not  be  harmful  to  young  men,  but  why 
should  a  boy  take  a  chance  on  something  which  might  have  a 
deteriorating  influence,  when  he  can  get  along  as  well  without 
taking  that  chance.  In  these  days  of  active  competition,  it  is 
necessary  for  a  man  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts  if  he  is  to  at- 
tain success,  and  he  should  do  nothing  which  will  detract  from 
his  natural  and  physical  abilities  in  that  direction." 

ID  rofessor  William  G.  Anderson,  Director  of  the  Yale 
University  Gymnasium,  says  that  "it  is  the  concensus  of 
opinion  among  most  athletes  that  smoking  is  detrimental,  and  the 
majority  of  men  training  for  teams  do  not  use  tobacco.  And, 
finally,  the  'academic  standing'  of  the  smoker  is  lower  than  of 
the  non-smoker." 

"PROFESSOR  G.  L.  MEYLAN,  Medical  Director  of  Columbia 
University,  says  that  after  twenty-four  years  experience  in 
teaching  hygiene  and  physical  education,  he  is  convinced  that 
tobacco  is  injurious  to  growing  youths.  "The  effects  which 
may  be  attributed  at  least  in  part  to  the  use  of  tobacco  by 
adolescents  are,"  he  says,  "rapid  and  irregular  pulse  (100- 
1 20)  ;  poor  circulation,  manifested  by  pallor  of  skin  and  cold 
extremities;  poor  'wind'  and  lack  of  endurance;  nervousness 
and  irritability.  These  abnormal  conditions  are  most  marked 
in  youths  who  are  of  a  nervous  temperament,  lead  an  un- 
hygienic life,  and  use  much  tobacco.  Some  cases  have  come 
under  my  observation  where  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  was 
undoubtedly  the  chief  cause  in  producing  unfavorable  symp- 
toms. This  was  proved  by  the  rapid  and  marked  improvement 
which  took  place  when  the  use  of  tobacco  was  discontinued. 
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One  case,  a  boy  eighteen  years  old,  smoked  twenty-five  to 
thirty  cigarettes  a  day ;  his  pulse  was  1  28  and  irregular ;  he 
was  a  candidate  for  pitcher  on  the  baseball  nine,  but  found 
that  nervousness,  irritability,  and  lack  of  endurance  interfered 
seriously  with  his  efforts  to  win  a  place  on  the  team.  After 
three  weeks  of  total  abstinence  from  tobacco,  his  pulse  was 
ninety  and  regular,  he  improved  rapidly  in  steadiness,  control 
and  endurance,  and  won  the  coveted  place  on  the  team. 
Many  similar  cases  could  be  cited  to  show  that  tobacco  is  in- 
jurious to  growing  youths  and  to  prove  the  contention  that 
no  efforts  should  be  spared  to  influence  boys  and  young  men 
to  abstain  from  its  use." 

Professor  Harry  L.  Hillman,  Director  of  Athletics 
*  in  Dartmouth  College,  makes  the  statement  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  smoking  is  injurious  to  boys  and  young  men, 
and,  "athletic  sports  are  the  best  means  of  finding  this  out. 
An  athlete  who  uses  tobacco  is  very  apt  to  injure  his  heart  and 
usually  the  blame  is  labeled  'athletics.' 

"  A  T0BACC0  USER  LACKS  ENERGY, his  training  is  hard  work 
rather  than  a  pleasure,  his  digestion  is  not  what  it  should 
be,  he  is  unreliable  in  competition  or  in  a  pinch,  he  cannot  re- 
cuperate rapidly  after  a  hard  struggle  and  he  does  not  repair 
as  readily  as  one  who  does  not  use  tobacco.  Invariably  a 
smoker  thinks  he  can  run  a  100-yard  dash,  a  mile  run  or  any 
other  distance  and  do  as  well  as  a  non-smoker.  He  will  per- 
haps for  a  number  of  times,  but  the  double  strain  of  the  use  of 
tobacco  and  strenuous  exercise  is  likely  to  permanently  injure 
the  heart  action." 
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\£  ICHAEL  J.  DONOVAN,  one  of  the  best  known  athletes 
America  has  ever  produced,  and  for  thirty  years  Athletic 
Director  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  considers  a  man 
"very  much  better  off  physically  if  he  does  not  smoke.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  a  boy  or  young  man,  who  has  not  at- 
tained his  full  growth,  should  never  consider  smoking.  I  can- 
not give  better  advice  to  anyone  than  I  do  to  my  own  son,  to 
whom  I  have  already  said,  'Don't  smoke  and  don't  drink  and 
your  battle  is  half  won.'  " 

TVT  ITH  REGARD  TO  BUSINESS  MEN,  one  reason,  says  Mr. 

Donovan,  why  they  are  "so  often  in  bad  physical  form  is 
that  they  smoke  to  excess.  If  a  boy  or  young  man  expects  to 
amount  to  anything  in  athletics,  he  must  let  smoking  and  all 
kinds  of  liquor  alone.  They  are  rank  poison  to  his  athletic 
ambitions." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Not  in  Vain,  Anyhow 

4<,TpHE  FARCE  OF  1906" — the  late  Federal  pure  food  law 
might  well  be  called.  On  the  face  of  it  the  law  of  1 906 
guaranteed  much,  but  in  reality  it  guaranteed  nothing;  it 
promised  much  in  the  way  of  protection  to  the  consumer,  but 
gave  no  protection  whatever.  When,  therefore,  on  February 
24th  of  the  present  year  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  declared  the  measure  unconstitutional,  a  genuine  service 
was  probably  done  the  consuming  public.  To  most  people  the 
statement  on  a  label  that  a  product  was  guaranteed  under  the 
Pure  Food  Law  was  conclusive  evidence  that  the  American 
government  stood  back  of  the  product  and  guaranteed  its  purity 
and  freedom  from  injurious  substances.    Thousands  of  tons  of 
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inferior  food  products  have  undoubtedly  been  accepted  by  the 
consumer  under  the  belief  that  the  pure  food  label  meant  pure 
food,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  assured  the  consumer  nothing 
more  than  this,  that  the  label  told  the  truth  with  respect  to 
naming  the  substances  which  entered  into  the  manufacture  of 
the  product.  Nothing,  however,  was  said  about  the  poison- 
ous of  these  substances.  And  often,  too,  unscrupulous  manu- 
facturers designed  and  worded  labels  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  next  to  impossible  for  the  purchaser  to  tell  what  the  package 
really  contained. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  THIS,  HOWEVER,  THE  LAW  OF  1  906 
PREFORMED  ONE  GREAT  SERVICE  that  justifies  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  statute  books:  it  developed  a  pure-food  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  thousands  of  American  manufacturers, 
and  opened  the  eyes  of  the  consumers  to  the  need  of  greater  care 
in  the  selection  of  foods,  while  also  it  improved  conditions 
under  which  manufacturing  was  done.  And  even  if  a  federal 
law  were  never  again  enacted,  conditions  could  by  no  means 
become  as  bad  as  those  that  existed  before  1906.  But  there 
will  be  a  new  law — one  that  not  only  is  constitutional,  but  one 
that  effectually  protects  the  consumer — and,  too,  that  will 
benefit  the  honest  manufacturer  by  inspiring  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  his  products. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

"Model  Man  Lives  Eighty-two  Years"  was  the  head- 
ing given  a  recent  newspaper  dispatch  announcing  the  death  of 
a  citizen  of  Sedalia,  Missouri,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years, 
who  had  never  sworn  an  oath  in  his  life,  never  tasted  intoxicating 
liquor,  never  chewed  or  smoked  tobacco,  and  was  never  sick 
until  three  days  before  his  death. 


New  Medical  Discoveries 

of  Interest  to  Lay  Readers 

The  Blood-Cells  in  Exophthalmic  Goiter 

T^OCTOR  KOCHER,  the  greatest  of  all  living  surgeons,  and  the 
^  world's  greatest  authority  on  goiter,  reports  that  in  ex- 
ophthalmic goiter  the  number  of  white  blood-cells  are  dimin- 
ished. The  diminution  relates  particularly  to  a  certain  form 
known  as  neutrophiles,  while  another  form  known  as  lymph- 
ocytes is  increased.  Kocher  does  not  operate  upon  any  patient 
unless  he  finds  this  sign  present. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
Picric  Acid  for  Skin  Lesions 

J A.  CoLLIVER  writes  in  the  California  State  Journal  of 
•  Medicine  that  he  applies  a  water  solution  of  picric  acid  in 
various  forms  of  skin  diseases  with  great  benefit,  especially  in 
acute  and  chronic  eczema,  erysipelas,  ringworm,  psoriasis,  as 
well  as  burns.  In  mild  cases  the  solution  is  painted  over  the 
diseased  surface  several  times  a  day  and  allowed  to  dry.  In 
more  severe  cases  gauze  dressing  wet  with  solution  are  applied 
to  affected  parts. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
Simple  Treatment  for  Boils 

T>  ERGER,  an  eminent  French  physician,  treats  boils  with  a 
combination  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  ichthyol.  The  skin 
over  and  around  the  boil  is  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine ;  then 
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the  boil  is  covered  with  gauze  saturated  with  ten  per  cent 
ichthyol  in  petrolatum  or  paraffin  oil.  The  pad  is  removed 
twice  a  day,  parts  cleansed  with  benzine,  then  painted  again 
with  tincture  of  idodine  and  pad  renewed. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

A  New  Method  of  Purifying  the  Blood 

l^EWSPAPERS  TEEM  WITH  ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  BLOOD 
A^  PURIFIERS  that  are  recommended  as  of  special  use  in 
the  spring  time  as  a  means  of  clearing  out  the  impurities  which 
are  supposed  to  have  accumulated  during  the  winter  months. 
Lord  Bacon  advocated  as  a  means  of  blood  purification  a 
copious  blood  letting  every  spring.  His  idea  was  that  by  let- 
ting out  several  pints  of  blood  once  a  year  one  would  rid  himself 
of  his  polluted  blood  by  compelling  the  body  to  manufacture  a 
new  supply  and  thus  renew  the  purity  of  the  vital  fluid  and 
insure  himself  against  disease. 

NEITHER  OF  THE  ABOVE  METHODS  of  blood  purification 
have  borne  the  test  of  experience.  So-called  blood  puri- 
fying medicines  are  absolutely  worthless.  Blood  is  not  purified 
by  putting  something  into  it  but  rather  by  getting  something  out 
of  it.  Lord  Bacon's  method  was  long  ago  abandoned  as 
brutal  and  dangerous. 

"TVoctor  Abel,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  his 
*^  associates  have  recently  devised  a  method  by  which  the 
blood  may  actually  be  washed  and  thus  relieved  of  its  impuri- 
ties. The  method  consists  in  opening  an  artery  and  passing  the 
blood  through  a  tube  into  a  peculiar  sort  of  filter,  in  passing 
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through  which  the  blood's  impurities  are  removed,  the  blood 
returning  to  the  body  through  a  vein  that  has  been  opened  for 
the  purpose.  The  method  has  been  successfully  employed  upon 
various  animals,  especially  large  dogs.  The  success  of  the 
method  depends  upon  making  the  blood  incapable  of  coagulation 
by  administering  before  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  a 
proper  dose  of  hirudin,  a  substance  which  is  obtained  from 
leeches. 

"T\octor  Abel  believes  that  this  method  may  be 
*^  DEVELOPED  into  an  important  therapeutic  agent,  and  that 
by  its  means  poisons  may  be  removed  from  the  blood  more 
effectively  than  by  any  method  heretofore  known. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
Low  Protein  Diet  in  Psoriasis 

TT  IS  WELL  KNOWN  TO  SKIN  SPECIALISTS  that  psoriasis  is 
**•  one  of  the  most  obstinate  forms  of  skin  disease.  Schamberg, 
Kolmer  and  others  report  (Journal  of  Cutaneous  Diseases, 
October  and  November,  1913)  experiments  in  the  treatment 
of  psoriasis  and  other  skin  diseases  by  means  of  a  low-protein 
diet,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

"A  LOW-PROTEIN  DIET  HAS  A  MOST  FAVORABLE  IN- 
FLUENCE  upon  the  eruption  of  psoriasis,  particularly 
when  the  latter  is  extensive.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
severe  cases  of  psoriasis  improve  under  such  a  diet,  almost  to 
the  point  of  disappearance  of  the  eruption.  Conversely,  a 
high  diet  exhibits  an  unfavorable  influence-  on  psoriasis,  com- 
monly causing  an  extension  of  the  eruption.    Whether  a  high 
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nitrogen  diet  can  stimulate  an  outbreak  of  psoriasis  in  a  psoriatic 
subject  who  is  at  the  time  free  of  the  eruption  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 

">T*HE  GREAT  PROLIFERATION  AND  EXFOLIATION  OF 
*  CELLS  by  the  skin  in  psoriasis  demand  a  large  supply  of 
protein,  which  can  only  be  procured  from  the  lymph-  and 
blood-streams.  This  protein  supply  may  be  derived  from  the 
ingested  food,  and  a  possibility  exists  that  the  great  demand 
of  the  diseased  skin  for  protein  may  also  be  satisfied  by  the 
protein  reserve  in  muscle  tissue,  which  thus  may  become  de- 
pleted and  later  require  restoration.  This  would  explain  the 
ready  and  persistent  retention  of  nitrogen  in  these  cases.  A 
protracted,  low-protein  diet  may  diminish  the  proliferative 
activity  of  the  skin  by  diminishing  the  supply  of  the  principal 
building  material,  namely,  protein.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
high-protein  diet  may  stimulate  the  proliferative  activity  of  the 
cells  by  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of  the  necessary  pro- 
tein." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Too  Much  Surgery  in  the  Treatment  of 
Exophthalmic  Goiter 

TT  IS  NOT  UNCOMMON  NOWADAYS  to  hear  the  charge  that 
*  too  many  patients  are  subjected  to  surgical  operation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  true  in  a  number  of  morbid  con- 
ditions, especially  diseases  affecting  the  organs  of  the  abdominal 
cavity. 

HpHE  LATE  DOCTOR  MOSSER  maintained  that  cases  of 
exophthalmic  goiter  are  too  frequently  submitted  to  surgical 
operation.     He  urges  that  hydrotherapy,  rest,  and  diet  be 
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thoroughly  tried  in  every  case  before  resorting  to  surgery  and  in 
his  experience  a  large  proportion  of  cases  were  curable  by  non- 
surgical means. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  in  connection  with  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium  in  dealing  with  the  cases  of  this  sort  is  en- 
tirely in  harmony  with  that  of  Doctor  Mosser. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

What  to  Eat  and  How  to  Eat  It 

»*pHE  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company  (in  the  latest 
number  of  its  quarterly,  The  Postman)  under  the  head 
of  "Dietetic  Guide  Posts"  tells  the  whole  story  of  what  and 
how  to  do  with  one's  food  in  a  most  admirable  summary  as 
follows : 

Chew  and  taste  your  food  thoroughly. 

Have  regular  hours  for  meals,  but  if  not  hungry,  eat  little. 

If  you  chew  and  taste  your  food  properly,  an  excess  is  not 
likely  to  be  taken.  Eat  some  bulky  foods  of  low  caloric  value 
such  as  tomatoes,  lettuce,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  celery, 
oyster-plant,  salsify.  They  prevent  constipation  and  over- 
feeding. 

Limit  your  repair-foods. 

Increase  your  energy-foods  with  increase  of  muscular  work 
and  activity. 

Mental  activity  does  not  require  increased  food-consumption. 
There  is  no  known  heat-  or  energy-equivalent  for  mental  work. 

Exclude  business,  worry  and  bad  humor  at  meal  time. 

Rest  before  and  after  eating. 

Do  not  drink  water  when  food  is  in  the  mouth. 
Eat  some  fresh  fruit  and  raw  food  every  day. 

Use  salt  sparingly. 
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Use  "hot"  condiments  sparingly. 

Be  cautious  with  sea-food,  especially  if  raw,  or  of  doubtful 
freshness;  take  no  chances  of  typhoid  or  food-poisoning. 

After  eating,  brush  the  teeth  and  rinse  the  mouth  thoroughly 
with  a  weak  salt-and-soda  solution. 

Eat  fresh  fruit  at  end  of  meal  to  preserve  teeth. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
The  Handicap  of  the  Cigar 

Scientific  men  are  beginning  to  subject  to  the 

^  TEST  OF  CRITICAL  INVESTIGATION  some  of  the  so-called 
harmless  indulgences  which  are  in  vogue  throughout  the  whole 
civilized  world  and  so  practised  by  millions  without  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  any  possibility  of  injury. 

A  RECENT  NUMBER  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (March  28,  1914)  publishes  the  results  of  a 
careful  investigation  made  by  Doctor  Bush,  in  which  various 
tests  by  the  aid  of  the  instruments  of  precision  employed  in 
the  psychologic  laboratory  were  applied  to  fifteen  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  tobacco  on  mental 
efficiency. 

VY/  E  QUOTE:  "The  test  showed  that  tobacco  smoking  pro- 
™  duces  a  10.5  per  cent  decrease  in  mental  efficiency.  The 
greatest  actual  loss  was  in  the  fields  of  imagery,  perception  and 
association.  The  greatest  loss,  in  these  experiments,  occurred 
with  cigarettes.  Nicotine  was  found  in  the  distallates  of  all 
tobaccos  tested.  Nicotine  was  not  found  in  the  smoke  of  any 
tobacco,  except  that  of  cigarettes,  and  then  only  in  traces. 
Pyridine  was  found  in  the  smoke  of  all  tobaccos  tested. 
Pyridine  seemed  to  be  the  principal  toxic  factor  in  the  smoke." 
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A  Narrow  Escape 

HpHE  PURE  FOOD  INSPECTORS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  the 
*■  other  day  put  in  an  appearance  just  in  time  to  capture 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  tons  of  canned  soup  and  pork  and 
beans  which  were  unfit  for  food,  but  which  would  have  soon 
found  their  way  to  trie  stomachs  of  thousands  of  unsuspecting 
people,  to  their  serious  detriment.  The  soup  and  beans  were 
fed  to  the  fishes  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  fishes  did  not  | 
mind  the  filthy  ptomaines  which  this  rotten  food  contained,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  them  later  found  their  way  to 
the  stomachs  of  San  Franciscans,  who  thus  took  their  damaged  < 
pork  and  beans  at  second-hand. 

V    V  ¥ 

Meat — To  Eat  or  Not  to  Eat 

>TpHE  JUNE  NUMBER  of  the  American  Review  of  Reviews 
*•  devotes  nearly  two  pages  to  a  review  in  Het  Hollandsche 
Revue  of  a  book  by  Dr.  Felix  Ortt  on  "The  Dearness  of  • 
Meat."  In  discussing  the  subject  of  the  amount  of  protein 
necessary  to  support  the  activities  of  the  average  person,  Doctor 
Ortt,  quoting  from  Doctor  Rubner  and  others,  shows  that 
assuming  1  50  grams  of  meat  (about  an  ounce  and  a  half)  to 
be  the  meat  consumption  per  diem  needed  by  the  average  normal 
person,  and  reckoning  that  the  meat  contains  twenty  per  cent 
albumin  and  five  per  cent  fat,  this  gives  us  thirty  grams  of  pro- 
tein and  lYi  grams  of  fat  in  the  meat  consumed. 

"PVOCTOR  ORTT  CONTINUES:     "This  corresponds,  as  con- 
cerns  the  albumin,  to  about  one-third  of  the  optimum. 
.  .  .    Rubner's  researches  show  that  for  the  cell-building  re- 
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quirements  of  the  body,  thirty  grams  of  the  albumin  in  meat 
correspond  to  thirty-four  of  that  in  milk,  thirty-seven  of  that  in 
rice,  sixty-two  of  that  in  peas,  and  ninety-eight  of  that  in 
flour.  These  qualities  of  albumin  are  found  respectively  in  one 
liter  of  milk,  470  grams  of  rice,  270  grams  of  peas,  and  790 
grams  of  wheat.  Thus  470  grams  of  rice  will  furnish  the  body 
just  as  much  albumin  for  its  needs  as  1  50  grams  (1  Yl  oz-)  °f 
meat.  But  470  grams  of  rice  contains,  besides  the  albumin, 
four  grams  of  fat  and  360  grams  of  carbohydrates,  while  the 
meat  contains  7 Yl  grams  of  fat,  but  no  carbohydrates. 

">T<HESE  FIGURES  FURNISH  ACCURATE  DATA  from  which 
can  be  estimated  the  cost  per  day  of  balanced  rations  con- 
taining the  right  proportions  of  albumin,  fats,  and  carbohy- 
drates, but  composed  of  varying  constituents.  By  long  and 
careful  computations,  based  on  these  figures  and  on  current 
prices  of  various  foodstuffs,  including  meats,  fish,  milk,  grain, 
roots  (such  as  turnips,  beets,  etc.),  cabbage  and  other  green 
vegetables,  it  is  shown  clearly  that  a  satisfactory  balanced 
ration,  meeting  all  the  body's  needs,  is  much  more  cheaply  ob- 
tained when  the  required  fat  and  albumin  are  obtained  from 
vegetable  courses  instead  of  from  meats." 

T\octor  Ortt  quotes  still  further  from  Doctor 
RuBNER  and  others  to  support  his  contention  that  a  satis- 
factory and  wholesome  diet  can  be  selected  without  resorting 
to  meat,  says  the  Review  of  Reviews:  "Doctor  Rubner  declares 
that  such  a  dietary,  containing  milk,  but  with  no  meat,  or  with  a 
scanty  proportion  of  meat,  can  be  made  entirely  acceptable  for 
children,  adults,  and  the  aged,  and  for  laboring  men  and  non- 
laboring  men.     He  declares  that  much  of  the  demand  for 
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meat  is  mere  custom,  or  even  aping  of  one's  neighbors.  The 
Dutch  authorities,  Doctor  Mijnhiff,  Doctor  Pijnappel,  and 
Doctor  de  Groot,  express  similar  views.  So  does  the  famous 
Danish  food-physiologist,  Doctor  Hindhede,  whose  experi- 
ments proved  that  perfect  health  can  be  maintained  for  months 
on  a  diet  restricted  to  potatoes  and  fat,  and  that  "the  potato, 
by  reason  of  its  large  content  of  food-salts,  exercises  a  very 
favorable  influence  on  gouty  and  rheumatic  conditions,  .... 
while  the  excessive  use  of  meat  is  favorable  to  the  development 
of  these  and  similar  diseases  (i.  e.,  diseases  which  have  as  a 
common  cause  too  great  acidity  of  the  blood.") 

¥    ^  ¥ 
The  Welfare  of  the  Teacher 

THE  APPEARANCE  ON  THE  BOOK  MARKET  of  several  new 
volumes  having  to  do  with  rural  school  conditions  recalls 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  present-day  agitation  in  behalf  of  school 
hygiene  takes  into  account  the  health  of  the  child,  but  the  wel- 
fare of  the  teacher  practically  not  at  all.  The  reforms  in 
hygiene  of  the  school-room  are  equally  valuable  whether  they 
are  secured  in  one  way  or  another.  It  might  serve  to  add 
stimulus  to  the  movement,  however,  if  we  persistently  pointed 
out  that,  as  Professors  Beits  and  Hall  have  shown,  "the 
teacher  whose  entire  personality  radiates  health  and  physical 
well-being  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  teacher  suffering  from 
ill-health  or  from  physical  defects.  Perfect  teeth,  well-kept 
hands  and  nails,  an  easy  poise,  grace  of  movement  and  all  other 
signs  of  care  and  attention  to  the  well-being  of  the  body  are  a 
constant  source  of  suggestion  to  the  pupils.  On  the  other  hand, 
decayed  or  uncleansed  teeth,  untrirnmed  nails,  stringy  hair,  or 
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other  evidences  of  carelessness  in  personal  hygiene  will  go  far 
toward  nullifying  the  most  expert  teaching." 

^Poo,  IT  IS  A  FACT  that  "teachers  are  shorter-lived  than 
workers  in  other  occupations.  They  are  also  subject  to  vari- 
ous ills  induced  by  their  work  and  manner  of  life  which,  while 
they  may  not  shorten  life,  rob  it  of  much  of  its  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion. A  study  of  the  cases  of  illness  among  eighteen  thousand 
teachers  for  one  year  showed  them  to  be  liable  especially  to 
influenza,  nervous  complaint,  throat  and  chest  difficulties,  in- 
testinal disorders  and  anemia.  In  the  matter  of  tuberculosis  the 
teacher  makes  an  appalling  showing,  the  mortality  rate  being 
approximately  as  high  for  the  teaching  profession  as  for  the 
notoriously  unhealthful  occupations  of  stone-cutter  or  saloon- 
keeper." 

*T*HESE  CONDITIONS  ARE  TO  A  VERY  GREAT  EXTENT  THE 
*  DIRECT  RESULT  OF  THE  HAZARDNESS  OF  THE 
TEACHER'S  OCCUPATION  under  present  conditions  of  bad 
ventilation,  worse  lighting,  ill-regulated  heating,  long  hours, 
and  the  nervous  strain  incident  to  teaching  itself.  Certainly  if 
any  class  of  workers  deserve  radical  reforms  in  conditions  under 
which  they  labor,  it  is  teachers,  particularly  in  the  small  towns 
and  rural  districts. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

DRUGGIST:    "Pills,  my  dear?" 
Little  Girl:     "Yes,  please  sir." 
Druggist:  "Antibilious?" 

Little  Girl:  "No,  sir,  uncle's  bilious." — New  Haven 
Leader. 
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11558.  Coldness  in  Back.—M.  P.,  New  York: 

"Please  suggest  the  cause  of  a  cold  feeling  in  the  back,  be- 
tween the  hips,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  twenty-five  years  old,  in 
good  health,  living  chiefly  on  a  low-protein  diet." 

Ans. — Abnormal  sensations  of  cold,  heat,  numbness,  etc., 
are  due  to  disturbances  of  the  nerves.  When  located  in  the 
back  these  sensations  are  most  commonly  due  to  colitis. 

/ 1559.   Inflammatory  Rheumatism. — M.  L.  S.t  Illinois: 

"Please  suggest  treatment  for  the  following  case  of  in- 
flammatory rheumatism  of  three  months  standing:  patient  re- 
cently began  hydrotherapeutic  treatment  with  a  nurse.  After 
the  first  treatment,  which  was  a  hot  blanket  pack  followed  by  a 
cold  mitten  friction  and  oil  rub,  the  patient  suffered  intense  pain 
at  night,  although  the  same  pain  had  been  present  the  previous 
evening  before  beginning  the  treatments.  She  responded  well 
to  the  treatment,  perspiring  freely  and  reacting  well;  no  chill 
at  any  time  during  treatment.  What  treatment  would  you 
advise?" 

Ans. — Cold  applications  should  not  be  made  in  cases  of 
inflammatory  rheumatism  unless  the  temperature  is  quite  high. 
Cold  applications  increase  the  pain  in  rheumatism  by  checking 
perspiration.  Patient  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perspiration 
by  hot  water  drinking  and  hot  applications.  This  suggestion  is, 
of  course,  general  in  character.  In  every  case  of  inflammatory 
rheumatism  a  physician  should  be  called  and  directions  followed. 
(Continued  on  page  18,  Advertising  Section) 
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Teaching  of  Sex  Hygiene  in  the  Public  Schools 

IN  spite  of  all  the  publicity  that  has  been  given  the  subject,  the  teaching, 
of  sex  hygiene  (its  methods  and  aims)  in  public  schools  is  obscure  in 
many  minds.  One  thing  that  has  complicated  the  situation  is  the  failures 
that  have  occurred  in  some  of  the  cities  that  have  attempted  to  introduce 
sex  instruction — failures  usually  due  to  haste  and  lack  of  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers.  Much  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  too,  has 
occurred  at  conventions,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  not  given  popular 
distribution.  To  inform  the  general  readers  of  the  present  status  of  the 
question  has  been  Doctor  Lowry's  aim  in  the  present  volume.  Doctor 
Lowry  has  been  the  author  of  several  valued  books  issued  by  the  same 
publishers  and  dealing  with  problems  associated  with  instruction  in  sex 
matters  from  the  standpoint  usually  of  the  boy  and  girl,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  see  the  present  volume  take  the  subject  into  the  public  school  itself. 

"Teaching  Sex  Hygiene  in  the  Public  Schools."  By  Edith  Lowry, 
M.D.    50  cents  net.    Chicago:   Forbes  and  Company. 

s  is  ^ 

Doctor  Montessori's  Own  Handbook 

DOCTOR  MoNTESSORl  in  her  handbook  must  have  had  in  mind  the  many 
questions  asked  her  by  mothers,  for  there  can  arise  few  questions  con- 
cerning her  method  that  are  not  answered  in  the  handbook.  It  gives  a 
full  and  clear  description  of  the  method,  and,  what  is  of  the  greatest 
practical  value,  a  description  of  a  Montessori  apparatus,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  use.  And  this  fact  must  disabuse  the  minds  of  people  who  have 
conceived  the  Montessori  method  as  consisting  of  a  group  of  more  or 
less  attractive  toys,  the  playing  with  which  constituted  the  Montessori 
method.  This  conception  of  the  system  is  shown  by  the  present  volume  to 
be  quite  untrue,  as  also  the  fact  that  one  is  not  prepared  to  apply  the 
principles  without  careful  study  of  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  the 
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method — and  it  is  to  convey  both  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  the 
spirit  with  which  they  are  applied  that  the  present  volume  has  been 
written.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  charts  and  photographs 
of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  Montessori  school. 

"Dr.  Montessori's  Own  Handbook."  By  Maria  Montessori,  M.D. 
$1.00  net.    New  York:    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

5    S  ^ 

The  Deaf 

THE  present  volume  is  an  unique  study  of  a  subject  about  which  too 
little  is  known  economically  and  socially.  As  Mr.  Best  says,  the  deaf 
do  not  form  a  large  part  of  the  population,  so  that  many  people  seldom 
come  in  contact  with  them,  with  the  result  that  problems  connected  with 
them  receive  scant  attention.  The  object  of  the  author  in  the  present 
work  has  been  to  consider  the  attitude  of  society  in  America  toward  the 
deaf,  and  to  discuss  the  duties  which  have  been  recognized  in  respect  to 
them,  the  status  it  has  created  for  them,  and  the  extent  and  forms,  and  the 
adequacy  and  correctness  of  this  treatment.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  the  first  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  their  status  in  society,  and  the 
second  to  provision  made  for  their  education.  The  volume  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  Crowell  Library  of  Economics,  and  we  are  not  over- 
stating its  merits  when  we  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  numbers  added  to 
this  excellent  library.  Interesting  statistics  are  given  as  to  the  causes  of 
deafness  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  methods  which  obtain 
in  various  States  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  are  thoroughly  presented. 

"The  Deaf:  Their  Position  in  Society."  By  Henry  Best.  $2.00  net. 
New  York:   Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 

*8    ^  ?> 

Eugenics 

DURING  the  year  1913,  thirty-two  of  the  largest  American  universities 
through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Huntington  Wilson  provided  a  lecture 
on  the  subject  of  eugenics,  in  each  case  delivered  by  a  member  of  the 
faculty.  They  were  arranged  for,  says  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  the  belief  that 
"the  most  necessary  step  to  be  taken  towards  the  end  of  awakening  a 
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eugenical  conscience,  and  thus  paving  the  way  to  an  effective  operation  of 
public  opinion  and  to  wise  legislation  along  eugenical  lines,  must  be  that 
of  education.  Therefore,  the  purpose  was  to  have  the  subject  of  eugenics 
what  it  means,  what  the  necessities  for  it  are,  and  what  are  its  aims — 
put  clearly  and  forcefully  before  as  many  undergraduate  student  bodies 
as  possible."  The  present  volume  is  made  up  of  twelve  of  the  most 
important  of  these  lectures,  representing  many  of  the  most  eminent 
authorities  in  American  science:  Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport,  Director, 
Department  of  Experimental  Evolution  (Carnegie  Institute)  ;  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Wolcott,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska;  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan;  Dr.  W.  H.  Howell,  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  Dr.  Harvey  Ernest  Jordan,  of  the  University  of  Virginia; 
Dr.  Herbert  John  Webber,  of  the  University  of  California;  Dr.  Arthur 
Holmes,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College;  Dr.  Charles  A.  Ellwood, 
of  the  University  of  Missouri;  Dr.  Albert  Galloway  Keller,  of  Yale 
University;  Dr.  William  Herbert  Carruth,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University;  Dr.  Morton  A.  Aldrich,  of  the  Tulane  University  of 
Louisiana,  and  Dr.  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  of  Columbia  University. 

The  book  contains  an  excellent  introduction  by  Dr.  Lewellys  F. 
Barker,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  thus  sums  up  the  problem  of 
eugenics  so  far  as  it  effects  the  man  in  the  street:  "Can  man,  from  now 
on,  through  the  use  of  his  intelligence,  learn  enough  about  the  influences 
of  heredity  and  environment  to  permit  him  consciously  and  successfully  to 
act  in  the  direction  of  a  selective  birth-rate  which  will  compensate,  or  more 
than  compensate,  for  the  race-impairment  threatened  by  his  conscious  in- 
terference with  the  selective  death-rate?"  Eugenists,  as  Doctor  Barker 
says,  are  optimistic  and  believe  that  he  can. 

"Eugenics:  Twelve  University  Lectures."  $2.00  net.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

^>  S 

"The  Shifting  Scenes" 

MR.  RussELL,  in  the  present  volume  of  memoirs,  gives  the  reader  good 
measure.  The  book  has  grown  out  of  twenty-five  years'  experience 
in  newspaper  work,  in  which  he  filled  every  position  from  "deputy  assist- 
ant mailing  clerk  to  publisher,"  occupying  at  different  times  the  post  of 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  the  New  York  World,  and  the  Chicago 
American.    Newspaper  work  cannot  be  the  debased  and  debasing  thing 
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often  reputed  to  be  when  a  veteran  can  say,  as  Mr.  Russell  says,  that  "the 
best  job  on  earth  is  that  of  the  city  editor  of  a  New  York  daily.  Other 
employments  are  but  rubbish  in  comparison."  The  author  has  a  trenchant 
style,  and  is  an  acute  observer  and  profound  thinker,  and  those  portions 
of  the  book  dealing  of  memorable  chapters  in  American  history  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  of  intense  interest — such  chapters 
as  "The  Hay  Market  and  Forward,"  "Why  Harrison  was  Nominated  in 
1888,"  "The  Rocky  Road  to  Johnstown,"  "How  Harrison  was  Nominated 
in  1892,"  "How  Cleveland  was  Nominated  in  1892,"  etc.  Of  more 
human  interest  are  the  two  chapters  on  the  metropolitan  newspapers  of 
the  "80's"  and  "90's,"  also  "Old  Days  with  the  Tramp  Printers."  There 
is  scarcely  an  event  in  American  history  covered  by  his  newspaper  career 
with  which  the  author  has  not  been  in  intimate  touch,  and  this  familiarity 
with  men  and  scenes  forms  a  striking  back-ground  to  all  that  he  writes. 

"The  Shifting  Scenes."  By  Charles  Edward  Russell.  $1.50  net.  New 
York:    George  H.  Doran  Company. 

"S" 

The  Amazing  Argentine 

MR.  Fraser  well  characterizes  Argentina  as  "amazing,"  for  no  matter 
how  well  informed  the  reader  has  been  with  regard  to  the  great 
South  American  republic,  he  cannot  help  being  amazed,  or  amazed  anew, 
at  the  tremendous  array  of  facts  and  figures  which  the  author  produces. 
Mr.  Fraser  made  a  special  visit  to  Argentina  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
material  for  his  book,  traveling  from  Buenos  Aires  in  the  East  to  the 
Andes  in  the  West,  and  from  Tucuman  in  the  North  to  Bahia  Blanca  in 
the  South.  Everywhere  there  is  the  same  story  to  tell,  of  phenomenal 
growth  and  development.  And  one  is  further  amazed  at  the  fact  that, 
while  seventy  million  acres  are  under  cultivation,  and  furnishing  quantities 
of  wheat,  corn,  and  other  cereals  that  are  vitally  affecting  the  world's 
market,  yet  only  one-sixth  of  the  total  land  suitable  for  cultivation  has 
been  broken  by  the  plow.  All  this  Mr.  Fraser  tells,  and  in  addition, 
he  gives  graphic  pictures  of  the  people  and  of  their  homes  and  home-life, 
of  their  studies  and  railways,  of  their  education  and  their  pleasures.  A 
feature  of  the  book  are  the  fifty-five  delightfully  colored  photographs. 

"The  Amazing  Argentine:  A  New  Land  of  Enterprise."  By  John 
Foster  Fraser.    $1.50  net.    New  York:    Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company. 
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THE  BODY'S  INNER  LINE  OF 
FORTIFICATIONS 

HERE  IS  NOTHING  WHICH  SO  FAR 
TRANSCENDS  ALL  HUMAN  COM- 
PREHENSION as  the  battle  of  the  body 
against  its  invading  germs.  The  air  about  us 
swarms  with  them,  except  under  special  circum- 
stances. On  the  top  of  a  mountain  or  high  in  a 
balloon,  one  might  be  above  the  germs,  of  course,  but  lower 
down,  in  our  common,  work-a-day  life  we  are  constantly  subject 
to  their  attacks,  and,  if  vitality  be  low,  we  become  easy  victims. 
If  we  are  depressed,  for  instance — then  is  just  the  time  for 
them  to  get  in  their  work.  Thus  do  germs  attack  us  when  we 
are  low  physically  and  when  we  are  low  geographically. 

^pHE  IMPORTANT  THING  is  to  keep  ourselves  high  up;  in  a 
state  of  high  vital  resistance.    By  this  means  we  may  resist 
germs  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  but  even  then  they 
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master  us  at  last — everyone  falls  a  victim  to  them  sooner  or 
later.  Which  explains  why  we  become  old:  old  age  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  result  of  a  battle  between  the  body 
and  harmful  germs,  in  which  the  body  is  defeated.  Nearly  all 
chronic  diseases,  too,  are  due  in  one  way  or  another  to  the 
failure  of  the  body  to  succeed  in  its  battle  against  germs. 

£\  NE  AWAKES  of  a  morning  with  a  "rich  brown  taste'*  in 
the  mouth,  say;  the  tongue  is  coated,  and  this  coating  is 
made  up  of  germs.  Not  unlikely  the  person  may  have  ban- 
queted the  evening  before  and  taken  a  large  excess  of  food — 
more  than  he  needed,  more  than  he  could  utilize,  more  than  he 
could  digest  and  quickly  assimilate,  with  the  result  that  the  re- 
mains putrefied  and  lay  about  in  the  colon,  swamping  the  body 
with  their  poisons  so  that  they  could  no  longer  deal  with  the 
toxins  produced.  In  consequence  the  fluids  of  the  mouth, 
which  normally  are  capable  of  preventing  the  growth  of  germs, 
became  so  saturated  with  the  products  of  decomposition  as  to 
have  lost  their  power,  and  instead  became  a  culture  medium  for 
germs. 

ERMS  ARE  ALWAYS  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  THE  MOUTH. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  of  health  they  do  not  grow  and 
develop  there,  but  when  the  fluids  of  the  body  become  polluted 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth  lose  their  antiseptic  properties  and  can 
no  longer  act  as  a  defense  against  them.  The  outcome  is  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  germs  in  a  very  short  time. 

T  F  GERMS  ARE  SWALLOWED,  the  stomach  has  ready  a  natural 
*  means  of  defending  itself — the  gastric  juice.  For  the  gastric 
juice  is  highly  acid  in  character,  on  account  of  its  hydrochloric 
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acid,  and  is  thus  a  powerful  antiseptic.  Seal  an  ounce  of  gastric 
juice  in  a  bottle  and  it  will  keep  indefinitely.  Other  secretions 
of  the  body  will  undergo  putrefaction,  but  this  one  secretion,  the 
gastric  juice,  is  antiseptic;  it  will  not  putrefy,  will  not  undergo 
change,  but  instead  will  arrest  putrefaction.  Here  is  a  good 
illustration  of  this  fact:  a  dog  was  killed  an  hour  after  he  ate  a 
piece  of  putrefying  meat,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were 
as  sweet  and  fresh  as  though  the  meat  eaten  had  been  from  the 
body  of  an  animal  freshly  killed  and  entirely  free  from  taint. 
It  is  because  of  this  disinfecting  action  of  the  gastric  juice  that 
one  can  eat  finnan  haddie  and  other  corrupt  things  that  are  used 
as  food.  If  the  stomach  lacked  the  power  to  disinfect  it  the 
prime  beefsteak  which  one  swallows  would  become  in  a  few 
hours  most  horribly  loathsome  through  putrefaction.  The  im- 
portance of  this  disinfecting  property  of  the  gastric  juice  is  still 
more  apparent  when  we  recall  that  the  intestine  possesses  very 
little  if  any  antiseptic  power.  Thus  the  gastric  juice  stands 
as  it  were  at  the  entrance  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  prevents  the 
passage  of  disease  producing  organisms. 

Typhoid  fever,  for  example — when  typhoid  fever  invades  a 
community  everybody  does  not  get  the  disease.  In  a  community 
of  a  thousand  persons,  probably  not  more  than  five  hundred  are 
capable  of  taking  it.  People  with  healthy  stomachs  who  have 
plenty  of  strong,  active  gastric  juice  are  not  likely  to  become 
typhoid  victims,  because  the  gastric  juice  will  destroy  even  ty- 
phoid fever  germs. 

A  GAIN,  THE  CHOLERA  GERM  was  first  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Koch.  He  went  to  Egypt  when  cholera  was  raging 
there  and,  with  an  assistant,  lived  among  cholera  patients.  He 
dissected  the  bodies  after  death  and  finally  found  the  particular 
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germ  that  caused  the  disease.  He  carried  some  specimens  with 
him  to  Germany.  A  professor  in  a  German  medical  school  was 
very  skeptical,  and  pronounced  Professor  Koch's  idea  about  the 
cholera  being  produced  by  the  coma  bacillus  to  be  nonsense. 
**I  will  prove  it,*'  he  said.  He  took  some  of  Professor  Koch's 
cholera  germs  and  cultivated  them  in  beef  tea  until  the  beef  tea 
swarmed  with  them.  Then  he  swallowed  a  portion  of  this 
cholera  mixture  and  suffered  no  ill  consequence  whatever.  One 
of  the  assistants  in  the  laboratory,  however,  happened  to  get  a 
few  drops  of  the  culture  and  had  a  very  severe  attack  of 
cholera.  Thus  it  was  found  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
professor  and  the  student.  One  had  a  sound  stomach,  the 
other  had  ruined  his  stomach  by  the  use  of  liquor,  beer  and  other 
things  so  that  he  could  not  resist  cholera  germs. 

This  incident  makes  plain  why  some  people  are  subject  to 
cholera  while  others  are  not;  why  some  people  take  diarrhea, 
dysentery,  typhoid  fever  and  other  diseases  that  infect  the 
intestines  while  others  do  not.  Those  who  are  immune  have 
still  good  gastric  juice  enough  to  digest  the  germs  and  to  destroy 
them. 

A  FTER  ALL,  IT  IS  NOT  THE  GERMS  THEMSELVES  that  do 
harm,  but  the  poisons  which  they  produce.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  most  deadly  poisons  may  be  put  upon  an 
intact  skin  without  any  bad  effect,  but  if  the  skin  is  simply 
abraided,  just  a  mere  scratch,  a  poison  put  upon  the  raw  surface 
will  be  quickly  absorbed  and  deadly  e fleets  produced.  The 
very  same  thing  is  true  of  the  lining  skin  within  the  body.  The 
mucous  membrane  has  this  same  power  to  protect  the  body 
against  poisons  and  germs.  Germs  ordinarily  cannot  get  through 
the  outside  skin,  nor  do  they  usually  penetrate  the  mucous  mem- 
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brane,  provided  the  person  is  in  a  state  of  health.  When  a 
mucous  membrane  is  diseased,  however,  when  it  is  raw,  when 
it  is  congested,  when  it  is  swollen,  or  when  it  is  in  a  state  of 
irritation — as,  for  example,  when  a  person  has  taken  a  medicinal 
cathartic  which  weakens  and  irritates  the  mucous  membrane, — 
or  when  a  person  is  subject  to  colitis,  gastritis,  enteritis  or  any 
such  chronic  infection,  then  the  poisons  pass  through  readily. 
The  filtering  power  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine 
has  become  lost.  This  explains  why  a  person  feels  weak  when 
suffering  from  diarrhea.  It  is  the  poisons  that  cause  the  feeling 
of  weakness,  not,  as  many  suppose,  a  loss  of  food ;  it  is  simply 
the  absorption  of  poisons  that  are  present  in  the  intestinal  con- 
tents. 

TJJT  E  MENTION  THIS  because  very  often  the  chronic  invalid 
when  told  he  should  have  three  bowel  movements  a  day, 
says,  "Oh,  but  wouldn't  it  be  weakening?"  It  would  be  weak- 
ening if  it  were  induced  by  a  poison,  if  one  were  to  take  a  drug 
or  a  medicine  to  induce  it,  or  if  the  frequent  bowel  movement 
were  the  result  of  infection  from  cholera,  dysentery  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  but  frequent  bowel  movement  induced  by  purely 
mechanical  or  physiologic  means  is  a  great  blessing.  One  of  the 
most  important  things  that  can  happen  to  the  chronic  invalid,  is 
to  get  the  bowels  into  a  state  of  activity.  Three  or  more  move- 
ments a  day  for  a  time,  if  induced  in  a  physiologic  way,  will  be 
of  very  great  advantage,  because  they  unload  the  poisons  in  the 
body.  One  does  not  become  a  chronic  invalid  as  the  result  of 
intestinal  toxemia  until  after  his  power  to  resist  these  poisons  is 
broken  down,  until  the  intestinal  filter  is  so  damaged  that  the 
poisons  flood  through.  This  is  the  condition  of  a  person  who 
has  colitis. 
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T  F  POISONS  GET  INTO  THE  BLOOD  there  is  another  defense  set 
up  against  them  there.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  circu- 
late through  the  blood  and  perform  their  mischievous  work  there 
they  are  all  carried  to  the  liver.  By  a  special  arrangement  the 
blood  which  is  distributed  through  the  intestines,  is  carried 
through  a  large  vessel,  the  portal  vein,  to  the  liver,  which  filters 
out  the  poisons  and  destroys  a  very  considerable  part  of  them. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  supply  cities  with  water  containing  im- 
purities a  great  filtering  plant  covering  acres  is  provided  and  the 
water  after  passing  through  this  comes  forth  pure.    In  a  similar  1 
way  the  blood  passing  through  the  liver  is  purified.    This  is  a 
most  important  fact.  Under  our  ordinary  conditions  of  living  one 
could  not  survive  a  week  if  it  were  not  for  this  filtering  power  of  1 
the  liver.    It  is  this  that  often  saves  life  in  typhoid  fever.  In 
this  disease  there  are  millions  of  germs  growing  in  the  intestines 
and  producing  typho-toxin,  the  poison  that  occasions  the  fever, 
and  the  weakness  and  the  prostration  and  all  the  bad  effects 
characteristic  of  the  disease.    The  liver  is  active  all  the  time  to 
destroy  this  poison,  and  if  one  has  but  a  very  slight  attack  the  j 
liver  may  be  able  to  destroy  the  poisons  to  such  a  degree  that  ■ 
the  patient  will  have  very  little  sickness.    People  have  been 
known  to  have  typhoid  fever  and  walk  about  during  the  entire 
course  of  the  disease,  not  knowing  they  had  it  until  after  an 
examination  had  shown  them  to  have  the  germs  about  their 
bodies. 

Sometimes  all  the  germs  are  not  destroyed  and 
^  some  of  them  get  through  the  intestinal  walls.  Whenever 
there  is  a  raw  or  an  inflamed  surface  in  the  intestine  the  germs 
can  readily  penetrate  it  and  get  into  the  blood.  It  is  now 
known  that  many  millions  of  germs  are  getting  through  the 
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mucous  membrane  into  the  blood  all  the  time.  Particularly  after 
a  meal  are  they  likely  to  swarm  into  the  blood.  Among  other 
ways  this  is  indicated  by  an  increase  of  certain  blood-cells  after 
a  meal,  as  revealed  by  the  microscope.  There  are  red  blood- 
cells  and  various  kinds  of  white  blood-cells.  One  particular 
kind,  "neutrophiles,"  as  they  are  called,  disappear  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  are  present  in  great  numbers  under  certain 
other  conditions.  If  a  person  has  tapeworm,  for  example,  great 
numbers  of  these  neutrophiles  are  found  in  the  blood.  In  the 
early  stages  of  pneumonia  one  has  few  if  any  at  all,  but  as  the 
disease  advances  and  the  patient  approaches  a  successful  crisis 
these  neutrophiles  are  found  to  increase.  By  an  examination  of 
the  blood  the  physician  is  able  to  predict  in  a  case  of  pneumonia 
whether  the  patient  is  improving  or  not.  It  is  the  duty  of  these 
white  cells  to  fight  germs.  When  disease  germs  are  invading 
the  body,  getting  into  the  blood,  these  white  cells  are  found  to 
increase,  sometimes  with  most  astonishing  rapidity.  They  are 
found  in  every  drop  of  blood  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  in 
four  to  six  hundred.  When  the  blood  of  an  appendicitis  pa- 
tient is  examined  three  or  four  times  that  many  will  be  found. 
This  is  how  a  surgeon  knows  when  an  operation  is  needed.  If 
the  examination  of  the  blood  shows  the  patient  to  have  only 
seven  or  eight  thousand  of  these  white  cells  it  is  plain  he  has  not 
an  infected  appendix.  If,  however,  the  blood-cells  have  in- 
creased to  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  an  immediate  opera- 
tion is  indicated. 

/"\  THER  CELLS  KNOWN  AS  "MICROPHAGS,"  while  not  de- 
stroying  germs,  yet  go  up  and  down  the  highways  of  the 
body  searching  for  foreign  particles — body  rubbish,  we  might 
call  it — which  they  carry  to  the  spleen  to  be  destroyed. 
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A  HEALTHY  BODY  IS  ABLE  TO  COPE  WITH  GERMS  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  but  when  the  system  is  deteriorated 
by  wrong  habits,  such  as  improper  eating,  over-eating,  the  use 
of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco  and  alcohol,  the  breathing  of  impure  air, 
by  sedentary  habits  and  whatever  serves  to  lower  vitality  and 
tissue  activity — when,  we  say,  the  system  is  deteriorated  the 
cells  are  no  longer  able  to  defend  themselves  and  they  permit  the 
germs  to  enter  and  gain  a  foothold.  And  having  entered  the 
body,  they  may  extend  their  ravages  from  point  to  point  until 
every  organ  is  involved. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

We  HOPE  the  health  officer  who  wrote  the  following  report 
to  an  eastern  State  board  of  health  is  longer  on  hygiene  than 
he  is  on  spelling:  "i  am  shore  that  all  cases  of  measels  ar  not 
reported  &  all  so  hooping  Coff  thay  aint  even  reported  to  a 
Fesitian  thay  ar  in  maney  cases  treeted  at  home  buy  thare 
parance." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Dangerousness  of  Indoor  Sleeping 

T  NDOOR  SLEEPERS  no  longer  have  the  excuse  of  lack  of  in- 
^  formation  as  to  the  real  dangerousness  of  bedroom  habita- 
tion. Dr.  Thomas  R.  Crowder  has  made  investigations  which 
show  that  an  individual  sitting  quietly  in  a  room  will  imme- 
diately rebreathe  from  one  to  two  per  cent  of  the  air  which  he 
breathes  out,  while  the  rate  is  from  four  to  ten  per  cent  if  he 
lies  in  bed.  The  danger  from  the  re-inspiration  of  one's  brea 
will  be  lessened  if  one  keeps  his  windows  open  and  has  a  goo 
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cross  ventilation  that  strikes  the  bed.  Even  this,  however,  is 
not  a  guarantee  of  fresh  air,  for  even  in  the  freshest  of  fresh- 
air  breathing  we  constantly  take  into  the  lungs  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  breath  which  we  have  just  exhaled.  One's  aim 
should  be  to  reduce  this  to  a  minimum,  which  in  an  ordinary 
home  means  a  porch,  a  roof,  or  other  unenclosed  portion  of 
the  house  fitted  up  in  some  way  for  sleeping  purposes. 

C  TUFFY  BEDROOM  SLEEPING  has  been  given  a  severe  jolt 
Pr  by  Dr.  Leonard  Hill,  an  eminent  London  physiologist. 
Doctor  Hill  confined  eight  students  in  an  air-tight  chamber. 
Within  forty-four  minutes  the  wet-bulb  temperature  had  reached 
83°  F.  The  students,  who  were  laughing  and  joking  when 
they  entered  the  compartment,  had  become  serious,  and  finally 
when  the  temperature  reached  87°  they  were  covered  with 
sweat  and  their  faces  were  congested.  The  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  within  the  chamber  had  increased  and  the 
amount  of  dioxid  had  lessened.  Three  fans  were  then  turned 
on,  without  the  air  being  changed;  the  effect  was  immediate: 
the  students  felt  comfortable,  though  when  the  fans  stopped 
they  suffered  as  acutely  as  before. 

Hp  HIS  EXPERIMENT  of  Doctor  Hill's  shows  very  conclusively 
that  one  cannot  sleep  in  the  ordinary  bedroom  with  safety. 
It  may  be  of  the  common  type  with  a  single  window  that  abso- 
lutely prohibits  circulation  of  the  air  within  the  room;  again, 
the  room  may  be  more  modernly  equipped  with  two  windows. 
If  these,  however,  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  room  they  do 
not  permit  of  circulation;  if  they  are  placed  in  opposite  sides 
of  the  room  the  sleeper  probably  has  a  fear  of  drafts,  so  pushes 
the  bed  in  a  far  corner  of  the  room  where  the  air  is  motionless. 
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Even  sleeping  porches  are  not  always  beyond  criticism  in  this 
respect.  In  the  building  of  many  sleeping  alcoves,  modesty  and 
not  hygiene  dictates  the  style.  In  some  types  the  walls  are 
quite  as  effective  as  brick  in  affording  an  obstacle  to  moving  air. 
Where  an  ordinary  porch  has  been  utilized  it  is  customary  to 
extend  the  heavy  canvas  wall  from  the  floor  up  to  a  height  of 
four  or  five  feet,  which  also  cuts  off  the  room  from  air  currents. 

A  SLEEPING  PORCH  should  by  all  means  have  curtains 

which  answer  the  purposes  of  propriety,  but  they  should  be  1 
equipped  with  devices  that  permit  of  their  being  lowered  and  . 
raised  at  will,  so  that  once  in  bed,  one  is,  so  far  as  circulation 
of  air  is  concerned,  absolutely  out-of-doors. 

HOSE  OF  OUR  READERS  who  have  not  yet  joined  the  army 
*    of  outdoor  sleepers  but  who  are  on  the  point  of  enlisting,  ; 
let  us  urge  to  begin  at  once  accustoming  themselves  to  the  out-  i 
doors.    In  many  of  the  sanatoria  of  Switzerland  it  is  a  common  j 
sight  to  see  children  engaged  in  snow  sports  clad  only  in  shoes  < 
and  trunks.    The  secret  lies  in  the  gradual  hardening  of  the 
skin  to  the  cold  and  fresh  air.    In  the  same  way  any  person  who 
begins  his  outdoor  sleeping  in  summer  can  carry  it  on  through 
the  winter  with  absolutely  no  discomfort,  provided,  of  course, 
that  adequate  coverings  are  provided. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

To  RELIEVE  "GAS  IN  THE  STOMACH'*:  open  the  mouth 
wide  and  take  five  or  six  very  deep  breaths,  and  the  discom- 
fort will  disappear. 
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One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times 
is  the  unanimity  with  which  the  press  of  America  has  endorsed 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels'  "dry"  order.  Just  the  other 
day  the  Philadelphia  Record  made  an  editorial  comment  on 
the  regulation  that  is  quite  typical  of  the  stand  taken  by  news- 
paper America:  "There  is  no  question  whatever  that  it  is  too 
late  in  the  world's  history  for  any  man  to  drink  freely,  and  all 
employers,  commercial  and  governmental,  are  increasingly  op- 
posed to  men  who  drink  at  all.  Several  ships  in  the  British  navy 
are  "dry,"  and  there  is  some  expectation  of  a  general  order  to 
that  effect.  All  alcoholic  drinks  have  been  barred  from  the  Nor- 
wegian navy.  The  Kaiser  is  not  drinking  anything  now  and 
has  commended  total  abstinence  to  the  naval  cadets,  telling 
them  that  the  next  war  would  be  won  by  the  nation  which 
drank  the  least.  The  Czar  is  discouraging  the  use  of  liquors 
among  officers,  and  the  Russian  war  ministry  is  trying  to  check 
the  use  of  vodka.  In  France  and  Germany  many  scientists  and 
government  officials,  civil  and  military,  are  devoting  their  in- 
fluence and  example  to  total  abstinence." 

¥    ¥  ?r 

Purdy-ized  Pigs 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  STAFF  of  the  New  York  Globe  has  re- 
cently  unearthed  at  a  hog  farm  near  Ossining,  New  York, 
conditions  so  terrible  that  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  both  the  entire  stock  of  hogs  and  the  owner, 
one  Purdy,  disappeared  almost  over  night.  The  hogs  were 
fattened  on  all  manner  of  garbage,  including  dead  animals. 
Actual  photographs  have  been  produced  showing  hogs  half 
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buried  in  the  carcasses  of  horses.  As  a  result  of  this  kind  of 
feeding  hog  cholera  has  been  frequently  epidemic  in  that  part 
of  the  State,  and,  according  to  the  owner  of  a  farm  adjoining 
Purdy's,  "when  a  hog  drops  dead  in  the  woods  it  is  the  signal  to 
slaughter  all  the  others  and  make  them  ready  for  the  butchers 
of  Ossining  and  other  nearby  places.  The  owners  of  the  hogs 
that  are  fed  on  diseased  animals  know  that  if  they  are  not 
killed  immediately  after  the  first  sign  of  sickness  they  will  be 
unfit  for  sale  in  forty-eight  hours,  because  of  their  blotched  and 
bloated  condition,  and  so  they  don't  wait  until  the  disease  de- 
velops sufficiently  to  break  out  over  all  the  stock.  They  take 
it  in  time  to  make  a  profit  on  their  wretched  business. 

"/^NLY  LAST  FALL  the  brewery  at  Ossining  lost  two  horses. 

I  saw  their  dead  bodies,  terribly  bloated  and  swollen, 
dragged  up  to  the  Purdy  pig  pen  on  his  wagon.  I  have  seen 
as  many  as  five  and  six  dead  horses  a  day  hauled  up  the  road 
and  thrown  to  these  hogs.  Last  fall  two  cows  that  had  died 
of  disease  were  brought  to  the  farm.  Within  a  few  hours  two 
physicians,  dressed  in  white  suits,  came  to  my  house  by  mistake, 
thinking  it  was  Purdy's,  and  asked  where  the  cows  were. 
They  said  they  were  medical  students  sent  to  make  a  post- 
mortem. I  pointed  to  the  farm  across  the  fence,  and  when  they 
arrived  the  cows  had  been  completely  consumed  by  the  hogs 
and  there  was  nothing  left  on  which  to  make  their  post-mortem." 

*TpHE  PEOPLE  WHO  ATE  Purdy's  PIGS  felt  quite  as  assured 
that  they  were  getting  clean,  wholesomely  produced  pork 
as  do  you,  dear  reader,  that  the  hogs  from  which  your  pork 
comes  have  been  fattened  on  nothing  worse  than  slops  and 
grain.    Purdy-ized  pork  is  so  common,  however,  that  we  know 
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of  only  two  ways  of  making  certain  of  even  fairly  clean  bacon 
— either  to  convert  your  dooryard  into  a  pig  sty  and  your  cellar 
into  an  abattoir  and  make  your  own  meat,  or  to  insist  on  your 
dealer  giving  you  a  moving  picture  film  of  the  pig  from  birth  to 
delivery  at  your  door. 

¥    *  ¥ 

SINCE  the  publication  of  the  paragraph  in  the  August  GOOD 
HEALTH  about  blood-letting,  we  have  come  across  an  inter- 
esting paragraph  in  the  chap-book  of  Diana  Bosville,  who  was 
a  contemporary  of  Doctor  Johnson's.  "Doctor  Martinez,"  she 
states,  "says  Galen's  practice  of  bleeding  in  putrid  fevers  has 
killed  more  men  than  gunpowder."  Inasmuch  as  blood-letting 
was  an  orthodox  remedy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  must  have 
been  very  heretical  for  Doctor  Martinez  to  take  this  position- 
just  as  heretical  as  it  is  in  modern  times  to  abandon  the  use  of 
medicine  in  favor  of  natural  methods. 

Y    ¥  T 

The  Typhoid  Fly 

A  SIDE  FROM  THE  MOSQUITO,  the  fly  is  the  most  active  of  all 
the  insect  pest  as  a  conveyer  of  disease  germs.  Next  to 
sewage  contamination  in  water  the  fly  is  the  most  active  source 
of  infection  with  typhoid  fever  germs.  The  fly  acquires  the 
germs  by  contact  with  excreta  of  typhoid  patients  that  have 
not  been  properly  disposed  of,  and  then  depositing  the  germs 
upon  the  food  which  has  not  been  properly  protected  against 
such  contacts.  The  excreta  of  such  flies  (fly  specks)  are  found 
to  be  abounding  in  living  typhoid  fever  germs  and  their  bodies 
are  covered  with  the  dangerous  microbes. 
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A  T  THE  TIME  OF  THE  SPANISH  WAR  more  than  ten  times 
as  many  persons  were  killed  by  camp  diseases  as  perished 
from  Spanish  bullets.  Fourteen  men  in  every  hundred  of  our 
soldiers  contracted  typhoid  fever  in  the  army  camps  and  fifteen 
in  every  thousand  died  of  this  filthy  disease,  all  as  the  result  of 
improper  disposal  of  excreta,  which  allowed  free  contact  of 
flies. 

I    ¥  ¥ 

Diana's  CHAP-BOOK,  too,  contains,  an  anecdote  pertain- 
ing to  Charles  II  which  we  cannot  forbear  passing  on.  It  was 
introduced  apropos  of  the  fact  that  "among  all  our  political 
expedients  no  one  should  yet  have  proposed  a  tax  on  Doctors 
of  Physic,  which  being  the  most  numerous  professional  tribe 
among  us  the  tax  must  consequently  be  the  most  productive.'* 
Sir'R.  Killigrew,  says  the  chap-book,  "once  laid  Charles  II  a 
considerable  sum  that  there  were  more  doctors  in  England 
than  any  other  class  of  men  whatsoever,  adding  that  almost 
every  man  was  a  doctor  some  time  or  the  other,  especially 
when  he  took  upon  him  to  prescribe  medicine.  Charles,  at  that 
time  not  observing  the  drift  of  the  humorist,  accepted  the 
wager.  On  next  coming  to  Court,  Killigrew  appeared  muffled 
about  the  neck,  and  the  King  inquiring  what  was  his  com- 
plaint, the  wiley  Courtier  replied  sadly — 'A  severe  sore  throat,' 
— 'Gargle  your  throat  with  cold  water,'  says  the  King. — 'I've 
won  my  wager!'  cries  Killigrew.  'Your  Majesty's  a  doctor 
among  the  rest!'  " 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

People  rarely  suffer  from  overwork  except  over- 
work at  the  dinner  table. 
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The  June  American  Magazine  contains  a  most  remarkable 
"human  interest"  story — told  by  Convict  No.  6606,  of  how 
he  became  a  slave  to  the  use  of  opium,  and  how  it  dragged 
him  from  a  position  of  influence  and  honor  to  the  depths  of 
degradation,  and  finally  to  the  penitentiary.  The  story  closes 
with  this  profound  appeal:  "And  now  one  final  word.  If 
ever  you  are  invited  to  try  a  pill  of  opium  or  to  still  a  pain 
with  morphine,  or,  most  important  of  all,  to  give  your  children 
any  medicine,  patent  or  otherwise,  that  contains  opium,  mor- 
phine, laudanum,  heroin  or  any  of  their  kindred  alkaloids, 
remember  the  old  Chinese  lying  beside  his  opium  layout  and 
mumbling  his  warning.  *You  no  quit.  .  .  .  You  smoke 
one  time,  then  smoke  two  time,  then  smoke  tlee  time,  then  smoke 
allee  time.  .  .  .  You  no  quit.  I  heap  sabe.  Bimeby  you 
see.'  That,  reader,  will  be  as  bitterly  true  for  you  as  it  has 
been  for  me  if  you  ever  try  that  fatal  first  pill." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Typhoid  Carriers 

Tt  is  important  that  one  be  careful  in  his  asso- 
*  CIATIONS  with  persons  who  have  recently  recovered  from 
typhoid  fever.  About  ten  per  cent  of  recovered  patients  carry 
typhoid  germs  with  them  for  a  long  time.  The  writer  once 
performed  an  operation  upon  a  gall-bladder  which  contained 
a  great  amount  of  thick  tar-like  bile,  which  was  found  upon  ex- 
amination to  be  swarming  with  typhoid  fever  germs,  although 
the  attack  of  typhoid  fever  had  occurred  fifteen  years  before, 
and  all  this  time  the  patient  had  been  carrying  these  germs. 
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■TP  HIS,  HOWEVER,  IS  NOT  EQUAL  TO  THE  CASE  OF  A  WO- 
A  MAN  KNOWN  AS  "TYPHOID  MARY,"  who  was  found  in 
New  York  some  years  ago.  This  remarkable  case  had  typhoid 
fever  fifty  years  before,  and  during  that  time  she  had  worked 
as  a  servant  in  many  places,  sometimes  in  bakeries,  sometimes  in 
restaurants,  and  sometimes  as  cook,  or  maid — and  in  every 
place  where  she  worked  there  developed  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 
Her  gall  bladder  was  examined,  and  found  to  be  swarming  with 
typhoid  fever  germs  that  for  fifty  years  had  been  thrown  out 
in  great  quantities  daily. 

"Decause  the  germs  are  so  frequently  carried 
for  a  long  time,  it  is  important  that  one  be  not  too  intimate 
in  his  associations  with  one  who  has  very  recently  recovered 
from  the  disease,  and  especially  should  one  be  careful  in 
kissing. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  EUROPEAN  WAR  reminds  us  of  an  interesting  and 
valuable  feature  of  the  German  army  drills — open-air  singing. 
Singing  relieves  the  monotony  of  marching  and  inspirits  the 
troops.  It  does  more  than  this:  it  has  a  valuable  physiologic 
effect  upon  the  lungs  and  the  heart  especially.  The  deep 
breathing  which  it  promotes  makes  for  increased  chest  ex- 
pansion, promoting  the  functional  activity  of  all  parts  of  the 
lungs,  particularly  the  apices,  where  tuberculosis  gets  its  foothold. 
Doctor  Barth,  of  Koslin,  has  made  extended  researches  which 
show  that  singing  not  only  improves  the  functioning  of  the 
lungs,  the  circulation  and  quality  of  the  blood,  and  the  general 
health,  but  also  increase  metabolism  and  has  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  work  of  the  digestive  organs. 
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Worn  Out  and  Diseased  Kidneys 

TJ[7hen  the  United  States  government,  or  some 
7*  society  for  the  promotion  of  some  theory  or  other,  issues 
startling  figures,  the  statement  is  immediately  made  that  they 
are  inaccurate,  or  are  the  deductions  of  some  long-haired  theorist. 
But  let  a  life  insurance  company,  whose  statistics  are  the  last 
word  in  accuracy,  and  which  is  not  interested  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  visionary  ideas,  but  in  the  very  practical  business  of 
securing  insurance  risks,  no  one  can  discount  the  importance  of 
their  word.  Thus,  when  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany says,  as  it  does  in  a  recent  statement,  that  "last  year  ap- 
proximately 100,000  Americans  died  from  Bright's  and  other 
diseases  of  the  kidneys,"  it  is  time  that  the  Americans  who 
escaped  began  to  take  an  interest  in  their  health — especially 
when  we  consider  the  statement  in  connection  with  two  im- 
portant facts,  as  stated  by  the  Equitable: 

"(1 )  Fully  sixty  per  cent,  or  sixty  thousand  of  these  deaths 
could  have  been  prevented  or  postponed  for  years  if  the  pres- 
ence of  the  disease  had  been  discovered  in  its  early  stages. 

"(2)  The  death-rate  from  these  diseases  is  increasing  at  an 
abnormal  rate — seventy-two  per  cent  in  twenty  years  and 
twenty-three  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years  (in  the  registration 
area)." 

A  ND  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  EQUITABLE  is  as  reliable 
as  are  its  statistics:    "The  kidneys,"  it  says,  "are  the 
hardest-worked  organs  of  the  body  and  receive  perhaps  the 
least  consideration  and  protection  from  the  average  individual. 

"They  work  day  and  night  in  an  effort  to  protect  the  blood 
and  the  body  from  the  ever-increasing  quantity  of  poisonous 
substances  which  come  to  them,  and  they  perform  their  function 
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of  filtration  faithfully  and  persistently.  They  do  this  even 
after  they  have  begun  to  degenerate  from  the  exhaustion  due  to 
abuse  and  overwork. 

"T  N  most  cases  the  breaking  down  of  the  kidneys  occurs 
*  slowly  and  painlessly,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
individual  for  whom  they  are  toiling.  When  they  do  announce 
their  trouble  the  impairment  is  often  beyond  the  hope  of  cor- 
rection." 

TJ  ROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  STATISTICIAN,  a  great 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  frequent  application  of 
proper  analyses,  by  which  means  disorders  of  the  kidneys  can 
be  discovered  and  checked.  To  the  hygienist,  however,  the 
work  could  go  farther  and  be  directed  to  removing  the  causes 
that  produce  overwork  of  the  kidneys — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
first  place  diet  must  be  reformed  so  that  a  minimum  of  "p°ison' 
ous  substances"  shall  come  to  them,  and  also  there  must  be 
abundant  exercise  and  other  means  of  improving  the  eliminative 
power  of  the  excretory  organs — the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the 
skin,  and  the  lungs. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

THE   BODY'S   OUTER   LINE  OF 
FORTIFICATIONS 

K  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  AGO  the  writer  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Indian  school  at  Yuma,  New  Mexico.  At  that  time  the 
Indians  lived  in  a  very  primitive  manner.  There  was  not  a 
civilized  garment  in  their  native  community.  The  diet  consisted 
of  roasted  pumpkin  seeds,  musquite  beans,  roots,  grains,  and 
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fruits.  Their  life  was  simple,  their  needs  few;  they  were  stal- 
wart and  erect  of  carriage,  fine  specimens  of  the  human  race. 
They  were  ignorant,  of  course,  as  to  book  lore  and  some  good 
Catholic  sisters  with  a  view  to  bettering  their  condition  had 
established  a  school  for  their  children.  It  was  built  on  an 
elevation  and  comprised  several  buildings  for  housing,  feeding 
and  educating  the  little  folks.  There  the  children  were  clothed, 
taught  manners  and  books  and  in  the  generally  accepted  sense 
were  excellently  well  cared  for.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
advantages  the  parents  appeared  reluctant  to  place  their  chil- 
dren in  the  school.  When  asked  their  reason,  it  was  explained 
that  the  older  Indians  thought  school  life  endangered  the  chil- 
dren's health.  It  seemed  that  many  of  those  who  attended  got 
catarrh  and  sore  throats  and  bad  colds.  These  troubles  the 
Indians  attributed  to  their  wearing  clothes.  Down  on  the  river 
bottom  where  the  Indian  encampment  was  located  the  children's 
mates  were  running  around  in  the  warm  southern  climate  in  a 
state  of  Edenic  happiness  and  health.  Not  being  accustomed 
to  clothing  the  children's  skins  were  overheated  in  hot  weather 
and  became  so  sensitive  to  changes  of  the  weather  that  they 
caught  colds.  When  they  wore  no  clothing  their  well-trained 
skins  protected  them  from  colds  and  skin  ailments. 

*pO  KEEP  THE  SKIN  IN  GOOD  CONDITION  is  more  essential  to 
**"  health  than  almost  any  other  form  of  body  culture.  It  may 
almost  be  asserted  that  a  person  whose  skin  is  kept  in  a  thor- 
oughly healthy  condition  may  defy  any  disease.  A  carefully 
trained  skin  is  therefore  most  important  to  every  one.  Children 
especially  should  have  much  attention  paid  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  health  of  the  skin. 

The  daily  morning  tonic  bath,  either  of  cold  water 
or  cold  air,  should  begin  the  day.    This  kind  of  bath  is  a 
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real  exercise  or  vasomotor  gymnastics  for  the  skin.  When  it  is 
taken  daily,  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  skin  are  maintained  in 
so  vigorous  a  state  that  they  can  quickly  react  when  exposed 
to  the  cold,  thus  avoiding  the  injurious  effects  which  often 
follow  slight  exposures. 

We  need,  too,  to  have  our  bodies  continually  bathed  in  light. 
For  this  reason  it  is  important  to  wear  garments  that  are  light  in 
color  and  of  porous  texture  to  allow  both  light  and  air  to  get 
in  contact  with  the  skin. 

TT  NQUESTIONABLY  THE  CIVILIZED  PORTION  OF  THE  HU- 
^  MAN  RACE  suffers  greatly  because  of  their  exclusion  from 
the  influence  of  the  suns  rays  through  the  wearing  of  thick  and 
dark  colored  clothing  and  by  dwelling  so  much  indoors.  The 
remedy  is  more  outdoor  life;  frequent  exposure  of  as  large  a 
portion  of  the  body  as  possible  to  the  active  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays;  swimming  in  the  open  air;  the  air  bath;  and  the 
sand  bath. 

A  N  OUTDOOR  GYMNASIUM  FOR  EVERY  HOME  would  be 
most  advantageous  for  both  old  and  young.  For  the  little 
folks  similar  benefits  may  be  in  a  measure  realized  by  dressing 
them  in  thin,  sleeveless  and  legless  garments  for  their  outdoor 
play  in  warm  weather.  Let  them  have  a  sand  box  in  the  back 
yard  as  a  substitute  for  the  sea  shore.  On  hot  days  start  the 
sprinkler  upon  the  lawn  and  permit  them  to  play  "out  in  the 
rain."  Various  games  and  sports  can  be  better  played  in  such 
a  garb.  Of  course  intense  heat  and  too  prolonged  exposure 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  To  get  the  skin  sun- 
burned is  not  necessary  but  is  harmless,  and  a  good  coat  of  tan 
all  over  the  body  is  the  best  kind  of  health  insurance. 
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RECIPE  FOR  APPETITE :  Take  half  a  lemon,  squeeze  a  little 
of  the  juice  slowly  onto  the  tongue  fifteen  minutes  before  meal 
time.  This  will  start  the  saliva  flowing  and  create  an  appetite. 
Pawlow  says  that  appetite  means  gastric  juice,  and  conversely 
gastric  juice  creates  appetite.  If  you  have  one  you  have  the 
other. 

Ending  an  Old  Controversy  about  Intestinal  Germs 

OASTEUR,  the  founder  of  bacteriology,  supposed  germs  to  be 
*  essential  to  human  and  plant  life  as  well  as  to  the  life  of  all 
animals,  but  one  of  his  students,  Doctor  Roux,  proved  by 
experiments  with  beans  that  vegetables  may  grow  in  a  sterile 
soil.  Subsequent  experiments,  indeed,  have  shown  that  fertility 
■>{  soils  may  be  doubled  by  sterilizing  the  earth,  the  infertility  of 
nany  soils  being  due  to  the  growth  of  pernicious  germs  that  are 
disadvantageous  to  the  proper  development  of  the  crop.  Later 
Nuttall  and  Thierfelder  experimented  with  guinea  pigs,  and 
>roved  that  they  could  live  and  grow  without  bacteria.  Ex- 
>eriments  made  by  other  investigators  with  chickens  and  other 
inimals  seemed  to  show  that  animals  fed  with  food  and  water 
•.ontaining  germs  developed  more  rapidly  than  animals  that  were 
:ept  in  a  sterile  condition,  but  Levin  studied  many  species  of 
inimals  at  Spitzbergen  and  found  that  in  the  Arctic  region 
nost  animals  are  free  from  bacteria  and  in  that  region  the  water 
md  air  is  practically  free  from  bacterial  life. 


UT  ORE   RECENTLY,   PROFESSOR  GoHENDY,  one  of  the 
savants  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  has  made  a  careful  study 
f  this  subject  and  after  numerous  experiments  upon  fowls  and 
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guinea  pigs  has  proven  definitely  and  beyond  controversy  that 
animals  not  only  live  and  develop  when  kept  entirely  free  from 
bacteria,  but  that  they  thrive  much  better  when  kept  in  a  sterile 
condition  than  when  allowed  to  become  infected  with  germs. 

A  CCORDING  TO  RECENT  DISPATCHES,  "Doctor  Cohendy 
fed  his  guinea  pigs  from  birth  on  food  completely  microbe 
free  and  living  in  sterilized  glass  boxes,  into  which  he  allowed  to  ! 
filter  only  sterilized  air.    At  the  end  of  the  test  period  the  • 
animals  were  considerably  more  healthy  than  another  set  living 
a  common  or  garden  microbial  existence.     "The  sterilized  j 
guinea  pigs,  reports  Doctor  Cohendy,  augmented  in  weight, 
during  the  period  of  observation  from  twenty  to  thirty-three  per 
cent,  while  the  others  increased  only  from  eight  to  twenty-four ! 
per  cent." 

"Tvoctor  Cohendy  is  an  authority  of  world-wide  > 

REPUTE,  and  after  exhaustive  researches  on  this  subject; 
which  he  has  conducted  during  the  last  three  years  has  shown  ; 
the  fallacy  of  other  investigations  and  has  himself  reached  de- 
finite and  positive  conclusions  which  cannot  be  disputed.  It 
may  be  believed  that  this  controversy  is  finally  ended  and 
that  it  is  an  established  fact  that  intestinal  bacteria  in  man  and 
animals  in  general  are  not  only  unnecessary  for  maintenance  of 
human  life  but  are  a  source  of  injury,  and,  as  Metchnikoff  has 
shown,  are  the  cause  of  premature  old  age  and  lessening  of 
longevity. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  PALATE  ought  not  to  be  employed  as  a  mere  shovel  to 
the  stomach. — Doctor  Kitchiner,  1 828. 
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A  MEAL  RULE:  take  the  last  meal  of  the  day  not  less  than 
four  hours  before  you  go  to  bed,  if  you  want  to  have  good 
sleep  and  good  digestion.  Sleep  semi-paralyzes  the  stomach, 
so  that  it  works  slowly,  just  as  the  rest  of  the  body  functions — 
the  other  body  muscles  rest,  so  why  should  not  the  stomach? 
The  result  is  that  food  remains  too  long  in  the  stomach  and  by 
its  long  contact  with  the  gastric  juice  the  stomach  is  damaged 
mor  or  less. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
The  Cancer  Peril 

*pHE  REPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS  BUREAU 
*  show  that  of  the  million  and  a  half  of  persons  who  die  in 
this  country  every  year,  one  in  twenty  falls  a  victim  of  that  most 
horrible  malady,  cancer.  More  than  seventy-five  thousand 
people  die  in  the  United  States  alone  of  this  terrible  disease  and 
for  every  person  who  dies  each  year  there  are  several  who  are 
suffering  and  dying.  There  are  probably  not  less  than  three 
hundred  thousand  persons  in  the  United  States  alone  who  are 
at  the  present  moment  being  slowly  consumed  by  this  awful 
disease,  and  this  in  despite  of  all  the  effort  made  for  the  rescue 
of  these  unfortunate  victims  through  surgery,  radium,  x-ray, 
and  the  various  other  means  which  modern  science  has  shown 
to  be  possessed  of  more  or  less  value  in  combating  this  monster 
malady. 

O  TATISTICS  SHOW  THAT  THE  MORTALITY  RATE  of  the 
^  disease  has  increased  nearly  seven  hundred  per  cent  in  the 
last  sixty  years.  At  the  present  time,  of  all  women  who  die 
above  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  one  in  seven  dies  of  cancer. 
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IT  IS  ENCOURAGING  TO  NOTE  that  at  last  this  terrible  evil 
is  coming  to  be  recognized  and  is  being  combated  as  a 
menace  to  the  very  existence  of  the  human  race.  There  has 
recently  been  organized  a  "Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer" 
which  consists  of  prominent  surgeons,  statisticians,  and  specialists 
in  cancer  research.  Statistics  recently  published  by  the  Society 
show  the  evident  need  of  a  national  movement  having  for  its 
object  the  control  and  suppression  of  this  devastating  disease. 
Each  year  shows  an  increase  in  the  death-rate  from  cancer. 
The  disease  is  found  to  be  increasing  at  an  especially  rapid  rate 
in  our  larger  cities.  In  every  city  of  the  United  States  the 
death  rate  is  much  larger  at  the  present  time  than  five  years 
ago.  New  York  City,  for  example,  has  an  annual  death-rate 
from  cancer  of  82  per  100,000;  Pittsburg,  79  per  100,000; 
Boston,  118;  Baltimore  1 05  ;  Philadelphia  95  ;  Chicago  86; 
and  St.  Louis  9.  The  death-rate  for  the  whole  United  States 
is  75. 

f  ANCER  IS  A  DISEASE  OF  CIVILIZATION.  Its  growing  pre- 
^J  valence  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  race  degeneracy  which  are 
manifesting  themselves  in  many  ways  in  every  civilized  land. 
The  control  of  this  malady  through  the  discovery  and  suppres- 
sion of  its  causes  is  a  work  which  must  command  the  serious  at- 
tention of  sanitarians  and  scientific  investigators  through  the 
world. 

¥    ¥  ir 
The  Smoker's  Eye 

TUT  ANY  PERSONS  WHO  ARE  ACCUSTOMED  TO  SMOKING 
endeavor  to  make  themselves  believe  they  are  receiving 
no  harm  therefrom.    The  following  simple  experiment  is  a  test 
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that  will  demonstrate  in  a  very  ample  manner  the  poisonous 
effects  of  the  drug: 

QAY  TO  THE  SMOKER,  "Look  out  the  window;  now  shut 
&  your  eyes  and  look  over  against  the  wall."  He  sees  a  picture 
of  the  window,  but  the  colors  are  reversed.  He  sees  the  com- 
plementary colors.  If  he  is  looking  at  blue,  for  example, 
when  he  shuts  his  eyes  he  will  see  red,  or  some  shade  of  red 
or  green.  Now  observe  how  long  it  takes  those  colors  to  dis- 
appear from  the  eye;  how  long  it  takes  the  picture  of  the 
window  that  is  in  the  eye  to  disappear.  It  ought  to  disap- 
pear in  a  few  seconds,  but  if  one  has  been  smoking,  it  takes 
sometimes  as  long  as  fifteen  minutes.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  smoker's  eye  is  paralyzed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
picture  remains  an  excessively  long  time.  The  smallest  amount 
of  tobacco  is  a  poison. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
The  Simple  Life 

*p HE  "SIMPLE  LIFE"  IS  NOT  A  MODERN  INVENTION.    It  is 
the  old  fashioned  life,  the  real  life.    All  along  through 
the  ages  we  have  been  getting  farther  away  from  that  beautiful 
simple  life  that  our  ancestors  led. 

We  may  look  back  and  see  what  this  life  was  when  God 
made  Adam,  and  put  him,  not  in  a  house,  but  in  a  garden  in 
the  beautiful  out-of-doors.  There  is  a  wonderful  influence  in 
this  out-of-doors.  One  cannot  but  feel,  when  he  is  in  contact 
with  Nature,  that  there  is  something  there  that  is  holy,  sweet 
and  good.  The  power  that  is  in  the  grass,  causing  it  to  shoot 
up  out  of  the  ground,  the  power  that  is  in  the  buds,  that  bursts 
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open  their  sepals  and  spreads  out  the  blossoms,  that  paints  the 
flowers  and  the  sky,  reveals  to  us  an  infinitely  behind  it  all. 

*"pHE  SIMPLE,  THE  NATURAL  LIFE  is  the  divine  order  of 
life.  Little  children  are  perfectly  natural;  they  are  as 
God  made  them,  until  they  have  had  time  to  degenerate.  A 
healthy  little  one  born  under  fair  conditions  shows  the  beauty 
and  perfection  that  God  put  into  the  human  face  and  form. 
A  few  years  later,  however,  we  find  marks  of  degeneracy,  wan 
cheeks,  and  sallow  skins.  Still  later  at  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
years  of  age,  wrinkles  and  changes  and  various  deformities 
evidence  degeneracy  and  departure  from  the  simple,  natural 
way. 

TN  THE  SLUMS  OF  OUR  GREAT  CITIES  we  find  many  cases 
*■  of  extreme  departure  from  the  natural  way.  In  all  heathen- 
dom there  is  nothing  so  bad.  This  is  because  in  our  civilized 
life  we  have  departed  farther  from  nature  than  has  the  un- 
civilized man.  We  have  in  our  civilization  the  greatest  truth, 
the  greatest  privileges  and  advantages,  and  the  highest  ideals; 
and  at  the  same  time  we  have  the  most  awful  vices  and  the  most 
terrible  criminals. 

^pHE  REAL  WONDER  IS  THAT  THE  CIVILIZED  PART  OF  THE 
HUMAN  RACE  IS  ALIVE,  in  view  of  the  distance  we  have 
traveled  away  from  Nature,  of  the  abnormal  habits  we  have 
formed.  We  eat  too  much;  we  eat  wrong  things.  Un- 
civilized people  usually  live  in  simple  houses  and  dress  in  a 
simple  way,  the  fashions  for  which  do  not  change  with  every 
new  moon.  Those  who  live  in  hot  countries  wear  white 
garments,  which  are  cooler  than  those  of  a  dark  color.  Their 
easy  flowing  robes  give  opportunity  for  the  free  movement  of 
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every  organ.  The  uncivilized  woman  has  a  shapely  foot  that 
has  never  been  compressed  in  a  tight  shoe  until  its  ligaments  are 
weakened  and  its  natural  contour  destroyed.  She  gets  plenty 
of  physical  culture  in  outdoor  labor. 

Q  OME  YEARS  AGO  when  visiting  Egypt  the  writer  was  walking 
^  along  by  the  side  of  the  Nile  one  day,  and  observed  two 
little  girls  at  play  in  the  yard  about  their  home,  each  with  a 
tin  pan  that  she  was  constantly  balancing  upon  her  head.  When 
they  got  down  on  the  ground  they  took  care  that  these  articles 
did  not  fall  off.  We  said  to  our  dragoman,  "What  kind  of  a 
game  is  this?  Are  these  children  merely  playing  with  those  pans 
they  are  balancing?"  "Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "their  mother  re- 
quires them  to  do  it,  so  they  will  be  straight." 

While  going  down  from  Jerusalem,  we  met  a  company  of 
Arabs  on  camelback.  Each,  as  he  sat  swaying  back  and  forth 
as  if  he  were  adjusted  with  a  hinge  at  his  hips,  was  as  straight 
as  an  arrow.  Never  did  his  back  curve  nor  his  head  bow: 
he  was  perfectly  upright.  I  said  to  an  American  gentleman, 
who  had  lived  a  number  of  years  among  the  Arabs  and  was 
familiar  with  their  language,  "How  is  it  these  Arabs  are  so 
straight?  Are  they  naturally  so?"  He  replied  that  Arab 
parents  are  constantly  training  the  young  to  sit,  stand  and  walk 
straight,  so  that  in  time  they  acquire  a  perfectly  errect  carriage. 

HpHUS  IT  IS  EVIDENT  THAT  THE  PRIMITIVE  EGYPTIAN, 
*  living  by  the  Nile,  and  the  Arab  have  more  self-respect 
than  the  average  American.  The  average  American  seems  to 
care  little  whether  he  is  round  shouldered  or  not;  whether  he 
carries  his  chest  behind  or  in  front.  If  only  his  coat  is  cut 
right  it  makes  little  difference  what  is  under  it. 
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To  grow  up  in  a  simple,  natural  way,  gives  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  that  natural  beauty  of  face  and  figure 
with  which  the  Creator  endowed  man  when  He  made  him  in  His 
own  image,  but  which  has  become  so  far  lost  that  a  large  part 
of  the  work  of  the  medical  profession  today  is  correcting  de- 
formities, removing  excrescences  and  trying  to  change  misshapen 
parts,  the  result  of  our  artificial  life. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

They  Do  It  Better  in  Morocco 

►T^HE  EVIL  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOLISM  are  probably  no  more 
in  evidence  in  Morocco  than  in  America,  but  there  politics 
cannot  prevent  righteous  legislation.  When  the  ravages  of  the 
drug  began  to  be  felt,  the  Protectorate,  following  the  example  of 
the  Ivory  Coast,  resorted  to  the  simple  expedient  of  absolutely 
interdicting  absinthe,  both  to  Europeans  and  natives.  A  decree 
by  the  Sultan,  we  learn  from  Paris  correspondence  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  prohibits  the 
importation,  manufacture,  circulation,  sale,  or  detention  with  a 
view  to  selling,  of  absinthe  and  similar  products  in  the  French 
portion  of  the  country.  Absinthe  and  similar  products  may 
not  be  made  or  sold  except  by  pharmacists,  under  the  classifica- 
tion of  medicinal  products.  Every  infraction  of  this  decree  is 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  300  to  3,000  francs.  For  a  re- 
peated offense  the  penalty  is  imprisonment  for  from  three  months 
to  three  years.  Moreover,  any  public  house  in  which  the  sale 
of  absinthe  and  similar  alcoholics  is  permitted  will  be  closed  for 
six  months,  aside  from  the  penalty  imposed  on  the  proprietor.  In 
case  the  offense  is  repeated,  the  establishment  .will  be  closed 
permanently. 
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And  THIS  GOES  DOUBLE  if  the  boy  uses  tobacco:  in  a 
delightful  essayette  on  the  heart,  a  recent  number  of  Life  says 
that  it  "performs  probably  the  most  useful  service  for  the  body, 
in  the  long  run,  of  all  the  organs.  It  supplies  primal  energy, 
which  enables  the  machine  and  its  parts  to  produce.  If  you 
bought  a  motor-car  and  put  into  it  a  large  part  of  your  capital, 
would  you  select  the  steepest  hill  in  your  vicinity  and  then  see 
how  much  you  could  strain  your  engine  by  forcing  your  car  up 
that  hill  on  high  gear?  That  is  about  what  college  boys  do  in 
a  boat  race.  In  half  an  hour's  time  a  boy  may  injure  his  heart 
permanently  by  overstrain,  for  an  immediate  glory  that  is 
almost  forgotten  in  nine  days.  He  may  reek  with  brains,  but 
brains  will  do  him  little  good  with  a  knocked-out,  oar-stricken 
heart." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  Fatality  of  City  Life 

npHE  INCREASE  OF  THE  CITY  POPULATION  in  the  last 
century  in  civilized  countries  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
great  causes  for  the  increase  of  mortality  from  chronic  diseases. 
Modern  sanitation  has  greatly  lessened  the  evils  of  city  dwelling, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  evil  conditions  of  life  in  the 
city  causes  the  premature  death  of  many  millions  during  the 
last  century.  According  to  Doctor  Kitchiner,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish physician,  who  a  hundred  years  ago,  wrote  a  work  on  "The 
Art  of  Prolonging  Life,"  the  mortality  in  the  large  cities  at  that 
time  was  about  one  person  in  twenty,  or  fifty  to  the  thousand, 
while  in  the  country  and  country  villages  the  death-rate  at  the 
same  time  was  only  twenty  to  the  thousand,  and  in  one  notable 
instance  sixteen  to  the  thousand.  These  figures  indicate  that 
there  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  death-rate  of  country 
communities. 
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This  IS  THE  WAY  criminals  feel  about  it:  "Rum  is  directly 
responsible  for  seventy  per  cent  of  us  being  here,"  says  the 
editor  of  the  Umpire,  a  paper  edited  and  published  by  convicts 
in  the  Eastern  penitentiary  in  Pennsylvania.  "It  is  responsible 
for  eighty-five  per  cent  of  parole  violations.  It  is  a  wife's  woe 
and  a  child's  sorrow.  If  decent  manhood  asserts  itself  at  the 
next  legislature  the  cures  will  be  ended."  Out  of  a  total  of 
1,478  prisoners  in  the  Eastern  penitentiary,  1,008  have  signed 
a  petition  for  state-wide  prohibition. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

About  the  Anti-Faddist 

^pHE  EDITOR  of  the  Adrian  (Michigan)  Daily  Telegram 
devotes  a  column  and  a  half  of  his  paper  to  informing  his 
readers  that  the  Michigan  anti-cigarette  act  is  "a  foolish,  use- 
less, short-sighted,  and  cowardly  law"  and  "a  disgrace  to 
Michigan."  And  then  he  closes  his  attack  of  the  law  with  this 
message  to  the  boys:  "And  meanwhile,  boys,  cut  out  the 
cigarette.  They  are  bad  for  you.  They  are  bad  for  your 
health,  and  they  will  interfere  with  your  getting  a  good  job. 
Many  employers  simply  won't  hire  a  boy  who  smokes  cigar- 
ettes. And  they  really  do  hurt  the  health,  boys.  And  what 
is  more,  they  hurt  your  health  now  much  more  than  they  will 
after  you  get  your  full  growth.  This  is  no  mollycoddle  idea. 
It's  straight  goods,  boys — it's  the  honest  truth.  Be  wise  and 
cut  them  out." 

^pHE  EDITOR  OF  THE  Telegram  bases  his  attack  on  a  recent 
*  ruling  of  the  Michigan  Attorney  General  that  any  minor 
may  be  arrested  if  caught  in  the  act  of  smoking.    If  this  were 
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the  only  result  of  the  law,  and  expressed  the  real  spirit  back 
of  the  act,  no  one  would  be  prepared  to  defend  it.  In  his  zeal 
against  what  he  takes  for  narrowness,  however,  we  fear  the 
Adrian  editor  has  isolated  a  minor  incident  of  the  working  of 
the  law  and  made  it  the  sole  aim  and  purpose  of  the  law.  For 
no  boy  has  yet  been  arrested  and  none  will  be — if  the  tobacco 
dealers  and  cigarette  manufacturers  try  honestly  to  assist  the 
State  of  Michigan  in  the  protection  of  its  youth. 

%  ND  AFTER  ALL,  the  tobacco  trade  is  responsible  for  results 
which,  if  produced  by  any  agency  other  than  tobacco  or 
liquor,  would  cause  widespread  protest  and  agitation.  Just 
the  other  day  a  city  magistrate  made  the  statement  "that  out  of 
three  hundred  boys  brought  before  him  charged  with  various 
crimes,  two  hundred  ninety-five  were  cigarette  smokers."  There 
is  the  further  fact,  cited  by  a  recent  writer,  that  Harvard  "for 
fifty  years  not  one  tobacco  used  has  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  although  five  out  of  six  (83  per  cent)  Harvard  students 
used  the  weed."  Professor  Dennis,  of  Cornell  University 
Medical  School,  raises  the  further  objection  to  cigarettes  "that 
the  tendency  of  beer-drinking  is  greatly  strengthened  by  cigarette 
smoking,  because  this  habit  becomes  almost  constant,  causing 
a  dryness  of  the  throat  and  fauces,  and  hence  irritating  the 
throat." 

Every  thoughtful  observer,  indeed,  every  one  whose  distrust 
of  prohibitive  legislation  is  not  misplaced,  acknowledges  the 
baleful  influences  of  the  cigarette,  and  favors  laws  in  some 
form  that  will  keep  boys,  during  the  growing  period,  from  get- 
ting it.  If  legislation  incidently  includes  a  feature  that  might 
possibly  work  a  hardship,  we  must  consider  whether  a  minor 
inconvenience  is  not  more  than  offset  by  the  great  benefits  ac- 
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cruing  to  boyhood  at  large.  In  the  case  of  the  Michigan  law, 
the  enactment  has  everything  in  its  favor,  inasmuch  as  the  ob- 
jection raised  is  based  on  a  hardship  that,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  is  proving  hypothetical. 

T  T  IS  OUR  IMPRESSION  that  the  editor  of  the  Telegram  was 
influenced,  not  so  much  by  his  desire  for  fair  play  for  the 
boys  as  a  prejudice  against  the  anti-cigarette  crusade  itself,  for 
he  closes  his  article  with  the  statement  "that  the  faddist  has  no 
sense  of  proportion.  He  looks  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
telescope.  That  is  what  makes  him  a  faddist."  We  com- 
mend to  the  editor  a  statement  recently  made  by  Mrs.  Hunt- 
ington Wilson,  to  the  effect  that  she  was  not  an  anti-anything, 
her  great  fear  being  that  she  might  become  an  anti-anti. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

How  Infection  is  Conveyed 

»Tp  HE  TRAINED  NURSE  AND  SURGEON  are  about  the  only 
•  persons  who  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "asepsis."  Infection  is  constantly  taking  place  in  a 
thousand  ways  which  are  commonly  overlooked.  Some  of  these 
methods  by  which  infection  is  conveyed  are  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  C.  V.  Chapin,  in  his  instructive  work,  "The 
Sources  and  Modes  of  Infection." 

"13  ROB  ABLY  THE  CHIEF  VEHICLE  for  the  conveyance  of 
nasal  and  oral  secretions  from  one  to  another  is  the 
fingers,"  says  Doctor  Chapin.     "If  one  takes  the  trouble  to 
watch  for  a  short  time  his  neighbors,  or  even  himself,  unless  he 
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has  been  particularly  trained  in  such  matters,  he  will  be  sur- 
prised to  note  the  number  of  times  that  the  fingers  go  to  the 
mouth  and  the  nose.  Not  only  is  the  saliva  made  use  of  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes,  and  numberless  articles  are  for  one 
reason  or  another  placed  in  the  mouth,  but  for  no  reason  what- 
ever, and  all  unconsciously,  the  fingers  are  with  great  fre- 
quency raised  to  the  lips  or  the  nose.  Who  can  doubt  that  if 
the  salivary  glands  secreted  indigo  the  fingers  would  continually 
be  stained  a  deep  blue,  and  who  can  doubt  that  if  the  nasal 
and  oral  secretions  contain  the  germs  of  disease  these  germs  will 
be  almost  as  constantly  found  upon  the  fingers?  All  successful 
commerce  is  reciprocal,  and  in  this  universal  trade  in  human 
saliva  the  fingers  not  only  bring  foreign  secretions  to  the  mouth 
of  their  owner,  but  there  exchanging  them  for  his  own,  distri- 
bute the  latter  to  everything  that  the  hand  touches.  This 
happens  not  once  but  scores  and  hundreds  of  times  during  the 
day's  round  of  the  individual.  The  cook  spreads  his  saliva  on 
the  muffins  and  rolls,  the  waitress  infects  the  glasses  and  spoons, 
the  moistened  fingers  of  the  peddler  arrange  his  fruit,  the  thumb 
of  the  milkman  is  in  his  measure,  the  reader  moistens  the  pags  of 
his  book,  the  conductor  his  transfer  tickets,  the  lady  the  fingers 
of  her  glove.  Every  one  is  busily  engaged  in  this  distribution 
of  saliva,  so  that  the  end  of  each  day  finds  this  secretion  freely 
distributed  on  the  doors,  window  sills,  furniture  and  playthings 
in  the  home,  the  straps  of  trolley  cars,  the  rails  and  counter  and 
desks  of  shops  and  public  buildings,  and  indeed  upon  every- 
thing that  the  hands  of  man  touch.  What  avails  it  if  the 
pathogens  do  die  quickly?  A  fresh  supply  is  furnished  each 
day.*' 
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The  Prevalence  of  Disease  Among  Food  Animals 

"P  ROFESSOR  C.  E.  A.  WlNSLOW,  of  the  American  Museum 
^  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  an  authority  of  interna- 
tional reputation,  in  an  interesting  paper  published  in  the  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly  on  "Man  and  the  Microbe,"  remarks  that 
it  is  fortunate  that  most  processes  of  cookery  destroy  most  dis- 
ease germs  and  their  toxins  "because  the  ideally  healthy  animal 
is  as  rare  as  the  perfect  human  being." 

Hp  HE  STEADY  INCREASE  OF  THE  PRICE  OF  MEAT  which  has 
*  been  going  on  for  sometime  and  which  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue, naturally  tends  to  the  lowering  of  the  standards  by  which 
animals  are  condemned  as  use  for  food. 

"P  ROFESSOR  WlNSLOW  intimates  that  nearly  all  animals  used 
for  food  are  more  or  less  diseased.  The  statement  quite 
agrees  with  that  of  the  chief  of  the  United  States  Inspection 
Service  who  stated  before  a  congressional  committee  a  year  or 
two  ago  that  if  all  diseased  animals  were  rejected,  not  more  than 
one  in  a  hundred  would  be  judged  suitable  for  food.  It  does 
not  require  much  imagination  to  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
foodstuffs  as  liable  to  disease  as  beef,  mutton  and  pork  must 
be  conceded  to  be  unnatural  and  dangerous. 

t    ¥  ¥ 

The  Short  Life  of  Microbes 

T\  OCTOR  HOUSTON,  of  London,  has  demonstrated  by 
*^  numerous  experiments  that  those  microbes  -which  are  most 
dangerous  to  human  life  thrive  only  in  the  human  body  or  in  a 
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similar  host.  Outside  of  the  body  they  do  not  find  the  condi- 
tions of  life  favorable  for  growth  and  development.  Immersion 
in  plain  water  is  almost  as  fatal  to  typhoid  bacteria  as  to  man. 
Doctor  Houston  demonstrated  this  by  drinking  half  a  pint  of 
water  which  had  been  infected  a  few  weeks  before  with  a  large 
quantity  of  virulent  typhoid  bacilli.  It  is  this  fact  alone  that 
prevents  the  development  of  ordinary  pathological  bacteria  to 
such  proportions  as  to  render  the  earth  uninhabitable.  The  air 
and  light  are  Nature's  disinfectants.  Hence  the  importance  of 
admitting  to  our  houses  as  much  light  and  air  as  possible. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Keeping  the  Teeth  in  Health 

^pHE  EDITOR  of  Oral  Hygiene,  a  most  valuable  journal 
A  devoted  to  hygiene  of  the  mouth,  quotes  a  recent  Good 
HEALTH  article  on  dental  hygiene  and  adds  these  valuable 
suggestions:  "Bad  teeth  are  an  effect  as  well  as  a  cause. 
They  are  a  result  of  lowered  vitality,  and  indicate  that  the  body 
health  is  not  up  to  the  standard.  On  this  account,  diligent 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  general  health.  Indigestion, 
biliousness,  constipation  and  other  disturbances  of  the  digestive 
tract  are  a  prolific  source  of  dental  ill-health,  and  hence  those 
measures  of  diet  advocated  from  month  to  month  in  Good 
HEALTH  must  be  rigidly  applied,  paying  special  attention  to 
the  question  of  constipation  and  other  conditions  which  en- 
courage the  growth  in  the  colon  of  malevolent  bacteria. 

"Exercise  is  also  important.  Walking,  horseback  riding, 
tennis  (in  cases  where  tennis  is  not  too  strenuous),  golf — these 
and  all  other  outdoor  pursuits  are  most  beneficial  forms  of 
exercise. 
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A  LSO  CONDUCIVE  TO  INCREASED  VITALITY  AND  GEN- 
"*  ERAL  BODY  RESISTANCE  is  fresh-air  sleeping.  The 
market  now  supplies  so  many  ingenious  devices  for  procuring 
fresh  air  for  the  sleeper  in  the  form  of  window  tents,  porch 
beds,  etc.,  that  no  excuse  is  offered  for  unventilated  sleeping 
apartments.  Too,  the  man  or  woman  who  would  keep  the 
mind  and  body  at  concert  pitch  will  secure  plenty  of  rest  and 
sleep.  The  healthy  body  needs  at  least  eight  hours'  sleep  a 
day,  and  besides  this,  plenty  of  recreation  and  rest — which  need 
not,  however,  involve  absolute  cessation  of  employment,  but 
may  take  the  form  of  hobbies." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Russian  Prince  Says  Meat-Eating  is  Disgusting 

£\  NE  of  our  readers  sends  us  an  interview  with  Prince  Paul 
Troubetsky,  which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  when  the  great  Russian  sculptor  visited  that  city  a  few 
week  since.  Prince  Troubetsky  is  more  than  a  mere  artist — 
he  is  a  profound  thinker  and  a  keen  observer,  and  is,  as  every 
one  knows,  a  vegetarian.  Asked  as  to  his  reasons  for  the  non- 
use  of  meat  he  said:  "Why  don't  I  eat  meat?  Oh,  just  be- 
cause it's  disgusting,  and  it  isn't  normal.  I  told  a  lady  that 
last  night.  She  started  at  me.  Then  I  told  her — ha,  ha! — I 
told  her  that  if  a  tiger  met  her  in  the  middle  of  a  desert  with  a 
pig  that  the  tiger  would  eat  the  pig  as  the  more  desirable  of  the 
two.    That's  true. 

"Do  you  know  that  any  tiger  foolish  enough  to  eat  a  man 
always  suffers  afterward  from  poisoning?  That's  what  they 
tell  me  in  India.  The  tiger  loses  his  hair.  And  he  will  not 
eat  anybody  or  anything  unless  he  is  hungry.    There  is  the 
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one  great  point  of  superiority  that  all  other  animals  have  over 
us.  We  go  out  and  kill  them  for  fun  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
time  we  walk  about  with  our  stomach  full  of  decaying  pieces  of 
them,  like  walking  cemeteries. 

ET  THAT  ISN'T  THE  WORST  OF  IT  AT  ALL.  I  don't 
believe  any  man  is  moral  unless  he  has  some  perception 
of  beauty.  I  think  almost  any  animal  is  better  to  look  at  than 
a  man  is.  They're  cleaner  in  their  habits.  I  quit  eating  meat 
fifteen  years  ago  after  I  had  seen  an  Italian  butcher  kill  some 
lambs.  I'm  not  squeamish — but  it  made  me  sick  in  more  ways 
than  one.    It  was  destructive  and  horrible  and  unnecessary. 

"*T*HEY  TOLD  ME  AT  THE  CLUB  last  night  that  the  shape 
and  form  of  teeth  in  the  human  animal  indicates  that  he 
is  carnivorous  naturally.  Ho,  ho!  Shows  what  they  don't 
know  about  sculpture  or  natural  history.  We  have  the  teeth 
of  the  vegetable  eating  animals  and  we  haven't  anything  else. 
I  have  made  a  sketch  to  show  them." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
Let  the  Spray  do  It 

TUT  OST  PEOPLE  WILL  BE  SURPRISED  to  know  that  we  do 
not  know  how  to  bathe  properly,  yet  Lillian  Russell, 
who  is  doing  syndicate  articles  on  health  and  beauty  for 
prominent  American  newspapers,  will  have  it  that  most  of  us 
have  something  to  learn — that  is,  those  who  prefer  tub  bathing 
to  the  spray.  For,  says  Miss  Russell,  "there  is  no  question 
but  the  shower  bath  is  more  sanitary  than  the  tub  bath.  It  is 
simply  a  case  of  reasoning  to  prove  that  the  tub,  no  matter  how 
clean,  still  gives  you  a  soiled  bath.    You  sit  and  lie  down  in  a 
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tub,  after  you  have  given  yourself  a  scrub  with  soap.  No 
matter  how  clean  the  water  or  how  pure  the  soap,  a  scum  gathers 
over  the  top  of  the  water;  as  you  arise  from  the  water  that 
scum  remains  upon  the  body.  Even  if  you  let  the  cold  water 
run  into  the  tub,  it  only  stirs  the  scum  around  and  around,  and 
mixes  it  with  the  water  you  are  sponging  off  with. 

"To  take  a  sanitary  bath,  the  water  should  all  be  run  out 
after  thoroughly  scrubbing  the  body,  the  tub  thoroughly 
cleansed,  then  fresh  water  run  in,  using  no  soap  nor  bath  salt. 
This  procedure  might  cause  you  to  take  cold. 

"A  LL  WILL  AGREE  that  a  shower  bath  is  in  every  way  more 
sanitary.  Stand  under  a  warm  shower  until  you  are 
thoroughly  warm,  then  step  aside  while  you  scrub  your  whole 
body  with  a  regular  sponge  or  flesh  brush,  using  only  pure 
soap.  When  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  lather,  step 
under  the  shower  and  let  the  force  of  the  warm  water  clear  off 
the  soap,  then  let  the  water  gradually  cool,  while  you  are 
standing  under  the  shower,  by  turning  on  the  cold  faucet  and 
turning  off  the  warm  faucet  gradually.  You  will  be  able  to 
stand  the  coldest  shower  bath  in  that  manner. 

"Every  drop  of  water  that  touches  your  body  is  fresh  from 
the  tap,  unmixed  with  soap,  salt,  or  emanations  from  your  skin. 
Nothing  could  be  cleaner.*' 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Hypothyroidism 

TUT  ORE  THAN  A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  AGO  the  patho- 
****  logists  worked  out  the  symptoms-complex  of  a  curious 
disease  to  which  the  name  "myxedema"  was  given.    The  char- 
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acteristic  symptoms  of  this  disease  were  peculiar  thickening  of 
the  skin,  accompanied  by  a  very  marked  pallor;  a  clumsiness 
of  movement;  dullness  and  confusion  of  thought,  with  an  ex- 
pression suggesting  mental  depreciation.  It  was  found  that  the 
cause  of  myxedema  was  degeneration  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the 
probable  cause  of  which  has  in  recent  years  been  shown  to  be 
chronic  intestinal  toxemia  or  the  absorption  into  the  blood  of 
poisons  resulting  from  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestines. 

T\OCTOR  HERTOGHE,  of  Antwerp,  has  recently  shown  as  a 
result  of  research  that  while  myxedema  in  its  severe  form 
is  a  comparatively  rare  disease,  a  mild  form  of  myxedema  is  ex- 
ceedingly common  as  a  result  of  varying  degrees  of  deficiency  of 
the  thyroid  gland.  The  deficiency  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  due 
to  the  accumulation  in  its  structure  of  waste  matter  in  the  form 
of  fat  or  mucin.  This  material  is  ordinarily  eliminated  through 
the  kidneys  and  other  excretory  organs  after  having  been  burned 
by  the  oxidation  processes  of  the  body.  The  result  of  dimin- 
ished oxidation  and  elimination  is  crippling  of  the  gland  and  the 
interference  with  its  functions. 

Among  the  important  functions  of  the  thyroid  gland  Doctor 
Hertoghe  mentions  the  following: 

^  The  ferment  produced  by  the  thyroid  gland  is  known  to 
•  stimulate  growth.  When  the  gland  is  congenitally  de- 
ficient, a  condition  sometimes  observed  in  children,  growth  and 
development  are  arrested.  In  such  cases  improvement  is  pro- 
duced by  the  feeding  of  the  dry  thyroid  gland  of  the  sheep. 

O  The  thyroid  secretion  somehow  assists  in  the  burning  up 
^*    and  removal  of  tissue  waste.     In  cases  of  thyroid  de- 
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ficiency  waste  substances  accumulate  and  interfere  with  every 
bodily  function. 

O  The  secretion  of  the  thyroid  aids  the  body  in  combating 
•  rheumatism,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  infectious  dis- 
eases. Tuberculosis,  malarial  infection,  alcohol  and  all  vital 
depressants  damage  the  thyroid.  When  the  thyroid  is  deficient, 
permitting  the  accumulation  of  waste  substances  the  injury  is 
manifested  in  various  ways,  as  follows: 

a.  Muscular  pains  with  stiffness  and  slowness  of  action  of 
the  muscles. 

b.  Neuralgic  pains  and  neuritis  especially  in  the  sciatic 
nerve. 

c.  General  nervous  symptoms  such  as  migraine,  noises  in 
the  ears,  giddiness,  loss  of  memory,  mental  depression,  and  in 
extreme  cases,  loss  of  balancing  power  and  even  coma. 

d.  Dryness  of  the  skin ;  dryness  and  falling  of  the  hair. 

e.  Dryness  of  the  joints,  with  creaking  or  grating  sounds, 
especially  in  the  knees  and  the  neck  joints. 

"PVOCTOR  HERTOGHE  believes  that  thyroid  deficiency  is  a 
hereditary  condition  and  has  observed  that  in  families  in 
which  severe  cases  of  myxedema  occur  mild  cases  of  thyroid 
deficiency  are  certain  to  be  found. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Cleansing  Fresh  Fruits 

'T'HE  NECESSITY  FOR  CAREFULLY  STERILIZING  fresh  fruits 
purchased  in  the  markets  before  placing  .on  the  table  is 
shown  by  a  report  recently  made  by  the  North  Dakota  Experi- 
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ment  Station  as  the  result  of  the  bacteriological  examination  of 
grapes  and  other  fresh  fruits.  Grapes  that  had  been  exposed  in 
a  basket  on  a  sidewalk  in  front  of  a  store  had  an  average  of 
three  million  bacteria  on  each  grape  on  the  outside  of  the 
cluster  and  seven  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  on  grapes  on  the 
inside. 

,<rpHE  GRAPES  FROM  THE  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  CLUSTER  were 
found  to  contain  colon  bacilli,  approximately,  five  per  cc. 
of  the  washing  water,  or  one  hundred  colon  bacilli  per  grape. 
The  presence  of  intestinal  bacilli  gathered  from  the  street  dust 
shows  the  danger  to  which  one  is  subjected  when  eating  fruit  of 
this  kind,  as  in  a  common  practice  especially  among  younger 
children.'* 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Enlarged  Tonsils 

T  T  IS  A  COMMON  SUPPOSITION  that  enlargement  of  the  tonsils 
in  a  child  calls  for  their  removal.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  growth  of  children  is  somewhat  influenced  by  the  tonsils. 
In  an  instance  where  the  tonsils  have  become  badly  diseased 
they  cease  to  be  of  value  any  longer  in  promoting  growth  and 
it  is  better  that  they  should  be  removed.  It  should  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  because  the  tonsils  are  enlarged  slightly 
that  they  are  diseased  because  this  enlargement  is  a  natural 
process  during  the  period  of  early  and  rapid  growth  and  it 
disappears  when  the  child  attains  its  growth  but  if  the  tonsils 
in  addition  to  being  enlarged  interfers  with  breathing,  if  they  are 
frequently  inflammed  and  have  little  pockets  in  them  which  are 
filled  with  pus  or  with  germs,  with  cheesy  matter,  they  ought 
to  be  removed.  It  is  better,  however,  to  guard  against  such 
need,  and  to  keep  the  child's  throat  in  a  healthy  condition. 
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It  IS  FAR  MORE  IMPORTANT  to  keep  the  inside  of  the  body 
in  a  thoroughly  clean  and  sanitary  condition  than  the  outside. 
For  after  all,  the  outside  will  take  care  of  itself.  The  outer 
skin  is  made  up  of  tiny  scales  which  are  continually  being  shed 
and  when  the  scales  shed  off  they  carry  off  the  dirt  with  them. 
If  one  wore  no  clothing,  and  exposed  the  skin  to  the  air  very 
freely,  and  took  plenty  of  exercise,  in  other  words  disinfecting 
the  skin  by  the  aid  of  the  sun,  the  light  and  air,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  bath  would  be  absolutely  necessary  during  a  life  time. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Dieting  for  Inebriacy 

TUTRS.  BRAMWELL  BOOTH,  wife  of  General  Bramwell 
Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  writes  recently  of  her  ex- 
perience with  a  non-meat  diet  in  the  treatment  of  alcoholism. 
The  diet  is  used  in  two  homes  for  women  and  victims  of  in- 
ebriety. It  has  been  used  in  one  for  eight  j'ears,  and  in  the 
other  since  the  home  was  opened,  and  was  adopted  on  the 
principal  that  one  "evil  appetite  fights  another,  and  what  is  food 
for  one  passion  adds  strength  to  the  rest."  The  value  of  the 
new  diet  showed  itself  immediately.  "Prior  to  the  change  of 
diet  there  had  been  ten  to  eleven  trays  sent  upstairs  every  morn- 
ing for  those  who  were  not  well  enough  to  rise  for  the  first 
meal;  but  very  soon  all  in  the  home  were  found  at  the  table 
together,  bright  and  hungry  for  breakfast.  When  the  drink- 
crave  is  strong  upon  a  woman  she  is  fed  with  grapes.  At  first 
she  thinks  she  is  being  trifled  with;  but  when  she  has  been 
coaxed  to  eat  a  few,  she  always  wants  more,  and  they  have  a 
really  soothing  effect. 
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"f^  RANGES  AND  APPLES  come  second  in  value  for  this  pur- 
pose;  but  all  kinds  of  fruit  are  found  good  as  regular 
items  of  diet.  Stewed  prunes  and  figs  are,  perhaps,  as  popular 
as  anything  and  quantities  of  bananas  are  consumed,  jams  and 
marmalade  also  being  freely  used. 

"/^ASES  ARE  FREQUENTLY  RECEIVED  in  so  bad  a  state  that, 
under  the  old  regime,  we  should  have  expected  them  to 
need  bed  and  medicine  for  weeks  before  they  could  be  pulled 
together;  but  now,  with  the  aid  of  the  diet,  they  are  up  and 
about  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  Many  are  much  better  in  a  day 
or  two.  This,  of  course,  is  a  great  advantage  to  all  in  the 
home." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Early  Symptoms  of  Cancer 

•Hp  HE  INCREASING  PREVALENCE  of  this  terrible  disease 
which  now  is  responsible  for  the  death  of  one  in  twenty 
who  die  in  this  country,  claiming  more  than  seventy-five  thou- 
sand victims  annually,  renders  highly  important  the  education  of 
the  public  to  the  early  symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  is  especially 
important  since  cancer  is  in  most  cases  curable  in  the  early  stages 
but  becomes  incurable  whenever  it  has  been  allowed  to  reach 
an  advanced  stage. 

Women  are  much  more  subject  to  cancer  than 
™  MEN,  and  on  this  account  it  is  highly  important  that  they 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  following  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  this  horrible  malady.  A  recent  article  published  by  the 
International  Journal  of  Surgery  says  that  women  should  know; 
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"1.  That  cancer  of  the  uterus  commonly  arises  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty. 

"2.  That  the  normal  change  of  life  is  never  marked  by  an 
increase  in  the  menstrual  flow.  That  loss  of  blood,  however 
slight,  between  menstrual  periods  or  after  the  establishment  of 
the  menopause,  is  presumptive  evidence  of  cancer  and  calls  for 
an  immediate,  searching  examination. 

"3.  That  a  watery  discharge  is  almost  as  suggestive  as  is 
hemorrhage  when  occurring  late  in  life. 

"4.  That  pain  is  a  very  unreliable  guide  and  does  not  oc- 
cur until  the  disease  has  advanced  beyond  the  uterus,  when 
it  is  too  late  to  assure  good  results. 

"5.  That  loss  of  flesh  does  not  usually  occur  until  the  dis- 
ease has  run  half  its  course. 

"6.  That  pelvic  complaints  of  whatever  nature,  arising  late 
in  life,  should  awaken  a  suspicion  of  a  possible  cancer. 

"7.  That  cancer  of  the  uterus  may  reach  the  inoperable 
stage  without  giving  rise  to  a  single  symptom,  hence  the  ad- 
visability of  submitting  to  an  examination  at  intervals  during 
the  period  of  life  between  thirty  and  fifty  years,  when  the 
liability  to  cancer  is  the  greatest. 

"8.  That  the  only  hope  for  cure  rests  in  early  recognition 
and  in  early  removal." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
Microbe  Carriers 

TOURING  RECENT  YEARS  A  MOST  IMPORTANT  CAUSE  OF 
*^  BACTERIAL  INFECTION  has  been  demonstrated  by  numer- 
ous experiments  and  observations.  When  a  person  suffers  from 
pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  or  typhoid  fever,  recovery, 
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if  it  takes  place,  is  due  to  the  development  of  immunity.  That 
is,  the  tissues  of  the  patient  develops  such  a  degree  of  tolerance 
for  th  infecting  microbe  that  its  presence  is  no  longer  capable 
of  giving  rise  to  serious  symptoms.  Typhoid,  diphtheria  or 
pneumonia  patients  do  not  recover  because  the  bacteria  which 
produce  the  disease  have  left  the  body  but  bceause  the  body 
has  acquired  ability  to  successfully  combat  the  invading  bacteria 
or  to  render  its  poisons  innocuous. 

T^UMEROUS  OBSERVATIONS  have  shown  that  in  the  case  of 
typhoid  fever  about  one  out  of  twenty  of  the  subjects  of 
this  disease  continue  to  discharge  daily  from  their  intestines 
millions  of  typhoid  fever  germs  for  three  months  or  more.  A 
recent  epidemic  of  typhoid  in  New  York  in  which  the  infection 
was  conveyed  through  milk  was  traced  to  infection  by  a  typhoid 
carrier  who  had  suffered  from  typhoid  fever  in  the  west  some 
forty-six  years  previously. 

A  MOST  REMARKABLE  TYPHOID  CARRIER  is  Mary  Mal- 
Ion,  the  famous  "Typhoid  Mary,"  a  cook,  who  has  carried 
typhoid  germs  about  with  her  for  more  than  fifty  years,  al- 
though it  could  not  be  learned  that  she  herself  had  ever  suffered 
from  an  attack  of  the  disease.  The  probability  is  that  she  suf- 
fered from  an  attack  of  the  disease  in  so  light  a  form  that  its 
real  nature  was  not  discovered;  nevertheless  she  was  the  cause 
of  typhoid  fever  outbreaks  in- eight  families  in  which  she  worked 
at  different  times.  Although  confined  for  a  time,  "Typhoid 
Mary"  is  now  free  and  may  be  employed  by  some  family  as 
a  cook. 

Careful  bacteriologic  investigations  have  shown  that  in  every 
community  two  or  three  persons  out  of  every  hundred  carry 
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about  with  them,  continually,  diphtheria  germs,  while  two  or 
three  in  every  thousand  persons  are  typhoid  carriers.  This  im- 
portant fact  explains  the  occasional  occurrence  of  outbreaks  of 
typhoid  fever,  diphtheria  and  other  diseases  that  cannot  be 
traced  to  direct  infection  from  persons  suffering  from  an  acute 
attack  of  the  same  maladies. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Simple  Dressing  for  Wounds 

T\  R.  D.  H.  STEWART  recommends  ordinary  granulated  sugar 
*^  as  an  excellent  dressing  for  wounds.  If  the  wound  has  been 
made  with  some  dirty  instrument  it  should  be  first  washed  with 
salt  water,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  the  pint,  and  then  bathed 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  one  part  of  ordinary  tinc- 
ture to  three  parts  of  alcohol,  then  the  wound  should  be  quickly 
covered  with  granulated  sugar.  Dry,  clean  dressings  should  be 
applied.  If  there  is  pain  in  the  wound  a  fomentation  may  be 
applied  over  the  dressings.  The  warm  steam  will  find  its  way 
through  the  dressing  and  by  contact  with  the  skin  will  afford 
relief. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
Too  Much  Civilized 

TOT  E  ARE  BECOMING  CIVILIZED  ALMOST  TO  DEATH.  The 
™  human  race  is  fast  hurrying  down  the  hill  of  race  deterior- 
ation and  to  certain  race  extinction  unless  by  some  means 
changes  are  brought  about. 

TjfT  HEN  WE  LOOK  INTO  THE  SITUATION  we  find  in  this 
™    country  alone  a  million  and  a  half  people  dying  every 
year.    That  is  an  enormous  yearly  loss  from  our  population 
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of  only  one  hundred  millions.  In  some  countries,  and  in  some 
parts  of  this  country,  the  death-rate  exceeds  the  birth-rate.  In 
France  for  a  whole  generation  the  death-rate  was  ahead  of  the 
birth-rate  until  the  government  set  a  premium  on  babies,  offering 
special  favors  and  advantages  for  large  families.  This  brought 
the  birth  rate  up  to  the  death-rate,  a  fact  over  which  there  was 
great  jubilation  until  the  people  discovered  recently  that  the 
death-rate  again  is  in  excess  of  the  birth-rate. 

A  ND  NOT  ONLY  IS  THE  DEATH-RATE  ENORMOUS,  but  in- 
sanity  has  greatly  increased,  in  fifty  years  to  the  extent  of 
three  hundred  per  cent.  Intellectual  activity  is  the  highest  mani- 
festation we  have  of  human  life.  When  we  find  the  brain  failing 
in  man,  it  is  evidence  that  the  whole  body  is  failing.  The  body 
fights  to  maintain  its  functions;  it  labors  to  the  very  last  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  its  highest  functions.  The  brain  re- 
ceives more  blood  than  any  other  organ  in  the  body  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size.  The  brain  maintains  its  integrity  after  every 
other  organ  of  the  body  has  begun  to  deteriorate  in  advancing 
age.  You  often  find  a  man  of  eighty  with  his  brain  as  clear  and 
his  mind  as  active  as  it  was  when  he  was  forty.  Even  though 
his  limbs  are  withered,  his  liver  and  stomach  shrivelled  and  his 
arteries  beginning  to  show  evidence  of  hardening,  his  brain  is  as 
vigorous  as  ever,  of  which  we  had  a  splendid  example  in 
Gladstone. 

WJT  HEN  WE  FIND  EVIDENCE  of  a  marked  increase  of  mental 
"  degeneracy  from  year  to  year,  then,  it  is  evidence  that  the 
physical  stamina  of  the  race  is  certainly  depreciating.  There  are 
no  imbeciles  or  idiots  among  our  native  Indians.  These  people 
are  practically  free  from  idiocy  and  lunacy.  They  get  crazy 
sometimes  under  the  influence  of  the  white  man's  fire  water,  but 
they  are  not  born  crazy  or  feeble  minded. 
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*T*HERE  ARE  OTHER  MARKED  EVIDENCES  OF  DETERIORA- 
TION.  For  one  thing,  the  civilized  man  has  almost  entirely 
lost  his  sense  of  smell,  whereas  the  savage  has  a  keen  smell.  It 
is  said  that  certain  tribes  of  South  America  can  scent  members 
of  other  communities  rods  away.  Think  what  a  marvelous 
sense  of  smell  the  dog  has!  His  master  passes  through  a 
crowded  street  into  some  place  where  hundreds  of  human  feet 
have  passed  over  his  master's  tracks,  on  hard  pavements  or  a 
polished  floor,  yet  the  dog  will  surely  follow  them.  And  there 
are  certain  tribes  in  Africa  that  have  nearly  the  same  acuteness 
of  smell. 

n^OO,  THE  MAN  WHO  LIVES  IN  THE  COUNTRY  is  apt  to 
*  have  a  far  keener  vision  than  the  city  dweller,  while  de- 
fective eye-sight  is  growing  more  and  more  common  among 
civilized  people.  The  average  boy  becomes  far-sighted  or 
near-sighted  before  he  leaves  school — about  ten  per  cent  of 
children  begin  school  with  defective  vision,  but  when  they  get 
up  to  high  school,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  have  some  de- 
ficiencies of  the  eyes. 

TUT  OREOVER  THE  SAVAGE  IS  ABLE  TO  HEAR  FAR  BETTER 
1V1  THAN  the  CIVILIZED  MAN,  while  his  sense  of  taste  is 
superior.  The  savage,  wandering  through  a  forest,  knows  as 
soon  as  he  plucks  a  berry  or  other  fruit  and  touches  it  to  his 
tongue  whether  or  not  it  is  fit  to  eat.  The  civilized  man  sitting 
down  to  a  hotel  table  gives  little  consideration  as  to  the  suit- 
ability of  the  food  on  the  menu.  He  eats  it  because  it  is  there, 
because  he  enjoys  the  smell  and  flavor  of  it,  because  it  looks 
dainty,  or  perhaps  because  it  has  the  right  sort  of  French  name. 
The  civilized  man  may  get  sick  from  his  indulgence,  the  savage 
runs  less  risk. 
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Hp  HE  ENDURANCE  OF  THE  SAVAGE  IS  ALSO  INCOMPARA- 
*  BLY  ABOVE  THAT  OF  CIVILIZED  MAN.  A  few  years  ago 
at  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  there  was  a  discussion  respect- 
ing the  use  of  dum-dum  bullets,  bullets  that  tear  the  flesh  and 
make  horrible,  ragged  wounds.  Most  of  the  nations  at  the 
Hague  were  ready  to  discontinue  their  use,  but  England  would 
not  agree  to  this,  because  "the  savages  that  we  have  to  combat 
in  our  colonies  have  such  toughness  of  constitution,  such  enor- 
mous vitality  we  cannot  destroy  them  with  ordinary  bullets," 
and  they  told  the  story  of  how  a  savage  chief  charged  upon  an 
English  officer.  Although  one  hundred  feet  distant  at  the  out- 
set and  receiving  during  his  progress  seven  bullets  in  his  own 
body  he  did  not  stop  until  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose. 
Because  of  their  extraordinary  vitality  these  savages  recover 
from  wounds  that  would  prove  fatal  to  a  man  with  habits  cus- 
tomary with  civilized  people. 

A  SAVAGE  RARELY  DIES  OF  BLOOD  POISONING,  for  he  lives 
on  a  natural  dietary.  Captain  Sanderson,  the  famous 
elephant  hunter,  says,  in  his  interesting  book,  "Fourteen  years  in 
the  Jungle,"  "If  you  wound  a  lion,  no  matter  where,  although 
he  may  live  some  considerable  time,  he  will  sooner  or  later  die 
of  blood  poisoning  resulting  from  it.  But  you  may  see  a  bison 
going  along  with  an  enormous  tear  in  the  flesh  or  with  several 
suppurating  sores  where  some  lion  or  leopard  has  injured  it, 
yet  it  appears  in  good  health  and  it  gets  well  after  a  time.  This 
is  due  to  the  difference  in  diet.  The  diet  of  one  fills  the  blood 
with  impurities,  while  the  diet  of  the  other  leaves  the  blood  pure 
and  with  all  its  recuperative  power." 


'HE  LIFE  TO  WHICH  CIVILIZATION   HAS  ACCUSTOMED 


*  MANKIND  is  not  the  natural  life.  It  very  speedily  works 
havoc  with  the  natural  man.    Some  years  ago  the  United  States 
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government  began  the  process  of  civilizing  the  American  In- 
dians. They  gave  them  land  to  till,  supplied  them  with  tools 
for  farming,  and  built  them  comfortable  houses  in  which  to 
dwell.  At  one  station  in  the  northwest,  shortly  after  the  In- 
dians were  settled  in  their  new  abodes  the  agent  in  charge  was 
called  for  a  time  to  another  place.  When  he  returned  two  years 
later  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  the  Indians  had  all  re- 
turned to  their  wigwams,  while  the  houses  he  had  taken  such 
pains  to  erect  for  them  were  being  used  as  storage  places  for 
their  farming  implements.  When  asked  why  such  a  change  had 
been  made  the  chief's  ingenious  answer  was,  "Too  much 
house!"  He  said  that  when  they  dwelt  in  the  houses  they  be- 
came sick  and  some  of  them  spit  blood.  When  they  went  back  to 
their  wigwams  they  got  well.  Very  naturally  they  preferred 
health  to  houses.  Recent  statistics  show  the  Indians  after  the 
civilizing  of  the  last  few  decades  are  rapidly  succumbing  to  that 
"house  disease" — tuberculosis. 

TUT  AN  IS  BY  NATURE  AN  OUTDOOR  ANIMAL.  It  is  just  as 
natural  for  him  to  live  outdoors  as  for  any  other 
creature.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  remember  this  at  this  time  of 
year,  for  if  we  get  accustomed  to  living  out-of-doors  during 
the  summer  we  may  perhaps  enjoy  more  outdoor  life  at  other 
seasons. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

OUR  PIOUS  ANCESTORS  enacted  a  law  that  suicides  should 
be  buried  where  four  roads  meet,  and  that  a  cart  load  of 
stones  should  be  thrown  upon  the  body.  Yet  when  gentlemen 
and  ladies  commit  suicide,  not  by  cord  or  steel,  but  through  dis- 
obeying Nature's  known  laws,  they  are  buried  in  consecrated 
ground  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  church,  and  the  public 
are  not  ashamed  to  read  an  epitaph  upon  their  tombstones 
false  enough  to  make  the  marble  blush. — Horace  Mann. 
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Social  Forces  in  England  and  America 

SOME  one  has  said  of  H.  G.  Wells,  the  English  novelist,  that  if  he 
were  asked  to  give  the  chemical  formula  for  the  reaction  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  zinc,  he  would  include  in  his  answer  at  least  two  paragraphs  on 
the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  human  society  as  at  present  organized, 
with  means  for  possible  betterment  in  the  future.  The  present  volume, 
composed  of  papers  published  in  the  contemporary  periodical  press,  fully 
warrants  the  epigram.  There  are  twenty-eight  chapters,  covering  every 
subject  of  human  interest,  from  airships  to  the  possible  collapse  of  civiliza- 
tion, from  doctors  to  the  ideal  city.  On  every  page  appear  imaginary 
panaceas  for  tangible  ills,  workable  panaceas  for  imaginary  ills,  with  real 
panaceas  for  real  ills  that  everyone  must  admit  are  sound.  He  is  wonder- 
fully sane,  too,  when  he  advocates  the  organization  of  our  medical  forces. 
"I  cannot  hide  from  myself,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  hide  from  anyone 
else,"  he  says,  "my  firm  persuasion  that  the  services  the  general  practi- 
tioner is  able  to  render  us  are  not  one-tenth  so  effectual  as  they  might 
be  if,  instead  of  his  being  a  private  adventurer,  he  were  a  member  of  a 
sanely  organized  public  machine.  Consider  what  his  training  and  equip- 
ment are,  consider  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  his  work,  and  then  con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  better  conditions  might  be  invented,  and  per- 
haps you  will  not  think  my  estimate  of  one- tenth  an  excessive  understate- 
ment in  this  matter."  There  is  no  question,  he  says,  that  "so  long  as  a 
doctor  is  learning  or  adding  knowledge,  he  earns  nothing,  and  the  common, 
unintelligent  man  does  not  see  why  he  should  earn  anything.  So  that  a 
doctor  who  has  no  religious  passion  for  poverty  and  self-devotion  gets 
through  the  minimum  of  training  and  learning  as  quickly  and  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  and  does  all  he  can  to  fill  up  the  rest  of  his  time  in  passing 
rapidly  from  case  to  case.  The  busier  he  keeps,  the  less  his  leisure  for 
thought  and  learning,  the  richer  he  grows,  and  the  more  he  is  esteemed. 
His  four  or  five  years  of  hasty,  crowded  study  are  supposed  to  give  him 
a  complete  and  final  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  every  sort  of  disease, 
and  he  goes  on  year  after  year,  often  without  cooperation,  working  me- 
chanically in  the  common  incidents  of  practise,  births,  cases  of  measles 
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and  whooping-cough,  and  so  forth,  and  blundering  more  or  less  in  what- 
ever else  turns  up."  It  is  certain  that  were  every  doctor  a  member  "of 
one  good  organization  for  the  public  health,  with  all  or  most  of  their  in- 
come guaranteed  to  them,"  and  furthermore,  "with  opportunity  and  leisure 
for  frequent  periods  of  study,  one  would  hear  no  more  of  his  inefficiency; 
the  fee  splitting  nuisance  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past;  neglect  of  one  pa- 
tient because  of  the  doctor's  anxiety  to  get  to  another  and  better  paying 
patient — these  and  other  evils  would  be  unknown." 

But  every  chapter  is  full  of  stimulating  discussion.  The  literarily  in- 
clined will  find  of  particalar  interest  the  chapters  on  "The  Contemporary 
Novel"  and  "The  Philosopher's  Public  Library."  The  book  is,  indeed, 
one  that,  not  only  every  reader  of  Wells,  but  every  one  interested  in  the 
discussion  of  present-day  problems,  will  wish  to  have  in  his  library. 

"Social  Forces  in  England  and  America."  By  H.  G.  Wells.  New 
York:   Harper  and  Brothers. 

S 

The  Beauty  Book 

THE  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  give  simple  directions  for  creating 
real  and  lasting  beauty  through  the  development  of  good  health,  and  not 
by  the  application  of  artificial  methods.  Some  of  the  subjects  discussed 
are,  reducing  and  putting  on  weight,  hygiene  of  the  hair,  eyes,  face  and 
skin,  breathing  exercises,  sleeping,  and  eating,  with  an  excellent  chapter 
on  the  relation  of  right  thinking  to  the  subject  of  beauty. 

"The  Beauty  Book."  By  Roxana  Rion.  Holyoke,  Massachusetts: 
The  Elizabeth  Towne  Company. 

S    *8  * 

Better  Rural  Schools 

IT  IS  one  thing  to  criticize  American  educational  systems,  and  quite  an- 
other to  offer  sane,  practical  suggestions  for  their  improvement.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  thousands  of  books  of  the  former  class  have  been 
published,  the  result  very  often  of  misspent  energy,  while  we  have  had  too 
few  of  the  latter  class.  Among  the  really  constructive  works  which  have 
been  published  ins  the  present,  which  addresses  itself  to  the  subject  of 
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rural  schools.  It  is  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  rising  tide  of  interest  in  the 
rural  school  (we  quote  from  the  authors'  prefatory  note),  and  in  addition 
to  offer  whatever  help  it  may  in  guiding  the  energy  in  fruitful  lines.  It  is 
written  especially  for  rural  teachers  and  administrators  in  their  reading 
circles,  normal  schools  and  study  classes.  For,  while  others  may  plan 
and  project,  it  is  the  teachers  and  their  official  guides  who  must  finally 
put  these  plans  and  projects  into  execution.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  rural  school  and  its  problems;  they  meet 
pupils  and  patrons  face  to  face  and  know  their  attitudes  and  modes  of 
thought.  And  reforms  are  not  carried  out  by  resolutions  or  legislative 
decrees,  but  by  individual  influence  and  personal  effort. 

The  book  is  written  in  an  easy  style,  so  that  it  makes  easy  and  at- 
tractive reading.  It  contains  much  of  illustration,  incident  and  application, 
that  it  may  be  immediately  helpful.  It  touches  on  such  questions  as  the 
teacher  must  daily  meet,  that  it  may  be  practical.  It  represents  many 
pictures  of  school  conditions,  that  certain  lessens  may  be  doubly  en- 
forced. 

Fully  a  quarter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  school-room  problems  that 
the  teacher  is  called  upon  to  solve,  while  of  the  most  intense  interest  are 
those  chapters  devoted  to  the  "consolidated  schools."  School  hygiene  is 
also  covered  thoroughly — and  here  again  we  see  the  beneficent  result  of 
the  consolidated  school,  since  consolidation  makes  possible  better  janitor 
service  and  better  sanitation.  The  subject  of  sports  is  also  given  adequate 
treatment,  as  also  that  allied  problem  of  how  to  keep  the  young  people  on 
the  land.  The  authors  have  produced  a  book  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
over-praise  and  one  that  deserves  careful  study  by  every  one  interested  in 
American  methods  of  education.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  charts. 

"Better  Rural  Schools."  By  George  Herbert  Betts  and  Otis  Earle 
Hall.    Indianapolis:    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

V    o"  S 

Eat  and  Grow  Thin 

Vance  Thompson  contributes  an  introduction  to  the  present  volume 
that  will  be  read  with  delight  by  all  thin  men  and  consternation  by 
fat  ones.  In  one  passage,  for  example,  he  points  to  the  fact  that  "there 
is  strength  and  kinship  between  obesity  and  financial  crime — almost  all 
embezzlers  are  fat."    He  says,  too,  that  the  cheerfulness  of  fat  men  is 
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forced — in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  are  miserable.  As  love-makers  and  as 
statesmen  (Napoleon,  a  case  in  point,  from  a  corporal  became  corpulent) 
they  are  positive  failures.  Most  fat  people  have  tried  obesity  cures, 
putting  themselves  on  a  starvation  diet,  when  the  secret,  says  Thompson, 
lies  in  this  formula,  "Eat  and  grow  thin."  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present 
volume  to  make  available  the  "Mahdah"  menus,  which  are  based  upon 
this  fact,  that  carbohydrates  and  fats  make  for  stoutness,  and  therefore 
should  be  omitted  as  largely  as  possible  from  the  reducing  diet,  and  those 
vegetables  and  other  foods  which  are  low  in  food  value,  but  which  satisfy 
the  appetite,  used  in  their  place. 

"Eat  and  Grow  Thin."  By  Vance  Thompson.  $1.00  net.  New 
York:   E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

o*  S  5 
Markets  For  the  People 

THE  author  brought  special  fitness  to  the  writing  of  the  present  book. 
For  several  years  there  were  given  to  him  for  examination  and  criti- 
cism the  numerous  projects  devised  for  reducing  the  cost  of  living  offered 
at  the  Washington  headquarters  of  the  Trade  Union  of  America,  together 
with  reports,  official  and  otherwise,  of  the  many  lands.  He  also  has 
studied  first-hand  the  market  systems  of  Europe,  especially  of  Paris, 
London,  Berlin  and  Antwerp.  In  his  book  he  aims  to  give  the  public  the 
results  of  his  studies,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  setting  forth  not 
only  the  theory  of  municipal  and  cooperative  market,  but  also  the  practical 
out-working  of  those  theories  as  illustrated  in  the  great  centers  of  Europe. 
Regarding  metropolitan  marketing,  the  author  thus  sums  up  his  belief: 

1.  Ambulant  street  vending,  free  to  all  comers,  limited  in  range  only 
by  necessary  health  laws  and  any  higher  social  exigencies  of  other  traffic. 

2.  Open-air  markets,  to  be  held  for  a  few  hours  semi-weekly  or  tri- 
weekly, in  street  or  park  or  other  public  space,  where  bodies  of  con- 
sumers may  demand  them;  free  to  all  vendors  either  of  foodstuffs  or 
manufactured  articles  of  household  or  personal  use. 

3.  Existing  public  markets  to  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent  through 
modern  methods — auctioning,  licensing  the  market  commission  men,  selling 
by  sample,  ordering  from  producers  for  direct  delivery,  encouraging  the 
attendance  of  local  producers. 
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These  principles  ought  to  be  fundamental,  yet  to  most  people  they  are 
strange  doctrine,  an  ignorance,  says  the  author,  that  is  stimulated  by  sinister 
interests:  "Why  the  open-air  market  is  not  so  common  throughout  the 
United  States  as  the  public  square,  or  even  the  public  thoroughfare,  need 
not  long  puzzle  students  of  this  phase  of  economics.  Immediate  and  defi- 
nite private  interests  have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  distantly  attainable  public 
good.  In  both  small  and  large  communities  the  local  retailers  want  all 
the  provision  and  grocery  trade,  and  unitedly  discourage  the  opening  of 
public  markets." 

Even  the  despised  pushcart  should  play  a  prominent  part  in  our  city 
marketing:  "Pushcart  vendors  if  made  free  in  New  York  might  be  ex- 
pected to  rise  in  worth  and  efficiency  of  service  to  the  level  at  which  their 
similars  stand  in  London  and  Paris.  Men  having  the  pride  of  free 
citizens  would  in  increasing  numbers  enter  the  occupation;  they  would 
learn  to  cooperate — in  buying,  in  maintaining  trade  decipline,  in  bettering 
their  stock  and  increasing  its  varieties.  To  sell  in  New  York's  streets  is 
now  criminal ;    it  ought  in  justice  to  be  respectable." 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  given  us  one  of  the  most  practical  and  illuminating 
books  which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject,  a  work  that  is  bound  to  be 
of  vast  service  to  the  growing  movement  for  marketing  of  the  people  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people. 

"Markets  for  the  People:  The  Consumer's  Part."  By  J.  W.  Sullivan. 
$1.25  net.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

S    o*  S 

Health  Through  Diet 

THE  author  of  the  present  volume,  a  son  of  Dr.  Alexander  Haig, 
founder  of  what  has  become  famous  as  the  "Haig  diet,"  has  aimed  to 
set  forth  a  practical  guide  to  his  father's  theory  of  the  uric-acid  origin 
of  many  of  the  commoner  diseases.  The  central  feature  of  the  Haig 
Diet  is,  of  course,  the  exclusion  of  those  foods  which  contain  large  pro- 
portions of  uric-acid,  four  groups  of  which  the  author  gives  in  the  follow- 
ing order  of  their  uric-acid  content: 

r.  Tea,  coffee,  meat  soup  and  extracts,  sweetbread,  liver,  kidney. 

2.  The  pulses. 

3.  Meat,  fish,  fowl,  etc. 

4.  Cocoa  and  chocolate,  egg. 
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The  inclusion  of  tea  in  this  list  is  of  interest,  and  is  explained  by  the 
author  as  follows:  "The  treachery  of  tea  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  makes 
people  feel  better  at  the  moment,  for  it  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  and  there- 
fore, they  think  from  their  feelings  that  it  must  be  doing  them  good. 
The  insidious  depression  next  morning  or  during  other  times  of  the  day 
is  not  attributed  to  the  tea  at  all,  because  taking  more  drives  the  depression 
away,  yet  the  tea  is  the  true  cause  of  that  depression,  and  must  be  taken 
ever  stronger  and  stronger  in  order  to  drive  the  increasing  depression 
away. 

"A  cup  of  coffee,"  says  the  author,  "may  be  considered  equally  poison- 
ous with  a  cup  of  tea,  for  although  weight  for  weight  tea  is  more  poisonous 
than  coffee,  yet  the  coffee  in  this  country  is  usually  taken  stronger  than 
tea.    A  cup  of  cocoa  or  chocolate  is  not  so  poisonous  as  a  cup  of  tea." 

A  great  deal  is  to  be  said  for  the  Haig  diet.  The  chief  criticism  to  be 
urged  against  it  is  that  it  overemphasizes  the  value  of  protein;  indeed, 
it  attributes  to  uric-acid  many  of  the  defects  which  may  be  placed  directly 
to  the  putrefaction  of  protein  substances  in  the  colon.  At  the  same  time, 
the  rejection  of  meat,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  poisonous  substances  is  of 
the  greatest  interest:  it  leads,  indeed,  to  a  non-meat  diet,  whether  the 
diet  is  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  uric- acid  or  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  protein. 

"Health  Through  Diet:  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Uric- Acid-Free  Diet, 
Founded  on  Eighteen  Years'  Personal  Experience."  By  Kenneth  G. 
Haig,  L.R.C.P.  (London),  M.R.C.S.,  England.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company. 

S   "8  *8 

Adventurings  in  the  Psychical 

MANY  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  present  author's  "The  Riddle 
of  Personality,"  published  something  like  five  or  six  years  ago, 
which  reviewed  the  results  of  modern  psychological  research  in  the  realm 
of  the  abnormal  for  the  special  purpose  of  making  clear  their  relation  to 
the  problem  of  nature  and  possibilities  of  the  human  spirit.  The  present 
volume  might  be  termed  a  sequel  to  the  earlier  work.  The  author  has 
aimed  to  reinforce  the  view  of  personality  previously  set  forth,  and  to 
contribute  towards  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  progress  which  science  is 
making  in  "the  naturalization  of  the  supernatural.  "Especially  have  I," 
(Continued  on  page  18,  Advertising  Section) 
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THE  COCA-COLA  POISON  CAMPAIGN 

HE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  OF  AT- 
LANTA, GEORGIA,  HAS  BEGUN  A 
WORLD-WIDE  CAMPAIGN  that  has  for 
its  purpose  the  poisoning  of  the  entire  human 
race  with  caffein.  The  campaign  is  being  carried 
on  in  the  most  adroit  and  astute  manner,  the 
caffein  being  purveyed  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  pleasant 
soda  fountain  drink  known  as  "Coca-Cola." 

Oy  means  of  newspaper,  magazine  and  medical 

"  JOURNAL  ADVERTISEMENTS,  together  with  conspicuous 
sign-boards  displayed  along  the  public  highways,  the  Coca-Cola 
Company  is  seeking  to  educate  the  public  into  the  belief  that  the 
poison,  caffein,  is  a  wholesome,  harmless  substance  and  may 
be  used  ad  libitum  without  injury.  We  copy  the  following 
from  a  Coca-Cola  advertisement  which  recently  appeared  in  a 
medical  journal: 
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"Investigation    by    the    Unprejudiced    Scientist  has 
Proven  These  Facts 

"That  Caffein  is  a  'true'  stimulant. 

"That  Caffein  has  no  secondary  or  depressant  effect. 

"That  Caffein  is  not  habit-forming. 

"That  in  its  physiological  value  Caffein  is  closely  related  to 
a  food. 

"That  Coca-Cola  is  harmless — wholesome  and  beneficial. " 

"CVERYONE  OF  THE  ABOVE  STATEMENTS  IS  ABSOLUTELY 
FALSE.  The  truth  of  each  one  is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
the  statement  made.  In  other  words,  caffein  is  not  a  true  stimu- 
lant. Caffein  has  a  decided  secondary  or  depressant  effect. 
Caffein  is  a  habit-forming  drug.  Caffein  is  in  no  way  what- 
ever related  to  foods.  It  is  a  poison,  not  a  food.  Coca-Cola 
is  not  harmless,  wholesome  and  beneficial,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  is  harmful,  unwholesome  and  poisonous,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  caffein  which  it  contains. 

>TlHE  FOLLOWING  AUTHORITATIVE  statements  with  reference 
to  caffein  from  scientific  men  of  recognized  standing  amply 
show  the  falsity  of  the  above  statements  made  by  the  Coca-Cola 
Company  and  other  statements  which  are  widely  published  by 
it  throughout  the  country. 

"PVR.  H.  H.  RUSBY,  Dean  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
*^  York,  Columbia  University,  and  joint  author  of  the 
"Standard  Dispensatory,"  says,  "It  is  nevertheless  true  that 
caffein  is  a  genuine  poison,  both  acute  and. chronic.  Taken  in 
the  form  of  a  beverage,  it  tends  to  the  formation  of  a  drug 
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habit,  quite  as  characteristic,  though  not  so  effective,  as  ordi- 
nary narcotics.  While  not  cumulative  in  substance,  it  is  so  in 
effects,  permanent  disorders  of  the  cardiac  function  and  of  the 
cerebral  circulation  resulting  from  its  continued  use.  When 
the  caffein  is  taken  in  more  concentrated  and  seductive  forms,  as 
in  confections  and  the  like,  such  as  the  'stored  energy'  cubes 
sold  some  years  ago,  the  danger  of  habit  formation  and  the 
cumulative  results  become  correspondingly  greater." 

According  to  Dr.  Wm.  N.  Leszynsky,  of  New  York, 
coffee  is  particularly  poisonous  to  children,  over-excites 
the  brain  and  produces  functional  disturbances.  He  says,  "I 
have  often  seen  night  terrors,  insomnia,  tremulousness  disappear 
after  the  withdrawal  of  coffee."  He  attributes  to  the  use  of 
coffee  arrest  of  physical  development,  and  tells  of  a  boy  six 
years  of  age  who  suffered  from  acute  coffee  poisoning,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  were  "active  delirium,  widely  dilated  pupils, 
tremor  in  the  facial  muscles  and  the  extremities,  and  severe 
tachycardia,  the  pulse  rate  being  two  hundred  beats  a  minute." 
The  child  also  had  hallucinations.  These  symptoms  were  pro- 
duced by  eating  half  an  ounce  of  coffee  beans.  The  boy  was 
ill  for  a  week. 

TNOCTOR  LESZYNSKY  also  states  that  the  transitory  sensation 
of  well-being  which  is  experienced  by  many  susceptible 
persons  after  taking  a  cup  of  coffee  "is  soon  followed  by  a  feel- 
ing of  apprehension,  general  tremulousness,  and  indigestion." 
He  asserts  that  the  habitual  use  of  coffee  in  such  persons  "in- 
variably leads  to  persistent  functional  disorder  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  well  as  disturbances  of  digestion." 
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Touring  an  English  expedition  to  Ashantee,  one  of 
^  the  officers  lost  one  of  his  hnest  horses.  He  was  greatly 
distressed  about  it.  They  had  carried  their  tea  and  their 
shelled  corn  for  the  horses  in  bags.  At  one  encampment  they 
had  nearly  emptied  a  bag  of  tea,  and  filled  it  with  corn.  The 
officer's  horse  happened  to  get  the  last  of  the  corn  in  this  bag, 
so  that  he  ate  the  tea  with  his  corn.  He  was  seized  with  a 
wild  delirium,  and  went  plunging  headlong,  and  finally  threw 
himself  over  a  precipice.  That  was  the  effect  of  the  tea  on  a 
horse. 

The  Medical  Press  some  time  ago  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  coffee  may  produce  effects  similar  to  those  induced 
by  alcohol,  among  which  are  palpitation,  a  feeble  pulse,  tremb- 
ling, twitching  of  the  limbs,  and  other  indications  of  profound 
poisoning.  This  fact  is  one  to  which  coffee  drinkers  should  give 
attention.  The  use  of  tea  and  coffee  is  only  a  respectable  sort 
of  tippling,  the  effects  of  which  may  be  as  injurious  as  those 
following  the  use  of  alcoholic  drugs. 

T\  R.  Norman  B  RIDGE,  of  Chicago,  asserts  that  coffee  drink- 
ing  is  a  frequent  cause  of  disease,  and  reports  the  history 
of  seven  cases  in  which  many  obscure  and  distressing  symptoms 
were  present.  All  of  these  patients  recovered  when  coffee  was 
discarded. 

TjDWARD  Smith,  the  eminent  English  physiologist,  once  made 
an  experiment  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  effects  of  coffee. 
He  made  a  decoction  of  four  ounces,  and  he  and  his  assistant 
drank  it.  In  a  short  time  they  became  dead  drunk  and  lay  in- 
sensible upon  the  floor  of  their  laboratory  for  three  hours. 
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'PVR.  GlLMAN  THOMPSON,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Cornell 
University  Medical  College,  of  New  York  City,  asserts 
that  the  use  of  coffee  to  produce  wakefulness  at  night  "soon 
results  in  forming  a  coffee  or  tea  habit  in  which  the  individual 
becomes  a  slave  to  the  beverage"  and  when  deprived  of  it, 
"suffers  from  languor,  prostration  and  restlessness  and  craving." 
Two  or  three  cups  three  times  a  day  produce  "muscular  tremors, 
nervousness,  anxiety,  apprehension,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
vertigo,  heartburn,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  insomnia  and  emacia- 
tion." 

Doctor  Thompson  well  suggests  that  coffee 
USERS  MAY  DISCOVER  THE  ILL  EFFECTS  which  have 
been  produced  by  suddenly  stopping  the  drug.  The  degree  of 
craving  experienced  is  an  evidence  of  the  damage  which  has 
been  done  and  the  influence  which  the  drug  has  obtained  over 
the  system.  He  says  that  coffee  is  a  poison  and  should  never 
be  given  to  children,  in  whom  "coffee  gives  rise  to  insomnia, 
night  terrors,  nervousness  and  tremor."  Doctor  Thompson  also 
asserts  that  acute  coffee  poisoning  gives  rise  to  "excitability,  with 
a  tendency  to  delirium  and  tachycardia"  (rapid  beating  of  the 
heart) . 

"PROFESSOR  BuCHHEIM  while  a  student  with  the  eminent 
.  Professor  Lehman,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  was  made 
the  subject  of  an  experiment  with  caffein,  then  a  newly  dis- 
covered substance.  The  results  afforded  the  most  convincing 
proof  that  caffein  is  essentially  identical  with  creatin,  a  poison 
excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  found  in  the  urine.  In  these  ex- 
periments it  was  found  that  ten  grains  of  caffein  (five  ordinary 
cups  of  coffee)  "will  produce  the  most  violent  excitement  of 
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the  vascular  and  nervous  systems — palpitation  of  the  heart,  ex- 
traordinary frequency,  irregularity,  and  often  intermission  of  the 
pulse,  oppression  of  the  chest,  pains  in  the  head,  confusion  of 
the  senses,  singing  in  the  ears,  scintillations  before  the  eyes, 
sleeplessness,  and  delirium." 

►TpHE  DAILY  USE  OF  SUCH  A  POWERFUL  DRUG  is  in  the 
highest  degree  detrimental  to  health,  slowly  but  surely 
undermining  the  constitution  in  the  end,  and  producing  arterio- 
sclerosis or  hardening  of  the  arteries,  failure  of  the  heart, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  abdominal 
dropsy,  general  dropsy,  nervous  prostration,  failure  of  memory 
and  doubtless  in  some  cases  insanity  and  even  death. 

TJ  RIEDENWALD,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  asserts  that 
coffee  "in  some  persons  produces  nervousness,  excitability,  and 
insomnia." 

AUTIER,  the  great  French  authority,  says  that  coffee  pro- 
duces  nervous  excitement,  insomnia,  hallucinations,  pain  in 
the  heart,  distressed  breathing,  weakness  of  the  muscles,  dis- 
orders of  the  circulation.  He  says,  "One  may  become  a  caffeic 
(coffee  drunkard)  just  as  one  may  become  an  alcoholic  or 
morphia  maniac." 

TJ  ERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  POISONOUS  EFFECTS  as  described 
*n  by  Dr.  John  V.  Shoemaker,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  as  described  in  his  great  work  on  "Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics" : 
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"Caffein  paralyzes  the  absorbing  power  of  the  convoluted 
tubules  (of  the  kidney).  Small  doses  cause  irritation  of  the 
digestive  tract,  venous  congestion  and  hemorrhoids. 

"From  a  dose  of  twelve  grains  (three  cups  of  ordinary  cof- 
fee) Doctor  Pratt  experienced  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  mental 
depression  and  tremor. 

"Zenetz,  an  eminent  German  physician,  called  attention  to 
the  dangers  of  caffein,  asserting  that  three  grains  two  or  three 
times  a  day  (two  ordinary  cups)  causes  rise  of  blood-pressure 
(leading  to  apoplexy),  constriction  of  the  chest,  dyspnoea,  rest- 
lessness. Zenetz  has  seen  death  result  from  five  grains  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  The  cause  of  death  was  tetanic  contraction 
of  the  heart. 

"Caffein  accumulates  in  the  body  like  digitalis  and  some 
other  powerful  drugs.  Some  time  is  required  to  eliminate  the 
poison  after  its  use  is  stopped." 

'Pvoctor  Shoemaker  and  other  eminent  authorities 
^  call  attention  to  the  danger  of  using  coffee  in  diseases  of 
the  kidneys  and  in  arteriosclerosis.  These  maladies  are  becom- 
ing very  common.  They  are  one  of  the  results  of  the  long 
continued  use  of  coffee,  and  when  found  present  indicate  that 
coffee  must  be  discarded  entirely  and  forever.  The  use  of 
coffee  by  such  persons  is  simply  adding  fuel  to  a  consuming 
flame. 

/^AFFEIN  DRUNKARDS  ARE  BEING  MADE  BY  THE  THOU- 
^  SANDS  over  the  country  by  the  delusive  advertisements  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Company,  which  lead  people  to  believe  that 
caffein  in  the  form  of  Coca-Cola  is  a  harmless  drink,  and  cause 
them  to  acquire  the  habit  of  taking  large  quantities  of  caffein 
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daily  and  soon  find  themselves  suffering  from  the  evil  effects 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

T  T  IS  THE  DUTY  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PRO- 
A  FESSION  who  are  opposed  to  poison  habits  to  sound  a  note 
of  alarm  and  to  warn  the  public  of  the  delusive  claims  and  false 
statements  with  reference  to  caffein  and  caffein  containing 
beverages  which  are  being  made  by  the  Coca-Cola  Company 
through  the  daily  press  and  every  other  possible  agency. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Vegetable  Diet  in  Colitis 

A  PERSON  SUFFERING  FROM  COLITIS  should  use  an  anti- 
toxic  diet.  Let  it  consist  very  largely  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Lettuce  is  especially  good.  Even  bran  and  such  coarse 
articles  as  turnips,  cabbage  and  beets  will  act  as  a  broom  to 
sweep  away  the  foul  matter  which  is  irritating  the  bowels.  It 
is  the  rotting,  putrefying  fecal  matter  adhering  to  the  wall  of 
the  intestine  which  occasions  the  irritation,  and  by  means  of  a 
rather  coarse  vegetable  diet,  these  materials  may  be  scraped 
off,  swept  on  and  carried  away,  and  the  habitual  rhythm  re- 
stored, and  the  intestines  given  a  chance  to  heal.  This  is  no 
new  idea. 

TVT  HEN  IN  VIENNA  some  two  years  ago,  at  Professor  von 
Noorden's  clinic,  I  inquired,  "What  does  Professor  von 
Noorden  do  for  colitis?"  "Well,"  said  Doctor  Falta,  his 
assistant,  "we  believe  in  a  vegetable  diet  for  colitis.  The 
patient  must  use  a  great  deal  of  fresh  vegetables."  "What," 
I  said,  "coarse  vegetables?"  "Of  course;  certainly,  coarse 
vegetables."  "Lettuce?"  "Yes,  indeed."  "Cabbage?" 
"Certainly."     "Graham  bread?"    "Yes,  swartz  bread  with 
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all  kinds  of  coarse  vegetables."  The  reason  why  the  vegetarian 
diet  is  so  beneficial  is  not  simply  because  it  is  made  up  of  vege- 
tables, but  because  it  is  natural.  Nature  is  a  great  curative 
power;  nature  is  the  great  physician. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

How  to  Get  Rid  of  Blackheads 

TJJT  HAT  IS  TERMED  BLACKHEADS  is  simply  the  mouth  of  a 
^  little  duct  in  the  skin  becoming  filled  with  hardened  fat. 
Whenever  these  occur  it  is  important  that  the  entire  skin  be  gone 
over  in  such  a  way  as  to  completely  empty  each  duct  every  day 
so  there  will  be  no  accumulation  of  this  hardened  fat.  If  one 
of  those  little  rolls  of  fat  or  comedones  after  being  squeezed  out 
of  the  skin  is  put  under  the  microscope  and  examined  it  will  be 
found  to  be  swarming  with  parasites — a  peculiar  kind  of 
creature,  known  as  the  demodex  folliculorum.  There  is  a 
whole  family  of  them  scrabbling  about  and  they  come  out  on 
the  skin  at  night  when  everything  is  quiet  and  creep  into  other 
places  and  so  extend  the  colony;  there  are  multitudes  of  them 
and  as  they  move  about  they  gather  dirt  and  germs  which  they 
carry  with  them  into  the  skin.  If  there  happens  to  be  some  infec- 
tious germs  there  that  produce  suppuration  then  you  get  a  pimple. 

O  O  IT  IS  NECESSARY  THAT  THESE  FOLLICLES  should  be 
^  thoroughly  emptied  and  the  skin  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  disinfect  it.  Washing  the  skin 
with  a  little  soap  is  of  very  great  value.  Applying  a  fine  oil 
to  the  skin  is  a  good  means  of  softening  up  the  fat  and  the 
follicles  so  they  can  be  emptied.  The  oil  should  be  applied 
quite  hot.  Bathing  the  face  with  very  hot  water  is  a  good  plan, 
because  that  softens  the  fat  so  it  can  be  easily  squeezed  out. 
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Samuel  G.  B  LYTHE,  the  well-known  journalist,  boarded 
the  water  wagon  something  over  three  years  ago.  The  whole 
country  knew  about  it.  He  did  not  give  the  thing  a  trial  on 
the  side  to  see  if  he  could  stop  drinking.  No,  he  made  a  de- 
termination to  stop  and  announced  the  fact  from  the  housetops, 
much  to  the  interest  of  his  friends,  and  to  the  amusement  of 
what  Mr.  Blythe  calls  the  "smart  Alecs,"  who  said  it  could 
not  be  done.  He  has  now  written  a  retrospect,  covering  his 
experience  and  the  benefits  which  he  has  gained.  Not  only  has 
his  health  been  vastly  improved,  but  his  efficiency  has  increased 
to  a  remarkable  extent,  a  splendid  tribute  to  abstinence:  "After 
mature  consideration  of  the  subject,"  says  Mr.  Blythe,  "I  have 
concluded  that  the  greatest,  the  most  satisfactory,  the  finest  at- 
tribute of  a  non-alcoholic  life  is  the  time  it  gives  you  to  do  non- 
alcoholic things.  Time !  That  is  the  largest  benefit — time  to 
read,  to  think,  to  get  out-of-doors,  to  see  pictures,  to  go  to 
plays,  to  meet  and  mingle  with  new  people,  to  do  your  own 
work  in."  "Let  me  impress  that  on  you,"  he  says,  "the  glory 
and  gladness  of  time!  It  requires  rather  persistent  application 
to  be  a  good  fellow.  One  cannot  do  much  else.  However, 
when  a  man  has  arrived  at  that  stage  where  he  can  retain  at  least 
a  portion  of  his  good  fellowshio  and  also  can  be  two  or  three 
of  the  other  kinds  of  a  worth-while  fellow — to  himself,  at  least 
— he  has  gained  on  the  old  gang  by  about  a  hundred  per  cent." 

¥    ¥  1 

The  Comparative  Values  of  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Food 

^\  NE  OF  THE  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  THE  USE  OF  VEGE- 
TABLE  FOOD  has  been  the  fact  that  the  utilization  of  vege- 
table food  is  less  complete  than  that  of  flesh  foods.    This  would 
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naturally  be  the  case,  for  the  reason  that  flesh  food  consists  of 
material  which  has  once  passed  through  the  process  of  digestion 
and  hence  is  completely  digestible,  whereas  vegetable  food  con- 
tains in  addition  to  nutritive  substances,  a  considerable  amount 
of  indigestible  material  which,  however,  is  needed  for  its  bulk. 

RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  made  by  F.  W.  Strauch,  a  German 
investigator,  show  that  whenever  suitable  substances  are 
reduced  to  powdered  form,  the  utilization  is  very  much  more 
complete,  so  that  the  difference  observed  in  previous  experiments 
between  vegetable  foods  and  flesh  foods  practically  disappears. 

J"  T  THUS  APPEARS  THAT  VEGETABLE  FOODS  are  in  no  way 
inferior  to  animal  foods,  but  only  require  the  thorough  use 
of  the  teeth  in  mastication,  which  is  simply  the  use  of  the 
teeth  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

THE  TOLL  THAT  ALCOHOL  TAKES  Mr.  Blythe  gives  as  one 
of  his  reasons  for  cutting  out  the  alcohol:  "One  of  the  reasons 
I  quit  was  because  I  noticed  I  was  going  to  funerals  oftener 
than  usual — funerals  of  friends  who  had  been  living  the  same 
sort  of  lives  for  theirs  as  I  had  been  living  for  mine.  They 
began  dropping  off  with  Bright's  disease  and  other  affections 
superinduced  by  alcohol;  and  I  took  stock  of  that  feature  of 
it  rather  earnestly.  The  funerals  have  not  stopped.  They 
have  been  more  frequent  in  the  past  three  years  than  in  the 
three  years  preceding — all  good-fellows,  happy,  convivial  souls ; 
but  now  dead.  .  .  .  And  there  are  a  few  cases  of  hardening 
arteries  I  know  about,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  and  some  other  ills  among  the  gay  boys  who 
jayed  at  me  for  quitting.    Gruesome,  is  it  not?*' 
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The.  disastrous  effects  of  luxury  are  well  shown  in 
the  death-rate  for  west-side  New  York  between  86th  and  125th 
Streets,  a  region  which  is  built  up  largely  of  palatial  residences 
and  elaborate  apartments,  and  where  sanitation  and  hygiene 
have  done  the>r  utmost  to  provide  against  disease.  Here  the 
mortality  is  18.70  per  thousand,  a  startling  figure  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  rate  for  the  whole  country  is  about  fifteen 
and  the  highest  rate  in  New  York,  that  for  the  east-side  district 
south  of  Grant  Street,  only  26.31  per  thousand.  Late  hours, 
heavy  eating  and  drinking,  arid  sedentary  habits  are  advanced 
by  the  statisticians  as  being  responsible  for  the  high  rate  among 
the  well-to-do. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
Efficiency  First 

A  PHASE  OF  THE  SAFETY-FIRST  CAMPAIGN  that  thus  far 
has  been  overlooked  in  discussions  of  the  subject  is  the  part 
which  fatigue  plays  in  industrial  accidents.  This  is  not  to 
criticize  the  campaign  as  it  is  being  earned  on,  nor  is  it  -to 
minimize  the  fact  that  in  many  accidents  pure  thoughtlessness 
is  an  important  factor.  Nor,  again,  is  it  meant  to  obscure  the 
main  point,  that  safety  should  go  ahead  of  every  consideration 
of  speed.  We  wish  merely  to  suggest  that  in  nearly  every  case, 
back  of  the  careless  act  or  the  blind  desire  to  get  to  the  end 
of  the  job,  fatigue  will  be  found  at  work.  That  this  is  not 
mere  theory  was  shown  a  few  years  ago  by  Professor  Bogardus, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  analyzed  reports  of  in- 
dustrial accidents  published,  among  others,  by  the  Wisconsin 
and  the  Illinois  Departments  of  Labor,  and_  found  that  the 
frequency  of  accidents  during  the  working  day  increases  regu- 
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larly  with  the  progression  of  working  hours.  The  Wisconsin 
reports  gave  the  following  table: 

Morning  Accidents  Afternoon  Accidents 

7:00  to    7:59   156  1:00  to    1:59   247 

8:  00  to    8:59   244  2:00  to   2:59   407 

9:00  to   9:59   427  3:00  to  3:59   435 

10:  00  to  10:  59   486  4:  00  to    4:59   446 

11:  00  to  11:  59   376  5:00  to   5:59   277 

Diminution  observed  in  the  11-12  and  in  the  5-6  periods  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  factories  have  an  early  noon  and 
closing  hours,  many,  indeed,  closing  at  five  o'clock  or  earlier. 
Statistics  given  by  the  Illinois  reports  show  similar  results: 

Morning  Accidents  Afternoon  Accidents 

7:00  to    7:59   79  1:  00  to    1:59   Ill 

8:00  to   8:59   150  2:00  to   2:59   156 

9:  00  to   9:59   193  3:00  to   3:59   227 

10:00  to  10:  59   246  4:  00  to   4:59   260 

11:00  to  11:  59   257  5:00  to    5:59   145 

C  TUDIES  MADE  IN  EUROPE,  from  Italy  to  Scandinavia, 
yield  the  same  result,  and  indicate  the  very  intimate  relation 
that  exists  between  weariness  of  body  and  mind  and  the  fre- 
quency of  accidents,  and  justify  a  statement  made  a  few  years 
ago  by  a  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor,  that  fatigue 
"gradually  upsets  those  nice  adjustments  of  the  living  organism 
upon  which  depend  efficient  labor  and  the  safety  of  the  laborer. 
The  margin  of  safety  in  modern  industry  is  small.  It  is  meas- 
ured too  frequently  by  fractions  of  an  inch.  Reduce  the  alert- 
ness and  the  exactness  with  which  the  body  responds  to  the 
necessities  of  its  labor,  and  by  just  so  much  have  you  increased 
the  liability  that  the  hand  will  be  misplaced  that  fraction  which 
means  mutilation." 
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T>  Y  THE  SAME  TOKEN,  increase  "the  alertness  and  the  ex- 
actness  with  which  the  body  responds  to  the  necessities  of 
its  labor,"  or  even  maintain  it  at  the  point  at  which  it  entered 
upon  the  first  hour's  work,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  the 
case  of  the  first  table  given  above,  accidents  could  not  be  kept 
down  to  1  56  per  hour,  or  1 ,560  per  day,  instead  of  the  3,501 
that  actually  occurred. 

HpHE  OLD  SAW  IS  RIGHT,  that  accidents  will  happen,  of 
course.  So  long  as  body  and  mind  are  called  upon  to 
perform  their  functions  of  laboring  and  thinking,  they  will  be- 
come wearied.  The  problem  is  not  to  cut  out  fatigue,  for  a 
fatigueless  state  will  not  be  reached  this  side  of  Utopia;  the 
problem  instead  is  to  reduce  fatigue  to  the  minimum,  to  teach 
the  man  at  the  bench  or  the  man  at  the  throttle  to  draw  upon 
those  undreamed  powers  that,  as  Professor  James  once  said, 
are  latent  in  every  human  being — for  "men  the  world  over 
possess  amounts  of  resources,  which  only  very  exceptional  in- 
dividuals push  to  their  extreme  of  use.  But  the  very  same  in- 
dividual pushing  his  energies  to  these  extremes,  may  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases  keep  the  pace  up  day  after  da^y,  and  find  no 
'reaction'  of  a  bad  sort,  so  long  as  decent  hygienic  conditions 
are  preserved.  His  more  active  rate  of  energizing  does  not 
wreck  him;  for  the  organism  adapts  itself,  and  the  rate  of 
waste  augments  correspondingly  the  rate  of  repair." 

Doctor  Partridge,  indeed,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
real  danger  to  the  individual  lies,  not  from  overwork,  but  in  the 
direction  of  too  short  a  working  day.  "Many  who  think  their 
work  hard,  and  exhausting  even  to  the  point  of  breakdown," 
he  says,  "would  live  in  far  greater  danger  to  health  if  work 
were  easier  and  hours  of  labor  shorter.    Forced  interests,  in- 
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terests  goaded  on  by  wrong  motives,  too  close  pursuit  of  nar- 
row ideals,  work  that  is  lacking  in  social  value,  too  great  repeti- 
tion or  monotony  of  the  mental  task,  lack  of  recreational  bal- 
ance of  work,  are  all  evils  very  prevalent  in  our  present  life, 
and  are  all  contributing  factors  in  the  nervous  strain  of  it.  But 
work  itself  ...  is  not  the  great  source  of  the  nervous 
tenedncy  of  our  times  that  it  has  often  been  believed  to  be." 

HP  HE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM  IS  TWO-PHASED.  To 
professional  men,  to  business  men,  and  to  others  whose 
work  is  sufficiently  varied  to  preclude  monotony,  the  question  is 
very  largely  one  of  ( 1  )  personal  hygiene.  By  the  great  army 
of  workers,  the  monotony  of  whose  work  plays  a  large  part  in 
fatigue,  in  addition  to  personal  hygiene  there  must  also  be  added 
(2)  industrial  hygiene — that  is  to  say,  the  fatiguing  effects  of 
work  at  the  bench  must  be  overcome  in  every  possible  way  by 
attention  to  lighting,  ventilation,  hours  of  work,  repression  of 
unnecessary  noise,  dirt,  etc.  Where  possible,  too,  fatigue  will 
be  further  lessened  by  occasional  change  of  labor.  For,  as 
Max  Nordau  has  remarked,  "the  dominant  part  played 
in  production  by  the  machine,  to  a  mere  attendant  on  which 
man  in  the  factory  has  been  degraded,  and  the  ever-increasing 
division  of  labor,  which  condemns  the  worker  to  an  eternal, 
automatic  repetition  of  a  small  number  of  movements,  and  re- 
duces the  part  taken  in  his  work  by  the  intellectual  faculties  to 
a  minimum,  wears  him  out  one-sidedly,  and  therefore  quicker 
and  more  completely  than  is  the  case  when,  with  a  varied,  mani- 
fold activity,  which  calls  in  turn  upon  different  groups  of  muscles 
and  requires  the  continual  intervention  of  imagination,  judgment, 
and  will,  he  manufactures  some  complicated  object  of  common 
use  from  the  raw  material  up  to  the  perfect  article." 
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XT  ERE,  WE  SUBMIT,  in  personal  and  industrial  hygiene,  is  a 
program  that  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  in  any 
safety-first  campaign.  It  is  a  program,  too,  that  has  at  hand 
vast  quantities  of  educational  literature  in  the  way  of  books 
and  magazines,  as  also  a  tremendous  public  interest  in  health, 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  public  as  well  as  personal.  All  that  is 
now  wanting  is  an  intelligent,  consistent  and  energetic  effort  that 
will  focus  this  popular  interest  in  hygiene  onto  the  problem  of 
how  best  to  promote  safety  of  life  and  limb.        T.  C.  o'd. 

¥    ¥  1 

A  Chicago  Herald  health  hint: 
Beware  of  "put  up"  victuals  when  you  do  not  know  the  brand, 
For  they  may  contain  a  poison,  as  they  often  do  when  canned. 
When  you  order  from  your  grocer,  oh!  be  wary  what  they  give, 
For,  though  'tis  often  sweet  to  die,  'tis  sweeter  far  to  live. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
The  Warm  Bath  for  Nervousness 

SPHERE  IS  NO  REMEDY  FOR  NERVOUSNESS  SO  VALUABLE 
AS  THE  WARM  BATH.  If  this  fact  were  generally  known 
the  use  of  bromids  and  a  great  variety  of  other  nerve-benumb- 
ing drugs  would  be  greatly  lessened.  A  bath  at  a  temperature 
of  92  to  96°  calms  and  quiets  the  nerves  in  a  magical  way. 
Such  a  bath  succeeds  even  in  cases  in  which  drugs  of  all  sorts 
utterly  fail.  A  bath  at  this  temperature  is  called  a  neutral 
bath  for  the  reason  that  no  reaction  is  produced  by  it  and  no 
disturbance  results  from  overheating,  since  the  temperature  is 
just  enough  lower  than  the  body  temperature  to  carry  off  the 
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surplus  body  heat  without  producing  a  cooling  affect.  All  the 
leading  insane  asylums  in  the  country  make  use  of  the  neutral 
bath  as  the  most  effective  means  of  controlling  disturbed  patients. 
This  wonderful  bath  has  been  in  use  for  this  purpose  in  France 
and  Germany  for  one  hundred  years  or  more,  but  the  value  of 
the  neutral  bath  has  been  little  appreciated  in  this  country  and 
so  it  has  not  been  in  so  general  use  as  in  continental  Europe. 
The  neutral  bath  is  by  no  means  a  modern  remedy.  Its  value 
was  well  known  to  the  physician  of  Napoleon,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  quotation  from  Fournier's  Life  of  Napoleon  the 
First:  "He  would  remain  for  hours  in  the  bath,  a  habit  he 
had  acquired  at  the  recommendation  of  his  pyhsician-in-ordi- 
nary,  Corvisart,  who  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  tend  to  quiet 
his  nerves.  But  in  this  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
increase,  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  convulsive  weeping." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  Herald  health  hinter  again  breaks  into  verse: 
Read  Poe,  De  M  aupawhatshisname  or  Shelley,  if  you  rvish, 
Or  Dumas  (fils  and  pater)  if  Dumas  is  your  dish; 
Read  verse  or  prose  or  some  of  each  in  type  of  any  size — 
In  short,  read  anything  you  wish,  but  do  not  strain  your  eyes. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  Weaning  Age 

^pHE  TIME  when  the  diet  of  the  breast-fed  or  bottle-fed 
baby  is  best  changed  to  more  solid  food  depends  upon 
a  number  of  conditions.    It  may  be  stated  that  a  child  should 
not  be  weaned  when  it  is  weak  from  an  attack  of  some  acute 
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disorder,  nor  is  it  wise  to  wean  in  hot  weather  or  during 
active  teething  periods  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

►TpHE  HEALTHY  BABY  cuts  its  two  lower  central  incisors  at 
about  the  age  of  seven  months.  After  this  there  is  a  pause 
in  dentition  of  three  to  eight  weeks.  The  next  teeth,  the  four 
upper  incisors,  usually  appear  between  the  ages  of  eight  to 
ten  months,  with  a  rest  period  afterward  of  from  one  to  three 
months.  This  interim  between  the  eruption  of  teeth  is  a  good 
time  for  weaning,  provided  other  conditions  are  favorable. 
Artificially  fed  babies  quite  often  have  delayed  dentition.  In 
such  a  case  weaning,  too,  is  better  delayed.  The  usual  wean- 
ing period  begins  at  eight  or  nine  months,  although  in  the  case 
of  the  bottle-fed  baby  it  may  be  best  to  wait  twelve  months  be- 
fore weaning. 

*TpOO  LONG  NURSING  is  exceedingly  injurious  for  the  reason 
that  milk  is  deficient  in  iron,  containing  only  one-sixth  as 
much  iron  as  is  contained  in  the  tissues.  The  young  infant  derives 
its  first  supplies  of  iron  needed  for  blood  and  tissue  building 
from  its  own  liver,  in  which  there  is  stored  up  at  its  birth  five 
times  as  much  iron  as  is  found  in  the  liver  of  an  adult.  By  the 
eighth  month  this  store  of  iron  is  exhausted,  so  that  the  liver 
is  no  longer  able  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  iron  due  to  an 
exclusive  milk  diet.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  not  later  than  the 
eighth  month,  feeding  by  foodstuffs  containing  iron  should  be 
begun.  Such  foods  are  best  given  in  the  form  of  purees. 
Purees  of  vegetables  and  fruits  should  be  given  at  least  as 
early  as  the  eighth  month  in  breast-fed  infants  and  earlier  in 
infants  fed  on  cow's  milk.  Sweet  orange  juice  should  be  used 
even  before  weaning.  After  the  first  three  months  the  juice  of 
one  orange  daily  is  of  great  advantage. 
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Hp  HE  CHANGE  IN  FEEDING  should  be  made  gradually,  only 
A  one  meal  daily  of  the  new  food  the  first  week,  the  child 
being  nursed  at  its  other  meals.  Then  work  in  a  second  meal 
by  the  end  of  the  second  week  and  so  on  until  within  a  month 
or  six  weeks  the  mother's  milk  has  been  replaced  by  other 
food.  This  plan  gives  the  child's  digestive  organs  time  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  the  new  order,  and  if  the  food  is  properly 
chosen  no  change  in  health  should  result. 

"COR  THE  CHILD  OF  NINE  MONTHS,  certified  milk  may  be 
A  used  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  milk  and  one-third 
water  with  the  addition  of  two  ounces  of  malt  sugar  to  the 
quart.  From  ten  to  twelve  months  use  full  milk  with  the  addi- 
tion of  two  ounces  of  malt  sugar.  Granose  flakes  or  zwieback, 
given  dry,  are  excellent  foods  with  which  to  accustom  the 
little  one  to  solid  feeding.  The  baby  may  be  allowed  to  pick 
up  the  flakes  one  by  one  or  a  few  at  a  time  may  be  placed  on 
his  tongue.  The  zwieback  he  can  hold  in  hand  and  chew  on  at 
will. 

WjT  HEN  THE  LITTLE  ONE  has  learned  to  chew,  zwieback 
*  and  milk,  flakes  and  milk  and  various  of  the  cereal  foods 
may  take  the  place  of  milk  alone.  No  cane  sugar  should  be  used 
with  the  cereals.  The  pulp  of  sweet  fruits  and  fruit  juices 
should  be  included  in  the  dietary  at  all  times.  Orange  juice 
is  usually  the  most  available,  but  juicy,  sub-acid  apples,  pears 
and  peaches,  if  fresh  and  perfectly  ripened,  are  valuable 
additions  to  the  child's  menu.  The  best  way  to  prepare  them  is 
to  press  the  pulp  through  a  fine  sieve  into  a  saucedish  just  before 
feeding.  The  child  should  not  be  given  fruit  in  hand  nor  al- 
lowed to  eat  it  in  any  way  whereby  hard  lumps  will  be 
swallowed. 
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Well-baked  potato  is  the  vegetable  best  fitted  for  first  feeding. 
This,  too,  must  be  perfectly  and  finely  mashed,  with  a  little 
sterile  cream  to  season.  Potato  cooked  in  other  ways  is  not 
so  readily  digested  as  a  thoroughly  done,  baked  one,  and  it  is 
better  to  wait  until  the  child  is  older  and  fully  weaned  before 
serving  them.  Leave  butter  for  seasoning  until  a  later  period, 
also.  Purees  of  green  peas,  asparagus  and  spinach  are  valu- 
able foods  for  the  young  child  and  after  the  weaning  should  be 
be  gradually  introduced  into  its  dietary. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Kellogg. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  Digestibility  of  Milk 

JANET  E.  LANE-CLAYPON,  an  English  investigator,  pub- 
lishes in  the  Local  Government  Board  Report  of  Great 
Britain,  No.  63,  1912,  an  exhaustive  account  of  experiments 
which  have  been  made  in  Berlin  with  reference  to  the  digesti- 
bility of  milk  of  various  animals  both  in  the  raw  and  the  cooked 
state.  The  author  arrives  at  the  following  interesting  conclu- 
sion: 

<<rpHERE  IS  APPARENTLY  NO  SERIOUS  LOSS  OF  NUTRITIVE 
VALUE  produced  by  feeding  an  animal  upon  boiled  milk 
derived  from  an  animal  of  the  same  species.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  published  evidence  on  this  point 
is  scanty. 

"When  an  animal  is  fed  upon  the  milk  of  another  species, 
the  milk  from  which  has  been  found  to  be  suitable  for  this 
purpose,  such  small  differences  as  have  been  found  in  the  nutri- 
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tive  values  of  raw  and  boiled  milk  have  been  in  favor  of  boiled 
milk. 

"The  milk  of  the  same  species  has  a  considerably  higher 
nutritive  value  for  that  species  than  the  milk  of  any  other  species 
so  far  advanced." 

*T*HE  EVIDENCE  DEALT  WITH  THROUGHOUT  THIS  REPORT 
EMPHASIZES  very  forcibly  the  importance  of  breast  feed- 
ing for  the  young  of  all  species,  and  shows  the  special  import- 
ance of  breast  feeding  during  the  early  weeks  of  life. 

HERE  ARTIFICIAL  FEEDING  HAS  BEEN  EMPLOYED  IN 
ANIMAL  EXPERIMENTS,"  the  report  goes  on  to  say, 
"boiled  milk  of  a  foreign  species  has  given  more  satisfactory 
results  than  similar  milk  raw.  Berlin  figures  dealing  with  in- 
fants fed  on  boiled  cow's  milk,  give  extremely  favorable  re- 
sults, and  in  view  of  the  evidence  collected  in  this  report  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  be  surpassed  had  raw  cow's  milk  been 
used. 

"It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Berlin  babies  who  are  arti- 
ficially fed  in  connection  with  the  Consultation,  receive  milk  of 
a  known  excellent  quality.  The  excellence  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  Berlin  are  almost  certainly  largely  due  to  the  care 
and  supervision  exercised  at  and  through  the  Consultation." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Says  "B.  L.  T."  in  his  "colyum"  in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
"If  it  were  not  for  rum  and  gunpowder  there  would  hardly 
be  room  in  the  world  to  turn  around  in."  Rum  is  already 
on  the  run,  and  it  is  a  pretty  safe  bet  that  war  is  at  its  last 
gasp. 
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Here  is  a  George  Bernard  Shaw  anecdote,  from  London 
Opinion:  "Shaw  is  one  of  the  few  vegetarians  who  have  re- 
mained true  to  the  faith,  and  in  a  recent  letter  to  a  woman, 
reproaching  her  for  her  fight  against  the  aigrette  when  she  still 
ate  meat,  Mr.  Shaw  said:  'The  lack  of  logic  prevails  every- 
where! We  call  the  tiger  a  ferocious  and  ravening  beast,  but 
what  would  you  ladies  be  called  if,  for  example,  the  lamb 
chop  had  a  voice?'  " 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
A  Strange  Form  of  Cannibalism 

A"  N  OLD  WRITER,  Doctor  Kitchiner,  quotes  from  an  ancient 
historian  the  following  account  of  a  most  extraordinary 
burial:  "Darius,  having  one  day  asked  some  of  his  Grecian 
subjects,  what  Sum  would  induce  them  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their 
deceased  parents,  they  instantly  replied,  that  no  Bribe  should 
ever  make  them  do  so  horrid  an  action.  Upon  this,  the  same 
Monarch,  in  the  presence  of  the  Greeks  too,  demanded,  by  an 
Interpreter,  of  some  Calatian  Indians,  how  much  they  would 
take,  not  to  eat  (for  that  was  their  custom),  but  to  burn  their 
dead  Parents:  he  was  entreated,  with  loud  and  earnest  ex- 
clamations, not  to  compel  them  to  do  a  Deed  which  forever 
must  destroy  their  Peace  of  Mind!"  The  historian  further 
records  that  when  Darius  asked  the  Calatian  Indians  how  they 
could  possibly  endure  the  thought  of  eating  the  bodies  of  their 
parents,  they  replied,  "In  what  way  could  we  show  our  parents 
greater  honor  than  offering  our  body  to  be  their  tomb?" 

HARLES  LAMB,  the  famous  wag,  must  have  had  the  same 
thought  in  mind  when  in  his  essay  on  roast  pig  he  admits  the 
roasting  and  killing  to  be  rather  hard  on  the  pig,  but  adds  that 
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he  has  ample  compensation  in  the  fact  that  he  has  such  a 
"fine  sepulchre." 

T  ONG  CUSTOM  has  so  blighted  the  sensibilities  of  flesh  eaters 
that  they  have  ceased  to  feel  the  horrors  of  the  slaughter 
house  and  the  gross  unnaturalness  of  a  diet  of  flesh.  Animals 
are  eaters,  vegetables  are  eatables.  For  an  eater  to  eat  an 
eater  is  as  truly  out  of  the  natural  order  as  for  an  eatable  to 
eat  an  eater.  Animals  are  beings,  not  things.  That  there  are 
degenerate  animals  which  eat  other  beasts  is  no  excuse  for  man 
to  do  likewise.  The  noblest  and  most  useful  animals  are 
vegetable  feeders. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

And  now  it  is  the  farmer  who  finds  no  use  for  the 
cigarette  smoker.  Mr.  George  Ames,  owner  of  a  large  farm 
near  Oberlin,  Kansas,  made  this  statement,  in  his  call  for  help 
at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  season:  "The  man  who  spends 
half  his  time  rolling  cigarettes  and  the  other  half  smoking  and 
expects  to  draw  $3.00  a  day  will  be  summarily  kicked  out. 
We  want  real  men  in  the  harvest,  and  will  pay  all  they  are 
worth.  We  will  take  no  chances  on  having  entire  crops  burned 
up  by  careless  help." 

¥    ¥  ^ 

Simple  Remedies  in  Pernicious  Anemia 

Ty  ERNICIOUS  ANEMIA  is  characterized  by  a  progressive  de- 
A  terioration  of  the  blood  until  it  is  reduced  sometimes  to  as 
low  as  one-tenth  the  normal  amount,  or  even  less.  In  advanced 
cases  the  liver  becomes  enlarged  and  symptoms  of  paralysis  ap- 
pear. A  noticeable  feature  of  this  form  of  anemia  is  the 
extremely  foul  stools. 
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Recent  investigations  indicate  that  the  disease  is  due  to  the 
growth  of  putrefactive  germs  in  the  intestine.  Poisons  produced 
by  these  bacteria  are  absorbed  in  the  circulation  and  destroy  the 
blood-cells. 

"P  ERNICIOUS  ANEMIA  is  by  most  medical  authors  pronounced 
to  be  incurable.  In  recent  years  numerous  cases  of  recovery 
from  this  disease  have  occurred  under  the  influence  of  rational 
diet  and  treatment.  People  suffering  from  this  disease  must 
place  themselves  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  physician,  and 
if  they  will  do  so  they  have  a  fair  chance  for  recovery,  provided 
the  proper  measures  are  applied.  The  essentials  of  treatment 
are  as  follows: 

A  NTITOXIC  DIET.    Meats,  and  in  some  cases  even  eggs  and 
milk,  as  well  as  animal  broths  of  all  sorts,  must  be  dis- 
carded.   These  encourage  the  growth  of  the  germs,  which  are 
responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the  blood-cells. 

>T*HE  PATIENT'S  BOWELS  MUST  BE  MADE  TO  MOVE  FREELY 
**■  three  or  four  times  a  day.  For  this  purpose  the  cool 
enema  (80°  F.)  and  the  use  of  simple  laxative  remedies  are  to 
be  recommended. 

Hp  HE  REST  CURE  IS  NECESSARY  in  the  early  state  of  the 
disease.  The  patient  should  rest  in  the  open  air  during 
the  day,  regardless  of  the  weather,  being  provided,  of  course, 
with  such  protection  as  may  be  required,  and  should  sleep  on 
a  porch  or  with  widely  opened  windows  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 
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THE  BENEFICENT  BACTERIA  of  Tissier  and  MetchnikofT 
should  be  systematically  employed.  Preparations  contain- 
ing the  Bacillus  Bulgaricus,  the  Bacillus  bifidus  and  the  newly 
discovered  organism,  glycobacter,  are  to  be  especially  recom- 
mended. 

TJOMENTATIONS  SHOULD  BE  APPLIED  OVER  THE  STOMACH 
AND  ABDOMEN  two  or  three  times  a  day.  They  should 
be  followed  by  hot  sprays,  a  cold  mitten  friction  or  cold  towel 
rub,  and  should  be  administered  twice  daily.  The  application 
should  be  brief  at  first  and  may  be  increased  in  vigor  as  the  pa- 
tient improves.  As  the  patient  becomes  strong  enough  to  endure 
more  vigorous  measures,  the  half-sheet  rub,  the  cold  douche, 
and  finally  the  swimming  bath  should  be  systematically  used. 
There  is  no  more  effective  means  of  stimulating  the  blood- 
making  process  of  the  body  than  the  cold  bath  properly  ad- 
ministered. 

rpHE  SUN-BATH,  the  arc-light  bath,  the  electric  cabinet  bath, 
massage,  tonic  applications  of  electricity,  and  other  physio- 
logic measures,  are  all  useful  in  combating  this  grave  disease. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Exercise  for  the  Infant 

rpO  GIVE  THE  YOUNG  CHILD  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  EX- 
ERCISE,  as  little  clothing  as  possible  should  be  worn. 
Three  or  four  times  a  day  all  the  clothing  should  be  removed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  napkin.  Almost  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body  will  thus  be  exposed  to  contact  with  the  light  and 
air. 
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The  child  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  floor,  as  it  will 
gather  germs  with  its  moist  fingers,  which  it  will  carry  to  the 
mouth,  and  thus  infect  itself.  Clean  sheets  should  be  spread 
upon  the  floor.  These  should  be  surrounded  with  a  suitable 
fence  and  the  child  should  be  placed  in  this  enclosed  space. 

/DRYING,  to  a  moderate  extent,  does  a  child  no  harm.    It  is 

indeed  an  excellent  breathing  exercise.    It  has  a  decided  ; 
gymnastic  value.    But  crying  produced  by  pain,  thirst,  or  over-  . 
heating  from  too  much  clothing,  should  of  course  receive  im- 
mediate attention.     Intentional  crying,  that  is,  crying  without  1 
a  purpose  to  obtain  some  coveted  favor,  should  be  disregarded. 

Babies  under  six  months  should  not  be  played  with.  At- 
tempts to  play  with  such  young  children  make  them  irritable  and 
nervous  and  exhaust  their  feeble  vital  energies.  It  is  also  un- 
wise to  play  with  children  at  bedtime  or  near  the  time  for  re- 
tiring. Their  sensitive  nerves  become  so  excited  that  sleep  is  often 
prevented. 

In  lifting  the  child  to  give  it  exercise  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, grasp  the  clothing  below  the  feet  with  the  right  hand,  slip 
the  left  hand  under  the  body  from  below  upward  until  the  head 
is  reached,  supporting  this  with  the  hand  and  lifting  the  child 
on  the  left  arm. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
To  Break  Up  a  Cold 

Hp  HE  PROPER  TREATMENT  OF  A  COLD  depends  in  some 
**■  degree  upon  the  way  the  person  has  taken  the  cold.  We 
must  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  begin  where  the  cold  began. 
For  instance,  if  one  catches  cold  by  getting  -the  feet  cold,  say 
by  going  out  with  thin  shoes,  and  getting  wet  and  chilled,  it 
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is  not  the  cold,  but  the  long  chilling  that  does  the  harm.  The 
best  measure  is  to  take  a  hot  foot  bath.  The  cold  got  in 
through  the  feet,  so  it  should  be  driven  out  through  the  feet. 
If  one  gets  cold  by  exposing  the  back  of  the  neck  to  a  draft, 
resulting  in  a  lame  neck,  soreness,  cold  and  stiffness  in  the  neck, 
then  hot  applications  to  the  back  of  the  neck  should  be  used. 

T  F  THE  COLD  IS  THE  RESULT  OF  GENERAL  EXPOSURE  and 
lowering  of  the  general  bodily  temperature,  then  a  general 
hot  bath  is  good — and  that  really  is  about  the  best  thing  for  a 
person  who  is  taking  cold.  When  the  cold  is  well  established, 
take  a  hot  bath,  but  not  in  the  morning.  Take  the  hot  bath 
at  night.  Drink  a  couple  of  glasses  of  hot  water,  get  into  the 
hot  bath  and  stay  there  about  half  an  hour.  Have  the  bath 
hot  enough  to  set  up  perspiration.  It  may  be  as  hot  as  one 
likes  in  the  beginning,  but  when  perspiration  begins,  lower  the 
temperature  to  about  one  hundred  degrees  and  keep  it  there 
for  about  half  an  hour  more.  Then  lower  it  to  about  ninety- 
five  degrees  and  stay  in  the  bath  another  hour.  One  may  re- 
main in  the  bath  two  hours  if  suffering  with  a  really  bad  cold. 

"pVRINK  SOME  MORE  WATER  at  the  close  of  the  bath  and  go  to 
*^  bed.  It  is  well  to  drink  just  as  much  water  as  one 
can.  A  gallon  of  water  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  not  too 
much.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  take  before  breakfast  the  next 
morning  a  couple  of  glasses  of  water.  Then  for  breakfast  take 
a  couple  more  glasses  of  water.  It  may  be  lemonade,  if 
preferred,  or  grape  juice,  or  the  juice  of  some  other  fruit,  or  a  - 
little  juicy  fruit.  Eat  no  bread  and  butter  or  potatoes,  or  the 
usual  bill  of  fare.  The  worst  thing  would  be  a  breakfast 
of  ham  and  eggs,  or  beefsteak,  or  some  other  kind  of  protein. 
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Eliminate  the  protein  entirely.  Fruit  juices  and  juicy  fruits 
are  the  best  of  anything. 

T  N  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  AFTERNOON  take  a  COUple  of 
**■  glasses  more  of  water.  For  dinner,  water  is  the  best  thing 
one  could  possibly  take;  if  one  must  have  something  else,  take 
a  little  fruit  or  fruit  juice  for  variation.  It  would  do  no  harm 
to  eat  a  whole  head  of  lettuce  or  half  a  head  of  cabbage. 
There  is  almost  no  nutritive  material  in  these  vegetables,  but 
they  have  bulk,  and  it  is  well  to  take  food  that  will  furnish 
some  bulk  and  that  will  keep  the  bowels  active.  In  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  take  some  more  water,  and  for  supper  some 
more  water,  or,  if  desired,  cereal  coffee  or  "cambric  tea." 

W7  HAT  ONE  MUST  DO  IS  TO  SUPPLY  THE  BODY  WITH  A 
™  LARGER  QUANTITY  OF  WATER  than  usual,  because  with 
a  cold  there  is  suppression  of  excretions.  A  cold  is  the  re- 
tention of  the  bodily  excretions  and  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the 
eliminative  processes  working  as  actively  as  possible  and  get  rid 
of  these  poisonous  excretions  which  are  accumulating. 

A  PRECAUTION  OF  PARAMOUNT  IMPORTANCE  in  the  case 
of  a  cold  is  to  keep  the  bowels  active.  In  such  a  case  they 
are  likely  to  become  less  active  than  usual.  For  this  purpose, 
pills  and  powders  are  not  to  be  recommended,  though,  of  course, 
it  is  better  to  take  some  sort  of  laxative  than  to  allow  the  bowels 
to  be  inactive. 
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Getting  efficiency  in  the  Antartic  regions: 
"Total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  stimulants  will  be  strictly  ob- 
served during  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton's  trip  across  the  South 
Polar  continent,"  says  a  London  dispatch.  "He  and  his  men 
propose  to  work  long  hours,  including  eight  hours  marching 
every  day,  but  for  stimulants  they  will  rely  on  nothing  stronger 
than  tea  or  cocoa."  This,  says  the  Editor  of  Collier  s,  "is  not 
the  freak  of  an  enthusiast,  but  a  common-sense  decision,  based 
upon  facts  concerning  alcohol.  For  maximum  efficiency,  the 
explorer  cuts  out  the  booze.  The  question  is:  Shall  the  rest 
of  us  be  equally  efficient  in  shouldering  a  share  of  the  world's 
work?" 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
Swatting  the  Public  Penholder 

•'pHAT  INDEFATIGABLE  GROUP  OF  MEN  that  compose  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Health,  whose  activities  have  made 
their  State  a  synonym  for  intelligent  and  progressive  sanitary 
control,  after  seeing  the  public-towel  and  the  public-drinking 
cup  crusades  spread  to  every  part  of  the  country,  have  now 
discovered  that  death  lurks  on  penholders  found  in  hotels. 

hief  Food  Inspector  Congdon  puts  the  whole  problem 
^  this  way:  "Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  that  the 
public  penholder  is  a  mighty  carrier  of  disease  germs?  Walk 
into  any  hotel,  postoffice,  bank  or  public  writing-room,  public 
library  or  office  and  what  do  you  see?  A  motley  assortment 
of  penholders  on  the  writing  desk.  'Pray,  what  is  wrong  about 
that?'  you  ask.  Let  us  examine  the  penholders  more  carefully. 
Look  at  the  dents  in  their  wooden  handles.    One  would  think 
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that  these  dents  are  a  sign  language  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
Dark  Ages.  No,  kind  friend,  those  dents  are  the  imprints  of 
human  teeth. 

"These  human  teeth  imprints  contain  death.  Science  teaches 
us  the  mouth  is  the  common  portal  of  entry  for  disease.  How 
often  we  see  persons  of  all  conditions,  after  writing  letters  at 
public  desks  in  banks  and  postomces,  put  the  penholders  in  their 
mouths  while  folding  the  letters,  then  lay  the  pen  down  for 
someone  else  to  bite  on." 

►TpESTS  ARE  TO  BE  MADE  to  determine  the  number  of  bacteria 
**"  found  present  on  public  penholders,  and  in  due  time  legis- 
lation will  be  secured  to  correct  the  nuisance. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Don't  blame  it  all  on  the  middleman.  As  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  says,  editorially,  "in  a  time  when  do- 
mestic economy  and  the  efficiency  of  men  are  watchwords  of 
the  day  it  is  just  as  well  to  look  facts  squarely  in  the  face,  as, 
for  instance: 

"That  the  cost  of  two  ten-cent  cigars  a  day,  or  of  four  five- 
cent  cigars,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  bread  money  of  two  ordinary 
families  for  that  day. 

"That  the  price  of  one  box  of  cigarettes  a  day  pays  for  the 
breakfast  eggs  for  three  mornings,  computed  on  the  average 
price  of  eggs  during  a  year. 

"If  we  are  asking  women,  in  their  home  expenses,  to  be  more 
efficient  and  more  economical,  how  about  the  little  wastes  of 
men — small  in  themselves,  but  tremendously  big  in  the  aggre- 
gate?" 
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A  BROADSIDE  at  King  Barleycorn:  Be  it  Resolved,  That 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  will  use 
its  best  efforts  to  discourage  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  form  as 
a  beverage.  Resolved  Second,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
Society  that  any  member  of  the  profession  who  does  promiscu- 
ous or  unnecessary  prescribing  of  whiskey,  either  to  patients  or 
non-patients,  is  violating  one  of  the  principles  of  our  profession, 
and  is  deserving  of  censure.  Resolved  Third,  That  alcohol  as 
a  drug  can  be  eliminated  from  the  pharmacopoeia,  without  in 
any  degree  crippling  the  efficiency  of  the  doctor's  armamen- 
tarium.— Resolutions  adopted  by  the  North  Carolina  State 
Medical  Society  at  its  1914  meeting. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

The  Digestibility  of  Vegetable  Protein 

A  CCORDING  to  the  Experiment  Station  Record,  F.  W. 

Strauch,  a  German  investigator,  has  recently  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  digestibility  of  fresh  vegetables  (string  beans, 
green  peas,  spinach,  carrots,  and  savory  cabbage)  prepared 
in  the  usual  way  as  compared  with  that  of  the  same  materials 
reduced  to  powdered  form  and  then  cooked. 

"A  LTHOUGH  THE  RELATIVE  NUTRITIVE  VALUES  of  the 
ordinary  and  powdered  forms  differed  somewhat  in  the 
various  kinds  of  vegetables  used,"  says  the  Record,  "coefficients 
of  digestibility  of  protein  and  energy  from  the  powdered  ma- 
terial were  in  all  cases  higher  than  those  from  the  ordinary  prep- 
arations. Especially  noticeable  was  the  increased  resorption  of 
cellulose  from  the  powdered  vegetables.  It  was  found  possible 
to  include  in  the  daily  diet  three  hundred  grams  of  the  dried 
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powders,  a  much  greater  amount  of  the  vegetables  than  could  be 
consumed  if  taken  in  the  usual  way.  This  is  considered  of  im- 
portance for  certain  dietary  regimens,  as  is  also  the  further  fact 
that  even  when  taken  in  large  quantities  or  by  patients  suffering 
from  enteritis,  abdominal  typhus,  fermentative  dyspepsia,  etc., 
the  cellulose  in  the  powdered  vegetables  appeared  not  to  irritate 
the  intestinal  mucus." 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

A  COATED  TONGUE  may  be  due  to  snoring.  Now  one  can- 
not snore  unless  he  breathes  through  both  the  nose  and  the 
mouth  at  the  same  time.  It  is  impossible  to  snore  with  the 
mouth  closed  or  with  the  nose  closed.  Breathing  in  through 
the  mouth  and  nose  at  the  same  time,  however,  occasions  a 
vibration  of  the  soft  palate  at  the  back  of  the  throat.  So  when 
a  person  snores  he  is  drawing  a  current  of  air  over  his  tongue. 
Being  moist  the  tongue  collects  the  germs  from  the  air  and  not 
infrequently  produces  a  very  heavy  coating  of  them  during  a 
night's  sleep. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 

Injurious  Effects  of  Cane  Sugar 

T  N  THE  Experiment  Station  Record,  sent  out  by  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  there  is  published  a  brief  abstract 
of  an  article  that  recently  appeared  in  a  German  journal  de- 
voted to  bio-chemistry,  giving  an  account  of  experiments  upon 
dogs  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  properties  of  the  various 
sugars.  These  experiments  show  that  cane  sugar  and  grape 
sugar  produced  marked  poisonous  effects  in  animals  when 
freely  used. 
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Poisonous  Habits 

"y  AM  ABLE  TO  USE  TEA  AND  COFFEE  WITHOUT  BAD  EF- 
FECTS,"  is  the  excuse  frequently  thought  and  often  spoken 
by  devotees  of  these  beverages.  This  is  a  delusion.  The  bad 
effects  are  produced,  and  will  become  apparent  later.  If  a 
person  uses  tobacco  or  tea  or  coffee  until  he  sees  the  bad  effects, 
the  harm  has  become  irreparable.  The  mischief  has  been 
done.  Somebody  says  to  you,  "There  is  a  fire  in  the  base- 
ment of  your  house."  You  say,  "Everything  is  all  right  here, 
I  am  not  uncomfortable,"  but  the  fire  keeps  on  burning  until  by 
and  by  a  neighbor  comes  in  and  says,  "A  fire  is  bursting  out 
through  the  roof  of  your  house."  Then  you  say,  "It  is  time  for 
me  to  call  in  the  fire  department."  You  get  the  department  in 
to  find  the  fire  has  been  burning  up  through  the  partitions  until 
the  flames  are  above  the  roof.  The  fire  department  may,  by 
pouring  on  water,  put  out  the  fire  but  only  smoking  ruins  are 
left.    The  house  is  gutted  by  the  fire. 

THAT  IS  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PERSON  WHO  SMOKES 
until  he  finds  he  has  a  tobacco  heart  and  of  the  one  who 
uses  tea  and  coffee  and  such  things  until  he  finds  he  has 
hardening  of  the  arteries.  The  house  made  of  wood  and  stone 
can  be  repaired,  but  this  house  in  which  we  live  cannot  be  so 
easily  put  in  good  repair  when  it  has  once  been  thoroughly 
damaged.  Tobacco  produces  degeneracy.  Tea  and  coffee 
produce  degeneracy,  not  simply  disturbance.  When  a  person 
eats  something  harmful  and  produces  indigestion,  he  vomits 
and  gets  rid  of  it.  That  is  an  acute  disturbance,  but  tea  and 
coffee  do  not  produce  that  kind  of  disturbance.  They  produce 
a  chronic  disturbance  and  a  chronic  disturbance  is  a  degenera- 
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tion,  a  change  in  the  arteries  and  the  nerves  and  the  tissues 
of  the  body  generally,  until  they  have  become  injured  so  they 
are  unable  longer  to  perform  their  functions.  This  is  true  of 
all  bad  habits.  They  produce  permanent  injury  when  long 
continued. 

X    ¥  ¥ 

Quinine  and  Malaria 

"\yT  ALARIA,  is  is  well  known,  is  caused  by  parasites  introduced 
into  the  blood  through  the  bite  of  the  anopheles  mosquito. 
A  common  remedy  employed  for  the  disease  is  quinine,  but 
quinine  does  not  cure  in  itself.  The  only  way  in  which  malaria 
can  be  cured  is  for  the  white  cells  of  the  blood  to  eat  up  these 
parasites.  But  the  parasites  are  very  shy.  They  apparently 
know  the  white  cells  are  after  them,  for  as  soon  as  they  are 
born,  they  hide  away.  They  get  into  the  red  cells  of  the  blood 
and  hide  there  and  the  white  cells  can  do  them  no  harm  so 
long  as  they  are  inside  the  red  cells,  but  they  keep  growing  and 
growing  and  by  and  by  get  so  big  that  they  burst  the  red  cell 
open.  Then  they  disintegrate  and  form  their  spores  and  at  the 
same  time  throw  off  a  poison  which  they  generate.  It  is  this 
poison  that  makes  the  chill  and  the  fever  that  follows  the  chill. 

K  LL  THAT  QUININE  DOES  is  to  weaken  these  parasites  so 
they  cannot  get  away  so  fast,  thus  giving  the  white  cells 
more  chance  at  them.  There  is  one  trouble  about  this,  however — 
it  weakens  the  blood  cells  at  the  same  time  and  if  one  takes 
quinine  day  after  day  and  month  after  month,  in  time  the 
parasites  get  used  to  it  and  seem  not  to  mind  it  very  much.  One 
may  get  his  white  cells  damaged  to  such  a  degree  that  a  dose  of 
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quinine  will  produce  a  chill.  This  is  because  the  quinine  has 
weakened  the  blood-cells  more  than  it  has  the  parasites  thus  giv- 
ing them  a  chance  to  increase  until  they  occasion  a  chill.  Other 
means  besides  quinine  must  be  adopted  for  building  up  the 
vital  resistance. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
Air 

AlR,  just  air,  is  all  we  want,  thank  you;  but  we  want  a 
lot  of  it. 

For  it's  worse  to  be  smothering  than  hungry  or  thirsty. 

That  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  story  scares  us  more  than  the 
Shipwrecked  Sailor  Dying  for  a  Drink  or  the  North  Pole 
Hunters  Eating  Their  Boottops  stories. 

I  went  to  a  show  the  other  night.  All  the  seats  we  could 
get  were  upstairs  in  the  first  balcony.  We  watched  the  per- 
formance as  long  as  consciousness  remained.  Two  thousand 
breaths,  more  or  less,  gradually  filled  the  room  with  suicidal 
gas.  Between  acts  men  went  out  to  get  drinks.  I  followed 
them  into  the  street  and  stood  there  gaping  up  whole  delicious 
lungfuls  of  sweet  cool  air.  Then  I  went  back  to  suffocate  with 
the  ladies.  It  was  a  drama  of  asphyxiation  with  three  life- 
saving  interludes. 

Air!  Air!  Great  Scott!  don't  people  realize  that  the 
primal  luxury  of  existence  is  to  breathe? 

My  mind  goes  back  to  the  village  church  I  attended  when 
a  boy,  to  the  long  night  sessions  where  the  gas  jets  vied  with 
the  human  animals  in  polluting  the  atmosphere,  so  that  I  slept 
by  and  by  as  if  I  had  taken  ether;  it  was  what  you  might  call 
a  religious  surgical  operation  where  at  least  we  children  were 
mercifully  anaesthetized. 
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I  got  one  religious  belief,  at  all  events,  from  my  experiences 
in  asphyxiation.  It  is  a  belief  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  founded  on  the  fact  that  He  made  so  much  more  Out- 
doors than  Indooors. 

The  house"  is  a  form  of  race  suicide. 

The  house,  shut  up  tight,  overheated,  is  the  friend  and 
brother  of  all  vicious  microbes. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  that  Yellow  Fever  was  God 
Almighty's  opinion  of  Dirt.  It  might  be  said  with  equal  truth 
that  Tuberculosis,  or  Consumption,  or  the  White  Plague,  is  the 
Almighty's  opinion  of  a  House. 

"Come  out,  come  out  and  greet  the  morn!"  "Come  out 
among  the  barley!"  Come  out  anywhere — so  it's  out! 
Emerge,  humanity,  from  your  gas-laden  cell-bedrooms  and  take 
a  few  gulps  with  me  of  the  rarest  liquor  Omniscience  knows 
how  to  brew!  towit:  Air. 

It  flows  over  the  wide  ocean,  it  descends  from  the  mountains, 
it  breathes  from  the  woods,  it  streams  across  the  plains;  it 
doesn't  cost  a  cent  and  is  worth  a  million  dollars  a  swallow — 
priceless  both  ways. 

If  anything  is  the  matter  with  you,  go  outdoors  and  stay 
there  six  months.  Whatever  it  is  you  will  get  over  it.  Air  is 
the  greatest  medicine  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  Nature. 

Most  of  the  immoralities  were  born  in  closed  chambers.  The 
cruel  creeds  were  drawn  up  by  men  sitting  in  rooms  full  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Arithmetic  and  other  instruments  of  child 
torture  were  invented  in  airless  studies.  Ghosts  love  to  haunt 
stuffy  castles.  Insanities,  trust  plots,  perversions,  tariff  schedules, 
murders  and  all  crimes  are  best  manufactured  in  foul  atmos- 
pheres. 
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Come  out  and  let  the  air,  which  is  rained  from  the  stars,  is 
wafted  from  the  seven  seas,  and  is  the  blown  breath  of  God 
Himself,  run  through  you,  body,  mind,  and  soul!  You  have 
no  idea  what  a  deal  of  morbidity,  insanity,  and  meanness  it 
will  sweep  out  of  you. — Dr.  Frank  Crane,  in  the  Nerv  York 
Globe. 

¥    ¥  ¥ 
The  Sun  Cure 

A     MOTHER  WHOSE  LITTLE  BOY  OF  SIX  YEARS,  although 
seemingly  well  and  normal,  yet  had  no  appetite  was  given 
this  advice  by  her  physician: 

""C  ENCE  IN  A  LIITTLE  SPACE  with  a  high  wall  around  it  in 
A  the  backyard  and  turn  the  child  loose  in  there  just  like  a 
squirrel,  with  as  few  clothes  as  possible  so  the  whole  skin  can 
be  exposed  to  the  air.  Don't  expose  it  too  long  at  a  time  to 
the  sun,  of  course,  but  get  the  skin  gradually  tanned  and  the 
appetite  will  come." 

A  N  EMINENT  FRENCH  SURGEON  many  years  ago  when  a 
lady  brought  to  him  three  tender  little  boys  and  asked 
him  what  she  should  do  for  them,  looked  at  her  with  a  great 
deal  of  earnestness  and  said,  "Roast  them,  madam,  roast  them 
in  the  sun.  That  is  the  thing  to  do.  Roast  the  children  in  the 
sun  and  the  appetite  will  come."  The  reason  why  there  is  no 
appetite  is  because  there  is  no  power  to  assimilate  food.  If  we 
create  power  in  the  tissues  to  use  food,  the  appetite  will  come. 


±  A    Question  Box     jk  & 


11572.   Achilla. — L.  O.  L.,  Iowa: 

"What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  the  condition  known 
as  "achylia?" 

Arts. — This  is  an  exceedingly  important  question.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  suffering  from  achylia,  a  condition  in  which  the 
stomach  makes  no  gastric  acid  and  no  pepsin,  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly common.  This  condition  often  precedes  cancer  of 
the  stomach,  the  occurance  of  which  is  rapidly  growing  in  fre- 
quency. A  person  suffering  from  achylia  is  much  more  likely 
to  suffer  from  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and  other  infectious  dis- 
orders of  the  alimentary  canal  than  a  person  whose  stomach 
provides  the  normal  supply  of  acid  gastric  juice,  for  the  reason 
that  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  owes  its  acidity  to  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  substance  possessed  of  very  active  disinfectant  or  germi- 
cidal properties. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  gastric  juice  is  to  disinfect  or 
sterilize  the  food.  In  achylia  germs  which  are  always  swal- 
lowed with  the  food  and  which  are  often  found  in  great  abund- 
ance in  foods,  especially  in  flesh  foods  of  all  kinds,  and  which 
are  always  present  in  the  mouth  and  swallowed  with  the  food 
without  being  destroyed,  pass  on  through  to  the  intestine  and 
set  up  various  disorders,  particularly  colitis,  appendicitis  and 
other  infections  of  the  intestines.  These  conditions  give  rise  to 
chronic  constipation,  or  intestinal  toxemia,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  cancer  of  the  colon,  one  of  the  most  frequent  forms  of 
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malignant  disease.  Persons  suffering  from  achylia  incur  many 
risks  against  which  normal  gastric  acid  affords  protection. 

Another  important  disadvantage  which  should  be  mentioned 
is  the  tendency  of  development  of  disease  of  the  blood-vessels 
leading  to  high  blood-pressure  and  apoplexy,  aneurism  and 
Bright's  disease.  Premature  old  age  is  still  another  of  the  great 
consequences  of  achylia. 

There  are  three  important  things  which  persons  suffering  from 
achylia  may  do  to  obviate  the  several  dangers  that  are  mentioned 
above.  These  are,  first,  to  adopt  a  strict  anti-toxic  diet,  which 
means  to  exclude  flesh  foods  of  all  kinds,  including  fish,  fowl 
and  shell-fish.  In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  eggs 
from  the  bill-of-fare,  while  in  not  a  few  instances  milk,  if  taken 
at  all,  must  be  used  sparingly.  The  more  exclusively  the 
bill-of-fare  is  made  up  of  foods  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom  the  better.  Foods  capable  of  undergoing  putrefaction 
should  be  discarded.  Milk  if  used  at  all  must  be  taken  as 
buttermilk.  Fats  must  be  eaten  sparingly,  and  only  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  body. 

Second,  a  culture  of  friendly  germs  should  be  used  con- 
stantly. Bacillus  Bulgaricus,  Bacillus  bifidus  and  the  Bacillus 
glycobacier  are  the  most  important  friendly  germs  which  have 
been  thus  far  discovered.  The  bowels  should  be  made  to  move 
very  frequently,  at  least  three  times  a  day,  so  as  to  give  as  little 
opportunity  as  possible  for  the  growth  of  poison-forming  bacteria 
in  the  colon  and  so  as  to  rid  the  body  of  colon-poisons  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

There  is  one  more  very  important  suggestion  to  be  made; 
namely  the  habitual  use  of  hydrochloric  acid,  not  as  a  medicine 
but  as  a  supplementary  food.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
in  many  cases  the  stomach  is  able  to  form  pepsin  if  hydrochloric 
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acid  is  taken.  This  is  almost  the  only  instance  known  in  which 
chemistry  supplies  an  artificial  product  which  may  be  made  to 
do  duty  in  the  place  of  a  natural  secretion.  The  hydrochloric 
acid  not  only  enables  the  stomach  to  make  pepsin  but  activates 
the  pepsin;  that  is,  enables  it  to  digest  the  protein  of  the  food. 
Hydrochloric  acid  also  controls  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
pylorus,  the  outlet  of  the  stomach,  and  likewise  stimulates  the 
flow  of  pancreatic  juice  and  bile  and  activates  the  pancreatic 
juice  and  the  intestinal  juices.  In  a  person  with  achylia  all 
these  functions  are  disturbed,  hence  the  regular  use  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  essential  to  health  and  a  person  should  take  a 
sufficient  amount  of  this  highly  necessary  acid  at  the  beginning 
of  each  meal. 

The  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  required  is  considerable, 
much  more  than  the  amount  ordinarily  taken.  The  amount  of 
acid  formed  by  the  stomach  daily  is  the  equivalent  of  about 
one  teaspoonful  of  ordmary  hydrochloric  acid  or  muriatic  acid. 
To  take  this  amount  of  acid  in  its  ordinary  form,  or  to  dilute 
it  with  water,  is  practically  impossible,  on  account  of  its  intense 
acid  corrosive  character.  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  acid 
may  be  made  to  enter  into  a  loose  combination  with  protein  so 
that  it  may  be  swallowed  in  the  stomach  in  any  quantity  de- 
sired without  injuring  the  teeth  or  throat.  In  the  stomach  the 
loose  combination  is  broken  up  and  the  acid  becomes  active  and 
promotes  the  functions  expected  of  it. 

Such  a  preparation  known  as  acidone  has  been  employed  for 
a  number  of  years  and  with  great  profit  to  those  who  have  used 
it.  Acidone  is  a  powder,  a  compound  of  hydrochloric  acid 
with  the  gluten  of  wheat.  A  desert-spoonful  is  taken  imxed 
with  the  food,  or  with  porridge  at  the  beginning  of  each  meal. 
Persons  whose  stomachs  and  glands  are  degenerated  so  that 
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achylia  has  become  a  fixed  condition  should  make  use  of  acidone 
or  some  similar  preparation  at  every  meal  and  should  continue 
to  do  so  indefinitely. 

1/573.   SargoL—T.  J.  ZX,  South  Dakota: 

"What  is  your  opinion  of  the  much  advertised  'sargol'? 
Is  it  a  flesh  builder,  and  harmless?" 

Ans. — We  can  say  nothing  in  favor  of  this  nostrum. 

1/574.  Aching  in  Legs. — O.  F.  S.,  Kansas: 

"Please  suggest  cause  and  cure  of  the  following  condition: 
decided  aching  of  the  legs,  lasting  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  is 
always  experienced  after  a  bath  or  change  of  clothing;  age 
fifty-seven;  neurasthenic. 

Ans. — The  cause  is  probably  rheumatism  of  the  muscles 
and  nerves  of  the  legs.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  patient  is 
suffering  from  chronic  intestinal  toxemia  as  the  result  of  chronic 
constipation,  which  may  be  true  even  if  the  bowels  move  regu- 
larly, for  in  many  cases  the  constipation  is  latent;  that  is,  the 
bowels  move  each  day,  but  are  two  or  three  days  in  arrears. 

11575.  Poland  Water. — R.  N.,  New  Jersey: 

"Do  you  regard  Poland  Water  as  harmless?" 
Ans. — Yes. 

/  1576.  Pimples — Continuous  Bath — Epsom  Salts  in  Bath 
— Sanatogen. — H.  H.  7\,  British  Columbia: 

1 .  "What  treatment  do  you  suggest  for  an  eruption  of  small 
pimples  that  fester  and  make  the  skin  blotchy?  The  disodrer 
has  continued  for  four  years.  I  am  unable  to  control  it.  It  has 
been  diagnosed  as  acne." 
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Arts. — Chronic  constipation  is  a  very  common  cause  of  this 
common  form  of  acne.  Increased  bowel  activity  and  an  anti- 
toxic diet  will  usually  effect  a  cure. 

2.  "Is  inoculation  treatment  advisable  in  such  cases?  By 
this  I  mean  a  vaccine  prepared  from  a  pimple  and  this  injected 
into  the  system.    Am  twenty-eight  years  of  age." 

Am. — Vaccine  is  useful  in  many  cases  as  a  means  of  afford- 
ing temporary  relief,  but  the  cause  must  be  removed  for  perma- 
nent cure. 

3.  "What  is  the  proper  duration  of  the  continuous  bath?" 
Arts. — The  continuous  bath  should  be  employed  as  long  as 

conditions  may  require,  so  long  as  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  bath  from  92  to  95°,  the  common  tempera- 
ture for  a  neutral  bath.  Persons  have  been  kept  in  a  bath  of 
this  temperature  for  many  months,  in  one  case  more  than  a 
year. 

4.  "What  is  the  effect,  if  any,  of  the  use  of  Epsom  Salts  in 
the  bath?" 

Am. — Mineral  substances  in  the  bath  increase  the  activity 
of  the  skin  and  make  it  possible  to  tolerate  a  slightly  lower 
temperature. 

5.  "Do  you  recommend  the  use  of  Sanatogen  in  cases  of 
neurasthenia?" 

Am. — No.  Sanatogen  has  no  advantages  over  ordinary 
skimmed  milk. 

II 577.    Tooth  Wash.—W.  C.  £.,  Texas: 

1 .  "Is  brushing  the  teeth  and  gums  daily  with  sulphur  of 
benefit?" 
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Arts. — No  harm  would  result  from  the  use  of  sulphur  in  this 
way,  but  sulphur  is  insoluble,  and  conseqently  is  inferior  to  any 
good  dentifrice  powder. 

2.  "Is  the  use  of  peroxid  of  hydrogen  injurious  as  a  mouth 
wash?" 

Ans. — No. 

3.  "What  is  the  method  of  preparing  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
used  in  charging  soda  waters?" 

Ans. — The  carbonic  acid  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  reaction 
taking  place  between  water  and  a  carbonate,  usually  carbonate 
of  lime. 

1 1578.  Hot  Morning  Bath. — M.  D.,  Pennsylvania: 

1 .  "Is  an  early  morning  hot  bath  beneficial  in  the  case  of  a 
man  past  fifty  years  of  age?  He  is  retired  from  work.  Would 
not  a  bath  of  this  kind  account  for  a  feeling  of  weakness  com- 
plained of  every  morning?" 

Ans. — Long  hot  baths  are  depleting.  Hot  baths  for  tonic 
effect  should  be  short  and  always  followed  by  a  cold  bath. 

2.  "Would  not  a  better  arrangement  be  one  hot  bath  a 
week,  say,  and  a  cool  or  luke-warm  bath  each  morning  on 
arising. 

Ans. — A  short  hot  bath  lasting  half  a  minute  or  a  minute 
may  be  taken  every  morning  without  injury,  provided  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  cold.  The  best  time  to  take  a  sweating  bath  is  before 
retiring  at  night.  In  such  cases  the  bath  should  be  followed 
by  a  neutral  bath  at  92  to  95°  for  fifteen  minutes. 
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1/579.   Alcohol  Rub.—C.  W.  H.t  California: 

"Are  any  injurious  effects  likely  to  arise  from  bathing  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  spine  with  alcohol,  in  case  of  nerve  or 
brain  disorders  of  any  kind?" 

Ans. — No;  or  at  least  not  unless  such  practice  is  carried  to 
very  great  excess. 

J  1580.  Red  Blood-cells — Fletcherizing  Meat — Cracking  of 
Joints. — E.  P.,  Vermont: 

1 .  "What  means  are  employed  for  reducing  the  number  of 
red  blood-cells,  when  they  are  too  numerous,  as  in  nervous 
troubles?" 

Ans. — No  specific  treatment  for  the  blood  is  required.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  give  attention  to  the  building  up  of  the 
general  health.  As  the  health  improves  the  blood  will  be 
regulated  by  the  natural  bodily  forces. 

2.  "Are  any  of  the  objections  which  GOOD  HEALTH  raises 
against  meat  removed  by  thorough  mastication,  taking  into  the 
stomach  only  the  juices  of  the  meat,  and  rejecting  the  fibre?" 

Ans. — There  are  two  principal  objections  to  the  use  of 
meat.  The  first  is  based  on  what  the  meat  contains  when  it  is 
eaten,  and  the  second  is  based  on  what  becomes  of  the  meat 
after  it  is  eaten.  Beefsteak  contains  fourteen  grains  of  uric 
acid  to  the  pound.  It  also  contains  various  other  waste  matters, 
products  of  putrefaction  and  the  germs  of  these  substances  are 
found  in  the  juices  of  the  meat.  The  meat  fiber  introduces  into 
the  body  an  excess  of  protein ;  it  may  contain  parasites ;  and 
the  undigested  portion  will  undergo  putrefaction  in  the  colon, 
giving  rise  to  highly  poisonous  and  injurious  products.  The 
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soluble  portion  of  meat  is  chiefly  made  up  of  waste  and  in- 
jurious substances  and  has  almost  no  nutritive  value. 

3.  "What  are  the  probable  causes  of  a  cracking  of  the 
joints  of  the  feet,  legs,  and  wrists?  What  remedy  would  you 
suggest?" 

Arts. — Probably  a  rheumatic  condition  due  to  poisons  ab- 
sorbed from  the  colon.  Meats  should  be  discarded,  and  eggs 
and  milk  should  be  taken  sparingly  if  at  all.  The  bowels 
should  be  made  to  move  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

11581.     Leakage    of   the   Heart — Altitude — Catarrh. — 
P.  H.  D.,  Iowa: 

1 .  "Will  a  daily  sun  bath  of  an  hour's  duration  have  either 
bad  or  good  effects  in  a  case  of  leakage  of  the  heart?" 

Am. — In  such  a  case  the  sun  bath  should  be  taken  carefully. 
If  the  sun's  rays  are  not  too  intense  an  hour's  exposure  would 
not  be  too  much,  but  the  head  should  be  protected,  and  it  would 
be  well  also  to  keep  an  ice  pack  or  cold  compress  over  the 
heart  to  prevent  the  depressing  effects  of  heat. 

2.  "Can  leakage  of  the  heart  be  cured  in  the  case  of  a  man 
of  forty-years?    If  so,  please  outline  treatment?" 

Arts. — No  organic  disease  of  the  heart  can  be  cured,  but 
much  can  be  done  to  aid  the  patient  to  tolerate  this  disease  and 
secure  compensation  so  that  the  same  symptoms  may  be  post- 
poned for  many  years. 

3.  "For  six  years  I  have  practised  carrying  my  chest  high 
and  practised  deep-breathing.  I  observe,  however,  that  when 
I  lie  down  at  night  my  pulse,  normally  65,  raises  to  82.  Under 
this  condition  is  it  possible  for  the  heart  to  get  its  rest?" 
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Am. — The  rate  at  which  the  heart  beats  is  no  indication 
of  the  amount  of  work  it  is  doing.  The  heart  beats  most  fre- 
quently when  it  is  weakest.  Application  of  a  compress  of  cold 
water  over  the  heart  might  be  wise. 

4.  "Is  the  deep  breathing  responsible  in  your  mind  for  the 
rise  in  pulse,  and  is  the  high  pulse  on  the  other  hand  responsible 
for  leakage  of  the  heart,  of  nine  months'  standing?" 

Am. — Deep  breathing  will  temporarily  raise  the  pulse  rate, 
but  should  not  produce  permanent  increase.  "Leakage"  of  the 
heart  is  due  to  some  organic  change  in  the  valve,  the  cause  of 
which  cannot  be  determined  without  careful  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  the  case. 

5.  "In  the  case  of  leakage  of  the  heart  would  you  advise 
a  bath  of  say  100°,  followed  by  a  cold  shower?" 

Am. — Very  hot  baths  must  be  avoided  in  cases  of  heart  dis- 
ease and  cold  applications  must  be  made  with  great  care.  A 
cold  shower  bath  is  not  always  essential  in  such  cases. 

6.  "Is  an  altitude  of  two  thousand  feet  too  high  for  a  weak 
heart?" 

Am. — Altitude  produces  different  effects  in  different  cases. 
In  high  altitudes  more  work  is  required  of  the  heart,  especially 
during  exercise.  In  some  cases  of  organic  disease  patient  ap- 
pears to  be  benefited  by  moderate  elevation. 

7.  "Please  suggest  treatment  for  catarrh  of  the  head,  nose 
and  thoat?" 

Am. — Such  cases  require  the  services  of  a  speciahst.  Be- 
sides building  up  the  general  health  through  outdoor  living, 
securing  three  bowel  movements  daily,  a  careful  dietary,  and 
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a  daily  cold  bath,  there  is  little  that  the  patient  can  do  for  him- 
self. 

8.  "Might  a  change  of  climate  be  beneficial  in  a  case  of 
catarrh?" 

Arts. — In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  climate  has  very  little  to 
do  with  the  curing  of  nasal  catarrh. 

1/582.   Viavi — Roaring  in  the  Ears. — E.  W.  T\%  Massa- 
chusetts: 

1.  "Can  you  recommend  the  viava  treatment?" 
Ans. — No. 

2.  "Please  suggest  treatment  for  a  roaring  sound  in  the  ears. 
One  physician  thinks  it  due  to  a  bad  throat  and  has  me  gargle 
tannin,  while  another  thinks  it  due  to  the  general  health." 

Ans. — Noise  in  the  ears  is  most  commonly  due  to  a  catarrhal 
condition  of  the  middle  ear,  cr  Eustachian  tube,  as  a  result  of 
the  extension  of  the  chronic  affection  of  the  throat. 

11583.  Cheese.— M.  C.  R,  Michigan: 

1.  "Do  you  regard  cheese  as  constipating?" 

Ans. — Yes,  in  a  certain  sense.  Cheese  is  a  concentrated 
food  and  its  digestion  leaves  no  residue.  Unless  it  is  combined 
with  other  foodstuffs  furnishing  a  sufficient  amount  of  refuse 
its  free  use  would  naturally  tend  to  constipation. 

2.  "Where  ordinary  cheese  is  fresh  has  it  qualities  that 
would  make  it  undesirable  in  your  mind  as  a  food?" 

Ans. — Cream  cheese  and  freshly  made  cheese  are  not  un- 
wholesome for  persons  who  are  able  to  tolerate  milk. 
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3.  "Is  cottage  cheese  constipating?" 

Ans. — It  is  wholesome  when  combined  with  proper  foods 
and  is  not  essentially  constipating. 

1 1584.  Altitude — Sugar — Food  Combination. — A.E.W., 
California: 

1.  "What  are  the  physiological  effects  of  altitude?" 
Ans. — Increased  activity  of  the  heart  and  lungs  are  the 

most  striking  effects  of  altitude. 

2.  "Can  you  suggest  a  satisfactory  dry  preparation  for 
sterilizing  drinking  water?" 

Ans. — There  is  no  drug  which  can  be  safely  used  for  such 
purposes.    The  best  method  is  to  boil  the  water. 

3.  "Between  the  use  of  alcohol  and  herbs  is  there  anything 
to  choose?" 

Ans. — This  question  cannot  be  answered  categorically. 
There  are  some  herbs  that  are  much  more  poisonous  than  alcohol 
and  others  which  produce  little  or  no  harmful  effects. 

4  "Has  ordinary  salt  in  any  solution  an  antitoxic  effect?" 
Ans. — No,  not  in  a  dietetic  sense. 

5.  "What  do  hiccoughs  indicate?" 

Ans. — Infection  with  the  germs  which  produce  this  disease. 

6.  "What  condition  is  indicated  by  eructation  of  a  wh'te, 
viscous  humor  immediately  after  eating?" 

Ans. — Possibly  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  stomach  or 
esophagus. 
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7.  "What  condition  is  indicated  by  sour  stomach  just  before 
mealtime,  usually  before  supper?" 

Am. — Probably  gastric  hyperacidity  and  delayed  emptying 
of  the  stomach. 

8.  "In  calling  milk  and  sugar  a  bad  combination,  is  merely 
sweet  milk  and  cane  sugar  referred  to?" 

Arts. — Too  much  cane  sugar  is  harmful  in  any  combination. 

9.  "How  do  you  explain  that  milks  and  acid  fruits  are  bad 
when  taken  in  combination,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  gastric 
juice  is  acid?" 

Am. — Milk  does  not  necessarily  disagree  with  acid  fruits. 

10.  "Is  the  digestibility  of  cane  sugar  affected  by  being 
bciled  with  fruit  in  canning?" 

Am. — When  boiled  in  the  presence  of  acids  a  small  portion 
of  the  sugar  is  converted  into  grape  sugar  and  fruit  sugar  so 
that  the  amount  of  cane  sugar  left  to  be  digested  is  somewhat 
diminished. 

1  1 .  "Is  dried  fruit  poisoned  appreciably  by  sulphuring?  If 
so,  is  it  possible  to  remove  the  poisonous  substances  without  im- 
pairing the  fruit?" 

Am. — It  would  be  hardly  proper  to  say  that  drying  of  fruit 
by  chemistry  is  thereby  poisoned,  but  its  value  is  somewhat 
depreciated. 

12.  "Is  sun  dried  fruit  more  wholesome  than  fruit  dried 
otherwise?" 

Am. — Fruit  dried  in  the  sun  is  likely  to  be  exposed  to  dust 
and  on  that  account  may  be  inferior  to  fruit  dried  by  artificial 
heat. 
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1  3.  "Is  the  ripe  olive,  untreated  except  for  drying,  unwhole- 
some?" 

Ans. — The  ripe  olive,  unless  treated  for  removal  of  a  bitter 
principle  which  is  present  in  the  natural  food,  is  to  most  persons 
very  unpalatable.  The  writer  knows  of  no  evidence,  however, 
that  the  bitter  principle  referred  to  is  injurious. 

14.  "What  is  the  food  value  and  digestibility  of  popcorn?" 

Ans. — Popcorn  if  not  saturated  with  fat  of  some  sort  is 
readily  digestible,  especially  if  thoroughly  masticated.  Its 
nutritive  value  it  about  one  hundred  calories  to  the  ounce. 

1  5.  "Is  the  use  of  flax  seed  injurious  in  cases  of  constipa- 
tion?" 

Ans. — We  know  of  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  linseed 
meal  is  poisonous  or  in  anyway  harmful. 

1/585.    Antitoxic  diet — Catarrh — Tomatoes — Acidity  of 
Stomach— H .  S.  W.,  Michigan: 

1 .  "Please  name  the  articles  of  food  that  should  be  excluded 
from  the  antitoxic  diet?" 

Ans. — Flesh  foods  of  all  kinds,  including  fish,  fowl  and 
shell  fish.  In  some  cases  it  is  even  necessary  to  exclude  eggs 
also  and  in  some  cases  milk  must  be  discarded. 

2.  "Catarrhal  substances  drop  into  my  throat;  I  also  suffer 
from  constipation.  For  this  condition  should  I  drink  hot  or 
cold  water  before  breakfast?" 

Ans. — A  glass  of  cold  water  on  rising  has  a  tendency  to 
stimulate  activity  of  the  bowels. 

(Continued  on  page  18,  Advertising  Section) 
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The  History  of  the  Dwelling-House 

Doctor  Thompson  quotes  Macmaster  to  the  effect  that  "of  all  houses 
built  by  men  none  more  surely  was  so  much  a  part  of  the  owner"  as 
was  Monticello  a  part  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  "The  structure  had  grown 
with  his  growth  and  bore  all  the  marks  of  his  individuality."  It  certainly 
is  not  true  that  every  house  that  has  been  built  reflects  so  fully  the 
spirit  of  its  owner  as  did  Monticello,  but  it  is  surely  true  that  "periods" 
or  styles  represent  pretty  fully  the  spirit  of  the  peoples  who  created  them. 
Doctor  Thompson's  aim  in  the  present  volume  has  been  to  trace  these  suc- 
cessive developments  in  the  history  of  the  dwelling-house,  showing  how 
each  development  was  a  natural  outgrowth  of  conditions  either  within  the 
household  or  pertaining  to  the  race.  The  author  also  takes  a  look  into  the 
future  and  gives  us  a  view  of  the  house  and  its  situation  as  it  is  bound  to 
be  when  present  revolutionary  social  processes  come  to  their  full 
development.  The  book  is  characterized  by  delightful  simplicity  of  style 
and  by  evidences  on  every  page  of  painstaking  research  and  study. 

"The  History  of  the  Dwelling-House  and  Its  Future."  By  Robert 
Ellis  Thompson,  LL.D.  $1.00  net.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

S  ^ 
The  Old  Game 

"f  \  LD  Sam  Blythe"  here  gives  us  a  retrospect  after  three  and  one-half 
years  on  the  "water  wagon."  After  this  experience  in  abstinence 
he  declares  the  thing  a  big  success:  "There  is  no  more  alcohol  in  my 
system,"  he  says,  "than  there  is  in  a  glass  of  spring  water.  The  thought 
of  putting  alcohol  into  my  system  is  as  absent  from  my  mind  as  is  the 
thought  of  putting  benzine  into  it,  or  gasoline,  or  taking  a  swig  of  shoe- 
polish.  It  never  occurs  to  me.  The  whole  thing  is  out  of  my  psychology. 
My  palate  has  forgotten  how  it  tastes.    My  stomach  has  forgotten  how 
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it  feels.  My  head  has  forgotten  how  it  exhilarates.  The  next-morning 
fur  has  forsaken  my  tongue.  It  is  all  over!"  Mr.  Blythe's  water-wagon 
experience  is  epochal  in  its  nature,  for  it  has  proved  that  a  man  can 
give  up  alcohol  without  becoming  intolerant  to  those  who  have  not  fol- 
lowed him,  and  without  being,  as  Mr.  Blythe  puts  it,  very  much  of  a 
"chump"  withal.  From  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  the  water  wagon  has 
certainly  made  good:  "Now  I  weigh  one  hundred  eighty-five  pounds, 
which  is  my  normal  weight,  for  that  is  wTiat  I  weighed  when  I  was 
twenty-one;  and  I  have  not  varied  five  pounds  in  more  than  two  years. 
I  used  to  weigh  two  hundred  and  fifty,  which  was  the  result  of  our  friend 
Pilsner  beer  and  his  accomplices.  All  the  gouty,  rheumatic,  wheezy 
symptoms  are  gone.  If  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  me  the  best 
doctors  in  these  United  States  cannot  discover  what  it  is.  My  eye  is 
clear,  instead  of  somewhat  bleary.  I  have  dropped  off  every  physical 
burden  and  infirmity  I  had,  and  I  am  in  the  pink  of  condition.  I  have 
no  fear  of  heart,  kidneys,  or  any  other  organ.  I  have  no  pains,  no  aches, 
and  no  head  in  the  morning.  I  sleep  as  a  well  man  should  sleep  and  I 
eat  as  a  well  man  should  eat.  I  am  forty-five  years  old  and  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  twenty — and  I  am,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  physically  well."  In 
fact,  he  sums  the  whole  thing  up  in  these  words:  "If  health  is  a  desider- 
atum, one  way  to  attain  a  lot  of  it  is  to  cut  out  the  booze.  The  old  game 
makes  for  fun,  but  it  takes  toll — and  never  fails!" 

"The  Old  Game."  By  Samuel  G.  Blythe.  50  cents  net.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

"5"   *8  % 
Ten  Sex  Talks  to  Boys 

IN  the  July  number  of  Good  Health  we  had  the  pleasure  of  describing 
a  book  by  Doctor  Steinhardt  on  "Ten  Sex  Talks  to  Girls."  Of  the 
present  companion  volume  we  can  best  convey  an  idea  of  its  merits  by 
passing  on  the  following  lines  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  Chief  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America:  "I  do  not  know  of  any  book  better  fitted  to 
serve  this  purpose  and  aid  the  anxious  but  embarrassed  father  to  do  his 
duty  by  his  boy  than  the  present  'Sex  Talks,'  "  says  Mr.  Seton.  "As 
soon  as  the  child  can  read — and  with  most  boys  that  means  about  eight — 
it  is  well  to  discuss  the  simple  facts  of  animal  reproduction  "or  read  parts 
of  this  book  to  him.    A  little  later  put  the  book  in  his  hands  and  tell 
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him  that  it  contains  things  he  ought  to  know.  He  will  absorb  the  in- 
formation exactly  in  proportion  to  his  needs,  and  if  the  father  has 
maintained  the  right  friendly  relations  with  his  son,  the  child  will  come 
and  tell  him  when  street  acquaintances  or  unscrupulous  hired  help  have 
given  him  ideas  that  are  unclean,  or  likely  to  lead  in  the  wrong  direction." 

The  author  describes  in  simple  language  the  sexual  anatomy  of  the 
growing  boy,  points  out  in  a  vivid  way  the  dangers  which  surround  every 
boy,  tells  how  to  meet  them,  gives  simple,  practical  rules  concerning  hy- 
giene, and  sets  forth  vividly  the  terrible  consequences  of  venereal  infection. 
The  father  who  wishes  to  talk  to  his  boy  in  a  heart  to  heart  way,  as  also 
the  boy  who  has  been  left  to  promiscuous  sources  of  information,  has  a 
genuine  friend  in  Doctor  Steinhardt. 

"Ten  Sex  Talks  to  Boys:  Ten  years  and  older."  By  I.  D.  Steinhardt, 
M.D.    $1.00  net.     Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

3r  ^  B; 
Vim  Culture 

"P^NERGY  OF  THE  Am,"  "Breathing   Exercises,"   "General  Vitalizing 
J-i  Methods,"  "Building  by  Virility" — these  are  some  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  this  little  book,  which  seeks  to  "tell  how  to  increase  the  store 
of  human  energy." 

"Vim  Culture."  By  Theodore  Sheldon.  25  cents.  Holyoke,  Massa- 
chusetts:    The  Elizabeth  Towne  Company. 

"gr  s  ^ 
The  New  Optimism 

Doctor  Stacpoole's  book  is  an  exposition  of  what  might  well  be 
called  mystic  materialism.  To  the  author  it  is  a  glorious  fact  that 
man  was  once  a  swimming  reptile:  I  would  not  give  what  the  webbing 
between  my  fingers  tell  me,  he  says,  for  all  the  promises  of  all  the  religions 
of  the  countries  on  earth.  For  this  teaches  us  that  "side  by  side  with  the 
evolution  of  world  forms,  from  the  liquid  wave  to  the  solid  rock,  from 
the  rock  to  the  saurian,  and  from  the  saurian  to  man,  has  gone  the  evolu- 
tion of  world  character  and  the  development  of  a  world  spirit;  and  that 
the  beauty  of  kindliness  and  benignity  and  good  receives  its  deep,  deep 
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significance  from  the  fact  that  all  the  labor  of  the  world  since  the  first 
cooling  of  its  fires  has  been  directed  along  the  path  leading  to  these 
three  gods."  Out  of  this  comes  this  principle  that  "he  who  would  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  world  must  work,  not  in  the  field  of  dreams  and 
theories,  but  in  the  field  of  matter."  Thus,  "Rome  rose  to  splendor  and 
fell  in  ruins  simply  because  of  her  failure  in  the  development  of  ma- 
terial conditions  to  feed  and  foster  progress — witness  her  roads — made  for 
armies  to  march  on.  Egypt  destroyed  herself  with  dreams  of  mysticism 
and  power  useless  to  the  development  of  life — witness  the  Pyramids  and 
the  Sphinx."  Thus  the  author  conjectures  as  to  the  heights  to  which 
man  may  yet  climb,  now  that  he  has  developed  a  world-wide  soul, — a 
mind  w'.iich  tSinks  collectively  instead  of  individually.  As  a  philosopher 
he  argues  in  a  strain  which  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  gloomy  fore- 
bodings and  lamentations  of  some  of  his  morose  contemporaries. 

"The  New  Optimism."  By  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole,  Author  of  "Chil- 
dren of  the  Sea,"  "The  Street  of  the  Flute  Player,"  "The  Blue  Lagoon," 
etc.    $1.00  net.     New  York:    John  Lane  Company. 

s 

Hospital  Construction  in  Europe 

THIS  book  consists  of  a  description  of  the  Hospital  and  Sanatorium 
of  Beelitz,  near  Berlin,  careful  attention  being  given  to  details.  The 
author  also  discusses  the  effects  of  the  workingman's  insurance  act  in 
Germany. 

"Recent  Examples  of  Hospital  Construction  in  Europe."  By  Dr.  Wm. 
Paul  Gerhard.  25  cents.  Published  by  the  Author,  30  E.  42d  Street, 
New  York  City. 

o-   "5  o- 
Elementary  Physiology 

DOCTOR  Willis  has  given  us  an  admirable  text  book  on  physiology  for 
advanced  grades,  written  from  the  standpoint  of  hygiene,  with  a  com- 
prehensive summary  of  bacteriology,  an  outline  of  first  aid  methods,  and 
covering  very  satisfactorily  the  prevention  of  disease.  In  fact,  as  he  puts 
it,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  state  "the  essential  facts  of  physiology  in 
the  clearest  possible  way,  and  to  develop  from  these  facts  some  practical 
rules  of  health.    Great  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  make  the  text  easy  to 
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read  and  to  understand.  There  is  more  anatomy  than  is  usual  for  text 
of  this  grade,  but  there  is  no  adequate  understanding  of  the  facts  of 
physiology,  or  the  rules  of  hygiene  without  a  fair  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
Pains  have  been  taken  to  explain  fully  the  action  of  all  important  organs, 
so  the  useful  rules  of  hygiene  may  be  clearly  understood  and  applied. 
So  far  as  possible,  technical  terms  have  been  omitted,  and  the  matter  of 
the  text  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  average  pupil  in  the  advanced 
grades.  Technical  terms,  when  used  at  all,  are  explained  where  first 
used."  From  this  statement,  when  we  add  that  the  volume  is  profusely 
illustrated,  the  reader  obtains  a  very  comprehensive  idea  of  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  book. 

"Elementary  Physiology:  Including  Hygiene,  a  Brief  Summary  of 
Bacteriology,  and  an  Outline  of  Means  for  Aiding  the  Injured  and  Pre- 
venting Disease."  By  John  Calvin  Willis,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.  New 
York:    American  Book  Company. 

$  "5  "5 

The  Art  of  Keeping  in  Good  Health 

THE  purpose  of  the  present  volume  is  to  give  suggestions   for  "ob- 
taining and  maintaining  the  maximum  physical  health,  strength,  and 
vigor." 

"The  Art  of  Keeping  in  Good  Health."  By  E.  Wilk,  25  cents,  post- 
paid. Published  by  the  Author,  2262  S.  Jefferson  St.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Physiology  of  the  Eye 

THE  present  work  is  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages  devoted  to  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  eye  and  its  appendages.    It  contains  two  illus- 
trated plates  in  colors. 

"Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Eye  and  Its  Appendages."  By  John 
Welsh  Croskey,  M.D.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia  General 
Hospital.    Philadelphia:    Smith-Edwards  Co. 

15"   "5"  "5 

Low  Cost  Recipes 

MANY  of  the  recipes  given  by  the  author  admirably  fulfil  their  pur- 
pose— to  assist  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  many  of  them  do  not,  for  developments  that  have 
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arisen  since  the  book  was  written  have  constantly  emphasized,  if  emphasis 
were  needed,  the  fact  that  meat  cannot,  under  any  conditions,  or  in  any 
form,  be  presented  at  a  "low  cost,"  especially  when  it  comes  to  chicken, 
veal  and  mutton. 

Passing  on,  however,  to  the  recipes  based  on  the  cereals,  vegetables, 
fruits,  etc.,  we  are  given  recipes  for  very  wholesome  and  tasteful  dishes — 
if  we  omit  those  which  call  for  an  abundance  of  pepper  and  other  condi- 
ments. 

"Low  Cost  Recipes."  By  Edith  Gwendolyn  Harbison.  75  cents. 
Philadelphia:   George  W.  Jacobs  &  Company. 

ft    ft  ft 

The  Renewal  of  the  Body 

THE  thesis  of  the  present  volume  is  this,  that  "the  power  of  mind  ex- 
ercised through  the  will  and  understanding,  is  the  key  to  bodily  re- 
newal." The  author  seeks  to  apply  new  thought  and  simple  ideas  to  the 
care  of  the  body. 

"The  Renewal  of  the  Body."  By  Annie  Rix  Militz.  $1.00.  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts.    The  Elizabeth  Towne  Company. 

ft  ft 

First  Aid  Dentistry 

DENTISTS  will  welcome  Doctor  Ryan's  valuable  book,  which  the  author 
has  designed  for  medical  and  dental  practitioners  and  students,  and 
for  nurses;  and  especially  for  hospital  corps  men  of  the  military  and 
naval  service,  and  for  all  who  are  called  upon  to  administer  relief  from 
dental  pain,  where  the  service  of  a  dental  surgeon  cannot  be  obtained. 
The  book  covers  such  subjects  as  sepsis  of  the  mouth,  salivary  deposits,  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  syphilis  in  the  mouth, 
dental  anatomy,  dental  pain  (inflammation  of  the  pulp,  pericementitis,  etc.), 
treatment  of  pulpitis,  treatment  of  abscesses,  neuralgia,  pyorrhea,  fractures 
of  the  jaw,  post-operative  conditions,  etc.  Instrumentation  is  discussed  in 
all  its  important  phases. 

"First  Aid  Dentistry."  By  E.  P.  R.  Ryan,  First  Lieutenant,  Dental 
Surgeon,  U.  S.  Army.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son 
and  Company. 
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How  Tobacco  Cuts  Down  the  Safety  Margin 

By  J.  H.  KELLOGG,  M.D. 

"COR  THY  SAKE,  TOBACCO,  I  would  do  anything  but  die," 
said  Charles  Lamb  in  his  famous  farewell  to  tobacco.    He  had 
come  to  the  point  where  life  must  be  sacrificed  or  tobacco  given  up. 

A  good  many  people  in  these  days  have  reached  a  similar  situa- 
tion. They  have  reached  the  place  where  they  must  do  one  thing 
or  the  other — they  must  die  or  stop  using  tobacco.  That  condition 
comes  to  every  tobacco  user  sooner  or  later.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
at  all  that  every  man  who  smokes,  whether  he  be  a  heavy  smoker  or 
a  light  smoker  (and  after  all  these  terms  are  wholly  relative,  since 
what  might  be  light  smoking  for  one  man  would  be  heavy  smoking 
for  another)  is  certainly  shortening  his  life.  He  is  doing  something 
which  is  a  damage  to  him. 

M  EARLY  ALL  ANIMALS,  and  indeed,  most  living  things,  are 
injured  by  tobacco.  The  smoke  of  tobacco  is  a  poison  to  plants. 
The  green-house  keeper  who  makes  use  of  tobacco  to  destroy  the 
green  flies  on  his  roses  has  to  exercise  great  caution  or  he  will  cause 
serious  injury  to  the  plants. 

The  tobacco  plant  furnishes  food  for  no  creature  in  the  world 
except  a  worm.  This  worm  is  provided  with  special  means  by  which 
the  nicotine  and  poisons  are  disposed  of,  so  that  they  appear  to  do 
it  no  harm.  But  man  is  not  endowed  with  the  protective  functions 
that  the  tobacco  worm  possesses,  so  that  it  would  seem  quite  proper 
to  leave  the  tobacco  plant  to  be  taken  by  the  animal  that  can  eat  it 
with  impunity. 

EVERYONE  ADMITS  that  tobacco  is  bad  for  boys,  yet  tobacco 
is  no  worse  for  boys  than  it  is  for  grown  men  or  women.  It  has 
just  the  same  value  for  each  one  because  it  is  a  poison  and  an  almost 
universal  poison.  One  reason  why  it  is  bad  for  boys  is  because  it 
stunts  growth  and  development.  When  a  boy  habitually  smokes,  he 
becomes  dwarfed,  his  growth  is  stopped.  It  has  been  proved  again 
and  again  by  statistical  comparisons  that  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  the  growth  of  smokers  and  non-smokers.    The  weight  of  non- 
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smoking  Yale  students  increased  in  one  year  twenty-four  per  cent 
more  than  the  weight  of  the  smoking  students.  In  height  non- 
smokers  far  outstripped  the  smokers,  while  in  chest  growth,  which  is  a 
very  important  means  of  measuring  the  vital  capacity,  the  chest 
growth  increased  in  the  non-smokers  forty-two  per  cent  more  than 
in  the  smokers.  The  lung  capacity  of  the  non-smokers  increased 
seventy-five  per  cent  more  than  the  lung  capacity  of  the  smokers. 

THESE  FIGURES  WERE  OBTAINED  with  young  men  of 
eighteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  were  just  finishing  their 
development  into  full  manhood.  All  the  smokers  were  dwarfed — 
dwarfed  because  nicotine  and  the  other  poisons  that  are  found  in 
tobacco  are  such  deadly  poisons  that  they  damage  all  the  vital  func- 
tions. All  the  life  processes  are  more  or  less  impaired  by  tobacco. 
The  kidneys,  the  liver,  the  digestion,  the  heart  action,  the  blood- 
making  and  every  other  function  of  the  body  is  damaged.  But  you 
ask,  "If  this  is  true,  why  is  it  that  this  effect  is  not  seen  in  the 
grown  man?"  The  answer  is  obvious — men  already  have  their 
growth;  they  have  already  attained  their  maximum  height.  This 
peculiar  effect  of  nicotine  cannot  be  manifested  in  men  because  men 
have  already  attained  their  full  height  and  their  full  chest  capacity, 
so  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  poisonous  effects  of  tobacco  to 
be  shown  in  arrest  of  development.  The  poisonous  effects  of  tobacco 
develop  in  a  subtle  way  in  adults.  Grown  people  have  something 
that  in  a  way  corresponds  to  the  extra  vital  energy  manifested  in 
growth — known  as  "the  margin  of  safety."  In  growing,  the  boy  is 
adding  to  his  weight  and  his  height.  He  is  continually  expanding 
and  developing  from  day  to  day  until  he  reaches  full  growth, 
developing,  indeed,  for  some  time  after  he  has  obtained  his  full 
stature.  Everybody  knows  that  a  boy  of  twenty  years,  although  he 
may  be  as  tall  and  large  and  weigh  as  much,  has  not  the  strength  and 
has  not  the  endurance  of  the  man  of  twenty-eight.  And  why? — 
Because  the  man  of  twenty-eight  after  he  has  stopped  growing  in 
height,  after  his  bones  have  reached  their  full  length,  still  went  on 
developing.  His  muscles  grew  larger  and  stronger  and  firmer,  his 
heart  grew  larger,  his  brain  increased  in  size.  It  is  a  fact,  indeed, 
that  the  brain  continues  to  grow  until  forty  years  of  age ;  the  lungs  go 
on  developing  and  expanding,  and  all  the  vital  powers  are  increasing 
continually,  until  finally  they  reach  the  maximum,  a  point  that  is 
far  beyond  the  momentary  needs  of  the  body.  For  instance,  the  total 
lung  capacity  is  about  three  hundred  cubic  inches.  After  one  takes  an 
ordinary  breath  he  can  by  making  a  great  effort  take  in  one  hundred 
cubic  inches  more,  and  likewise  by  strong  effort  can  compress  the 
lungs  so  as  to  force  out  one  hundred  cubic  inches  more.  But  after 
he  has  breathed  out  all  he  can,  there  are  still  left  in  the  lungs  one 
hundred  cubic  inches  of  air  that  he  cannot  get  out. 
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Thus  it  is  seen  we  have  a  lung  capacity  of  three  hundred  cubic 
inches  in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  cubic  inches  that 
we  employ  in  ordinary  breathing.  About  two-thirds  of  a  pint  is  the 
amount  of  this  tidal  air.  We  take  in  at  each  breath  two-thirds  of  a 
pint  of  air  and  breathe  out  about  two-thirds  of  a  pint,  whereas  in 
addition  to  this  we  have  about  three  hundred  cubic  inches  of  air 
in  the  lungs,  ten  times  as  much  as  we  ordinarily  use. 

THIS  MEANS  THAT  IN  LUNG  CAPACITY  we  have  an 
enormous  margin  of  safety — Nature's  provision  for  emergencies. 
It  is  this  that  enables  us  to  run  to  catch  a  train  or  hurry  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  cars;  or  run  up  stairs  or  make  violent  exertion  of  any 
sort  when  necessary. 

AGAIN,  when  we  use  our  muscles  to  their  fullest  capacity,  we 
must  take  into  our  lungs  seven  or  eight  times  as  much  air  to 
carry  away  the  poisons  of  the  body  as  we  do  when  we  are  lying  still. 
Our  muscles  are  capable  of  increasing  their  activity  at  least  ten 
times,  or  one  thousand  per  cent,  yet  we  do  not  have  to  have  ten 
times  as  much  air,  since  the  utilization  of  the  air  is  more  efficient 
during  violent  exercise. 

1X7"  E  HAVE  ALSO  a  margin  of  safety  in  heart  capacity.  The 
"  heart  is  able  to  do  five  times  as  much  work  as  we  ordinarily  re- 
quire of  it.  The  liver  is  able  to  do  many  times  the  amount  of  work 
that  is  ordinarily  required  of  it,  and  the  kidneys  are  able  to  do  fifteen 
or  twenty  times  the  amount  of  their  usual  work.  The  skin,  too,  is 
able  to  do  in  one  hour — as  in  the  case  of  a  man  working  hard  in  a 
harvest  field  on  a  very  hot  summer  day — as  much  work  as  it  ordi- 
narily does  in  a  state  of  rest  in  the  entire  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 
So  there  is  a  great  margin  of  safety  in  the  working  capacity  of  the 
skin.  It  can  do  twenty  times  as  much  work  as  is  ordinarily  re- 
quired of  it. 

Thus  it  is  with  almost  every  function  of  the  body.  We  possess 
an  enormously  greater  capacity  for  work  than  we  are  utilizing.  An 
interesting  experiment  was  made  with  a  dog.  By  means  of  a  tube  a 
stream  of  wrater  was  passed  into  the  dog's  stomach  and  out  again  until 
a  barrel  full  of  water  had  been  thus  used.  It  was  then  found  that  the 
amount  of  pepsin  in  the  water  was  sufficient  to  digest  a  dog  several 
times  the  weight  of  the  dog  that  made  the  pepsin.  In  other  words, 
the  dog  had  produced  pepsin  enough  to  digest  many  times  its  own 
weight  of  flesh.  This  shows  what  an  enormous  margin  of  safety 
Nature  provides. 

MOW  WHILE  THE  ADULT  SMOKER  is  not  stunted  in  his 
growth,  yet  he  is  damaged  by  the  using  up  of  his  margin  of 
safety.    Let  him  smoke  for  two  or  three  or  four  or  five  or  ten  years, 
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and  then  test  him  in  an  effort  to  run  in  a  race  or  by  making  a  special 
effort  of  some  kind.  You  will  find  that  he  is  suddenly  short  of 
breath.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Simply  that  he  has  lost  a 
large  part  of  his  margin  of  safety.  His  heart  now  is  able  to  do  but 
a  little  more  than  the  ordinary  work  required  of  it,  instead  of  five 
times  the  ordinary  work.  In  the  emergency  it  fails  and  a  severe 
test  may  result  in  total  failure  and  death. 

THE  SAME  THING  IS  TRUE  OF  THE  KIDNEYS.  By 
means  of  the  renal  efficiency  test  it  is  possible  to  tell  just  how 
much  work  a  man's  kidneys  are  able  to  do  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  of  work  they  ought  to  do.  Under  this  test  the  capacity  of 
the  smoker  is  always  found  diminished,  very  often  to  fifty  per  cent  of 
what  it  ought  to  be.  A  man  who  had  stopped  smoking  some  years 
before,  and  who  thought  himself  to  be  in  perfect  health,  was  given 
the  test  and  it  was  found  his  kidney  capacity  was  only  fifty  per  cent 
of  normal.  He  had  lost  half  his  margin  of  safety — in  fact,  more  than 
half,  because  a  man  can  get  along  with  but  one-third  of  his  original 
kidney  capacity.  He  can  live  with  two-thirds  of  one  kidney — which 
is  one-third  of  his  original  kidney  capacity — but  when  a  man  gets 
down  to  33  1/3  per  cent,  the  minimum  and  the  margin  of  safety, 
the  other  66  2/ 3  per  cent  is  lost.  The  man  who  had  got  down  to 
fifty  per  cent  had  used  up  all  but  seventeen  per  cent  of  his  safety 
margin,  which  meant  that  he  would  be  an  easy  prey  for  Bright's 
disease. 

IN  THE  PHIPPS  INSTITUTE  in  Philadelphia,  where  hun- 
dreds of  post-mortem  examinations  are  made  annually  of  persons 
who  die  of  tuberculosis,  the  records  for  the  past  fifteen  years  have 
shown  continuously  and  increasingly  with  each  year  that  tobacco  users 
are  more  than  twice  as  likely  as  non-smokers  to  have  tubercular  con- 
sumption— very  plain  indication  that  the  lungs  are  damaged  by  the 
use  of  nicotine.  Growing  boys  who  do  not  smoke  increase  their  lung 
capacity  in  a  year's  time  seventy-five  per  cent  more  than  smokers  do, 
so  that  we  may  infer  that  the  smokers  use  up  their  safety  margin 
seventy-five  per  cent  faster  than  the  non-smokers  do,  which  explains 
why  they  get  tuberculosis  early.  We  might  go  on  and  show  how 
the  safety  margin  of  every  organ  of  the  body  is  consumed  by  the  use 
of  tobacco.  Unfortunately  the  smoker  does  not  know  tobacco  is 
hurting  him  until  he  has  been  irreparably  damaged.  A  man  who 
smokes  says,  "Well,  tobacco  may  hurt  some  people,  but  it  doesn't 
hurt  me.  What  is  one  man's  food  is  another  man's  poison,  because 
we  are  all  different.  Tobacco  doesn't  hurt  me.  Why,  if  I  thought 
tobacco  hurt  me,  I  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  I  ought  to 
stop,  and  I  would  stop."  He  does  not  give  up  tobacco  until  his 
heart  margin  is  all  gone,  until  he  is  so  short  of  breath  that  he 
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cannot  run  to  catch  a  train,  or  cannot  hurry  a  little  in  going  up 
stairs  to  his  office.  Then  he  begins  to  think  something  perhaps  is  the 
matter,  and  goes  to  the  doctor,  who  tells  him,  "You  have  cardio- 
vascular renal  disease."  That  is  a  very  long  word,  but  it  is  very  sig- 
nificant. It  means  that  the  heart,  blood-vessels  and  kidneys  are  dis- 
eased. There  is  very  little  left  of  that  man;  all  the  medical  skill  in 
the  world  cannot  save  his  life,  because  his  machine  is  used  up;  it  is 
damaged  and  it  cannot  be  repaired.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  help 
him  eke  out  a  crippled  existence.  What  a  terrible  sacrifice  that  man 
has  made,  just  to  temporarily  tickle  his  nerves  with  tobacco!  He  has 
thrown  away  his  safety  margin,  a  thing  more  precious  than  gold,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  replaced. 

A  NOTHER  VERY  IMPORTANT  FACT  that  has  been  re- 
cently  demonstrated  is  this,  that  nicotine  stimulates  the  activity 
of  the  suprarenal  glands  and  causes  them  to  secrete  a  substance 
that  constricts  the  blood-vessels.  This  substance,  which  is  known 
as  "adrenalin,"  raises  the  blood-pressure.  If  a  little  drop  of  it  is  put 
under  the  skin  the  skin  becomes  perfectly  bloodless.  In  case  of  a 
hemorrhage  it  is  sometimes  an  extremely  valuable  remedy,  as  it  causes 
the  blood-vessels  to  shrivel  up  so  that  the  blood  cannot  flow.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  good  thing  to  have  going  on  inside  a  healthy  body. 
Nicotine  increases  the  formation  of  adrenalin  so  that  it  causes  a 
contraction  of  the  arteries,  bringing  about  high  blood-pressure  and 
later  on  hardening  of  the  arteries. 

CEW  PEOPLE  DIE  OF  OVERWORK.  The  hardest  job  thou- 
sands of  men  have  is  the  elimination  of  the  nicotine  they  are  tak- 
ing in.  Many  a  man  expends  more  vital  energy  in  getting  rid  of  the 
effects  of  tobacco,  getting  rid  of  the  poison  he  inhales  from  his  cigar, 
than  he  does  in  his  business. 


"Connie  Mack" — in  other  words,  Mr.  Cornelius  McGillicuddy, 
— Manager  of  the  Philadelphia  American  League  baseball  team, 
says  this  of  tobacco:  "I  have  watched  very  closely,  the  last  twelve 
years  or  more,  that  boys  at  the  age  of  ten  to  fifteen  who  have  con- 
tinued smoking  cigarettes  do  not  as  a  rule  amount  to  anything.  They 
are  unfitted  in  every  way  for  any  kind  of  work  where  brains  are 
needed.  No  boy  or  man  can  expect  to  succeed  in  this  world  to  a 
high  position  and  continue  the  use  of  cigarettes."  Connie  Mack  has 
made  of  the  Philadelphia  Americans  one  of  the  most  efficient  bodies 
of  athletes  in  the  world,  and  he  is  certainly  qualified,  both  as  a 
judge  and  a  trainer  of  men,  to  speak  with  authority. 
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Eat  More  Cornmeal  and  Whole  Wheat  Flour 
and  Reduce  the  Cost  of  Living 

By  J.  N.  HURTY,  M.D. 
Secretary,  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health 

pORNMEAL  and  whole  wheat  flour  will  give  more  nourishment, 
^  health  and  gustatory  delight  than  any  other  food,  and  at  less 
cost.  Fruits  and  vegetables  must  go  with  them.  A  perfectly  bal- 
anced human  ration  can  be  prepared  from  cereals,  fruits,  milk  and 
vegetables.  Mush  and  milk  is  a  great  strength  builder  and  is  a  cure 
for  dyspepsia.  In  this  respect  this  great  dish  is  unlike  pickles  and 
coffee,  which  reduce  strength  and  cause  dyspepsia.  A  splendid  food, 
at  once  toothsome  and  strengthening,  is  a  mixture  of  cereals.  Mix 
thoroughly  together  corn  grits,  whole  wheat  flour,  rye  meal,  oat  meal 
and  bran  in  equal  weights — say  two  or  five  pounds  of  each.  Cook 
as  much  as  the  family  needs  for  a  day  in  a  "fireless  cooker"  over 
night.  This  makes  a  food  of  great  excellence.  When  eaten  with 
milk  or  cream  or  with  butter  and  sugar,  it  is  delicious  to  the 
taste,  it  builds  up  muscle  flesh  and  brain,  makes  a  clean  head  and  a 
clean  tongue,  and  is  cheap.  Bread,  rolls,  biscuits  and  crackers,  may 
be  made  from  this  "cereal  compound."  Another  good  name  would 
be  cereal  mixture. 

This  cereal  compound,  prepared  as  bread  or  as  mush,  or  in  any 
way,  might  well  be  the  piece  de  resistance  of  every  meal.  It  would 
be  wise  to  place  it  on  the  big  platter  at  the  head  of  the  table  and 
banish  the  meat,  supplied  in  small  amount,  to  an  obscure  spot  below 
the  center.  Supplement  this  "staff  of  life"  with  milk,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  then  eat  slowly  and  in  good  cheer. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  WELL  SAID,  "A  man  is  what  he  eats,  how 
much  he  eats  and  how  he  eats  it."  Here  is  the  secret  of  nutrition 
and  strength  right  before  us,  also  the  secret  of  moderate  cost  of 
feeding.  Will  we  accept  it  and  make  practical  application?  Of 
course  not;  for,  as  Sir  Ray  Lankester  says,  "Slowly  moving,  im- 
practical man,  refuses,  except  in  partial  degree,  to  conform  to  the 
laws  of  his  well-being."  With  a  physiological  and  dietetic  eye 
notice  people  feed.  Watch  them  in  a  grand  high-priced  cafe,  at  a 
dairy  lunch,  at  a  high  counter  railroad  lunch,  in  the  fly-plagued 
dining  room  of  a  small  town  hotel ;  indeed,  any  place,  any  where. 
First,  a  slice  or  chunk  of  flesh,  cut  from  some  dead  animal,  and  ten 
to  one  spoiled  in  the  cooking.  Then  comes  bread,  which,  the  chances 
are,  is  over  or  under  fermented,  and  underbaked,  and  soggy.  Next, 
fried  potatoes,  which  probably  arc  reeking  with  grease,  each  piece 
having  a  raw  center,  making  it  a  sinker  of  the  first  class.  Next, 
storage  eggs  more  or  less  ptomained,  and  fried  good  and  hard.  Next, 
black  muddy  coffee,  boiled  until  it  has  turned  to  tar. 
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UOW  THE  EATER  EATS:  see  him  eat.  First,  every  article  is 
"  heavily  frosted  with  salt.  This  is  to  give  his  kidneys  something 
extra  to  do  and  to  help  them  enter  upon  degenerative  processes  and 
finally  end  in  Bright's  or  some  other  man's  disease.  Next,  he 
heavily  peppers  his  potatoes  and  some  other  articles  on  his  plate. 
This  is  to  stimulate,  irritate  and  constipate  the  mucous  linings  of  his 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  in  this  way  finally  knock  his  digestive 
and  assimilation  processes  silly,  and  to  prepare  his  appendix  for  re- 
moval. On  the  side,  the  eater  has  a  cup  of  black  coffee  rich  in  the 
drug  caffein.  The  caffein  is  for  the  purpose  of  whipping  up  his  heart 
and  nerves  and  wearing  them  out  more  quickly.  When  finally  his 
heart  pumps  irregularly  and  gives  him  pain  he  can  go  to  a  doctor,  who 
will  thump  his  chest  and  mark  out  the  heart  outlines  on  the  bare 
flesh  with  a  blue  pencil.  When  this  is  done  the  doctor  will  tell  him, 
"Its  pretty  bad,  can't  do  much  for  you;  you  must  slow  up  and  eat 
lightly.    Fifty  dollars  please." 

The  eater  also  has  a  big  plate  of  salad  drenched  with  a  vinegar 
dressing.  The  vinegar  sharpens  the  appetite  and  makes  the  eater  over 
eat  and  this  gives  him  much  pleasure.  But  finally  the  digestive 
organs  get  tired  of  being  prodded  with  vinegar,  spices,  cocktails  and 
other  drugs  and  they  kick.  Then  the  eater  hikes  to  the  drug  store 
and  buys  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Curem's  infallable  digestive  tablets.  "By 
golly"  he  says,  "they  do  the  work."  He  sticks  to  this  declaration  for 
some  time  and  keeps  on  assaulting  his  stomach. 

FINALLY  he  says,  "them  tablets  ain't  as  good  as  they  were  at 
first.  I  guess,  now  that  the  makers  have  a  reputation,  they  have 
cut  out  or  cut  down  the  expensive  drugs  in  them."  Finally  he  has 
rheumatism,  urinary  troubles,  eczema,  intestinal  pains,  etc.  Now  he 
is  paying  for  his  irrational  and  impractical  feeding.  When  warned 
in  the  beginning  he  called  the  man  who  warned  him  a  crank  and 
said — "Oh  rats,  I'd  rather  die  ten  years  sooner  than  to  do  the  way 
you  say."  But  now,  when  the  skeleton  stalks  before  him,  beckoning 
with  his  black  hand,  the  eater  says — "Oh  doctor,  why  doesn't  science 
find  some  cure  for  this?" 

The  moral:   There  is  no  substitute  for  righteousness. 


Old  Doctor  Kitchiner,  an  early  nineteenth-century  writer, 
whom  we  have  frequently  referred  to  in  these  pages,  once  quoted 
Abernethy,  an  eminent  surgeon,  to  the  effect  that  "we  often  tease 
our  stomachs  by  fasting  for  too  long  a  period ;  and  when  we  have 
thus  brought  on  what  I  may  call  a  discontented  state  of  the  organ, 
unfitting  it  for  its  office,  we  set  to  a  meal,  and  fill  it  to  its  utmost, 
regardless  of  its  powers  or  its  feelings." 
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The  New  Race  That  is  to  Come 

THE  OLD  RACE  IS  DYING.  The  human  species  is  being 
crushed  under  a  load  of  self-imposed  hardships  superimposed  upon 
adverse  environment — influences  such  as  no  living  organism  could 
withstand.  Far  tougher  forms  of  life  have  succumbed  and  vanished 
under  a  far  less  heavy  burden  of  degenerative  influences. 

THE  MOST  EMINENT  SCIENTIFIC  MINDS  of  the  age 
recognize  the  growing  evidences  of  impending  race  extinction.  The 
demand  for  discussion  of  this  momentous  problem,  the  gravest  ever 
faced  by  any  body  of  scientific  men,  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Race  Betterment  Conference  held  at  Battle  Creek  last  January, 
which  brought  together  hundreds  of  scientists  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

While  this  great  body  of  serious  minded  men  recognized  the  fact 
that  race  degeneracy  and  decay  are  actively  in  evidence  in  every 
civilized  community,  there  was  no  pessimism  in  the  air.  Optimism 
was  the  dominant  note.  The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  creation  of 
a  new  and  better  race  of  men.  This  can  and  will  be  done.  Man  has 
created  new  races  of  horses,  cows,  pigs  and  chickens,  which  are 
immensely  superior  to  their  progenitors.  It  is  plain  that  an  applica- 
tion of  the  same  principles  will  accomplish  the  same  result  for  man 
himself. 

THE  TASK  WILL  BE  FAR  MORE  DIFFICULT,  but  it  can 
be  done.  Our  present  knowledge  of  eugenics  and  euthenics  is 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  successfully  combat  every  degenerative  in- 
fluence and  to  repair  the  damage  which  ages  of  wrongs  living  has 
done.  A  stir  in  the  direction  of  race  betterment  is  felt  throughout 
the  world.  Just  at  present  the  horrible  European  war  obscures  this 
movement,  and  is  producing  race  degeneracy  at  a  probably  greater 
rate  than  any  previous  event  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  but  after 
the  war  is  over  sensible  men  will  view  this  wholesale  butchery  of 
the  very  flower  of  the  race,  a  catastrophe  which  will  leave  its  blight 
upon  all  the  generations  to  come,  as  an  international  crime  which  can- 
not be  repeated,  and  will  turn  with  serious  earnestness  to  the  work 
of  repairing  the  damage  so  far  as  possible  by  a  world-wide  move- 
ment for  race  betterment  and  the  creation  of  a  new  and  better  race. 


Doctor  Kitchner  attributed  to  Charles  Darwin  the  state- 
ment that  "those  who  have  weak  stomachs,  will  be  better  able  to 
digest  their  food,  if  they  take  their  meals  at  regular  hours ;  because 
they  have  both  the  stimulus  of  the  ailment  they  take,  and  the 
periodical  habit  to  assist  digestion." 
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Why  Texture  and  Color  of  Clothing  Are 
Important  Health  Factors 

By  MRS.  E.  E.  KELLOGG 

ALL  CLOTHING  should  be  permeable  to  air.  It  must  needs 
also  serve  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  which 
envelops  the  body,  by  preventing  the  too  rapid  exchange  of  the  heat 
given  off  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  with  the  outer  air.  In  this 
respect  much  will  depend  upon  how  and  of  what  the  garments  are 
made. 

Different  materials  act  differently  in  relation  to  the  transmission 
of  heat,  which  is  conveyed  from  the  clothing  by  both  conduction  and 
convection,  and  also  by  radiation. 

THE  MOST  COMMONLY  USED  MATERIALS  for  clothing 
are  wool,  cotton,  linen  and  silk.  The  chief  difference  in  their 
conducting  power  lies  not  so  much  in  the  substance  itself  as  in  the 
structural  nature  of  the  fibre  and  the  weave  of  the  cloth.  A  loosely 
woven  fabric,  because  it  contains  air  between  the  fibres  and  meshes 
— dry  air  being  an  excellent  non-conductor — makes  a  more  desirable 
garment  than  a  more  firmly  woven  textile. 

POTTON,  the  chief  est  of  the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
^  useful  for  clothing,  has  a  flat  and  twisted  fibre,  which,  on  account 
of  its  spiral  character,  can  be  manufactured  into  a  much  more  elastic 
fibre  than  can  linen,  the  fibres  of  which  are  cylindrical,  straight  and 
stiff.  Linen  cloth  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat  and  consequently 
cooler  than  cotton  fabrics. 

VJOOL  FIBRE  has  a  jagged,  scale-like  surface,  is  soft  and  so  elastic 
that  it  is  difficult  to  produce  from  it  a  compact  thread.  When 
woven  the  fabric  furnishes  a  great  number  of  air  spaces  between  the 
meshes,  and  clothing  made  from  it  is  both  very  warm  and  very  light. 

When  wet,  as  in  washing,  woolens  do  not  dry  as  readily  as  do 
cottons  and  linens;  and  because  of  their  jagged  structure,  the  fibres, 
while  holding  the  moisture,  if  subjected  to  pressure  or  friction,  as 
by  rubbing,  become  locked  and  matted  together.  The  result  of  such 
mechanical  adherence  of  the  fibres  is  a  shrinkage  or  felting  of  the 
fabric. 

Again,  if  the  woolen  fabric  is  subjected  to  an  alternate  cooling 
and  heating  process,  as  by  transferring  it,  when  washing,  from  a 
cold  to  a  hot  water,  the  fibres  contract — what  is  termed  "fulling" 
resulting  to  the  cloth.  These  peculiarities  of  woolen  fabrics  make 
entire  wool  textiles  undesirable  for  garments  which  must  be  washed 
frequently. 
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THE  CONTINUED  SHRINKING  and  fulling  due  to  launder- 
ing continuously  diminishes  the  air  spaces  between  the  meshes 
and  also  the  elasticity  of  the  fabric,  until  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  undergarments  and  hose  of  all  wool,  washed  every  week,  soon 
become  almost  impervious  to  air.  Such  garments  should  be  at  once 
discarded,  as  they  not  only  hinder  the  access  of  air  but  imprison  the 
foul  exhalations  and  perspirations  of  the  body. 

IINEN  AND  COTTON  FIBRES,  having  no  such  asperities  of 
surface,  cannot  become  matted  and  felted  like  wool.  To  diminish 
the  propensity  for  shrinking  it  is  quite  customary  to  mix  some  cotton 
or  silk  fibre  with  wool  in  the  manufacture  of  underwear  and  white 
flannels.  This  does  not  greatly  decrease  the  warmth;  even  cotton 
alone  may  be  so  woven  as  to  be  almost  equal  in  warmth  to  wool. 

A  most  important  requirement  of  healthful  clothing  is  that  it 
shall  be  able  to  take  up  the  moisture  being  constantly  thrown  off  by 
the  body,  and  transmit  it  to  the  air.  Linen  absorbs  moisture  very 
readily,  and  dries  very  quickly.  Cotton  possesses  the  same  property 
in  a  somewhat  lesser  degree. 

CILK  AND  WOOL  have  the  property  of  absorbing  a  considerable 
moisture  without  feeling  perceptibly  damp  to  the  skin.  Wool  may- 
absorb  as  much  as  thirty  per  cent  of  its  own  weight  of  moisture. 
But  since  wool  dries  slowly,  it  will  be  apparent  that  if  the  moisture 
held  be  perspiration  from  the  body  with  its  burden  of  foul  waste, 
a  garment  of  wool  worn  next  the  skin,  though  warm  and  comfortable, 
can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  wholesome  and  cleanly  for  more  than 
a  few  hours  after  it  is  donned. 

Not  only  is  there  maintained  in  a  moist  and  decomposing  condition 
the  excretion  given  off  with  the  perspiration,  but  the  accumulated 
moisture  in  the  garment  makes  it  act  with  a  poultice-like  effect  to 
relax  the  skin. 

TOR  THESE  REASONS  some  fabric  which  dries  more  quickly  is 
better  suited  for  a  covering  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  A  soft  cotton 
or  linen  garment  is  preferable.  Over  this  may  be  worn  one  of  wool, 
if  desired.  The  quick  drying  of  linen  or  cotton  exposes  the  skin  to 
rapid  cooling  by  evaporation,  and  in  all  but  the  warmest  weather  it 
is  important,  if  the  garment  be  thin,  to  wear  an  extra  one  over  it, 
since,  unless  some  additional  protective  measure  is  taken,  there  may  re- 
sult a  too  rapid  loss  of  bodily  heat. 

Such  an  arrangement  obviates  undue  heating  of  the  skin  and 
conduces  to  its  healthful  action,  while  another  most  important  con- 
sideration is  that  the  cotton  or  linen  garment  can  be  boiled  in  the 
laundering  and  thus  made  really  germ-free,  a  thing  which  is  quite 
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out  of  the  question  with  a  wool  garment,  although  the  need  for  it  be 
even  greater. 

Clothing  should  be  as  light  in  weight  as  is  consistent  with  the 
needed  warmth.  It  should  never  be  so  heavy  as  to  seem  an  incumb- 
rance or  to  cause  fatigue.  Several  thin  garments  are  warmer  than 
one  thick  one,  because  of  the  additional  warmth  provided  by  the  in- 
terposed layers  of  air. 

CUCH  CLOTHING  AS  CHAMOIS  JACKETS  and  rubber 
garments  may  have  a  place  as  protectors  against  the  elements  when 
one  is  out  of  doors,  but  they  should  not  be  relied  upon  as  common 
covering  for  the  body,  since,  being  largely  impermeable  to  air,  they 
hinder  the  constant  evaporation  of  body  moisture  and  the  garments 
beneath  become  saturated.  In  such  condition  water  takes  the  place 
of  air  in  the  meshes  of  the  fabric,  making  the  clothing  a  poor 
conductor  of  heat.  Then  if  the  wearer  happens  to  sit  or  stand  in 
a  draft,  the  moving  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  moist  garments 
carries  the  heat  away  swiftly,  both  by  convection  and  increased 
evaporation,  and  in  consequence  the  body  may  be  seriously  chilled. 

THE  COLOR  of  clothing  is  important,  because  its  radiation  and 
reflection  of  heat  are  effected  thereby.  Dark  colored  fabrics,  par- 
ticularly black  goods  of  a  rought  texture,  absorb  the  heat  rays,  while 
white  garments  reflect  the  rays  of  both  heat  and  light.  Dark  colors 
accumulate  heat;  however,  they  radiate  it  more  freely  than  does 
white,  hence  make  garments  less  warm  for  winter  wear,  except 
when  worn  in  the  direct  sunlight.  Dark  colored  garments  afford 
the  greatest  protection  from  the  chemical  rays  of  the  sun.  However, 
sunlight  is  a  most  valuable  health  agent  that  needs  to  be  cultivated 
rather  than  shunned. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  white  garments  are  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  garments  of  a  darker  hue,  and 
afford  sufficient  protection  against  the  powerful  chemical  rays  of  the 
tropical  sun  when  this  is  necessary.  White  is  the  color  universally 
chosen  for  clothing  by  the  natives  of  tropical  countries,  while  it 
is  the  prevailing  color  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  the  polar  regions. 


Medicine  should  never  be  used  to  check  perspiration.  Perspira- 
tion has  a  purpose.  It  is  a  remedial  effort.  The  best  means  of 
stopping  excessive  perspiration  is  to  bathe  the  sweating  part  with  very 
hot  water,  and  afterwards  with  cool  water  or  a  little  alcohol  and 
water. 
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Some  Autumn  Clothing  Don'ts 

f\ON'T  wear  more  clothing  than  is  really  necessary  for  comfort. 

Many  people  render  themselves  sensitive  to  cold  by  wearing  too 
much  clothing. 

I^ON'T  forget  on  going  out  of  doors  to  slip  on  an  outer  garment 
of  some  kind  if  the  temperature  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
indoor  temperature;   especially  protect  the  head  and  the  feet. 

1\  ON'T  dress  the  neck  too  warm  when  going  out  in  cold  weather. 

A  little  extra  protection  is  required  for  the  ears,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  muffle  up  the  neck  with  thick  furs  to  protect  the  ears.  A 
light  scarf  or  ear  muffs  are  all  that  is  needed.  Warm  wrappings 
about  the  neck  cause  the  skin  of  the  neck  to  become  moistened  with 
perspiration.  When  the  wrappings  are  removed  indoors,  the  slow 
cooling  which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  chills  the 
parts,  and  may  produce  sore  throat  or  nasal  catarrh. 

l\ON'T  forget,  on  going  to  bed  at  night,  to  hang  up  the  under- 
clothing in  some  place  where  it  will  air  overnight.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  lay  the  clothing  over  a  warm  steam  coil  when  it  is  convenient 
to  do  so.  Persons  who  perspire  freely  should  employ  two  suits  of 
underclothing,  wearing  each  every  other  day,  allowing  one  day  for 
airing  and  drying. 

T\  ON'T  wear  thin-soled  shoes.    One  may  take  cold  from  chilling  of 
the  feet  as  the  result  of  wearing  thin-soled  shoes  in  walking  over 
a  cold  pavement,  even  when  the  pavement  is  perfectly  dry. 


One  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  disease  and  premature 
death,  says  Dr.  William  J.  Robinson,  Editor  of  the  Medico-Phar- 
maceutical Critic  and  Guide,  is  to  be  found  in  the  drug  habit  and  in 
alcoholism.  "While  there  is  no  question  that  alcoholism  in  all  its 
phases  is  much  less  prevalent  now  than  it  used  to  be,"  says  Doctor 
Robinson,  "there  is  also  no  question  that  the  drug  habit,  by  which 
we  understand  addiction  to  cocaine,  morphine,  etc.,  is  greatly  on  the 
increase.  Whether  it  is  due  to  the  pernicious  rascality  of  human 
devils  who,  in  order  to  make  some  profit,  deliberately  initiate  young 
men  and  women  into  the  alleged  pleasures  and  sure  horrors  of 
morphine,  and  cocaine,  or  whether  the  stress  of  our  modern  life  is 
responsible  for  human  beings  looking  for  stimulation  and  for  forget- 
fulness  from  their  present  misery,  the  fact  is  that  the  drug  habit  evil 
is  constantly  spreading,  is  becoming  a  serious  factor  as  a  cause  of 
disease,  and  must  be  stemmed  before  it  is  too  late." 
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The  Race  in  the  Unmaking 

IN  THE  COURSE  OF  A  DISCUSSION  of  war  a  few  years 
ago,  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  made  an  assertion  that  is  of  profound 
significance  in  the  light  of  contemporary  history  in  Europe:  "In 
the  red  field  of  human  history  the  natural  process  of  selection  is 
often  reversed."  Just  when  we  had  begun  to  believe  war  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  when  definite  results — small,  it  is  true,  but  tangible 
for  all  that — were  beginning  to  come  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by 
national  and  international  peace  organizations — just  then  breaks  in 
the  most  blighting  war  of  all  time  and  gives  racial  progress  a  check 
from  which  it  will  not  recover  for  many  generations. 

IT  IS  NOT  ALONE  THE  NEWER  PRINCIPLES  of  hu- 
manity, of  morality,  of  ethics  that  will  suffer;  rather  the  war  is 
sapping  the  very  blood  of  the  race.  For  as  Doctor  Jordan  well 
said,  "the  man  wTho  is  left  holds  in  his  grasp  the  history  of  the 
future."  The  "man  who  is  left"  is  not  the  flower  of  the  race,  for 
the  flower  of  the  race  is  the  first  to  be  taken ;  most  often  the  "man 
who  is  left"  is  the  man  who  was  too  old  or  too  infirm  to  be  taken 
into  service,  or  the  soldier  who  returns  from  war  maimed  and 
broken.  This  is  the  man  who  begets  the  new  generation,  and  as  the 
seeding  is  bad  the  harvest  must  end  in  disaster  to  the  race. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  IMPERIAL  ROME  bears  out  this  claim. 

Seeck  has  shown  how  difficult  a  matter  it  was,  owing  to  the  drain- 
ing effect  of  continuous  warfare,  for  the  Emperors  to  bring  into  their 
armies  the  175,000  efficient,  able-bodied  Romans  needed  annually. 
Indeed,  under  the  later  Emperors  it  was  impossible  to  raise  more 
than  10,000  men  of  Roman  blood  each  year.  Seeck  ascribes  this 
condition,  not  only  to  the  actual  lowering  of  population,  but  also  to 
the  deterioration  of  the  Roman  people  as  the  result  of  constantly 
taking  from  the  male  citizenship  the  men  best  suited  to  reproduction 
of  the  race. 

IN  A  PAPER  read  before  the  First  International  Eugenics  Con- 
gress, held  in  London  in  1912,  Professor  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  of 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  has  described  precisely  similar  con- 
ditions resulting  from  the  Napoleonic  wrars.  So  great  had  been  the 
mortality  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  war,  says  Professor  Kellogg, 
that  "in  order  to  make  his  conscription  net  gather  its  necessary  load 
of  doomed  men  he  first  had  to  reduce,  in  1799,  the  minimum  height 
of  conscripts  fit  for  service  which  had  been  established  by  Louis  XIV 
in  1 701  at  1624  mm.,  and  had  remained  unchanged  for  a  century-, 
to  1598  mm.  (an  inch  lower).    In  1804  he  lowered  it  two  inches 
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further,  namely,  to  1544  mm.,  a  total  of  three  inches  below  the 
original  standard.  It  remained  at  this  figure  until  the  restoration, 
when  (1818)  it  was  raised  by  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  that  is,  to 
1570  mm.  Napoleon  had  also  to  reduce  the  figure  of  minimum 
military  age." 

The  mortality  tables  of  France  show,  too,  Professor  Kellogg  has 
found,  that  there  has  been  "a  steady  decrease  since  1800  in  the 
death-rate  of  children  under  five  years  with  the  exception  of  one 
period.  In  the  decade  181 5-1 824,  immediately  following  the  terri- 
ble man-draining  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  Empire,  the  annual 
death-rate  of  children  under  five  was  higher  by  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  than  the  highest  other  period." 

A  MORE  CONSPICUOUS  EXAMPLE  of  the  deteriorating  ef- 
of  war  is  shown  by  Professor  Kellogg  to  be  the  fluctuation  in 
the  height  of  the  French  during  the  past  century:  "The  French 
Government  has  kept,  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  detailed 
figures  of  height  and  freedom  from  or  presence  of  infirmities  in  the 
case  of  all  the  conscripts  examined  by  its  army  boards.  From  these 
figures  (not  all  published,  but  all  of  which  have  been  made  avail- 
able) the  number  of  men  examined  out  of  each  annual  contingent 
of  men  reaching  military  age,  and  of  men  accepted  for  service  and 
of  men  rejected  because  of  undersize  or  bodily  infirmity,  and  there- 
fore the  varying  proportion  of  physically  unfit  to  physically  fit  men 
arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty  in  the  successive  years  of  the  century, 
can  be  determined. 

"UROM  THESE  FIGURES  it  may  be  stated  with  confidence  that 
the  average  height  of  the  men  of  France  began  notably  to  de- 
crease with  the  coming  of  age,  in  18 13  and  on,  of  the  young  men 
born  in  the  years  of  the  Revolutionary  wars  (1 792-1 802),  and  that 
it  continued  to  decrease  in  the  following  years  with  the  coming  of 
age  of  the  youths  born  during  the  wars  of  the  Empire.  Soon  after 
the  cessation  of  these  terrible  man-draining  wars,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  a  great  part  of  the  able-bodied  male  population  of 
France  had  been  withdrawn  from  their  families  and  the  duties  of 
reproduction,  and  much  of  this  part  actually  sacrificed,  a  new  type  of 
boys  began  to  be  born,  boys  indeed  that  had  in  them  an  inheritance 
of  stature  that  carried  them  by  the  time  of  their  coming  of  age  in 
the  later  i830's  and  1840's,  to  a  height  one  inch  greater  than  that  of 
the  earlier  generations  born  in  war  time.  The  average  height  of 
the  annual  conscription  contingents  born  during  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  was  about  1625  mm. ;  of  those  born  after  the  wars  it  was 
about  1655  mm. 
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"THIS  FLUCTUATION  IN  HEIGHT  of  the  young  men  of 
France  had  as  an  obvious  result  a  steady  increase  and  later  de- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  conscripts  exempted  in  successive  years  from 
military  service  because  of  undersize.  Immediately  after  the 
Restoration,  when  the  minimum  height  standard  was  raised  from 
1544  mm.  to  1570  mm.,  certain  French  departments  were  quite  un- 
able to  complete  the  number  of  men  which  they  ought  to  furnish  as 
young  soldiers  of  sufficient  height  and  vigor  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  their  population. 

"DUNNING  NEARLY  PARALLEL  with  the  fluctuation  in 
number  of  exemptions  for  undersize  is  the  fluctuation  in  num- 
ber of  exemptions  for  infirmities.  These  exemptions  increased  by  one- 
third  in  twenty  years.  Exemptions  for  undersize  and  infirmities  to- 
gether nearly  doubled  in  number.  But  the  lessening  again  of  the 
figure  of  exemptions  for  infirmities  was  not  so  easily  accomplished  as 
was  that  of  the  figure  for  undersize.  The  influence  of  the  Na- 
poleonic wars  was  felt  by  the  nation,  and  revealed  by  its  recruiting 
statistics,  for  a  far  longer  time  in  its  aspect  of  producing  a  racial 
deterioration  as  to  vigor  than  in  its  aspect  of  producing  a  lessening  of 
stature."  • 

pRANCE,  of  course,  is  the  horrible  example — not,  however,  be- 
cause the  effects  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  were  peculiar  to  that 
struggle,  but  because  France  was  subjected  to  bloodshed  longer  and 
more  continuously  than  any  other  nation.  Even  so  short  a  struggle  as 
the  war  of  1870  was  sufficient  to  show  Germany  that  the  Empire 
is  not  immune.  According  to  Guerrini,  among  children  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  five  years,  the  mortality  was  higher  in  1870  and 
1 87 1  than  for  1869  or  1872.  To  be  exact,  for  Prussia  the  figures  for 
each  one  hundred  are  as  follows:  in  1869,  31.51;  in  1870,  33.83 ; 
in  1871,  35.12  J  in  1872,  32.76. 

IN  ALL  THE  COUNTRIES  AT  WAR,  however,  high  infant 
mortality  is  of  infinitely  less  consequence  than  what  Professor 
Kellogg  calls  "those  horrible  ills  of  congenital  idiocy,  pronounced 
diathesis  of  disease,  inevitable  deafmutism  and  all  the  rest  that  the 
modern  study  of  heredity  has  shown  to  be  the  unescapable  fate  of 
the  child  born  of  defective  parents.  So  that  figures  of  infant  mortality 
due  to  pre-natal  influences  pale  into  insignificance  for  the  eugenist 
in  the  face  of  the  figures  of  the  living  doomed  to  suffering  and  in- 
capacity and  to  be  a  drag  on  the  race." 

THESE  CONSEQUENCES  have  followed  every  war,  even  the 
least  prolonged  and  far-reaching,  and  the  result  of  the  conflagra- 
tion now  raging  in  Europe  can  only  be  degeneracy  that  must  appal 
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even  the  most  confirmed  optimist.  Before  the  war  the  optimist  had 
slender  enough  grounds  for  his  cheerful  outlook  upon  the  future  of 
the  race.  But  when  this  great  struggle  has  ended,  and  there  begin 
to  appear  the  long  train  of  evils  that  inevitable  accompany  war,  it 
will  require  superhuman  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  demoralized 
races  to  pull  themselves  together  and  prevent  extinction  as  the  result 
of  disease  and  degeneracy.  Due  to  this  fact  alone  wars  may  come 
to  an  end  automatically,  for  no  militarist,  in  the  face  of  the  cost  in 
human  life  and  vitality,  is  going  to  be  able  to  convince  parliaments  and 
councils  of  the  necessity  of  armaments  that  destroy  the  enemy  only 
to  sacrifice  their  own  people  to  disease. 


There  came  across  the  cables  the  other  day  news  that 
Maeterlinck  sought  to  be  accepted  into  the  Belgian  army.  The 
great  mystic — poet — essayist  must  look  upon  the  present  struggle, 
with  all  its  hatreds  and  jealouses  and  primitive  passions,  as  a  justifica- 
tion of  a  claim  he  once  made  for  a  non-meat  diet:  "I  for  my  part, 
can  affirm  that  those  whom  I  have  known  to  subsist  on  this  [the 
meatless]  regimen,  have  found  its  result  to  be  restored  or  im- 
proved health,  marked  addition  of  strength,  and  the  acquisition  by  the 
mind  of  a  clearness,  brightness,  well-being,  such  as  might  follow  the 
release  from  some  secular,  loathsome,  detestable  dungeon.  .  .  .  All 
our  justice,  morality,  and  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  derive  from 
three  or  four  primordial  necessities,  whereof  the  principal  one  is 
food.  The  least  modification  of  one  of  these  necessities  would  entail 
a  marked  change  in  our  moral  existence.  Were  the  belief  one  day 
to  become  general,  that  man  could  dispense  with  animal  food,  there 
would  ensue  not  only  a  great  economic  revolution — for  a  bullock,  to 
produce  one  pound  of  meat,  consumes  more  than  a  hundred  of  prov- 
ender— but  a  moral  improvement  as  well." 


The  first  scientific  writer  in  England  to  give  tea  drinking 
serious  study  was  Doctor  John  Coakley  Lettson.  Doctor  Lettson 
found  in  the  tea  habit  a  direct  cause  of  the  increasing  use  of  spirits. 
"The  first  rise  of  this  pernicious  custom  [that  of  drinking  spirits 
to  excess] he  said,  "is  often  owing  to  the  weakness  and  debility 
of  the  system  brought  on  by  the  daily  habit  of  drinking  tea;  the 
trembling  hand  seeks  a  temporary  relief  in  some  cordial  to  refresh 
and  excite  again  the  enfeebled  system,  whereby  such  persons  almost 
necessarily  fall  into  the  habit  of  intemperance." 


The  eating  of  much  FLESH  fills  with  a  multitude  of  disease. — 
Porphyry  {233-304  A.  D.). 
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Effects  of  the  Air  Bath  in  Fevers 

MOW  AT  THE  BEGINNING  of  the  winter  months,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  benefits  of  cold  air  are  not  confined  to 
the  lungs,  but  that  through  its  effects  upon  the  skin  it  may  serve 
much  the  same  purpose  as  cold  water  in  affecting  the  deeper  tissues 
and  organs.  The  tonic  effects  of  cold  are  well  illustrated,  indeed, 
by  the  refreshing  influence  of  a  current  of  air  when  one  suffers  from 
heat. 

THE  MODERN  SCIENCE  OF  AEROTHERAPY  is  based 
upon  this  fact,  applying  air  of  a  given  temperature  to  the  body 
in  either  an  active  or  a  quiescent  state.  That  is,  the  body  may  be 
simply  surrounded  by  air  of  a  given  temperature — what  might  be 
called  an  immersion  air  bath  corresponding  to  the  full  or  immersion 
water  bath ;  or  the  surface  of  the  body  may  be  exposed  to  a  current 
of  air  having  any  desired  temperature  and  rate  of  movement,  which 
we  know  as  the  "fan  bath"  or  "air  douche."  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  one  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  the  air  bath, 
and  it  was  the  custom  of  this  great  philosopher  to  administer  such 
a  bath  to  himself  just  before  retiring  at  night  by  removing  his 
clothing,  and  walking  about  in  his  apartment.  He  declared  that  he 
derived  great  benefit  from  thus  exposing  the  surface  of  the  body  to 
contact  with  the  air. 

In  cases  of  fever  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  sick  room  has 
a  most  decided  influence  upon  the  body  temperature  of  the  patient, 
an  increase  of  a  few  degrees  in  the  temperature  being  often  responsi- 
ble for  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  patient  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  accounted  for.  The  fever  patient  is  somewhat  in  the  condition  of 
the  cold-blooded  animal,  whose  temperature  rises  and  falls  with 
that  of  the  surrounding  medium;  for  the  body  has  lost  the  power 
of  regulating  its  temperature,  as  it  does  when  in  a  normal  condition. 

IT  SHOULD  BE  REMEMBERED  that  while  atmospheric 
temperatures  below  580  F.  cause  increase  of  heat  production,  air  at 
a  temperature  above  6o°  has  a  like  tendency.  Air  is  practically 
neutral  between  60  and  700  while  at  1040  the  heat  production 
may  be  three  and  one-half  times  the  normal  amount.  Whenever  the 
body  temperature  is  above  normal,  tissue  metabolism  and  heat  pro- 
duction are  increased. 

A  NE  OF  TH.E  EARLIEST  and  most  remarkable  cases  of  the 
use  of  cold  air  in  fever  was  reported  by  Doctor  Currie,  an  Eng- 
lish physician,  in  May,  1801.    "I  was  desired  to  visit  a  patient  ill  of 
a  fever,  in  Spading  Street  (Liverpool),"  said  Currie.    "I  found  him 
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on  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  of  the  disease,  delirious  and  restless; 
the  surface  of  the  body  dry,  and  his  heat  1040  F.  The  room  was 
close  and  I  desired  the  only  window  in  it  to  be  opened.  The  wind, 
from  the  north-west,  blew  directly  into  this  window;  and  the  bed 
being  situated  between  it  and  the  chimney,  a  pretty  brisk  stream  of 
air  passed  over  it.  The  patient  had  just  thrown  off  a  considerable 
part  of  his  bed-clothes,  and  was  exposed  naked  to  the  breeze.  I 
sat  by  him,  with  my  finger  on  his  pulse,  watching  the  effect.  In  a 
little  while,  the  pulse  fell  from  120  to  114,  in  the  minute.  He 
became  more  tranquil,  and  soon  after  sunk  into  a  quiet  sleep,  in 
which  he  remained,  when  the  water  for  an  affusion  was  prepared; 
of  course,  we  did  not  disturb  him.  When  I  left  him  I  desired  the 
attendants  to  suffer  him  to  remain  in  this  situation  all  night,  unless 
he  became  cold;  but  to  take  care  to  administer  the  proper  nourish- 
ment. Once  or  twice  in  the  night,  the  attendants  placed  the  bed- 
clothes on  him;  but  he  soon  became  hot  and  restless,  and  they  took 
them  off  again.  While  naked,  he  slept  tranquilly,  and  had,  gener- 
ally, a  gentle  moisture  on  his  skin.  In  the  morning  I  found  him 
perfectly  collected,  and  considerably  refreshed,  his  pulse  about  100, 
and  his  heat  1010  F.  He  coughed,  however,  a  little;  and  we 
covered  him  with  a  sheet,  which  he  now  found  agreeable.  The 
cough  produced  no  serious  inconvenience,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the 
patient  recovered,  under  common  treatment." 


A  medical  journal  copies  the  following  paragraph  from  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company  under  the 
heading,  "Another  Kind  of  Race  Suicide."  Rather,  we  inquire,  is 
it  not  race  "murder"? — 

"There  are  in  this  country  20,000,000  school  children,  or  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  these 
children  are  suffering  from  some  partially  or  completely  remediable 
defects,  which  are  more  or  less  interfering  with  their  physical,  mental 
and  moral  advancement. 

500,000  have  organic  heart  disease. 

1,000,000  have  spinal  curvature,  etc. 

1,000,000  have  tuberculosis. 

1,000,000  have  defective  hearing. 

5,000,000  have  defective  vision. 

5,000,000  have  malnutrition. 

6,000,000  have  operable  tonsils  and  adenoids. 
10,000,000  have  defective  teeth. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  deaths  in  the  United  States  are  due  to  diseases 
that  could  in  most  instances  be  controlled  and  suppressed  by  proper 
medical  school  inspection." 
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Beefsteaks  and  Tobacco  vs.  Efficiency 

"EDDIE"  COLLINS,  the  great  second-baseman  of  the  Philadel- 
*  phia  American  baseball  team,  in  addition  to  being  one  of  the 
greatest  "second-sackers"  in  the  history  of  the  game,  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  efficient  life,  and  at  the  same  time  an  earnest  exponent 
thereof.  Especially  is  he  awake  to  the  deadly  effects  of  tobacco 
and  overeating. 

Describing  the  life  of  a  major  league  team  on  the  road  he  says, 
"Few  of  us  eat  much  lunch,  a  heavy  meal  having  its  bad  effects  when 
the  team  gets  in  action.  There  is  great  temptation  for  the  young 
minor  league  player,  being  put  up  at  first-class  hotels,  American 
plan,  to  eat  his  head  off.  I  honestly  believe  that  more  good  young- 
sters have  been  ruined  for  big  league  work  simply  from  overeating 
than  from  any  other  extraneous  cause.  For  instance,  there  is  a  young 
pitcher  on  our  club  who  has  the  makings  of  a  star.  Yet  he  is  only 
half  a  success.  He  lacks  ambition.  In  the  box  he  seems  listless. 
This  is  because  he  has  a  weakness  for  roast  beef.  Before  going  to 
the  ball  park,  he  persists  in  stuffing  himself  at  noon  time,  and 
'Roast  Beef  has  come  to  be  his  nickname." 

IN  AN  ANECDOTE  given  by  Mr.  Collins  there  figures  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  great  "Honus  Wagner,"  the  veteran  short-stop 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Nationals.  "A  few  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Collins, 
"a  company,  manufacturing  a  certain  brand  of  cigarettes,  was  very 
eager  to  print  Wagner's  autographed  photograph  on  little  cards  that 
could  be  inserted  in  the  boxes.  They  sent  a  man  to  see  him  in  his 
home  at  Carnegie,  Pennsylvania.  The  delegate  was  wise  enough  to 
secure  an  intermediary,  a  Pittsburgh  newspaper  man  who  knew 
Wagner  well.  The  newspaper  man  was  to  close  the  deal  and  receive 
a  fat  commission.  He  offered  Wagner  $500  for  the  use  of  his  name, 
then  $1,000.  Finally  he  handed  Hans  a  blank  check  and  told  him 
to  write  in  his  own  figures. 

"  'No,'  said  Wagner,  stubbornly. 

"  'Why  not?'  asked  the  newspaper  man  in  amazement.  'I  thought 
all  you  ball  players  were  money  crazy.' 

"  Til  tell  you,'  said  Wagner;  'it  isn't  worth  the  money  to  me  to 
encourage  any  boy  to  smoke  cigraettes.  If  my  name  and  picture  on 
a  card  will  have  that  result,  I'm  not  going  to  sign  up,  no  matter  how 
high  you  go  with  your  offers.'  " 

This  instance,  added  to  others  which  we  have  presented  to  our 
readers  from  time  to  time  during  the  baseball  season  just  past,  must 
convince  every  one  that  clean  living  is  absolutely  essential  in  work 
calling  for  rapid  and  perfect  co-ordination  between  the  brain  and 
muscles.    A  moment's  reflection,  too,  will  show  that  in  any  occupa- 
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tion  where  there  is  still  keener  competition  than  there  is  in  baseball, 
where  people  must  be  more  constantly  alert,  more  wide  awake  to 
seize  the  main  chance,  where  hours  must  be  longer  and  work  heavier 
— reflection  we  say  will  show  that  the  great  body  of  men  and  wo- 
men if  they  are  to  achieve  success  must  as  the  first  step  cut  out 
those  habits  that  make  for  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking. 


Infection  of  the  Colon  a  Cause  of 
Rheumatic  Gout 

A  RTHRITIS,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  "rheumatic  gout,"  is 
**  neither  rheumatism  nor  gout.  It  is  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
joints  in  which  there  may  be  an  absorption,  a  shrinking  or  an  atrophy 
of  the  joints,  or  an  overgrowth  of  some  of  the  bony  parts  of  the 
joints.  If  it  is  an  overgrowth  it  is  called  "hypertrophic  arthritis;" 
if  it  is  an  absorption  of  some  portions  of  the  cartilages  or  bones,  it  is 
called  "atrophic  arthritis." 

THOSE  WHO  HAVE  GIVEN  the  subject  careful  study  believe 
that  this  disease  is  due  to  poisons  absorbed  from  some  part  of  the 
body.  Attention  has  been  called  to  three  different  areas  in  which 
the  poisons  may  be  generated.  One  is  the  throat.  Diseased  tonsils 
may  produce  poisons  which,  absorbed  into  the  blood,  will  give  rise 
to  this  diseased  condition  of  the  joints.  A  diseased  condition  of 
the  mouth,  such  as  pyorrhea,  or  an  ulcerated  state  of  the  gums,  also 
gives  rise  to  this  disease  of  the  joints. 

DUT  BY  FAR  THE  MOST  COMMON  of  all  the  sources  of 
the  poisons  which  cause  these  destructive  changes  in  the  joints  is 
the  colon.  Persons  subject  to  rheumatoid  arthritis,  rheumatic  gout, 
or  atrophic  arthritis  are  extremely  subject  to  colitis.  In  almost 
every  case  of  chronic  rheumatism  there  are  evidences  of  colitis,  as 
also  in  chronic  rheumatic  gout.  It  is  probable  that  in  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  one  hundred  cases  the  colon  is  the  real  source  of  the 
poisons.  This  is  a  very  reasonable  conclusion,  for  in  the  colon  we 
have  a  very  large  surface  area.  In  colitis  there  is  an  ulcerated  sur- 
face. In  pyorrhea  the  gums  are  ulcerated,  though  owing  to  the 
fact  that  is  a  very  small  surface  and  in  a  place  that  can  easily  be 
cleansed,  the  amount  of  absorption  must  be  small.  But  with  infec- 
tion of  the  colon,  which  is  five  feet  in  length  and  perhaps  six  or 
eight  inches  in  lateral  area,  there  are  at  least  two  or  three  square 
feet  of  surface,  the  whole  of  which  may  be  diseased  and  absorbing 
poisons.    It  must  be  apparent,  then,  that  in  arthritis  nothing  of  a 
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local  character  will  cure  the  joints.  The  source  of  the  trouble 
must  be  sought  and  removed. 

COR  THIS  various  things  can  be  done.  Anything  which  builds 
up  the  general  health  is  of  value.  Tonic  treatments — such  as  cold 
applications  carefully  administered,  and  hot  and  cold  applications 
made  to  the  back,  chest,  abdomen,  limbs,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body — are  found  helpful  in  building  up  the  general  resistance.  Very 
often  patients  who  have  rheumatic  gout  have  eczema,  psoriasis  and 
other  forms  of  skin  disease.  Very  often  the  skin  is  sallow.  In 
many  cases  there  are  brown  spots  on  the  hands  and  other  parts  of  the 
body,  unfailing  signs  of  chronic  intestinal  intoxication.  Almost  in- 
variably the  patient  has  very  putrid  stools,  definite  evidence  of  the 
production  of  enormous  quantities  of  poisons  from  the  colon.  To 
get  rid  of  these  poisons  one  must  adopt  an  antitoxic  diet  from  which 
are  excluded  all  meat,  all  eggs,  milk  and  flesh  foods  of  every  descrip- 
tion. These  foodstuffs  must  be  eliminated,  because  they  contain 
large  proportions  of  protein,  which  gives  off  virulent  poisons  when 
undergoing  putrefaction  in  the  colon. 

T1  HE  DIET  should  consist  chiefly  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Cereals 
should  be  sparingly  eaten,  largely  because  they  contain  an  excess  of 
acids.  A  diet  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables is  indicated.  In  a  report  presented  before  the  International 
Congress  on  Hygiene  at  Washington  it  was  shown  that  vegetables 
and  fruits  and  alkaline  substances  are  of  immense  value  in  restoring 
the  normal  alkalinity  of  the  tissues.  A  person  who  has  rheumatism  of 
any  sort  has  an  excessively  acid  state  of  the  body.  These  persons  are 
very  subject  to  hardening  of  the  arteries  also. 

An  observation  made  by  Williams,  of  England,  is  this,  that 
persons  who  have  rheumatic  gout  are  especially  likely  to  suffer  from 
cancer.  They  are  especially  liable  also  to  enlargement  of  the  liver 
and  Bright's  disease  and  other  organic  diseases,  which  is  further 
evidence  that  this  trouble  with  the  joints  is  simply  a  manifestation  of 
the  chronic  poisoning  to  which  the  body  has  been  exposed. 


Doctor  Hoffman,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  professor  of  medicine  at  Halle  and  physician  to  the  king 
of  Prussia,  believed  deeply  in  the  value  of  cold  water,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  call  it  a  universal  remedy.  "If  there  exists  anything  in 
the  world  that  can  be  called  a  panacea'/  he  said,  "it  is  pure  water ; 
first,  because  it  will  disagree  with  nobody;  secondly,  because  it  is 
the  best  preservative  against  disease;  thirdly,  because  it  will  cure 
agues  and  chronic  complaints;  fourthly,  because  it  responds  to  all 
indications." 
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What  is  Lacking  in  Polished  Rice? 

M  OT  INFREQUENTLY  we  hear  the  statement  that  polished  rice 
is  inferior  to  the  unpolished  grain.  It  is  not  the  polishing  of  the 
rice,  however,  that  does  the  harm.  The  polishing  is  accomplished  by 
a  process  in  which  rice  is  mixed  with  a  little  talcum  powder  and 
glucose,  and  then  revolved  about  in  a  great  drum,  thus  acquiring  a 
polish  on  the  outside.  There  is  no  particular  harm  in  this,  for  in 
washing  the  rice,  as  every  one  should  do  before  cooking  it,  the  talcum 
is  washed  off.  When  traveling  in  the  Orient  some  years  ago  the 
writer  observed  in  the  markets  of  Jerusalem  that  the  rice  had  a  brick 
red  color.  Upon  inquiring  the  reason  we  learned  that  the  rice  had 
been  mixed  with  red  clay,  which,  however,  is  very  carefully  washed 
off  before  the  rice  is  cooked,  so  that  no  harm  results. 

THE  REMOVAL  from  the  rice  kernel  before  polishing  of  a  thin 
layer  of  material  containing  certain  substances  necessary  for  the 
body — this  it  is  that  does  the  mischief.  Just  what  these  substances 
are  is  not  altogether  known.  No  chemist  has  been  able  to  determine 
their  exact  composition,  but  German  scientists  have  recently  given  to 
them  the  name  of  "vitamines." 

The  same  thing  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  wheat.  When 
wheat  is  ground  and  the  outside  layers — the  bran — are  removed, 
some  element  is  lost;  something  is  removed  from  the  grain  that  is 
necessary  for  complete  nutrition.  It  is  the  vitamines,  which  have  been 
found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
nervous  system.  When  an  animal  is  fed  upon  ordinary  rice  that  has 
had  the  bran  removed  or  upon  bolted  wheat  flour — fine. flour  from 
which  the  bran  has  been  removed ;  or  corn  or  any  other  cereal  from 
which  the  bran  part  has  been  removed — when  an  animal  is  fed  upon 
such  food  exclusively,  it  develops  a  peculiar  form  of  neuritis  known 
as  "beri-beri,"  which  results  fatally.  Pigeons  fed  upon  such  rice  or 
wheat  soon  become  lame.  They  will  stand  on  one  leg,  and  limp.  By 
and  by  the  joints  begin  to  swell.  They  begin  to  show  evidence  of  im- 
pairment of  flying  ability;  later  on  they  cannot  fly  at  all,  and  in  a 
short  time  become  unable  to  rise,  and  die.  An  investigator  who 
made  a  careful  study  of  this  subject  observed  that  pigeons  which  had 
been  on  a  diet  lacking  the  "vitamines"  until  they  were  nearly  dead, 
when  given  a  simple  extract  of  rice  bran  with  water  were  hopping 
about  as  lively  as  ever  and  flying  in  the  air  within  a  few  days.  This 
experience  justifies  the  conclusion  that  various  forms  of  disease,  now 
included  under  the  general  head  of  neuritis,  neuralgia,  rheumatism  of 
the  nerves,  etc.,  may  have  an  entirely  different  origin  and  be  of  en- 
tirely different  character  from  what  has  been  supposed,  since  it  is  be- 
yond belief  that  an  animal  suffering  from  serious  organic  disease  can  be 
cured  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  by  simply  changing  its  diet. 
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CROM  THE  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  PIGEONS  it  appears 
that  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  vitamines  is  required  to  supply 
the  body  needs — though  small  as  that  amount  is  the  body  must  have  it. 
Potatoes,  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  all  contain  vitamines. 

IN  A  NUMBER  OF  STATES  there  are  laws  against  the  selling 
of  polished  rice,  but  the  unpolished  rice  that  is  sold  is  in  no  way 
better  than  the  polished  rice.  The  real  evil  is  in  the  removal  of  the 
bran  from  the  rice.  If  one  wants  to  get  whole  rice  containing  all  the 
elements  that  are  necessary  for  body  nutrition  he  may  find  it  in  what 
is  called  brown  rice. 


Czar's  Edict  Establishes  Prohibition  in 
Russia-Only  Good  Result  of  War 

IOCAL  OPTION  ELECTIONS,  said  B.  L.  T.,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  "colyum"  conductor,  the  other  day,  have  taken  the  "ill" 
out  of  Illinois,  the  "tuck"  out  of  Kentucky,  and  the  "gin"  out  of 
Virginia.  One  might  say  with  equal  truth  that  the  Czar's  edict  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  vodka  during  the  war,  while  it  took  gin  away  from 
the  Russian  people,  has  put  ginger  in  its  place.  In  southern  Russia, 
indeed,  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  populace  seems  little  short 
of  miraculous  to  those  who  knew  the  country  in  ante-bellum  times. 

DEASANTS  who  were  hopeless  in  indolence  and  depravity  already 
have  become  self-respecting  citizens.  The  effect  on  character 
is  already  visible  in  neatly  brushed  clothes  instead  of  ragged  and 
ill-kept  attire.  Huts  which  formerly  were  delapidated  and  allowed  to 
go  without  repairs  are  now  kept  in  good  condition.  The  towns  have 
become  more  orderly  and  the  peasants  indulge  in  harmless  amuse- 
ments. These  people  now  save  fifty-five  per  cent  of  their  earnings, 
which  formerly  went  for  drink,  while  they  have  increased  their 
earning  capacity  through  sobriety.  This  extra  money  is  now  de- 
voted to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life. 

CO  WHOLESOME  have  been  the  effects  of  sobriety,  indeed,  that 
the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  has  been  instructed  to  see  that  the 
prohibition  order  be  continued  indefinitely  after  the  war. 


It  has  recently  been  discovered  by  an  eminent  English 
oculist  that  the  conditions  of  autointoxication  which  result  from 
poisons  absorbed  from  the  colon  are  a  frequent  cause  of  loss  of  ac- 
commodation in  the  eye;  that  is,  loss  of  ability  to  see  well  at  a 
distance  or  to  see  well  close  by.  Iritis,  corneal  ulceration,  retinitis 
are  other  eye  troubles  that  have  been  traced  back  directly  to  auto- 
intoxication. 
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Seasonable  Recipes 

AN  ESTEEMED  READER,  Mr.  Joseph  Keenan,  of  Sherrill, 

New  York,  writes  to  suggest  the  value  to  Good  Health 
readers  of  seasonable  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  menus  and  recipes. 
We  have  acted  upon  the  suggestion  as  being  essentially  practical,  and 
herewith  reproduce  a  typical  autumn  mid-day  menu  as  served  in 
the  Sanitarium  dining  room,  together  with  recipes  for  the  various 
foods  called  for.  The  entire  menu  as  served  on  the  Sanitarium 
tables,  is  not  given,  but  rather  a  representative  dish  from  each  group 
of  foodstuffs.  The  various  food  elements  sustain  the  proper  relation 
to  one  another,  while  the  number  of  calories  is  sufficient  for  a  man 
or  woman  engaged  in  fairly  active  work.  The  list  of  the  various 
foods  follows,  with  their  caloric  value  in  protein,  fats,  and  carbo- 
hydrates. Following  this  are  given  recipes  by  which  the  house- 
wife can  prepare  the  dishes  in  her  own  kitchen. 

Menu 

Car  bo- 
Protein  Fats  hydrates  Total 

SOUPS 


Potato  Chowder   

■  15 

77 

58 

150 

ENTREES 

Nut  Sausage   

30 

100 

20 

150 

VEGETABLES 

Baked  Potatoes   

I  I 

1 

88 

100 

White  Cream  Sauce 

7 

50 

18 

75 

Fresh  Spinach   

9 

3 

13 

25 

RELISHES 

Peas  and  Celery  Salad 

18 

46 

36 

100 

Sliced  Tomatoes   

-  4 

4 

17 

25 

BREADS 

Entire  Graham  Bread — i 

slice   

10 

4 

61 

75 

Sterilized  Butter   

100 

100 

BEVERAGES 

Apple  Juice   

75 

75 

DESSERTS 

Cabinet  Pudding   

•  15 

67 

68 

150 

Golden  Sauce   

•  4 

69 

52 

125 

1 150 

Recipes 

Potato  Chowder 

Y>  small  onion 
1  y2  cups  milk 
]/2  cup  cream 


Y\  pint  sliced  potatoes 
1  pint  boiling  water 
1  teaspoon  salt 
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Put  the  potatoes  to  cook  in  the  boiling  water  with  the  salt  and 
sliced  onion.  When  tender  put  two-thirds  of  them  through  a 
colander  and  add  to  the  remainder  of  the  potatoes.  Add  the  milk 
and  cream,  reheat  and  serve  over  crackers.  This  quantity  should 
make  one  quart. 

Nut  Sausage 

1  cup  pine  nuts 

3  tablespoons  gluten  flour  or  browned  flour 

Yz  cup  zwieback  crumbs  or  toasted  bread  crumbs 

34  pound  protose 

2  tablespoons  Japanese  soy  or  4  teaspoons  savora 
1  tablespoon  butter 

1  tablespoon  grated  onion 

Y  pound  yogurt  or  Neufachatel  cheese 

1  egg 

•)4  cup  strained  tomatoes  evaporated  to  Ya  cup 

1  tablespoon  brown  sugar 

1  teaspoon  sage 

34  teaspoon  thyme 

Y>  teaspoon  summer  savory 

34  teaspoon  nutmeg 

Roll  the  pine  nuts,  mince  the  protose,  and  add  to  the  pine  nuts. 

Then  add  all  other  ingredients  and  form  into  two-inch  rolls  and 

bake.    Serve  with  the  following  sauce: 

y2  cup  brown  sauce  1  teaspoon  sugar 

34  cup  condensed  tomato  or  Y\     4  olives 
cup  strained  tomatoes  evapo- 
rated to  Ya  cup 

Roll  the  pine  nuts,  mix  with  the  other  ingredients.  Heat  and 
serve. 

Brown  Sauce 

Ya  cup  flour  3/3  cup  strong  cereal  coffee 

34  cup  butter  y2  cup  strained  tomatoes  or 

13^2  cups  water  2  tablespoons  condensed  tomato 

Yi  teaspoon  salt  2  teaspoons  savora 

Rub  the  flour  and  butter  together.  Heat  the  liquids,  but  not  to 
the  boiling  point.  Add  salt  and  strained  tomato.  Pour  the  hot 
liquids  over  the  flour  and  butter,  stirring  meanwhile.  Add  savora 
and  let  boil  five  minutes. 

To  Bake  Potatoes 

Wash  and  scrub  the  potatoes  with  a  vegetable  brush  until  per- 
fectly clean,  dry  with  a  cloth  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  they 
feel  soft  when  pressed  with  the  fingers.    It  will  take  about  three- 
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quarters  of  an  hour  unless  the  potatoes  are  small.  When  done,  take 
each  potato  in  a  towel  in  the  hand  and  press  gently  without  breaking 
the  skin  until  the  whole  potato  feels  soft,  then  the  skins  may  be 
ruptured  slightly  and  the  potatoes  sent  to  the  table  at  once.  Never 
pierce  a  potato  with  a  fork  to  see  if  it  is  done,  as  this  allows  the 
steam  which  forms  within  the  potato  to  escape,  and  the  potato  is  not 
properly  cooked. 

White  Sauce 

4  tablespoons  butter  2  cups  milk 

4  tablespoons  flour  I  teaspoon  salt 

Heat  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler,  but  do  not  let  it  reach  the 
scalding  point.  Rub  butter,  flour  and  salt  together  until  smooth, 
then  slowly  pour  over  them  the  hot  milk.  Stir  until  smooth  and 
thickened. 

Boiled  Spinach 

Pick  over  the  spinach,  carefully  removing  all  wilted  leaves.  Cut 
off  the  roots  and  the  coarse  fibre  of  all  the  leaves  which  require 
longer  cooking  than  the  remainder  of  the  leaves,  toss  into  cold  water, 
and  wash  through  several  waters,  taking  care  to  agitate  it  consider- 
ably each  time  in  order  to  free  it  from  sand.  Put  to  cook  in  boiling 
water  and  let  boil  five  minutes.  Drain,  add  salt  and  allow  it  to  finish 
cooking  in  the  liquid  which  remains  on  the  leaves.  Let  cook  until 
tender,  which  will  require  about  twenty-five  minutes.  Drain  off  the 
excess  moisture,  if  any.  Add  butter,  one  tablespoonful  to  a  pint  of  the 
cooked  spinach.  Serve  with  slices  of  lemon,  and  if  desired,  hard 
boiled  egg  yolks. 

Pea  and  Celery  Salad 

1  can  peas  i  cup  cooked  mayonnaise 
■  I  y2  cup  chopped  celery               I  onion 

Yz  teaspoon  salt 
Drain  the  juice  from  one  can  of  peas,  wash,  drain  again.    Add  to 
the  pease  the  grated  onion,  salt,  and  chopped  celery.    Mix  all  with 
the  mayonnaise  (scant  measure)  and  garnish  with  lettuce. 

Graham  Bread 

2J/2  cups  milk  and  water  About  2  quarts  whole  wheat 

(equal  parts)  flour 

2  tablespoons  malt  honey  or        2  teaspoons  salt 

molasses  y2  yeast  cake 

I  Yz  cups  sterilized  bran  V2  cup  warm  water 

Soak  the  yeast  in  the  warm  water.  Scald  the  milk  and  cool  to 
lukewarm.  Potato  water  may  be  used  instead  of  the  milk  and 
water.    Add  water,  the  molasses  and  salt,  then  the  softened  yeast. 
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Mix  the  flour  and  bran  together  and  stir  into  the  liquids.  Knead 
thoroughly  and  put  to  rise  in  a  warm  place.  When  light,  mold  into 
a  loaf.  Let  rise  again  and  when  light,  bake  in  a  hot  oven  about  one 
hour.  Decrease  the  heat  somewhat  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
baking.    This  makes  three  small  or  two  large  loaves. 

Graham  flour  may  be  used  instead  of  the  whole  wheat,  in  which 
case  less  bran  will  be  needed. 

Cabinet  Pudding 

y2  cup  sugar  1^4  cups  flour 

}i  cup  butter  %  CUP  seeded  raisins  (]/2  pound) 

2  eggs  l/%  teaspoon  mace 

cup  milk  54  teaspoon  cinnamon 

y$  cup  molasses  Rind  of  y2  lemon 

34  cup  boiled  apple  juice  or       2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

dark  fruit  jelly  %  teaspoon  soda 

Prepare  the  boiled  cider  by  cooking  down  2  cups  of  fresh  apple 
juice  to  make  one-quarter  cup.  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  add  the 
molasses,  boiled  cider,  grated  lemon  rind  and  the  milk.  Sift  the 
soda,  cinnamon,  baking  powder  and  the  mace  with  the  flour.  Dredge 
the  raisins  with  a  little  of  the  flour.  Stir  the  dry  ingredients  into 
the  liquids,  then  fold  in  the  raisins.  Turn  into  molds  or  into  a 
pudding  dish  and  steam  three  hours,  then  brown  slightly  in  the  oven. 

Golden  Dressing 

y$  cup  pineapple,  apple  or  ^4  cup  lemon  juice 

other  light  colored  fruit  J/z  cup  sugar 

juice  2  eggs 

Beat  the  eggs  sufficiently  to  blend  the  yolk  and  the  white,  but 
not  until  foamy.  Add  the  lemon  juice,  the  pineapple,  apple,  or  other 
juice,  and  the  sugar.  Cook  in  a  double  boiler,  stirring  constantly 
until  thickened.    Set  in  cold  water  to  cool. 


In  reviewing  recent  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the 
technical  press  on  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  says  of  the  newer  phases  of  health  agita- 
tion in  this  country,  "The  fight  is  no  longer  merely  a  fight 
against  disease;  it  has  become  a  campaign  for  health.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  cure  ourselves  before  we  are  sick,  as  by  inoculation,  and 
to  make  ourselves  strong  to  resist  attacks,  as  by  exercise  and  open- 
air  living."  And  of  the  ethical  problems  associated  with  the  com- 
pulsory element  in  many  of  our  health  regulations — "The  right  of 
every  person  to  health  is  a  more  pressing  issue  just  now — in  this 
country  at  least — than  the  right  to  life  or  liberty.  Vet  it  is  as  valid  as 
these,  for  it  is  a  part  of  the  right  to  pursuit  of  happiness." 
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What  Falling  Hair  Indicates 

THE  HAIR  IS  CONTINUALLY  GROWING.  Its  length  in- 
■  creases  till  its  weight  becomes  so  great  the  root  of  the  hair  which 
holds  it  in  is  no  longer  able  to  sustain  its  weight  and  then  the  hair 
drops  out.  That  is  why  hairs  are  of  different  lengths.  Coarse  hair 
has  larger  roots  and  will  grow  long.  When  one  has  autointoxication 
his  general  vitality  is  interfered  with  and  the  roots  of  the  hair  are 
not  developed  and  are  not  as  strong  as  they  otherwise  would  be. 
When  a  hair  is  held  up  to  the  light  it  is  seen  to  be  smaller  in  some 
places  than  it  is  in  other  places — a  space  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long, 
perhaps,  where  the  hair,  it  seems,  must  break  off.  That  spot  indicates 
a  lost  dinner  or  a  bad  night's  sleep,  or  an  attack  of  autointoxication. 
That  inch  of  hair  records  the  tide  of  vitality  as  it  rose  and  fell  in  the 
body.  When  vitality  is  low  over  the  entire  body  the  roots  of  the 
hair  are  imperfectly  developed,  and  the  hair  is  likely  to  fall  out. 
Dandruff  is  a  parasitic  disease  and  the  parasites  get  down  around  the 
root  of  the  hair,  which  becomes  diseased — and  that  is  another  reason 
why  the  hair  falls  out. 


The  Fasting  Faddists 

THE  WRITER  IS  FREQUENTLY  ASKED  concerning  the 
*  benefits  to  be  derived  from  fasting  and  the  dangers  that  accom- 
pany it.  The  fasting  fad  perhaps  is  not  doing  great  harm,  as  on  the 
whole  most  people  eat  more  than  they  should,  and  the  total  abstinence 
for  a  few  days  will  bring  the  average  consumption  of  food  per 
capita  rather  closer  to  the  rational  standard.  Many  people,  however, 
spend  money  and  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  they 
undergo,  only  to  be  disappointed  in  the  end.  The  writer  frequently 
meets  patients  who  have  fasted  from  one  to  four  weeks  without 
beneficial  results. 

AND  NOW  COMES  Dr.  Alexander  Bryce,  an  eminent  London 
**  physician,  in  a  recent  book  entitled  "Dietetics,"  with  this  to  say 
about  the  fad :  "When,  on  the  other  hand,  food  is  administered  in 
quantities  insufficient  to  repair  the  daily  waste,  then  the  reserve  store 
of  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  first  called  upon,  thereafter  the  adipose 
tissue  is  laid  under  contribution,  and  finally  the  protein  tissues 
themselves  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  substance  to  the  urgent 
demand  for  fuel  for  the  production  of  energy,  to  keep  the  internal 
machinery  of  the  heart,  lungs,  digestive  organs,  etc.,  at  work,  and 
heat,  to  facilitate  their  functioning.  It  is  painfully  pathetic  to  read 
of  the  victims  of  the  fasting  craze  who,  under  the  misconception  that 
they  can  burn  up  all  the  accumulated  waste  matter  of  the  body  only 
and  therewith  rid  themselves  of  all  seeds  of  disease,  at  the  same  time 
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leaving  their  bodily  tissues  clean,  pure,  wholesome,  and  intact,  sub- 
mit to  days  and  even  weeks  of  starvation  under  the  euphemistic  title 
of  fasting  for  health.  I  was  gravely  informed  the  other  day  of  one 
who  had  triumphantly  and  successfully  passed  through  the  ordeal  for 
over  thirty  days,  and  was  assured  that  not  a  vestige  of  disease  existed, 
but  impatient  to  claim  her  reward  in  renewed  vigor,  broke  her  fast 
just  one  meal  too  soon,  and  succumbed  to  the  effects.  It  is  ludicrous 
were  it  not  a  matter  of  such  serious  import  to  listen  to  the  un- 
mitigated nonsense  that  emanates  from  the  votaries  of  this  practice." 

THE  SIMILE  which  best  fits  the  fasting  man,  says  Doctor  Bryce, 
"is  not  that  of  a  furnace  whose  bars  are  choked  with  ashes  and 
whose  flues  are  clogged  up  with  soot,  so  that  a  general  conflagration 
is  welcome  to  clear  away  the  obstruction  in  order  to  produce  more 
effective  combustion.  It  is  rather  that  of  a  furnace  which  had  dis- 
posed of  its  extraneous  combustible  material  and  proceeds  to  attack 
the  furnace  bars  and  flues,  so  that  an  explosion  is  imminent." 

T\  OCTOR  BRYCE  in  the  same  volume  says  that  "exercise  does 
*^  not  increase  the  output  of  nitrogen,  showing  that  neither  protein 
food  nor  protein  tissue  is  used  for  the  production  of  energy.  Carbonic 
acid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  excreted  in  greatly  increased  quantities 
during  exertion,  and  this  proves  that  energy  is  derived  from  the  com- 
bustion of  fats  and  carbohydrates." 

IN  THIS  CONNECTION  Doctor  Bryce  alludes  to  the  non- 
nitrogenous  element  of  protein  and  shows  that  it  is  absolutely  un- 
true that  it  is  any  more  valuable  than  fats  and  carbohydrates  in  per- 
forming functions  in  which  these  latter  elements  play  a  part,  so  that 
"there  is  no  rational  basis  for  eating  more  than  a  very  limited 
quantity  of  protein."  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  he  says,  "that  except 
during  convalescence  from  serious  illness,  or  for  a  day  or  two  at  the 
beginning  of  a  holiday,  it  is  impossible  to  store  up  as  a  reserve  in 
our  tissues  any  of  the  excess  protein  food  we  consume,  whilst  fats  and 
carbohydrates  are  freely  stored  up,  usually  as  adipose  tissue." 

Doctor  Bryce  quotes  at  some  length  from  the  "Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium  Diet  List,"  as  showing  the  caloric  value  of  the  commoner 
foods,  and  describes  the  experience  of  the  Sanitarium  as  leading  to 
a  belief  in  "a  low-protein  fleshless  diet  constructed  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble to  ten  per  cent  protein,  thirty  per  cent  fat,  and  sixty  per  cent 
carbohydrate."  Doctor  Bryce  does  not  state  the  exact  proportion 
which  he  believes  the  protein  should  sustain  to  the  other  food  ele- 
ments, but  that  his  views  closely  approximate  those  of  the  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium  Diet  List  is  shown  in  his  statement  that  "any 
person  who  never  takes  less  than  one  gram  of  protein  per  kilogram 
of  his  body  weight,  i.  e.}  for  a  man  weighing  140  pounds  about  two 
ounces  of  protein,  is  not  likely  to  go  far  wrong." 
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Good  Health  Question  Box 

A  Department  Devoted  to  Inquiries  on  Health  Topics  Received 
from  Good  HEALTH  Subscribers,  Together  with  the  Editor's 
Personal  Replies. 


1 1 586.  Second-year  Feeding. — O.  H.  D.,  Michigan: 

"What  is  the  best  cereal  food  for  a  baby  beginning  its  second 
year,  and  that  is  being  weaned  from  a  malt  sugar  formula?" 

Ans. — Rice  gruel,  potato  gruel,  and  wheat  meal  gruel  are  the  best 
farinaceous  foods  for  an  infant.  The  diet  should  never  be  confined 
to  cereals,  as  this  class  of  foodstuffs  is  deficient  in  alkaline  salts, 
which  are  quite  essential  for  growing  infants. 

11587.  Low  Blood-Pressure. — M.  B.  L.,  Wisconsin: 

1.  "Please  suggest  the  various  causes  and  symptoms  of  low 
blood-pressure?" 

Ans. — Children  and  infants  in  a  low  state  of  health  generally 
have  low  blood-pressure.  Blood-pressure  is  low  in  fevers.  In  all 
cases  of  heart  weakness  the  blood-pressure  is  low.  Low  blood- 
pressure  is  always  present  in  cases  of  shock  or  collapse  as  in  fainting. 

2.  "Does  low  blood-pressure  indicate  a  serious  condition?" 
Ans. — Yes. 

1 1 588.  Eczema. — /.  R.  B.}  South  Dakota: 

"Do  you  advise  the  use  of  picric  acid  as  a  cure  for  eczema?" 

Ans. — Picric  acid  might  improve  the  surface  in  certain  cases  of 
eczema,  but  this  disease  is  rarely  curable  by  use  of  external  applica- 
tions alone.  The  real  cause  of  the  disease  is  absorption  of  poisons 
from  the  colon.  Flesh  foods  of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided.  The 
bowels  should  be  made  to  move  three  times  a  day.  Careful  adherence 
to  an  anti-toxic  diet  in  many  cases  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure  without 
application  of  local  remedies. 

1158Q.   Varicose  Veins. — /.  F.,  Neiv  Zealand: 

"Please  indicate  the  cause  and  cure  for  varicose  veins  and 
prominent  veins  on  feet  and  legs?" 

Ans. — Palliation  may  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  an  elastic 
bandage  or  the  use  of  a  silk  stocking.  For  radical  cure  ligation  or  re- 
moval of  the  veins  is  necessary. 
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1 1 5Q0.    Defective  Speech. — R.  G.,  Saskatcheivan: 

1.  "My  little  girl  of  five  years  talks  like  a  child  of  two,  using 
words  in  an  unconnected  way.  She  is  perfectly  healthy  and  of  good 
hearing,  and  is  bright  and  learns  to  do  things  quickly  when  shown. 
Would  you  regard  her  as  mentally  defective  in  any  way?" 

Ans. — Evidently  the  child  is  backward  in  certain  phases  of 
mental  development. 

2.  "Could  the  child  be  taught  the  common  school  subjects  if  sent 
to  a  special  school  later  on?" 

A  ns. — Yes. 

1 1 59 1.  Gas  in  Stomach. — R.  F.  S.>  Iowa: 

"A  recent  Good  Health  suggests  that  in  relieving  gas  in  the 
stomach  one  should  open  the  mouth  wide  and  take  five  or  six  deep 
breaths.  Should  the  breathing  be  through  the  mouth  or  the  nostrils 
while  the  mouth  is  open  wide?" 

Ans. — Breathing  naturally  occurs  through  the  mouth  and  the 
nostrils  when  the  mouth  is  widely  open. 

1 1592.  Decaying  Meat. — G.  W .  S.,  Connecticut  : 

it  "A  farmer  living  near  the  city  of  Meriden,  this  State,  had  a 
horse  die  of  blind  staggers  in  the  winter.  He  apparently  dragged 
the  carcass  into  his  hen  yard,  and  allowed  it  to  lie  there  for  some 
time,  probably  several  weeks,  until  all  the  flesh  was  eaten  off  by  the 
poultry;  the  eggs  from  this  farm,  and  doubtless  the  dressed  poultry, 
meanwhile  going  constantly  to  his  private  customers  in  the  city  named. 
Would  not  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  render  the  horse  meat 
highly  putrescent  and  endanger  the  lives  of  the  consumers  of  the 
eggs  and  poultry?" 

Ans. — The  practice  of  feeding  dead  animals  to  poultry  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible  and  ought  to  be  prevented 
by  law. 

2.  "Is  not  the  above  action  an  indictable  one  at  civil  law,  in  your 
judgment?" 

Ans. — Whether  an  act  of  the  sort  is  indictable  or  not  depends 
upon  whether  it  is  recognized  as  illegal  by  the  statutes  of  the  State 
or  ordinance  of  the  locality  in  which  the  act  is  committed. 

3.  "Please  give  your  candid  opinion  of  the  moral  character  of  a 
man  who  would  do  such  a  thing,  keeping  his  customers  in  ignorance 
of  what  the  hens  were  eating." 

Ans. — The  moral  turpitude  would  depend  of  course  upon  the 
degree  of  enlightenment  of  the  guilty  party.  It  would  seem  that  a 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  would  know  better  than  to  feed  dead 
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animals  to  poultry  being  fed  for  food.  It  must  be  easy  for  a  person 
catering  to  his  self-interest  to  convince  himself  that  if  it  is  wholesome 
for  a  man  to  eat  flesh  it  must  be  equally  healthy  and  wholesome  for 
a  hog  or  chicken  to  eat  flesh.  If  it  is  wholesome  for  man  to  eat  prime 
beef — which  is  simply  decayed  beef  with  a  haut  gout — and  limberger 
cheese  it  ought  to  be  at  least  as  harmless  for  a  hog  to  eat  food  in  a 
similar  state  of  decomposition.  Some  of  our  eating  habits  are  so 
detestably  bad  it  can  hardly  be  argued  that  for  the  hog  or  chicken 
to  eat  decaying  foodstuffs  taken  second  hand  in  the  form  of  pork  is 
any  worse  or  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  when  eaten  in  the  original 
form.  Evidently  the  practice  of  flesh  eating  naturally  leads  to  a  de- 
pravity of  taste  and  distortion  of  judgment. 

11 593-  Regurgitation  of  Food. — S.  C.  S.,  Illinois: 

1.  "What  causes  regurgitation  of  food?  Is  this  an  indication 
of  catarrh  of  the  stomach?" 

Ans. — Regurgitation  of  food  is  in  most  cases  probably  due  to 
permanent  or  temporary  obstruction  of  the  outlet  of  the  stomach. 
The  pylorus  may  be  permanently  obstructed  by  cancer  or  other 
growth,  or  it  may  be  temporarily  obstructed  by  contraction.  The  last 
named  condition  is  probably  the  most  frequent  cause  of  regurgitation. 

2.  "What  is  the  remedy?" 

Ans. — When  the  outlet  of  the  stomach  is  obstructed  by  some 
organic  change,  such  as  ulcer,  cancer  or  compression  by  bands  due  to 
inflammation,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  operation.  Spasm  of  the 
pylorus  is  most  frequently  produced  by  hyperacidity,  which  may 
generally  be  relieved  by  regulation  of  diet.  The  foods  may  be  soft 
(not  in  a  liquid  state)  ;  that  is,  in  the  form  of  purees.  The  food 
should  be  swallowed  by  slight  mastication  only,  and  one  or  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  olive  oil  should  be  taken  at  each  meal.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  bowels  move  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

1 1 594.   Shingles. — R.  B.  S.,  Ohio: 

1.  "What  is  the  cause  of  shingles?" 

Ans. — An  attack  of  shingles  is  due  to  a  special  form  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  nerve  trunks  supplying  the  affected  part. 

2.  "Please  describe  its  symptoms?" 

Ans. — The  leading  symptom  is  a  very  painful  erruption  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  affected  nerve. 

3.  "Suggest  remedies  to  be  applied  in  the  home?" 

Ans. — In  the  acute  stage  the  surface  should  be  covered  with  corn- 
starch, and  the  patient  should  stay  in  bed  so  as  to  keep  the  parts  at 
rest.    If  the  severe  pain  remains  after  the  erruption  disappears,  hot 
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applications,  the  arc  light,  and  application  of  diathermy  ought  to  be 
recommended.  Diathermy  is  a  recently  devised  method  of  applying 
the  so-called  wireless  electricicity  to  the  body. 

1 1595.  Pain    in    the    Shoulder  —  Sour    Milk    Enema. — 
R.  M.  M.,  Iowa: 

1.  "What  is  the  cause  of  continuous  pain  in  the  left  shoulder, 
side,  and  arm?" 

Ans. — The  pain  may  be  due  to  any  one  of  various  causes.  Rheu- 
matism and  neuritis  are  the  most  likely  causes. 

2.  "Is  there  any  objection  to  using  the  whey  from  sour  milk  as 
an  enema?" 

Ans. — No. 

1 1596.  Throat  Trouble. — R.  G.,  Ontario: 

"Following  attacks  of  sore  throat  and  tonsilitis,  I  am  troubled 
with  hoarseness  of  the  throat — so  much  so  as  to  hinder  common  con- 
versation.   Please  advise  treatment?" 

Ans. — It  is  probably  an  impaired  condition  of  general  health,  very 
likely  due  to  intestinal  toxemia  or  autointoxication.  The  bowels 
should  be  made  to  move  three  or  four  times  daily.  A  throat  specialist 
should  be  consulted.    Inhalation  of  hot  steam  would  be  beneficial. 


The  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  News  draws  a  moral  from  the 
walking  clubs  so  much  in  vogue  in  Germany,  which  have — at  least 
had  before  the  war — as  part  of  their  program  the  visiting  of  farm 
houses  and  factories  along  the  way,  where  the  members  derived 
valuable  information  about  the  way  the  people  of  various  classes  live 
and  work.  Such  clubs  should  be  formed  in  America,  says  the  writer 
— "Children  in  large  American  cities  know  about  farms  only  from 
hearsay.  Many  of  them  have  not  been  outside  the  city  limits,  some 
indeed,  scarcely  more  than  a  few  blocks  from  their  tenement  homes. 
If  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  could  arrange  to  take  classes  out 
into  the  country  whenever  occasion  afforded,  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  all  around.  Of  course,  these  excursions  should  not  be  over- 
done as  to  distance;  but  walking  for  all  sorts  of  people  in  the 
United  States,  if  indulged  in  in  moderation,  would  be  very  beneficial. 
A  few  miles  the  first  time,  and  a  little  more  perhaps  on  every  other 
trip  would  bring  the  best  results.  But  the  main  thing  is  for  the 
people  to  get  out  and  walk.  Young  and  old  ride  too  much,  anyway. 
The  walking  club  should  become  a  part  of  American  life  for  its 
general  welfare." 
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When  a  Man  Marries 

[JR.  SAMUEL  DIXON,  the  able  Health  Commissioner  for  Penn- 
sylvania,  has  laid  down  some  very  sensible  rules  which  should 
govern  a  man  who  contemplates  marriage.  First,  says  Doctor  Dixon, 
"a  man  should  not  marry  unless  into  a  family  with  a  history  of 
reasonable  longevity,  free  from  hereditary  disease.  He  should  not 
marry  a  woman  advanced  in  life,  delicate,  feeble,  or  afflicted  with 
any  inherited  deformity.  The  age  most  proper  for  women  in  this 
climate  is  nineteen  or  twenty  years  and  for  men  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  years.  Women  of  a  nervous  temperament,  those  who  are 
extremely  irritable,  hysterical,  subject  to  convulsions,  or  to  epilepsy 
from  organic  disease,  ought  to  avoid  matrimony.  In  this  country 
marriages  before  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  nineteen  respectively 
are  contraindicated,  because,  as  a  rule,  previous  to  these  periods  of 
life,  the  body  is  not  fully  developed,  the  different  functions  are  not 
perfect,  and  any  offspring  developed  by  them  in  their  immature  con- 
ditions must  be  deficient  in  vital  power." 

THIS  IS  PUTTING  THE  BUSINESS  OF  MARRYING  on  a 

very  practical,  matter-of-fact  footing.  But  this  is  where  it  be- 
longs, and  where  the  new  ideals  of  race  improvement  will  insist  that 
it  remain. 


Poisonous  Effects  of  Cane  Syrup 

A  RECENT  NUMBER  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  contains  an  article  by  Roy  Blosser,  M.D.,  of  Atlanta, 
who  describes  experiments  in  which  he  fed  cane  syrup  to  dogs.  The 
result  of  these  experiments  was  to  demonstrate  that  cane  syrup,  brown 
sugar,  and  other  similar  cane-sugar  products  are  decidedly  injurious. 

0  NE  DOG  WAS  FED  HALF  AN  OUNCE  of  cane  sugar  for 
^  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  animal  was  found  to  be 
depreciated  in  weight  and  suffering  from  chronic  diarrhea,  weakness, 
soft  and  flabby  muscles  and  general  appearance  of  feebleness.  Ex- 
amination of  the  dog  after  death  showed  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  intestines,  cirrhosis  or  hardening  of  the  liver,  and  a  condition  of 
the  kidneys  identical  with  incipient  Bright's  disease. 

JJ  UMEROUS  EXPERIMENTS  conducted  in  recent  years  indi- 
cate very  clearly  the  unwholesomeness  of  cane  sugar  when  used 
in  more  than  minute  quantities.  W.  E.  Deeks,  who  made  observa- 
tions in  the  Canal  /one,  severely  condemns  the  use  of  cane  sugar,  at 
least  in  the  tropics.    Doctor  Kerley,  of  Brooklyn,  published  in  1907, 
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a  report  of  observations  made  on  seventy-eight  patients,  who  showed 
symptoms  of  poisoning  from  the  use  of  cane  sugar,  the  toxic  symp- 
toms being  manifested  as  bronchitis,  asthma,  acute  head  colds,  rheu- 
matism, chorea,  eczema,  vomiting  and  urticaria.  These  cases  were 
cured  by  the  withdrawal  of  cane  sugar  from  the  diet. 

T\  OCTOR  BLOSSER  reports  an  interesting  case  in  which  a  boy 
of  eight  suffered  from  an  attack  resembling  delirium  tremens 
after  free  use  of  brown  sugar.    The  delirium  tremens  lasted  three 
or  four  days  and  was  very  violent. 


Chemical  Fats  Not  Good  Food 

AT  THE  RECENT  MEETING  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation,  Professor  Mendel,  of  Yale  University,  presented  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  paper  on  foods  and  nutrition  in  which  he  gave 
an  account  of  studies  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  food 
value  of  various  commonly  used  fats. 

IN  EXPERIMENTS  UPON  YOUNG  ANIMALS  Professor 
Mendel  found  that  when  lard  was  the  only  fat  used,  there  was 
a  cessation  of  growth  and  decline  of  weight  at  the  end  of  three 
months.  When  butter  fat  was  used  there  was  no  sign  whatever  of 
failure  after  feeding  for  a  year  or  more. 

pOTTON-SEED  OIL  is  mentioned  by  Professor  Mendel  as  be- 
longing  in  the  same  category  with  lard.  In  the  same  class  also  must 
be  placed  other  much  advertised  chemical  fats  which  have  been  re- 
cently offered  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 

IT  IS  EVIDENT  that  the  processes  to  which  these  artificial  prod- 
ucts are  submitted  are  such  as  to  depreciate  if  not  destroy  their 
food  value.  Many  facts  have  come  to  light  in  recent  times  which 
indicate  that  many  of  the  processes  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
food  are  damaging  and  sometimes  highly  destructive.  Long  cooking 
at  high  temperature  destroys  the  vitamines  of  the  food. 


Nothing  will  so  much  hasten  the  time  when  body  and 
mind  will  both  be  adequately  cared  for  as  the  diffusion  of  the  belief 
that  the  preservation  of  health  is  a  duty :  Herbert  Spencer  once  said. 
"Men's  habitual  words  and  acts  imply  the  idea  that  they  are  at 
liberty  to  treat  their  bodies  as  they  please.  .  .  .  The  fact  is  that 
all  breaches  of  the  laws  of  health  are  physical  sins.  When  this  is 
generally  seen,  then,  and  perhaps  not  till  then,  will  the  physical 
training  of  the  young  receive  all  the  attention  it  deserves." 
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An  Inexpensive  Method  of  Purifying  Water 
by  Electricity 

M  OTHING  IS  MORE  IMPORTANT  for  the  health  of  a  com- 
munity than  a  pure  water  supply.  This  fact  is  recognized  in  the 
enormous  expenditures  made  annually  by  cities  and  communities  to 
secure  and  maintain  a  reasonably  pure  and  safe  supply  of  water  for 
cooking  and  drinking  purposes. 

But  all  the  efforts  thus  far  made  to  insure  perfect  safety  from 
water-borne  disease  for  a  large  community,  such  as  a  city  of  a  half- 
million  or  more,  have  thus  far  been  only  in  part  successful.  Typhoid 
fever  has  been  considerably  diminished  but  by  no  means  eradicated. 
Bowel  disorders  of  various  sorts  due  to  impure  water  are  still  rife, 
especially  in  summer  time.  Complete  sterilization  of  water  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  any  method  of  filtration  now  known  which  is 
practical  for  use  on  a  large  scale. 

EXPERIMENTS  conducted  within  the  last  year  at  Corboune, 

Paris,  and  at  Marseilles,  offer  encouragement  that  electricity  - 
may  prove  to  be  the  long  sought  means  for  cheap  and  effective  water 
purification.  It  has  long  been  known  that  ultra-violet  rays  of  light 
have  a  very  remarkable  germicidal  effect,  quickly  destroying  the 
vitality  of  the  most  virulent  disease  producing  germs.  The  ultra- 
violet rays,  through  a  discovery  by  Dr.  Cooper  Hewitt,  may  be  pro- 
duced in  great  quantity  at  very  small  cost  by  means  of  the  mercury 
vapor  lamp. 

THIS  NEW  METHOD  is  not  only  the  most  efficient,  but  the 
least  expensive  method  yet  discovered.  The  electric  current 
necessary  for  a  single  sixteen-candle  lamp  will  sterilize  perfectly 
fourteen  thousand  gallons  of  river  water  in  twenty-four  hours  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  one  cent  per  thousand  gallons.  The  apparatus  is 
simple  and  not  very  expensive,  and  may  be  installed  in  private  homes. 
The  cost  is  so  small  that  less  than  twenty  thousand  horse  power  would 
be  required  to  completely  purify  all  the  water  used  for  drinking 
and  cooking  purposes  in  the  United  States. 


Do  Not  Poison  the  Child 

THE  WORLD  LOVES  TO  QUOTE  to  itself  Barnum's  well 
*  known  saying  about  a  "sucker"  being  born  every  minute,  and  to 
congratulate  itself  that,  while  this  may  have  been  true  in  the  great 
showman's  day,  it  does  not  hold  in  ours.  And  then  it  turns  around 
and  pays  a  dollar  or  two  dollars  for  a  bottle  of  perfectly  good  well- 
water,  to  which  perfectly  harmless  substances  have  been  added  to 
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give  it  coloring  and  flavor,  swallows  it  for  a  headache,  and  obtains 
a  remarkable  cure(  !  ).  But  the  headache  returns,  and  next  time  the 
wise  one  buys  a  less  harmless  concoction  containing  alcohol,  acetane- 
lid,  morphine,  opium,  or  other  deadly  poison  that  covers  up  the  pain 
without  removing  the  cause.  The  inevitable  happens.  The  head- 
ache returns  again,  and  yet  again,  accompanied  by  new  symptoms,  to 
relieve  which  stronger  doses  and  new  medicines  are  taken,  until  the 
habit  becomes  permanently  fixed. 

THE  GROWING  USE  OF  DRUGS  so  noticeable  in  our  day 
may  properly  be  held  responsible,  in  part  at  least,  for  the 
enormous  increase  of  disease  which  has  occurred  within  recent  times. 
To  the  use  of  drugs  as  much  as  to  any  other  cause,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  if  we  include  alcohol,  opium,  and  tobacco,  may  be 
charged  the  enormous  increase  in  the  insane — a  class  of  defectives 
which  has  multiplied  three  hundred  per  cent  in  fifty  years ;  in  epilep- 
tics, who  have  also  increased  three  hundred  per  cent;  and  in  various 
other  classes  of  defectives. 

MANY  DRUGS  are  highly  useful  as  palliatives.  Few  drugs, 
however,  are  able  to  accomplish  anything  more  than  palliation. 
Almost  the  only  exceptions  are  the  small  number  of  drugs  which 
render  service  as  germidices,  antiseptics,  antidotes  and  antiparasitic 
remedies.  The  famous  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  declared  that 
if  all  the  drugs  were  cast  into  the  sea  it  would  be  so  much  the 
better  for  mankind  but  so  much  the  worse  for  the  fishes.  The 
fact  of  great  importance  to  which  Doctor  Holmes  called  attention 
in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Medical 
Society,  i860,  seems  to  have  been  largely  forgotten.  This  eminent 
scientist  and  physician  asserted  that  no  matter  how  useful  a  drug 
may  be,  it  always  does  harm;  and  the  question  in  every  case  should 
be  whether  the  good  accomplished  will  be  sufficient  to  balance  the 
injury  done. 

THE  SADDEST  FEATURE  of  the  whole  business,  however,  is 
feeding  the  dope  to  infants  by  ignorant  mothers.  To  quote  Dr.  E. 
Mather  Sill,  Lecturer  in  Diseases  of  Children  at  the  New  York 
Polyclinic  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  "it  cannot  be  too  emphatic- 
ally stated  that  the  giving  of  patent  medicines,  cough  syrups,  sooth- 
ing syrups,  and  patent  diarrhea  mixtures,  teas,  and  so-called  blood 
medicines  or  tonics  by  a  mother  or  nurse  to  a  young  child,  on  her 
own  responsibility,  is  most  reprehensible  and  dangerous.  Most  of 
these  preparations  contain  opium  or  alcohol  in  some  form,  drugs 
which  are  badly  borne  by  infants  and  young  children,  and  should 
never  be  given  except  under  the  directions  of  one  skilled  in  their  use. 
Many  infants  suffer  each  year  from  the  effects  of  those  nostrums 
given  by  well-meaning  but  ignorant  mothers." 
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How  Tobacco,  According  to  von  Moltke,  has 
Affected  the  Turkish  Character 

A  NAME  often  heard  during  these  tempestuous  times  is  that  of  von 
Moltke,  the  great  German  strategist,  who  planned  the  campaign 
against  the  French  in  1870.  In  his  "Letters  from  Turkey"  von 
Moltke  drew  a  contrast  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  Turks — 
the  former  fierce  and  untamed,  the  latter  supine  and  sluggish  to  a 
degree, — attributing  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  people  to  the 
effect  of  tobacco.  Von  Moltke  was  not  alone  in  his  opinion,  however, 
for  as  long  ago  as  1829,  one  Doctor  Madden  had  published  a  book 
entitled,  "Travels  in  Turkey  and  Egypt,"  according  to  which  "the 
pleasure  the  Turks  had  in  the  reverie  consequent  on  the  indulgence 
in  the  pipe  consisted  in  a  contemporary  annihilation  of  thought.  The 
people  really  cease  to  think  when  they  have  been  long  smoking.  I 
have  asked  Turks  repeatedly  what  they  have  been  thinking  of  during 
their  long  reveries,  and  they  replied,  'Of  nothing.'  I  could  not 
remind  them  of  a  single  idea  having  occupied  their  minds;  and  in 
the  consideration  of  the  Turkish  character  there  is  no  more  curious 
circumstance  connected  with  their  moral  condition."  This  claim  is 
borne  out  by  Lane,  the  great  translator  of  the  "Arabian  Knights," 
who  says  of  tobacco  that  "in  the  character  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs 
who  have  become  addicted  to  its  use  it  has  induced  considerable 
changes,  particularly  rendering  them  more  inactive  than  they  were 
in  earlier  times,  leading  them  to  waste  over  the  pipe  many  hours 
which  might  be  more  profitably  employed." 


Batting  the  Rat 

THE  KANSAS  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  has  set  on  foot 
an  anti-rat  campaign,  and  has  adopted  as  its  war  cry,  "Bat  the 
Rat."  The  crusade  is  very  timely,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  proved 
that  plague  and  other  diseases  are  transmitted  from  rat  to  rat  and 
from  rat  to  man.  The  India  Plague  Commission,  after  two  years 
of  thorough  study,  has  summarized  the  situation  thus: 

1.  Bubonic  plague  in  man  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  disease 
in  the  rat. 

2.  The  infection  is  conveyed  from  rat  to  rat  and  from  rat  to 
man  solely  by  means  of  the  rat  flea. 

3.  A  case  of  bubonic  plague  in  man  is  not  \tself  infectious. 

4.  A  large  majority  of  plague  cases  occur  singly  in  houses.  When 
more  than  one  case  occurs  in  a  house  the  attacks  are  generally  simul- 
taneous.   (This  proves  there  is  no  soil  infection.) 
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5.  Plague  is  usually  conveyed  from  place  to  place  by  rat  fleas, 
which  are  carried  by  people  on  their  persons  or  in  their  baggage.  The 
human  agent  (the  carrier)  not  infrequently  himself  escapes  infection. 

6.  Insanitary  conditions  have  no  relation  to  the  occurrence  of 
place  except  in  so  far  as  they  favor  infestation  by  rats. 

7.  The  known  epidemic  season  is  approached  usually  by  acute 
plague  in  the  rat,  accompanied  by  a  few  cases  in  human  beings. 


A  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  race  betterment  work  was 
opened  when  Governor  Glynn  appointed  a  mission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  "the  subject  of  the  public  provision  for  the 
care,  custody,  treatment,  and  training  of  the  mentally  deficient,  in- 
cluding epileptics."  New  York  is  by  no  means  the  first  State  to 
study  in  a  thoroughgoing  manner  the  problems  connected  with  the 
increasing  number  of  its  mental  defectives.  What  makes  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  New  York  commission  noteworthy  are  the  remark- 
able opportunities  which  it  has  for  study — splendid  institutions  that 
have  already  made  history  in  welfare  work,  experienced  men  and  wo- 
men to  contribute  of  their  wisdom,  and  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  people  at  large  that  the  investigation  shall  get  down  to  the 
bottom  of  things  and  discover  the  real — not  theoretical — causes  of 
feeble-mindedness. 


False  Health  Teaching 

THE  FOLLOWING  EXTRACT  from  an  article  in  the  Country 
Gentleman,  by  Ida  C.  B.  Allen,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  unscientific 

health  teaching  with  which  the  newspaper  press  and  the  magazines 

also,  for  that  matter,  are  flooding  the  country: 

"  'Yes,  my  boys  always  eat  hearty,'  a  farmer's  wife  remarked  as 

I  stepped  into  her  kitchen  one  summer  noon.    'Fact  is,  I  can't  fill 

'em  up.' 

"On  the  table  was  a  bowl  of  steaming  cabbage,  a  dish  of  beets, 
another  of  cucumbers,  an  enormous  plate  filled  with  white  bread, 
while  the  place  of  honor  was  occupied  with  a  great  platter  of  boiled 
potatoes;  an  apple  pie  lurked  in  one  corner.  There  was  no  meat  or 
other  article  that  supplies  protein  in  sight — only  the  table  loaded  with 
starchy  food.  Frank  ate  seven  potatoes  and  ten  slices  of  bread,  while 
as  for  Gus,  I  lost  count. 

"  'It  certainly  is  queer,'  the  mother  w  ent  on,  'that  here  in  this  air 
Frank  has  headaches,  but  Gus  is  healthy  enough;  just  see  how  fat 
he  is.' 
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"  'And  lazy,  too.'  I  inwardly  remarked,  for  he  was  over- 
burdened with  flesh. 

"Potatoes — three  times  a  day,  week  in  and  week  out,  fried  and 
boiled  and  fried  again.  Of  course,  Frank  suffered  with  headaches, 
for  rebellious  nature  was  remonstrating  against  the  potato  habit;  of 
course  Gus  was  fat  and  lazy,  for  nature  was  kept  so  busy  disposing 
of  the  excess  starch  that  she  finally  gave  up  in  despair  and  let  obesity 
and  autointoxication  have  their  way. 

"Potato  eating  has  become  a  habit,  not  because  potatoes  contain 
enough  nourishment  to  carry  on  life,  but  because  they  are  cheap,  easy 
to  prepare  and  bulky  enough  to  fill  up  the  stomach.  The  potato  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  starch,  and  though  this  has  a  place  in  the  diet 
it  is  not  capable  of  building  up  strength  and  muscle.  Constant  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  hardihood  of  colonists  and  early  settlers.  They 
were  not  raised  on  a  potato  diet,  for  the  potato  was  a  luxury  as  late  as 
1800,  to  be  served  with  sugar,  nutmeg  and  mace.  It  is  a  product 
of  more  recent  years,  part  and  parcel  of  the  struggle  to  keep  down 
the  living  expense  at  the  cost  of  the  body. 

"  'This  does  not  mean  that  potatoes  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  dietary,  for,  like  every  other  food,  they  have  a  definite  mission 
to  fulfill ;  but  they  must  be  used  with  discretion  and  in  proper  com- 
bination. Excessive  use  brings  an  inevitable  trial  of  anemia,  obesity 
and  autointoxication." 

M  OTHING  could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  the  assertion  that 
potatoes  promote  anemia  and  autointoxication.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  by  experiments  conducted  in  the  Pasteur  Institute  by 
Metchnikoff  and  his  colleagues  that  the  free  use  of  potatoes  is  one  of 
the  best  means  of  combating  intestinal  autointoxication.  The  potato 
besides  contains  a  large  amount  of  alkaline  salts  which  are  of  greatest 
value  to  the  body.  The  Irish  boys  and  girls  build  up  sturdy  constitu- 
tions on  a  diet  of  buttermilk  and  potatoes.  The  bill  of  fare  which 
this  writer  condemns  could  scarcely  be  improved  unless  graham  bread 
were  substituted  for  fine  flour  bread,  although  even  fine  flour  bread 
contains  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  protein  than  the  body 
requires. 


Doctor  Cheyne,  a  Scotch  physician  who  lived  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  found  temperance  in  meat  eating  and 
drinking  the  best  of  all  cures  for  chronic  disease.  "For  those  who 
are  extremely  broken  down  with  chronic  disease,"  he  said,  "I  have 
found  no  other  relief  than  a  total  abstinence  from  all  animal  food, 
and  from  all  sorts  of  strong  and  fermented  liquors.  In  about  thirty 
years'  practice,  in  which  I  have  (in  some  degree  or  other)  advised  this 
method  in  proper  cases,  I  have  had  but  two  cases  in  whose  total  re- 
covery I  have  been  mistaken." 
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Grimkin-The  Other  Kind 

1UALT  MASON  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  the  old-fashioned  grocer, 
•  and,  in  contrast  thereto,  the  modern  merchant  who  has  dis- 
covered that  it  pays  to  keep  a  clean  store:  "Jim  Griggins  the  grocer's 
a  seedy  old  jay;  his  whiskers  are  ragged,  his  hair  all  astray;  his 
hands  are  begrimed  when  he  weighs  out  our  squash,  his  garments 
suggest  that  they're  fit  for  the  wash.  And  Griggins  keeps  saying, 
when  people  will  list,  'The  country  is  going  to  blitzen,  I  wist!  My 
trade's  growing  duller — I  can't  make  it  thrive — I  haven't  one  patron 
where  once  I  had  five!'  But  Grimkin,  the  grocer  just  over  the  way, 
is  selling  his  prunes  and  his  Young  Hyson  hay;  he  always  seems 
busy,  he  takes  in  the  scads,  the  roubles,  the  rhino,  the  dust  of  our 
dads.  But  Grimkin  is  always  in  natty  array,  his  whiskers  are  combed 
in  the  Ham  Lewis  way;  his  bald  spot  is  washed  till  it  mirror-like 
gleams,  his  shirt  has  no  butter  or  lard  on  its  seams,  his  trousers  are 
creased  and  don't  bag  at  the  knees,  his  shoes  aren't  spotted  with 
Limburger  cheese.  And  all  through  his  store  things  are  nifty  and 
clean,  from  codfish  and  soap  to  shredded  sardine.  So  people  parade 
to  his  place  by  the  score,  while  Griggins  is  grouching  around  in  his 
store." 


Chronic  Intestinal  Putrefaction 

pONSTIPATION  and  the  absorption  into  the  system  of  virulent 
^  poisons  due  to  decaying  foodstuffs  in  the  colon  formed  the  key- 
note of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Charles  C.  Sutter  before  the  Central 
New  York  Medical  Association,  and  reported  in  the  New  York  State 
Journal  of  Medicine  for  September,  a  paper  that  was  as  remarkable 
for  its  grasp  of  the  subject  as  for  the  breadth  of  the  author's  point 
of  view.  Doctor  Sutter  insists  on  the  importance  of  perfect  team 
work  between  the  various  organs  of  the  digestive  system,  since  "each 
portion  of  the  digestive  tract  has  a  definite  function  and  can  perform 
this  function  within  certain  limits.  The  organs  of  elimination  also 
have  a  definite  capacity  for  work  in  the  normal  individual.  It  is 
because  of  this  limitation  that  the  quantity,  quality  and  the  type  of 
food  is  of  so  great  importance." 

THE  PERFECT  FUNCTIONING  of  the  various  digestive 
organs  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  "the  amount  of  food 
which  may  be  handled  by  the  body  varies  necessarily  under 
special  conditions;  the  adult  requires  more  food  than  does  the 
child ;  a  man  at  work,  more  than  one  at  rest ;  and  an  emaciated 
individual  less  than  when  he  was  in  a  more  robust  condition ;  the 
individual  living  in  the  South  requires  less  and  a  different  kind  of 
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food  from  the  individual  living  in  the  north;  an  invalid  a  different 
quantity  and  quality  of  food  than  when  he  was  healthy,  the  type 
and  the  amount  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  illness  and  the 
degree  of  pathological  alteration." 

AND  UPON  THESE  VARIATIONS  in  the  amount  of  supply 
depends — to  a  greater  extent  than  most  people  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve— the  health  of  the  body:  conservative  authors,  indeed,  have 
attributed  ninety  per  cent  of  all  chronic  illness  to  disorders  of  the 
digestive  system.  Says  Doctor  Sutter  on  this  point,  "Disease  may 
be  caused  by  taking  too  little  or  too  much  food,  by  a  diet  that  does 
not  contain  the  combination  of  food  elements  in  correct  proportions, 
and  by  the  entrance  into  the  body  of  many  poisons  or  disease  germs 
with  the  food  and  drink.  The  diseases  due  to  the  taking  of  insuffi- 
cient food  are  starvation,  malnutrition,  marasmus  and  some  forms  of 
anemia.  The  disturbances  due  to  overeating  or  the  taking  of  im- 
proper food  is  manifested  in  various  ways.  Food,  by  producing  irri- 
tation in  the  alimentary  tract,  may  be  the  cause  of  acute  indigestion, 
diarrhea,  and  the  like.  Excessive  amounts  of  food  assimilated  may 
be  deposited  as  fat  and  cause  obesity,  or,  by  overworking  the  organs 
of  excretion,  produce  degeneration  or  sclerosis.  The  kidneys,  liver, 
and  the  heart  are  the  organs  most  likely  to  suffer,  but  the  nervous 
system  may  also  be  affected.  In  epileptics  attacks  may  be  brought 
on  by  overfeeding.  Gout,  lithemia,  and  the  like  are  among  the  dis- 
eases caused  by  a  too  generous  diet.  Overeating  is  probably  as 
prolific  a  source  of  disease  as  over-drinking,  a  fact  that  is  generally 
recognized." 

TOMING  TO  THE  REAL  SEAT  OF  TROUBLE,  the  place, 
^  one  might  say,  where  disease  is  manufactured,  the  colon,  we  find 
that  "excessive  intestinal  putrefaction  is  quite  frequently  caused  by 
the  entrance  with  the  food  of  putrefactive  bacteria,  by  the  ingestion 
of  improperly  cooked  food,  by  improper  mastication  and  the  con- 
sumption of  excessive  quantities  of  food,  particularly  meat,  poultry 
and  fish.  The  use  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  meat  frequently  goes 
hand-in-hand  with  imperfect  mastication.  The  result  is  that  many 
masses  of  muscle  fibre  find  their  way  through  the  small  intestine 
into  the  lower  ileum  and  large  intestine,  where  they  are  attacked  by 
putrefactive  bacteria.  The  toxins  produced  by  intestinal  putrefaction 
which  are  able  to  pass  the  lines  of  defense  of  the  body  cause  systemic 
manifestations  of  varying  types." 

THE  EVIL  IS  ALL  THE  GREATER  by  reason  of  the  constipa- 
tion of  the  large  intestine,  brought  about  in  part  by  sedentary 
habits  and  lack  of  exercise,  and  to  a  great  extent  by  wrong  habits 
of  diet.    The  "universal  disease,"  the  author  calls  constipation,  a 
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condition  "brought  about  by  our  sedentary  life,  the  strenuousness  of 
modern  daily  life,  and  by  the  substitution  of  a  cellulose-free  diet  for 
the  diet  of  our  grandparents.  The  outer  layers  of  the  wheat  kernel, 
found  in  the  coarse  flours,  the  coarsely  rolled  oats,  the  coarse  corn- 
meal,  the  fruit  dried  with  the  skins  on,  all  supplied  bulky  cellulose. 
The  pan  of  apples  which  was  brought  from  the  cellar  evenings,  the 
nuts  and  popcorn,  too,  that  were  always  in  store  for  an  evenings  re- 
freshments, were  abundant  sources  of  cellulose.  In  their  place  today 
we  find  chocolates  or  food  that  is  completely  digestible,  leaving  no 
residue  and  supplying  an  excess  of  sugar  which  must  be  eliminated. 
Because  we  are  amply  nourished  on  a  diet  of  meat  and  sweets,  both 
concentrated  and  of  high  caloric  value,  we  thoughtlessly  leave  out 
another  essential — the  bulky,  fibrous,  and  watery  vegetables  and 
fruits.  To  make  room  for  these  our  grandparents  reduced  the 
amount  of  meat  and  sweets. 

"Vegetables  and  fruits  not  only  supply  bulk  in  the  digestive 
tract,  but  they  stimulate  peristalsis,  acting  as  a  gentle  irritant  to  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  digestive  tract.  In  addition  they  supply  the 
salts  necessary  for  the  organs  and  tissues  in  order  that  they  may 
function  properly.  Sodium  chlorid  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice.  Without  calcium  our  bones 
would  become  too  soft,  our  heart  beat  would  become  too  slow.  The 
most  common  foods  in  our  diet — white  bread,  meat  and  potatoes — are 
deficient  in  calcium.  Without  iron  our  blood  would  be  deficient  in 
hemoglobin.  The  food  supplying  the  most  iron  in  an  available 
form  is  not  red  meat,  but  spinach — a  green  vegetable." 

AND  CONSTIPATION  brings  us  to  that  other  condition  which 
**  is  growing  more  and  more  prevalent  in  these  days — old  age. 
"Senility,"  says  Doctor  Sutter,  "is  a  relative  term.  A  person  may- 
be old  and  not  senile,  or,  he  may  be  middle-aged  and  senile.  The 
presence  of  the  senile  process  is  an  indication  for  certain  lines  of 
management  and  treatment,  regardless  of  the  age.  The  diet  must  be 
regulated  so  as  to  keep  up  the  nutrition  and  the  proper  muscular 
strength.  Fermentative  and  putrefactive  changes  in  the  intestinal 
tract  must  be  prevented,  and  irritants,  that  circulate  in  the  blood 
and  cause  a  rise  in  blood-pressure,  endarteritis,  and  irritation  of  the 
kidneys,  must  be  eliminated." 


Grow  younger  as  you  grow  older  by  cultivating  love  for  a  good, 
healthy  body.  Keep  the  mind  free  from  worry  and  the  body  free  from 
unnecessary  food.  Live  with  the  greatest  regularity  and  moderation, 
taking  systematic  exercise. — Plato. 
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Electrocuting  Milk  Germs 

ELECTROCUTION  of  milk  germs  is  the  latest  method  of  pro- 
viding  safe  milk,  says  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Much  of  the 
milk  supplied  from  the  large  public  stations  in  Liverpool  is  now 
treated  in  this  way.  The  harmful  bacteria  are  nearly  all  killed,  so 
that  a  capped  bottle  of  milk  will  keep  sweet  for  eight  days.  Various 
methods  were  tried  in  the  effort  to  find  one  that  would  kill  the 
germs  without  altering  the  chemical  composition  of  the  milk.  A 
rapidly  alternating  current  at  a  pressure  of  about  four  thousand 
volts  succeeded.  Apparently  the  composition  of  the  milk  is  not 
changed  at  all,  and  the  city  puts  it  out  as  raw  milk.  The  operation 
is  a  simple  one.  The  milk  is  allowed  to  flow  through  a  long  glass 
tube;  and  in  this  tube,  near  the  ends,  are  placed  two  short  copper 
rods.  The  electric  supply  is  connected  with  the  two  copper  rods. 
The  milk  flows  through  the  tube  so  rapidly  that  it  passes  the  two 
rods  in  a  few  seconds,  getting  by  before  it  is  heated  very  much. 


Military  Evidences  of  Race  Degeneracy 

THAT  THE  HUMAN  RACE,  or  at  least  the  civilized  portion 
of  it,  is  fast  degenerating  has  been  suspected  for  some  time. 
Within  the  past  fifty  years  writers  in  various  countries  have  called 
attention  to  signs  of  deterioration,  but  no  evidence  has  been  of  more 
absorbing  interest  than  that  supplied  by  the  British  commission 
known  as  the  Interdepartment  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration 
in  Great  Britain,  which  had  charge  of  the  investigation  of  this 
problem  in  the  British  Isles. 

THE  COMMITTEE  conducted  a  careful  inquiry  extending  over 

*  several  years,  in  the  course  of  which  testimony  was  taken  from 
all  classes  of  persons  likely  to  be  able  to  throw  any  light  upon  the 
subject,  particularly  physicians,  sociologists,  magistrates,  scientists, 
clergymen  and  military  officers. 

THE  VOLUMINOUS  REPORT  published  by  the  Committee 

*  presents  a  considerable  number  of  facts  of  great  significance,  as 
indicating  that  race  degeneration  is  actually  taking  place  in  Great 
Britain.  It  was  stated,  for  example,  on  page  177  of  the  Report,  that 
in  Manchester  and  other  manufacturing  districts,  evidences  of  de- 
generation are  very  marked.  There  is  a  distinct  depreciation  of 
stature.  In  Manchester  and  Salford,  for  example,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  import  men  from  the  country  to  act  as  policemen, 
as  a  sufficient  number  of  men  large  enough  to  serve  in  this  capacity 
cannot  be  found  in  the  districts  named. 
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AN  ARMY  RECRUITING  OFFICER  testified  that  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  young  men  offering  themselves  for  military  duty  were 
rejected  on  account  of  physical  unfitness,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  standard  for  admission  to  the  army  had  been  re- 
duced within  the  past  sixty  years  from  five  feet  six  inches  to  five  feet. 
In  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  army,  it  was  found  that 
out  of  every  thousand  applicants,  nearly  six  hundred  were  under  the 
old  standard,  and  more  than  half  had  a  chest  measurement  of  less 
than  thirty-four  inches,  the  minimum  standard  of  forty  years  ago. 
It  was  found  also  that  notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  in  the 
height  standard,  the  proportion  of  persons  rejected  because  of  small 
stature  was  not  decreased. 

A  ROYAL  COMMISSION  appointed  in  1902  also  took  evidence 
in  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles  which  throws  remarkable 
light  on  the  relation  of  bad  environment  to  degeneracy.  Reporting 
its  findings  in  Scotland,  for  example,  the  commission  said  that  "it  is 
enough  that  we  find,  by  comparing  the  statistics  of  Aberdeen  and 
Edinburgh,  and  quite  as  much  by  comparing  those  of  the  better 
with  the  poorer  schools  in  Edinburgh  itself,  evidence,  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  the  population  as  a  whole,  there  exists  in  Scot- 
land an  undeniable  degeneration  of  individuals  of  the  classes  where 
food  and  environment  are  defective,  which  calls  for  attention  and 
amelioration  in  obvious  ways,  one  of  which  is  a  well-regulated  system 
of  physical  training." 

Commenting  upon  this  report,  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruit- 
ing states  that  "the  one  subject  which  causes  anxiety  in  the  future, 
as  regards  recruiting,  is  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  physique  of 
the  working  classes,  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  recruits  must  always 
be  drawn." 

THIS  ANXIETY  IS  NOT  TO  BE  WONDERED  AT  when 
we  recall  that  the  British  army,  as  in  the  case  of  every  modern 
army,  must  recruit  itself  for  the  greater  part  from  the  lower  classes  of 
the  population,  the  classes  in  which  deterioration  is  found  more 
actively  at  work.  This  is  reflected  in  the  lowering  of  the  height 
standard.  For  admission  in  the  British  army  in  1845  the  standard  was 
five  feet  six  inches.  By  1883  the  standard  had  been  lowered  to  five 
feet  three  inches,  and  by  1900  to  five  feet.  In  the  year  1901  out  of 
every  one  thousand  soldiers  593.4  were  under  the  old  standard  of 
five  feet  six  inches,  while  51 1.8  were  under  the  chest  measurement 
of  thirty- four  inches,  the  standard  in  1883.  Again,  a  change  appears 
in  the  weight.  In  1871,  159.4  per  thousand  were  under  120 
pounds  in  weight,  whereas  thirty  years  later  the  proportion  had  in- 
creased to  325  per  thousand. 
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WITHIN  THE  PAST  FEW  MONTH  Doctor  Tredgold,  an 
English  authority  of  high  repute,  and  well  known  for  his  studies 
in  eugenics,  has  contributed  an  article  to  the  Quarterly  Review  in 
which  he  presents  most  conclusive  evidence  of  a  "distinct  decline  in 
the  vitality  of  the  English  people  and  to  growing  sickliness."  Doctor 
Tredgold  calls  attention  to  a  fact  that  has  apparently  been  generally 
ignored  by  sanitarians,  that  average  longevity  is  not  a  correct  measure 
of  race  vigor.  Says  Tredgold:  "It  would  be  extremely  fallacious  to 
conclude  that  a  diminished  death-rate  is  any  indication  of  an  in- 
creased power  of  resistance  to  disease  and  an  improvement  in  the 
inherent  vitality  of  a  race." 

Statistics  gathered  by  Doctor  Tredgold  from  various  friendly 
societies,  aggregating  a  membership  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half, 
demonstrate  that  notwithstanding  the  great  advance  in  the  prevention 
of  disease  through  public  sanitation  and  improvements  in  therapeutics 
the  average  amount  of  sickness  at  all  ages  has  steadily  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century. 

n  OCTOR  TREDGOLD  also  shows  that  the  decline  of  the  death 
rate  in  England  has  been  confined  to  ages  under  fifty.  Ritten- 
house,  Fish  and  others  who  have  made  studies  of  this  subject  in  our 
own  country,  have  shown  that  within  the  past  thirty  years  there 
has  been  a  very  pronounced  decrease  in  the  life  expectancy  of  men 
over  forty  to  forty-five  years  of  age. 


THE  REPORTS  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  is  a  mine 
of  most  interest  and  valuable  information  on  this  subject.  They 
show  that  the  notable  increase  in  the  average  longevity  which  has 
occurred  within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  is  solely  the  result  of 
the  suppression  of  acute  maladies  in  infants  and  adults.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  along  with  the  decrease  in  acute 
maladies  of  various  sorts  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
mortality  rate  of  most  chronic  maladies. 


THE  MORTALITY  RATE  from  Bright's  disease  in  the  United 
States,  for  example,  has  decreased  131  per  cent  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  as  shown  by  Rittenhouse.  The  mortality  rate  from 
diabetes,  in  spite  of  great  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease, has  in  the  last  dozen  years  increased  fifty  per  cent.  The 
mortality  from  appendicitis  and  acute  maladies  chiefly  dependent  upon 
chronic  infection  of  the  colon,  in  spite  of  the  great  number  saved 
by  surgical  intervention  has  increased  more  than  twenty  per  cent  in 
a  dozen  years.  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  the  able  expert  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Company,  has  shown  that  the  mortality  from  chronic 
disease  in  general  has  doubled  within  thirty  years. 
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■"THESE  conditions,  with  this  other  fact  that  they  are  not  confined 
*  to  any  one  country,  but  are  to  be  met  with  among  all  civilized 
people,  constitute  a  powerful  arraignment  of  modern  civilization. 
Most  elaborate  public  health  services  have  been  put  at  work,  but 
thus  far  they  have  utterly  failed  to  prevent  race  degeneracy;  indeed, 
they  have  actually  accelerated  the  rate  of  decay.  Acute  maladies  and 
adverse  conditions  of  life  are  a  natural  means  of  weeding  out  weak- 
lings and  securing  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Public  health  work, 
through  quarantine,  protection  of  water  supplies,  and  improving  the 
general  environment  of  human  life,  has  in  a  large  measure  set  aside 
this  great  biological  law.  It  is  no  longer  the  fittest  alone  that  sur- 
vive, but  also  the  feeble  individuals  who  are  afforded  sufficient  pro- 
tection. The  preservation  of  these  weak  and  unfit  individuals  in- 
creases the  average  death  age  rate,  but  at  the  same  time  decreases  the 
average  stamina  of  the  race.  Through  heredity,  weak  strains  are 
established  which  must  corrupt  and  depreciate  the  stronger  ones  more 
and  more  from  one  generation  to  another. 

THE  TROUBLE  IS  that  present  conditions  of  living  take  men 
and  women  out  of  harmony  with  the  great  biologic  laws  which 
govern  human  life,  laws  which  impose  penalties  for  the  vicious  habits 
of  eating,  faulty  dress,  indoor  living,  and  bad  conditions  of  work  and 
employment.  What  we  need  is  a  change  in  the  manner  of  living  that 
will  bring  the  individual  back  into  closer  touch  with  Nature  and 
natural  ways  of  doing  things.  For  if  race  degeneracy  is  to  be  ar- 
rested, it  will  be  accomplished  only  by  the  development  of  a  better 
type  of  man,  a  tougher,  more  enduring  machine  more  capable  of 
wrestling  successfully  with  the  problems  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  of  the  greater  and  more  strenuous  centuries  to  come.  And  the 
means  of  accomplishing  this  is  not  by  flouting  the  great  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  universe,  but  by  conforming  our  conduct  to  them. 


Some  Good  Health  Spice 


"That,"  said  the  physician,  as  he  examined  the  lump  on  the 
man's  neck,  "is  the  remains  of  an  old  boil  that  started  to  come  and 
then  became  encysted  there." 

"Well,"  said  the  unlettered  patient,  "it  sure  has  encysted  on 
stayin'  there." — Chicago  Evening  Post. 


"Good  morning,  Mrs.  McCarty!"  said  Mrs.  Ryan,  as  the 
friends  met  at  the  market.    "How's  all  the  folks  getting  along?" 
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"They  be  all  doin'  well,"  replied  Mrs.  McCarty,  "except  my 
old  man.  He's  been  enjoyin'  poor  health  for  some  time,  but  this 
mornin'  he  complained  of  feelin'  better." — Exchange. 


Country  Doctor  (superintendent  at  Sunday-school) — Now, 
children,  who  can  tell  me  what  we  must  do  in  order  to  get  to 
heaven  ? 

Bright  Boy — We  must  die. 

Country  Doctor — Quite  right,  but  what  must  we  do  before 
we  die? 

Bright  Boy — Get  sick  and  send  for  you. — Boston  Transcript. 


The  trip  was  very  rough  and  poor  Smith  lay  in  a  chair,  moaning 
and  groaning  with  each  rise  of  the  ship.  Little  Alfred  Smith  per- 
sisted in  annoying  Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  having  her  individual 
difficulties. 

"George,"  she  said,  "speak  to  Alfred,  please." 
"Hello,  Alfred,"  said  Smith. — Exchange. 


Some  time  ago  the  keeper  of  a  museum  was  engaged  in  placing 
some  new  curios  that  had  just  arrived  from  Egypt,  when  he  noticed  a 
perplexed  look  on  the  face  of  his  attendant. 

"What's  the  matter,  Smith?    Anything  you  don't  understand?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Smith.  "Here  is  a  papyrus  on  which  the  char- 
acters are  so  badly  traced  that  they  are  indecipherable.  How  shall  I 
class  it?" 

"Let  me  see,"  returned  the  keeper,  examining  the  curio.  "Just 
call  it  a  doctor's  prescription  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh." — Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 


The  pastor  of  a  well-known  Boston  church  was  calling  a  short 
while  ago  on  a  dear  old  lady,  one  of  the  "pillars"  of  the  church  to 
which  they  both  belonged.  Looking  upon  her  sweet,  motherly  face, 
which  bore  few  tokens  of  her  ninety-three  years  of  earthly  pilgrimage, 
he  was  moved  to  ask  her:  "My  dear  Mrs.  Adams,  what  has  been 
the  chief  source  of  your  wonderful  strength  and  sustenance  during 
all  these  years?  What  do  you  consider  has  been  the  real  basis  of 
your  extraordinary  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and  has  been  to  you  an 
unfailing  comfort  through  joys  and  sorrows?" 

The  good  pastor  waited  with  unusual  eagerness  for  the  old  lady's 
reply,  which  she  gave,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  while  her  kindly 
old  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears. 

"Victuals,"  she  answered,  briefly. — Harper's  Magazine. 
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The  Race  Betterment  Foundation 

With  half  the  human  race  engaged  in  the  bloodiest  war  of  all 
time,  the  world  has  before  it  a  most  striking  example  of  the  need  of 
race  betterment,  and  of  the  imminent  danger  of  race  deterioration. 
The  contending  armies,  which  are  composed  of  the  very  best  men  of 
their  respective  nations,  are  killing  off  one  another  at  a  rate  never 
before  equalled  in  the  most  destructive  wars  known  to  history.  Eng- 
land confesses  to  a  loss  of  57,000  of  her  finest  youth — killed  or 
maimed.  France,  with  her  greater  army,  must  have  lost  five  times 
as  many,  or  250,000.  Russia's  loss  has  probably  been  equal  to  both, 
and  Germany's  500,000:  already  a  total  of  1,000,000  or  more. 

The  loss  to  the  world  is  not  measured  by  these  figures,  enormous 
as  they  are.  The  greater  loss,  one  which  must  extend  to  all  succeed- 
ing generations  and  with  ever  increasing  proportions,  is  the  cutting  off 
of  these  lines  of  vigorous,  healthy  human  stock,  an  absolutely  ap- 
palling and  irreparable  loss. 

That  war  is  a  most  active  factor  in  race  degeneracy,  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan  has  ably  pointed  out.  The  European  war  is  killing  off, 
not  sick  men  or  weaklings,  which  are  the  chief  victims  of  epidemic 
and  endemic  scourges,  but  the  finest  and  healthiest,  the  fittest  for 
propagating  the  race. 

The  war  in  Europe  has  already  dealt  a  staggering  blow  to  the 
race,  and  inflicted  an  injury  that  centuries  cannot  heal.  More  than 
ever,  efforts  toward  race  betterment  are  needed — are,  indeed,  im- 
perative. Every  possible  agency  tending  toward  race  improvement, 
and  every  feasible  measure  looking  toward  the  suppression  of  de- 
generative forces,  must  be  set  in  operation  and  earnestly  promoted. 

Copyright,  1914,  by  The  Good  Health  Publishing  Company. 
Entered  at  the  Battle  Creek  Post-Office  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter. 
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The  race  betterment  movement  which  was  inaugurated  at  Battle 
Creek  last  January  aims  to  coordinate  and  unify  so  far  as  possible 
all  the  forces  which  are  working  for  the  physical  upbuilding  of  men 
and  the  development  of  a  new  race  of  human  thoroughbreds.  This 
work  is  now  in  progress.  Euthenics,  the  science  of  physiologic  living, 
and  eugenics,  the  science  of  physiologic  breeding,  are  the  compre- 
hensive and  complementary  methods  by  which  the  betterment  of  the 
race  may  be  attained. 

The  carrying  forward  of  this  great  work  has  now  been  under- 
taken by  the  Race  Betterment  Foundation.  This  organization,  with 
an  endowment  of  about  $300,000,  will  make  its  influence  felt  more  and 
more  from  year  to  year.  The  trustees  are,  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.D., 
C.  E.  Stewart,  M.D.,  W.  H.  Riley,  M.D.,  M.  W.  Wentworth, 
E.  L.  Eggleston,  M.D.,  B.  N.  Colver,  M.D.,  W.  F.  Martin,  M.D., 
George  C.  Tenney,  R.  H.  Harris,  M.D.,  and  M.  A.  Morten- 
sen,  M.D.  The  trustees  will  be  assisted  in  carrying  forward  the 
great  work  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Advisory  Board,  made  up  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  well  known  men  eminent  in  various  professions 
and  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  work.  At  present  this  Advisory 
Board  consists  of  the  following  distinguished  persons:  Professor 
Irving  Fisher,  head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  at  Yale 
University;  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  formerly  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  Ireland;  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  Pastor  of  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn ;  Dean  Walter  Taylor  Sumner,  of  Chicago ;  Judge  T.  P. 
Wilson,  of  Minneapolis;  Bishop  John  W.  Hamilton,  of  Boston; 
Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  well  known  philanthropist. 


Coffee  Sophistry 

A  certain  eastern  physician,  who  appears  to  have  chosen  for  his 
literary  avocation  the  function  of  special  pleader  for  popular  foibles, 
in  a  recent  article  commends  strong  coffee  as  a  beverage,  asserting  that 
coffee  puts  "both  vigor  and  valor  into  a  healthy  man's  muscles." 
Unfortunately  for  the  Doctor,  the  facts  do  not  at  all  agree  with 
his  assertion.  In  backing  up  his  statements,  he  quotes  Professor 
Hollingsworth,  of  Columbia  University,  who  claims  to  have  proved 
that  "one  grain  of  coffee  increases  the  power  of  exertion." 

Professor  Hollingsworth's  experiments  do  not  justify  this  assertion 
as  a  general  proposition,  and  much  less  do  his  observations  justify 
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the  assertion  of  this  medical  writer  that  "the  endurance  of  the  in- 
dividual shows  a  pronounced  excellence  for  an  hour  or  two  after  a 
strong  cup  of  coffee  is  taken." 

The  observations  of  Doctor  Hollingsworth,  if  they  prove  anything 
at  all,  prove  that  a  strong  cup  of  coffee  acts  like  a  poison.  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wiley  some  years  ago  showed  by  actual  analysis  of  coffee  as  used  that 
a  weak  cup  of  coffee  contains  two  grains  of  caffein,  while  a  cup  of 
"good"  coffee,  such  as  is  served  at  a  first-class  hotel,  contains  four 
grains  of  caffein. 

This  writer  admits  that  if  "more  than  a  grain  and  a  half 
of  caffein  are  swallowed,  bedlam  breaks  loose  in  the  muscles. 
Tremblings  occur  and  nervous  symptoms  which  tend  toward  in- 
sanity." Thus  he  himself  demonstrates  that  a  single  cup  of  coffee 
is  harmful  and  dangerous,  and  that  two  cups  or  more  are  extremely 
hazardous.  The  Doctor  says,  in  fact,  that  "to  all  an  excessive 
amount  is  poisonous  in  the  extreme." 

If  these  admissions  by  the  Doctor  are  true,  certainly  as  a  physi- 
cian he  ought  to  be  the  last  of  all  men  to  recommend  the  habitual 
use  of  coffee  by  the  public,  since  a  single  ordinary  weak  cup  of  coffee 
contains  more  caffein  than  can  be  taken  without  producing  poisonous 
effects. 


Whitewashing  the  Oyster 

The  oyster  has  been  so  much  and  so  often  discredited  within  the 
last  few  years  that  this  slimy  industry  is  threatened  with  symptoms 
of  a  decline.  Those  interested  in  the  oyster  business  are  showing 
evident  symptoms  of  uneasiness  about  their  dividends.  Several  articles 
have  recently  appeared  in  the  public  prints  in  defence  of  the  bivalve, 
inspired,  one  easily  imagines,  by  those  who  are  financially  interested. 
Attempts  to  whitewash  or  sugar-coat  the  slimy  little  beast  and  make 
him  less  unpalatable  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  take 
care  to  avoid  the  use  of  oysters  from  sewage-infected  waters  to  escape 
the  danger  of  typhoid  fever  infection.  This  is  true,  of  course ;  yet  how 
can  one  be  certain  about  the  nativity  of  any  given  oyster.  When 
served  on  a  hotel  or  restaurant  table  the  oyster  is  not  labeled  or 
branded,  and  certainly  nobody  but  a  rare  expert  could  tell  by  the 
oyster's  physiognomy  where  he  was  born  or  in  what  sort  of  an  en- 
vironment he  grew  up. 

The  Oyster's  Diet  Is  Not  a  Dainty  One 

The  fact  is  the  oyster  is  naturally  a  very  dirty  sort  of  a  creature 
and  fairly  revels  in  impurities.  Slime,  ooze,  and  gruesome  residues  of 
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every  sort  of  filth  imaginable  that  covers  the  ocean  bottom  near  shore, 
and  especially  about  the  mouths  of  rivers,  is  the  banquet  of  the  bi- 
valve. Dead  and  putrescent  fish,  rotting  seaweed  and  other  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  and  the  innumerable  millions  of  germs  which  swarm 
in  the  ocean  slime  are  tid-bits  for  the  oyster  and  his  kind.  The  oyster 
is  prepared  to  deal  with  this  sort  of  material  because  he  is  designed  by 
Nature  to  be  a  scavenger.  We  say  "he,"  although  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  oyster  is  both  male  and  female.  It  is,  biologically,  a  herma- 
phrodite. 

The  oyster  has  no  brain  to  speak  of,  but  possesses  an  enormous 
liver,  or  rather  liver  and  kidney  combined,  which  constitutes  the  big 
purple  mass  in  the  oyster's  body.  The  oyster  is  a  sort  of  live 
rendering  establishment,  which  gathers  in  all  sorts  of  dead  things 
and  converts  them  into  an  inferior  sort  of  living  tissue,  which  some 
people  roll  beneath  their  tongues  as  a  dainty  morsel.  Anyone  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  observe  a  live  oyster  through  a  microscope  will 
lose  his  appetite  for  oysters,  on  the  half  shell  at  least.  The  oyster  is 
completely  covered  with  germs  of  the  same  sort  that  are  found  in 
sewers,  in  the  rotting  body  of  a  dead  rat  or  any  other  sort  of  putres- 
cent matter.  The  oyster's  stomach  and  intestines  swarm  with  the 
same  kind  of  germs.  A  drop  of  oyster  juice  is  fairly  alive  with 
putrefactive  germs,  which  may  be  seen  wriggling  in  all  directions. 

What  is  Oyster  Juice? 

By  the  way,  did  the  reader  ever  stop  to  consider  the  nature  of 
oyster  juice?  Where  does  the  juice  come  from,  anyway?  Lift  a 
dozen  oysters  out  of  the  water  and  leave  them  shut  up  in  their  shells 
over  night.  In  the  morning  the  juice  that  has  accumulated  will 
represent  simply  the  waste  matters  which  have  been  excreted  over 
night.  The  oyster's  liver,  kidneys  and  bowels  continue  active  as  long 
as  it  is  alive.  This  is  the  source  of  the  oyster  juice  for  which  many 
people  have  a  liking.  Some  time  ago  the  scientists  reported  finding  a 
very  much  degraded  Asiatic  tribe  of  people  who  ate  as  a  delicacy  the 
feces  of  birds.  The  mere  thought  of  such  a  practice  is  nauseating,  yet 
the  feces  of  a  grain-eating  bird  must  be  far  less  repulsive  than  the 
bowel  and  kidney  discharges  of  a  filth-eating  oyster.  Of  course, 
when  one  swallows  a  live  oyster  he  engulfs  the  whole  thing — brains, 
stomach,  big  and  little  intestines,  kidneys,  liver,  feces,  urine,  male 
and  female  sex  machinery — everything  except  the  shell.  Even  the 
eater  of  bird's  dung  might  well  be  appalled  at  such  a  dose. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  custom  can  blind  and  paralyze  our  senses 
so  as  to  lead  us  into  the  commission  of  acts  so  loathsome  and  un- 
natural. The  oyster  has  been  a  scavenger  from  the  remotest  ages, 
but  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  man  has  become  a 
scavenger  of  scavengers  by  adding  the  oyster  to  his  bill-of-fare. 
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How  to  Get  to  Sleep 

By  W.  H.  RILEY,  M.  D. 

Sleeplessness  will  have  fewer  horrors  for  us  if  we  remember  that 
after  all  it  is  not  a  disease,  but  a  symptom.  It  sometimes  becomes  so 
troublesome  that  we  give  it  the  name  of  "insomnia"  and  call  it  a 
disease — and  in  extreme  cases,  indeed,  it  must  be  treated  as  such.  It 
is  not  a  disease,  however,  but  merely  indicates  a  condition  in  which  the 
system  demands  more  rest  than  it  is  getting. 

Why  Mental  Workers  Do  Not  Go  to  Sleep  Quickly 

Fortunately  the  causes  of  sleeplessness  are  clearly  defined  in  most 
cases.  Prominent  among  these  are  sedentary  habits.  Brain  workers 
do  not  sleep  as  well  as  people  who  use  their  muscles.  This  is  be- 
cause mental  work  sends  a  great  deal  of  blood  to  the  brain,  which 
tends  to  produce  in  the  brain  a  congestion,  or  at  least  a  hyperemia, 
or  excess  of  blood.  Muscular  work,  however,  takes  the  blood  to  the 
muscles,  and  not  to  the  brain,  so  that  the  laboring  man  has  no  trouble 
in  getting  to  sleep. 

Forget  Your  Troubles 

Associated  very  often  with  sedentary  life  are  worry,  anxiety, 
mental  uneasiness  of  various  kinds.  These,  together  with  any  of  the 
passions — such  as  hatred,  sudden  anger,  and  a  brooding  desire  for 
revenge — these  states  of  mind  are  all  active  causes  of  sleeplessness. 
Diet  also  plays  a  very  important  part.  Highly  seasoned  dishes  and 
excessive  quantities  of  food  disturb  sleep  and  make  it  unrestful.  This 
statement  also  applies  to  tea  and  coffee,  especially  if  they  are  used 
at  the  mid-day  meal  or  in  the  evening.  Tea  and  coffee  disturb  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  vital  organs.  The  writer, 
indeed,  has  observed  cases  of  insomnia  that  were  entirely  relieved 
when  tea  and  coffee  were  discontinued. 

Insomnia  Poisons 

Tobacco  produces  the  same  effects  as  do  tea  and  coffee.  There 
is  nicotin  enough  in  a  cigar  to  kill  a  good-sized  cat.  One  can  in- 
ject a  few  drops  of  water  containing  a  small  amount  of  nicotin 
under  the  skin  of  a  frog  and  the  animal  dies  at  once.  The  writer 
has  performed  the  experiment  many  times  while  talking  to 
scientific  audiences,  and  invariably  the  frog  dies  almost  immediately. 
A  man  in  smoking  his  cigar  does  not  get  in  his  blood  all  the  nicotin 
that  there  is  in  the  cigar.  If  he  did,  it  would  undoubtedly  do  serious 
harm;  but  as  it  is  he  gets  enough  nicotin  to  disturb  all  the 
functions  of  the  body,  making  him  irritable  and,  if  the  habit  is  ex- 
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cessive,  possibly  to  produce  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerve.  And  if  it 
will  do  that  to  the  optic  nerve,  it  certainly  produces  a  very  baneful 
effect  upon  the  other  nerve  tissues  of  the  body. 

Alcohol,  in  spite  of  a  common  belief  to  the  contrary,  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  insomnia.  Physicians  have  even  prescribed  alcoholic 
liquors  for  insomnia  patients.  The  doctor  may  tell  the  patient  to 
take  a  glass  of  beer  at  night  before  retiring — and  a  glass  of  beer  may 
really  put  him  to  sleep,  but  a  few  nights  later  the  patient  will  find 
himself  obliged  to  take  two  glasses  of  beer  to  secure  the  desired 
results,  and  later  on  three  or  even  more  glasses.  By  this  time  he  has 
a  well  established  alcohol  habit,  so  that  nothing  short  of  whiskey  will 
secure  sleep.  His  nervous  system  now  is  on  the  road  to  ruin;  in- 
somnia has  become  chronic,  and  the  condition  of  that  man  is  worse 
than  before  beer  was  prescribed. 

Drugs  Taken  to  Produce  Sleep  Produce 
Sleeplessness  Instead 

Precisely  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  case  of  drugs.  When 
people  acquire  the  habit  of  taking  drugs  to  produce  sleep  it  is  not 
long  before  they  have  "drug  insomnia."  Bromids,  chloral,  trianol. 
sulfanol — these  substances  produce  sleep  readily  enough  at  first,  but 
gradually  the  dose  must  be  increased,  until  the  drug  habit  not  only 
has  become  firmly  fixed,  but  insomnia  has  become  chronic. 

Sleeplessness  is  also  frequently  caused  by  disease.  Most  often  it 
is  associated  with  nervous  exhaustion  or  neurasthenia,  and  with  hard- 
ening of  the  arteries — a  condition  in  which  the  brain  is  not  properly 
nourished.  For  the  same  reason  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  may 
interfere  with  sleep.  All  disorders  of  the  digestive  tract  figure  promi- 
nently in  insomnia.  This  includes  not  only  indigestion,  but  constipa- 
tion, a  condition  in  which  enormous  quantities  of  poisons  are  produced 
in  the  colon,  only  to  be  taken  into  the  general  circulation  and  carried 
to  all  parts  of  the  system.  Likewise  chronic  rheumatism,  in  which 
poisonous  substances  are  retained  in  the  body,  may  cause  sleepless- 
ness. 

Heredity  a  Frequent  Cause 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  in  view  of  the  widespread  interest 
that  is  being  taken  today  in  eugenics,  that  heredity  and  insomnia 
may  be  closely  associated.  We  all  inherit  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
the  good  and  bad  of  our  fathers  and  our  mothers.  In  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  this  element  of  heredity  is  especially  active — certainly 
it  is  more  conspicuous  than  in  other  diseases — although  we  see  it  also 
in  diseases  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Insomnia  is  also  associated  with  old  age,  chiefly  because  with 
the  passing  of  years  the  arteries  in  the  brain  become  hard,  as  the 
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result  of  which  the  brain  does  not  get  its  full  measure  of  nourish- 
ment. Irregular  sleeping  habits  also  play  their  part,  especially  the 
habit  of  retiring  at  irregular  hours.  Men  who  work  on  a  night 
shift,  for  instance,  sleep  less  soundly  than  men  who  work  during  the 
day. 

How  to  Cure  It — New  Habits 

The  problem  of  cure  resolves  itself  first  of  all  into  a  question  of 
adopting  a  complete  set  of  new  habits.  To  begin  with,  one  should 
retire  regularly  and  at  an  early  hour  that  will  assure  plenty  of 
sleep.  And  let  us  insist  on  this  point — the  importance  of  cultivating 
a  habit  of  sleeping.  Any  habit  can  be  cultivated  to  a  point  where  it 
becomes  very  valuable  to  us,  if  it  is  a  good  habit.  The  habit  of  sleep 
is  not  an  exception,  and  should  be  cultivated  by  regular  retiring  hours 
and  by  spending  an  adequate  amount  of  time  in  bed. 

The  amount  of  sleep  which  one  needs  varies  with  the  individual. 
In  early  life  the  child  should  have  twelve  to  sixteen  hours,  because 
it  is  during  his  sleep  that  he  grows,  not  during  the  waking  hours 
when  he  is  intensely  active.  The  healthy,  normal  adult  needs  at  least 
eight  hours.  People  in  old  age,  however,  require  less  sleep  than 
people  in  earlier  life. 

What  and  When  to  Eat 

One  should  correct,  too,  bad  habits  of  eating.  Highly  seasoned 
food  should  be  absolutely  discarded,  as  also  pepper  and  other  condi- 
ments, tea,  coffee,  tobacco  and  alcohol  in  every  form.  The  tremendous 
relief  that  has  followed  the  discarding  of  all  these  substances  in 
hundreds  of  cases  that  have  come  under  the  writer's  care  has  been 
so  striking  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  important  part 
which  they  play  in  sleeplessness.  It  is  well,  too,  that  meals  should  be 
regular,  and  that  they  contain  no  more  nourishment  than  the  system 
actually  needs. 

Special  care  should  be  given  to  the  sleeping  room.  In  the  first 
place,  have  it  as  quiet  as  possible,  away  from  light.  Ventilation  is,  of 
course,  essential.  Where  a  sleeping  porch  is  available  this  is  to  be 
recommended,  especially  if  it  is  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
shade  against  the  early  morning  light.  Where  a  sleeping  porch  or 
other  outdoor  room  is  not  possible,  however,  one  must  make  the  best 
of  an  ordinary  bedroom  by  leaving  the  windows  up,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, in  winter  having  a  warm  room  nearby  in  which  one  can  dress  and 
undress.  The  patient  in  winter  should  take  especial  pains  to  see  that 
his  feet  are  warm  when  he  goes  to  bed.  When  the  feet  are  cold  the 
brain  becomes  congested,  with  the  result  that  the  patient  lies  sleepless 
in  the  early  part  of  the  night. 
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How  to  Take  a  Warm  and  a  Neutral  Bath 

A  warm  bath,  at  a  temperature  of  from  98 °  to  ioo°  F.,  taken 
just  before  retiring,  is  of  great  assistance.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  temperature  does  not  run  higher  than  the  point  named,  a  hot 
bath  having  the  very  opposite  effect  of  stimulating  the  nerves  to  a 
point  where  sleep  is  impossible.  While  in  the  bath  the  head  should 
be  kept  cold  by  means  of  a  towel  wrung  out  frequently  in  cold  water. 
The  duration  of  the  bath  should  be  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an 
hour.   At  its  close  one  should  get  immediately  into  bed. 

In  some  cases  the  neutral  bath  (920  to  960  F.),  lasting  from 
twenty  minutes  to  one  hour,  serves  better  than  the  warm  bath.  In 
this  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  approximately  that  of  the  skin. 
Below  the  point  named,  however,  the  temperature  should  not  go, 
since  a  cold  bath  has  the  same  effect  as  a  hot  bath,  stimulating  the 
nervous  system  and  preventing  sleep. 

The  Hot  Hip-and-Leg  Pack 

The  hot  blanket  pack  about  the  hips  and  legs  may  also  be  used 
to  advantage.  In  giving  this  treatment  it  is  usually  best  to  keep  the 
patient  in  his  own  bed,  so  that  after  the  pack  he  can  go  to  sleep 
without  being  disturbed  or  excited  by  moving  from  one  room  to  an- 
other. The  first  step  is  to  spread  out  upon  the  bed  a  dry  blanket; 
upon  this  place  a  woolen  blanket  that  has  been  wrung  out  of  water  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne  by  the  naked  hands,  and  upon  this  in  turn  another 
dry  blanket.  Then  have  the  patient  lie  down  upon  the  blankets  and 
snugly  wrap  the  blankets  about  the  hips  and  legs.  A  rubber  bag 
containing  hot  water  should  also  be  placed  at  the  feet. 

Before  giving  this  treatment  it  is  well  to  make  certain  that  the 
bowels  have  moved.  For  this  purpose  an  enema  of  a  temperature 
of  from  98  to  100°  F.  may  be  given.  Also  the  patient  should  drink 
two  glasses  of  hot  water  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  and 
remain  in  the  pack  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  or  until  a  gentle 
or  moderate  perspiration  is  produced.  The  head  should  be  kept 
cool  during  the  pack  by  means  of  towels  wrung  out  of  cold  water. 
On  removing  the  patient  from  the  pack  sponge  him  off  gently  with  a 
towel  rub,  making  certain  that  the  body  is  thoroughly  dried.  The 
patient  is  then  ready  to  go  to  sleep  without  further  disturbance. 

Constant  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  general  health.  An  out- 
door life  is  to  be  recommended.  One  should  spend  several  hours  a 
day  in  the  fresh  air,  burning  up  the  poisons  that  have  accumulated  in 
the  system  by  improper  habits  of  eating  and  by  an  indoor  manner  of 
living.  If  mental  work  must  be  done  it  should  be  performed  if  possi- 
ble in  the  early  hours  of  the  day,  the  afternoon  and  evening  being 
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spent  in  a  way  that  does  not  task  the  mind.  The  playing  of  light 
games,  or  some  form  of  amusement  that  does  not  arouse  the  feelings 
in  any  way,  is  beneficial. 

And  Take  Plenty  of  Rest 

A  short  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  always  advantageous. 
This,  together  with  the  eight  or  more  hours  of  sleep  that  the  system 
requires,  might  seem  to  encroach  upon  the  hours  that  we  keep  open 
for  work.  A  young  man  may  be  ambitious  and  desirous  of  acquiring 
an  education ;  an  older  man  may  be  ambitious  to  make  money,  while  a 
woman  may  have  social  ambitions.  These  ambitions  are  laudable  in 
their  place,  but  to  achieve  them  we  must  not  attempt  to  rob  Nature 
of  her  rest,  for  sooner  or  later  she  will  demand  a  settlement.  And 
after  all,  one  does  better  work,  and  in  the  long  run  more  work,  by 
giving  Nature  the  amount  of  sleep  that  she  demands.  One  does  not 
work  so  intensely,  perhaps,  but  one  works  more  soundly  and  for 
longer  years. 


The  Walk  Home  Club 

Chicago  has  the  newest  idea  in  athletic  clubs.  It  has  no  ex- 
pensive club  rooms  to  maintain;  no  elaborate  organization  to  keep 
up ;  no  uniforms  for  its  members  to  buy.  It  is  a  "Walk  Home  Club," 
and  its  members  are  bankers,  brokers,  merchants,  bookkeepers,  steno- 
graphers, office  boys — anyone  who  works  down  town  during  the  day 
and  elects  to  boj^cott  motor,  taxi,  or  street-car  at  night. 

Mr.  Martin  A.  Delaney,  who  has  been  active  in  getting  the 
movement  started,  says  of  the  way  in  which  the  idea  is  catching  on: 
"Men  who  have  ridden  on  street  cars  and  elevated  trains  every  night 
for  years  have  besieged  me  with  applications  to  join  this  'Walk  Home 
Club.' 

"Perhaps  it  is  not  such  a  little  thing  after  all  to  remind  men  that 
they  have  legs  as  well  as  brains.  Most  of  them  seem  rather  proud 
of  the  fact.  I  thought  the  difficulty  would  be  to  persuade  them  to 
walk  home.   Why,  you  couldn't  keep  them  from  it  now. 

"My  telephone  has  been  ringing  every  minute  or  so  with  calls 
from  men  who  are  tickled  to  death  with  the  idea.  I  have  read  letter 
after  letter  thanking  me — yes,  actually  thanking  me  for  suggesting 
that  they  can  get  home  some  other  way  than  being  hauled  there  like 
a  bag  of  beans." 

One  of  these  letters  was  from  no  less  prominent  a  figure  than 
Congressman  Fred  A.  Britten,  who  wrote,  "Your  suggestion  is  the 
best  IVe  heard  for  a  long  time.  I'd  rather  walk  home  than  ride, 
I'm  on  like  a  duck," 
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"It  was  actually  like  working  a  miracle  to  turn  loose  this  simple 
suggestion  to  Chicago,"  says  Mr.  Delaney.  "You  would  have  thought 
that  these  men  were  paralytics  just  recovering  the  use  of  their 
limbs.    The  trouble  was  they  had  forgotten  all  about  them." 

This  new  Chicago  idea  deserves  to  be  adopted  in  every  com- 
munity in  America  where  people  are  in  the  habit  of  riding  home 
from  indoor  work.  And  the  movement  should  be  extended  to  in- 
clude walking  to  work.  It  can  easily  be  done  in  most  cases  if  one 
rises  a  half  hour  earlier;  and  if  the  distance  is  too  great,  one  can 
walk  part  way — as  far  as  time  permits.  One  should  be  careful  to  start 
early  enough  so  that  he  can  do  a  smart  pace  without  at  the  same  time 
feeling  hurried. 


Now  It's  a  Hygienic  Sausage 

The  Javanese  eat  a  sausage  that  is  thoroughly  up-to-date — from 
the  standpoint  of  the  hygienist,  at  any  rate.  It  is  absolutely  free 
from  dog,  cow,  pig,  horse  or  other  animal  that  is  popularly  supposed 
to  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  common  sausage.  Instead  it  is 
made  only  of  rice,  which  is  well  boiled — usually  in  water,  but  some- 
times in  milk — until  the  entire  mass  has  reached  the  proper  con- 
sistency. After  being  cooled  the  rice  is  molded  into  stick-like  lengths 
with  the  fingers.  These  are  put  in  oil-paper  cases  instead  of  the  skin 
used  in  the  regulation  sausage.  This  non-meat  sausage  is  served 
either  whole,  or  cut  up  and  eaten  along  with  other  foods. 


While  federal  and  State  authorities  are  doing  everything  in 
their  power  to  prevent  the  spread  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  we 
should  remember  that  American  herds  are  suffering  from  another 
disease  that  is  actually  causing  enormous  loss  of  life  every  year — 
bovine  tuberculosis.  Eight  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  tuberculosis  in 
this  country  can  be  traced  to  infected  dairy  herds,  according  to  Dr. 
Lawrason  Brown,  of  Saranac  Lake,  New  York.  An  official  of  the 
Chicago  Health  Department  reported  that  of  the  species  of  germs 
found  in  all  samples  of  milk  examined  by  the  Department  in  1910,  8.9 
per  cent  were  tubercle  bacilli.  And  yet  comparatively  little  is  being 
done  to  stamp  out  the  disease — certainly  no  great  stockyards  have  been 
closed ;  half  a  dozen  of  the  greatest  states  in  hte  Union  have  not  been 
placed  under  federal  quarantine ;  there  has  not  been  a  scramble  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  to  wipe  out  bovine  tuberculosis.  This  activity  in 
the  case  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  right — but  can't  we  get  some 
of  the  same  zeal  back  of  a  campaign  for  the  suppression  of  tuber- 
culosis in  cows  and  human  beings? 
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Getting  Fresh  Air  to  Baby  in  Winter 

By  MRS.  E.  E.  KELLOGG 

One-third  of  life  is  spent  in  sleep.  The  conditions  under  which 
this  time  is  spent  has  an  important  bearing  upon  individual  health. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  growing  child.  During  sleep 
growth  and  repair  of  the  body  chiefly  take  place.  The  more  favorable 
the  sleeper's  environment,  the  more  perfectly  will  Nature  be  able  to 
do  her  work. 

Fresh  air  is  first  and  always  a  constant  necessity.  Mothers  who 
guard  the  health  of  their  little  ones  in  other  particulars  often  over- 
look this  need. 

During  his  hours  of  sleep  is  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for 
securing  the  benefits  of  fresh  outdoor  air  for  the  child,  just  as  it  is 
for  persons  of  older  growth.  No  one  can  afford  to  sleep  in  a  con- 
fined indoor  atmosphere.  At  the  very  least,  wide  open  windows  in 
the  sleeping  apartment  should  be  the  rule,  but  it  is  far  better  if  one 
can  sleep  out  upon  a  porch  or  open  air  apartment.  There  is  less 
draft,  and  less  probability  of  taking  cold  when  one  is  wholly  en- 
vironed by  a  fresh  cold  atmosphere  than  when  a  current  of  air  is 
rushing  in  through  an  apperture  at  one  side  of  the  room. 

Even  during  the  winter  season,  sleeping  out  in  the  open  air  is 
wonderfully  beneficial.  However,  one  point  needs  to  be  borne  in 
mind  when  sleeping  in  cold  air:  the  sleeper  himself  must  be  warm 
and  comfortable.  Since  it  is  fresh  air  breathing  that  is  required, 
only  the  nostrils  actually  need  exposure,  though  most  people  enjoy 
having  the  entire  face  exposed. 

It  is  best  to  get  one's  initiation  in  outdoor  sleeping  during  mild 
weather.  To  begin  in  the  summer  and  continue  into  the  cold 
season  is  the  better  way.  By  this  plan,  even  babies  can  be  easily 
accustomed  to  outdoor  sleeping.  When  the  child  is  of  an  age  not 
requiring  night  feeding,  if  he  is  a  good  sleeper,  it  is  quite  practicable 
for  him  to  sleep  in  the  open  air.  But  he  must  be  properly  pro- 
tected. 

For  cold  weather  an  ordinary  willow  clothes  basket,  carefully 
lined  and  fitted  with  a  soft  mattress,  makes  a  very  good  outdoor 
sleeping  arrangement  for  a  baby.  With  two  halves  of  barrel  hoops 
fastened  over  one  end  of  the  basket,  a  hood  of  canvas  may  be  sup- 
ported as  protection  against  strong  winds.  If  in  addition  the  basket 
be  fastened  to  a  small  truck  on  wheels  it  will  be  especially  convenient. 
It  can  be  turned  against  the  wind  at  any  angle,  and  in  case  the  child 
needs  attention  it  can  be  rolled  into  a  warm  room  in  a  moment. 
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Likewise  at  bedtime  the  baby  can  be  fitted  out  for  sleep,  put  into  a 
warm  nest,  then  wheeled  into  place  in  the  outdoor  apartment. 

Some  mothers  use  the  baby's  cab  for  outdoor  sleeping.  While 
serviceable,  it  is  not  so  roomy  as  a  basket,  and  as  the  sleeping  quarters 
are  quite  likely  to  be  on  the  second  floor,  it  is  not  so  handy. 

The  sleeper's  outfit  must  at  all  times  be  suited  to  the  weather. 
A  sleeping  bag  affords  more  protection  and  holds  body  heat  far  better 
than  any  sort  of  loose  covering.  For  the  little  ones  who  are  apt  to 
throw  their  arms  out  from  under  the  covers  it  is  particularly  es- 
sential to  have  something  that  fastens  closely  about  the  neck,  and  at 
the  same  time  covers  the  whole  body.  For  the  tiny  tots,  a  silk  lined  or 
fleeced  sweater,  warm  but  soft,  worn  over  the  night  shirt,  with  long 
hose  and  soft  leggings  with  feet  to  cover  the  limbs,  each  to  be  fastened 
to  the  napkin,  is  better  than  a  night  gown.  For  the  older  children, 
the  so-called  "Teddy  Bear"  suit — a  closely  fitting  night  suit,  with 
feet — is  just  the  thing  for  the  first  garment  of  the  sleeping  outfit. 
Making  the  opening  for  this  suit  on  the  left  hand  side  of  its  front 
rather  than  up  the  middle  of  the  back  makes  it  warmer. 

Over  these  first  garments  a  closed  kimona  of  some  soft  warm 
material,  long  enough  to  wrap  the  feet  well,  is  desirable.  Then  use  a 
single  blanket  of  wool,  doubled  lengthwise  and  placed  around  the 
child's  body,  just  under  the  arms,  the  ends  being  crossed  smoothly  at 
the  back,  brought  up  over  each  opposite  shoulder  and  pinned  securely 
at  the  front,  and  baby  is  ready  to  be  put  into  a  sleeping  bag.  This 
should  be  arranged  to  fit  closely  about  the  neck,  and  may  or  may  not 
be  buttoned  across  the  lower  end. 

Such  a  bag  may  be  made  of  light  weight  wool  blankets,  several 
thicknesses  tufted  together,  or  of  an  arrangement  of  three  bags — the 
•  outer  one  of  canvas;  inside  this  one  of  wool,  and  the  innermost  of 
soft  fleeced  material.    The  air  space  between  the  layers  adds  to  the 
warmth. 

A  hood  of  padded  silk  or  crocheted  wool,  lined  with  some  soft 
material,  to  which  may  be  attached  a  warm  shoulder  cape,  completes 
the  outfit.  The  cape  should  cover  the  shoulders,  and  to  keep  it  in 
place  it  may  be  buttoned  to  the  sleeping  bag.  If  no  bag  is  used, 
loose  elastic  loops  to  put  the  child's  arms  through  will  hold  it  in 
place. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  amount  of  night  clothing  demanded  must 
be  suited  to  the  weather.  The  child  should  not  be  bundled  until  he 
is  so  warm  he  perspires. 

It  is  wise  to  have  the  bady  take  his  day  naps  in  the  open  air.  Then 
the  watchful  mother  can  readily  determine  by  observation  just  about 
how  much  clothing  the  infant  requires  for  certain  temperatures. 
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The  thermometer  as  a  guide  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  ad- 
justment of  the  baby's  clothing  is  vastly  more  important  than  mothers 
generally  recognize.  It  is  well  to  keep  one  at  hand  in  both  day  and 
night  apartments.  Not  all  children  are  alike  as  to  physical  condition, 
and  no  definite  rules  for  temperature  can  be  laid  down.  A  careful  use 
of  the  thermometer,  however,  will  aid  in  more  readily  determining 
each  child's  special  need. 

If  open  windows  are  the  only  means  of  obtaining  fresh  air,  a 
screen  placed  around  the  crib  will  protect  from  drafts.  A  frame 
fitted  with  a  screen  of  cheese  cloth  to  fit  in  an  open  window,  allows 
the  air  to  filter  in  and  lessens  drafts  when  window  ventilation  is 
depended  upon  for  fresh  air,  either  day  or  night. 


Care  of  the  Skin  in  Cold  Weather 

While  most  people  will  find  no  special  benefit  from  bathing  the 
body  daily  with  warm  water,  yet  at  the  same  time  no  harm  will  be 
done,  providing  one  is  always  careful  to  apply  an  oil  to  the  surface. 
Perhaps  the  best  preparation  for  this  purpose  is  the  following  simple 
formula,  given  by  Dr.  L.  Duncan  Bulkley,  of  New  York  City: 
lanolin,  2  grams;  boroglycerid,  1  gram;  cold  cream,  prepared  with 
white  vaseline,  6  grams. 

Sometimes  there  will  be  a  burning,  tingling  sensation  of  the  skin 
in  cold  weather,  especially  after  bathing  in  hard  water  and  soap. 
To  relieve  this  the  above  formula  may  have  added  to  it  ten  grains  of 
menthol.  If  the  irritation  is  pronounced,  a  further  addition  may  be 
made  in  the  form  of  five  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  ounce. 


Flesh-Abstainers  Can  Fight 

Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than  the  popular  notion  that  a 
red-meat  diet  is  necessary  to  produce  fighting  ability.  Meat  makes  a 
dog  or  a  man  irritable,  but  gives  neither  courage  nor  endurance,  both 
of  which  are  essential  fighting  qualities. 

Byron  once  said  to  a  brother  poet,  who  was  cutting  a  tough 
steak  and  gritting  his  teeth,  "Doesn't  it  make  you  feel  ferocious  to  eat 
beefsteak?  When  I  eat  meat  it  wakes  the  very  devil  in  me."  But 
it  is  a  quarreling  rather  than  a  fighting  devil  that  meat  arouses. 

The  most  dreaded  fighter  of  the  African  forest  is  the  fruit-eating 
gorilla.  Not  a  lion  is  found  in  all  the  region  where  this  great  forest 
man  reigns,  untamed  and  untamable,  a  real  king  of  beasts.  When 
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brought  to  bay  the  lion  fights  because  he  is  short-winded  and  cannot 
run  away.  Every  experienced  hunter  has  borne  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  grass-eating  bison  is  a  most  courageous  fighter  with  few 
equals.  Even  a  timid  deer,  when  wounded,  may  turn  upon  its 
pursuers  with  death-dealing  fury  and  agility. 

When  the  eminent  Professor  Halliburton,  of  England,  at  a  great 
medical  meeting  declared  that  a  handful  of  beef-fed  Englishmen  were 
able  to  control  three  hundred  million  non-flesh-eaters  in  India,  an 
East  Indian  physician,  a  Brahmin  who  happened  to  be  present, 
promptly  rose  and  replied,  ''The  Hindoo  is  a  man  of  peace — not  be- 
cause he  cannot  fight,  but  because  he  does  not  want  to  fight.  Neither 
I  nor  my  forefathers  for  a  thousand  years  have  tasted  flesh.  If  any 
man  here  wishes  to  test  my  physical  powers  I  am  ready  to  meet  him. 
This  moment  I  am  the  Secretary  of  the  Athletic  Association  of 
Madras."  The  tremendous  applause  which  greeted  this  challenge 
clearly  showed  that  this  age-old  argument  of  flesh-eaters'  had  been 
fairly  and  finally  answered. 

If  meat  eating  really  does  generate  a  fighting  spirit,  this  is  a  very 
good  reason  why  it  should  be  opposed.  In  view  of  the  European 
situation,  it  would  seem  that  the  world  needs  an  antidote  for  the 
war  spirit  rather  than  a  stimulant. 


A  Flesh-Abstaining  Pugilist 

Freddie  Welsh,  the  new  lightweight  champion,  is  a  non-meat 
eater.  He  is  particularly  partial  to  peanuts,  and  his  ability  to  retain 
his  "form"  after  long  years  in  the  ring  has  been  ascribed  to  the  good 
effects  of  a  vegetarian  diet. 


The  Editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  raises  the  very  pertinent 
question  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  those  wondrous  wise  philosophers 
who  have  seen  the  Belgian  people  going  to  the  bow-wows  because 
they  were  a  race  of  non-meat  eaters.  Just  a  few  years  ago,  he  says, 
"we  had  a  visit  from  a  scientific  gentleman  who  had  spent  some  years 
studying  conditions  in  Europe.  This  man  said  that  the  Belgians  were 
becoming  a  weak,  effeminate  race — 'a  race  of  old  women'  was  the 
way  he  put  it.  This  was  due  to  diet,  he  said.  The  average  Belgian 
rarely  ate  'good  red  meat,'  but  lived  upon  vegetables,  bread,  cheese 
and  eggs  or  poultry.  Such  a  diet  would  tame  any  nation,  and  take 
the  fighting  spirit  out  of  them.  Our  friend  claimed  that  only  the 
large  meat-eating  nations  would  show  any  patriotism — 'potatoes  and 
pullets  make  a  tame  dog — not  a  fighter.'  It  looks  as  if  the  Belgians 
had  eaten  a  few  roast  bantam  roosters  along  with  their  potatoes  and 
pullets."  Until  the  present  war  the  Belgians  had  done  no  fighting 
for  a  hundred  years. 
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Why  the  Stomach  "Sour*" 

By  JOHN  HARVEY  KELLOGG,  M.D. 

A  sour  stomach  is  usually  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stomach  makes 
too  much  acid  and  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  because  the  food 
sours.  There  are  some  rare  cases,  though  they  are  really  very  rare, 
indeed,  in  which  sour  stomach  is  due  to  acid  fermentation  of  the  food. 
These  are  generally  cases  in  which  there  is  an  obstruction  of  the 
pylorus,  with  an  enormously  dilated  stomach,  so  that  food  accumulates 
and  remains  a  long  time  in  the  stomach. 

Very  often  we  hear  a  person  say:  "I  have  sour  stomach  when 
I  eat  starchy  foods;  it  must  be  the  fermentation  of  this  starchy 
food."  It  is  very  easy  to  fall  into  this  error,  because  starch  may  fer- 
ment, and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  when  one  eats  starchy 
foods  and  has  a  sour  stomach,  the  starch  has  fermented.  But  it  is  an 
error  after  all.  When  a  person  takes  a  meat  diet,  the  meat  absorbs 
the  acid  and  neutralizes  it,  just  as  soda  does;  the  acid  combines  with 
the  meat.  When  a  person  eats  freely  of  eggs  the  same  is  true.  The 
acid  combines  with  the  albumin  of  the  egg  and  produces  a  chemical 
combination  which  is  non-irritating  to  the  stomach.  But  when 
one  eats  starchy  food  the  starch  does  not  combne  with  the  acid,  and 
so  the  acid  remains  in  the  stomach  and  a  small  amount  of  acid  will 
produce  a  great  deal  of  acidity. 

About  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  Professor  Pawlow,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
in  experimenting  upon  some  dogs  performed  an  operation  that  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  observe  the  action  of  digestion.  The  Professor 
experimented  with  different  kinds  of  food  and  he  found  that  when  he 
gave  the  dog  a  meat  diet  it  produced  a  very  powerful  acid  gastric 
juice,  and  when  he  gave  the  dog  a  milk  diet  it  produced  very  little 
acid  in  the  gastric  juice.  When  he  gave  the  dog  a  bread  diet  there 
was  very  little  acidity,  but  very  high  digestive  power — a  large  amount 
of  pepsin,  but  only  about  one-quarter  as  much  acid  as  when  the  dog 
was  given  a  meat  diet.  He  further  found  that  when  he  gave  the 
dog  a  diet  of  pure  fat  there  was  no  acid  at  all.  When  he  gave  the 
dog  only  olive  oil,  for  example,  there  was  not  a  particle  of  acid 
formed. 

Another  very  curious  thing  was  observed.  When  he  gave  the 
dog  a  pint  of  water  there  was  an  outflow  of  very  acid  gastric  juice; 
but  if  he  put  into  that  pint  of  water  just  one  grain  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  then  there  was  not  a  particle  of  acid  formed. 

These  observations  revolutionized  the  practice  of  physicians  in 
dealing  with  cases  of  acid  dyspepsia.  Very  little  had  actually  been 
known  about  digestion,  but  Professor  Pawlow  gave  us  a  scientific 
foundation  on  which  to  build  dietetic  treatment.  Stomach  specialists 
all  over  the  world  have  recognized  his  work.    There  is  not  an 
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eminent  gastric  specialist  in  the  world  today  who  would  feed  his 
patients  suffering  from  hyperacidity  a  meat  diet,  as  was  formerly  done. 
Doctor  Salisbury  originated  a  system  of  diet  for  persons  suffering 
from  acidity,  in  which  meat  was  the  chief  food.  This  gave  the  patient 
comfort,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  making  him  worse,  because  the 
meat  was  exciting  the  stomach  to  make  more  and  more  acid  gastric 
juice.  After  a  while  the  patient  would  get  where  he  could  not  eat  a 
thing  but  meat.  Doctor  Salisbury  did  one  thing,  however,  that  was 
very  important.  He  required  every  one  of  his  patients  who  lived 
upon  a  meat  diet  to  drink  from  three  to  six  quarts  of  water  a  day. 
He  knew  that  if  they  did  not  drink  this  large  quantity  of  water  they 
would  die  of  Bright's  disease  from  this  enormous  over-dosing  of  pro- 
tein— and  some  of  them  did  die  and  others  got  hardening  of  the 
arteries. 

The  best  remedy  for  sour  stomach  is  not  something  that  will 
neutralize  the  acid,  for  that  gives  only  temporary  relief.  What 
must  be  done  is  to  get  down  to  the  physiologic  law  that  governs  the 
situation.  Supposing  a  man  to  have  sour  stomach  because  his  stomach 
makes  too  much  acid:  what  is  to  be  done?  Shall  we  give  him  beef- 
steak to  absorb  the  acid?  This  will  have  the  effect  merely  of 
causing  the  stomach  to  make  more  acid.  That  is  not  the  wise  thing 
to  do.  Some  soda  for  temporary  relief  would  not  be  so  bad  as  the 
beefsteak,  but  to  relieve  this  difficulty  the  cause  must  be  removed. 
The  stomach,  over-excited,  is  making  too  much  acid,  and  this  must 
be  stopped.  That  is,  the  stomach  itself  needs  to  be  reformed,  and 
this  can  be  done  only  by  a  process  of  training. 

When  the  Stomach  Makes  Too  Much  Acid 

In  the  first  place,  since  the  stomach  is  making  too  much  acid  be- 
cause it  is  irritated,  we  must  remove  the  irritation.  Possibly  the  pa- 
tient has  been  accustomed  to  mustard,  pepper,  peppersauce,  horse- 
radish, ginger,  ginger  snaps  and  various  things  that  irritate  the 
stomach.  Alcohol  will  do  it — beer,  wine  and  other  beverages  that 
contain  alcohol  will  excite  the  stomach  and  cause  it  to  make  an  excess 
of  acid,  as  also  beef  tea  and  beef  extracts  of  all  kinds.  These  things 
must  be  taken  from  the  bill-of-fare. 

The  next  thing  is  to  remove  foods  that  will  have  the  opposite  effect 
upon  the  stomach.  What  has  been  said  of  beefsteak  is  true  of  all 
protein,  so  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  a  low-protein  diet,  eggs  as  well  as 
beefsteaks  being  banned.  The  fats  and  oils  may  be  used  freely,  and 
especially  olive  oil,  which  is  the  best  of  all  the  fats  for  this  purpose. 
A  couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil  at  the  beginning  of  each  meal 
has  a  most  excellent  effect,  for  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  linings 
of  the  stomach  it  causes  the  stomach  to  secrete  less  gastric  juice — 
the  stomach  does  not  digest  fats,  so  it  pours  out  little  or  no  digestive 
juice  for  it. 
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Peel  a  ripe,  mellow  apple,  and  scrape,  reducing  the  apple  to  a  fine 
pulp.  Fold  this  into  the  stifly  beaten  egg  white,  add  the  sugar  and  a  few 
drops  of  lemon  juice.  Serve  in  sherbet  glasses  with  a  bit  of  bright  jelly  on 
top.    It  should  be  served  immediately. 

CORNMEAL  GRUEL 

2  tablespoons  cornmeal  £  cup  cold  water 

ii  cups  boiling  water  i  teaspoon  salt 

Moisten  the  cornmeal  and  the  salt  with  the  cold  water  and  add  to  the 
boiling  water.  Cook  over  the  flame  until  well  thickened,  then  set  in  a  double 
boiler  and  cook  four  hours.    Strain  and  add  more  liquid,  if  necessary. 


OATMEAL  GRUEL 

3  tablespoons  rolled  oats  1  pint  water  i  teaspoon  salt 

Have  water  boiling  and  add  rolled  oats;  let  boil  ten  minutes,  then  put  in 
double  boiler  and  cook  three  hours;  strain. 


HOT  MALTED  NUTS 

i  cup  dry  malted  nuts  I  cup  boiling  water  Salt,  if  desired 

Pour  the  hot  water  into  the  dry  malted  nuts,  stirring  while  so  doing. 
It  is  ready  to  serve  at  once. 

GRAPE  NECTAR 

1  cup  grape  juice  Juice  of  3  lemons 

Juice  of  3  oranges  $  cup  sugar 

1  quart  water 

Strain  the  orange  and  lemon  juice  and  add  to  the  grape  juice.  Add  the 
sugar  and  stir  until  dissolved;  then  add  the  water  and  set  on  ice  until 
thoroughly  chilled. 

VEGETABLE  BROTH 

1  pint  chopped  celery  1  pint  chopped  carrots 

$  pint  chopped  red  beets  \  pint  chopped  turnips 

5  sprigs  of  parsley  i  cup  strained  tomato 

1  quart  water 

Chop  the  vegetables  with  a  chopping  knife  or  put  througt  a  food  chopper, 
taking  care  to  save  all  the  juices  which  may  run  through  the  food  chopper; 
add  the  water,  cover,  and  bring  to  the  boiling  point,  then  place  in  a  double 
boiler  and  cook  for  several  hours.  Strain  and  season  with  a  little  salt, 
and  if  desired,  a  little  celery  salt.  One  or  two  tablespoons  of  bread  crumbs 
added  to  the  broth  and  cooked  a  few  moments  give  an  added  amount  of 
nourishment  and  flavor  to  the  broth. 


HOT  MALTED  MILK 

2  tablespoons  malted  milk  Hot  water  to  fill  a  cup 

Moisten  the  dry  malted  milk  with  enough  warm  water  to  make  a  smooth 
paste,  then  add  remaining  hot  water,  gradually  stirring  meanwhile.  If  de- 
sired, a  little  salt  or  celery  salt  may  be  added  as  seasoning. 
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MOCK  CHICKEN  BROTH 

To  three  cups  of  vegetable  broth,  prepared  as  above,  add  two  beaten  eggs; 
turn  the  hot  broth  slowly  into  the  beaten  eggs  and  serve  at  once  without 
further  cooking. 

ORANGE  EGGNOG 

1  egg  2  teaspoons  sugar 

Juice  of  one  orange  i  teaspoon  lemon  juice 

1  tablespoon  cream 

Beat  the  egg  yolk  until  light,  add  one-half  of  the  sugar,  then  gradually 
the  orange  and  lemon  juice;  next  add  the  cream  and  fold  in  the  stiffly 
beaten  white,  to  which  has  been  added  the  remainder  of  the  sugar.  Other 
fruit  juices  may  be  used  instead  of  the  orange. 

FRUIT  SOUP 

1  cup  strawberry  juice  1  cup  pineapple  juice 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice  1  tablespoon  sugar 

2  tablespoons  sago 

Cook  the  sago  until  transparent  in  the  strawberry  juice,  then  add  the 
other  fruit  juices  and  the  sugar  reheat.  Serve  cold  or  hot.  Other  fruit  juices 
may  be  used  in  the  place  of  the  two  mentioned.  The  amount  of  sugar  used 
will  vary  according  to  the  amount  in  the  cooked  fruit  juices. 

ORANGE  WATER  ICE 

1  quart  water  2  cups  sugar 

2  cups  orange  juice  z  cup  lemon  juice 

Chipped  rinds  of  2  oranges 

Chip  off  the  pieces  of  orange  rind  with  a  knife,  being  careful  not  to  get 
any  of  the  white  portion.  Prepare  a  syrup  from  the  water  and  sugar,  and 
let  the  orange  rind  boil  in  it.  Strain  through  a  cheesecloth  and  add  to  the 
fruit  juices. 

SEGMENTED  ORANGES  WITH  WHIPPED  CREAM  (For  convalescence) 

Peel  an  orange  deep  enough  to  remove  all  the  white  portion.  In  other 
words,  cut  down  into  the  flesh  of  the  orange.  With  a  sharp  knife  cut  the 
orange  in  such  a  wa  ythat  the  sections  can  be  removed,  leaving  all  of  the 
white  portion.  Arrange  these  sections  in  a  serving  dish,  sprinkle  lightly 
with  sugar  and  serve  with  whipped  cream.  Whipped  cream  is  one  of  the 
most  easily  digested  form  of  fat  for  the  invalid  and  this  is  one  of  the  best 
forms  for  again  introducing  fats  into  the  dietary. 

FRUIT  SANDWICH  WITH  WHIPPED  CREAM  (For  convalescence) 

Cut  stale  bread  quite  thin,  cover  with  a  layer  of  fruit,  such  as  berries, 
sliced  peaches,  segmented  oranges,  sliced  ripe  banana,  etc.  On  top  of  this 
spread  another  layer  of  bread,  press  firmly  together,  trim  and  serve  with  a 
generous  helping  of  whipped  cream.  This  is  a  very  simple  dessert,  but  should 
not  be  given  until  the  patient  is  convalescent.  A  little  later  the  bread 
may  be  spread  with  butter  before  placing  the  fruit  thereon. 
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School  Instruction  Against  Tobacco 
and  Alcohol 

In  an  excellent  article  in  the  July  number  of  the  Forum,  Dr. 
Crawford  Richmond  Green  deplores  the  lack  of  attention  paid  in 
our  public  schools  to  the  intoxicants — which  include,  not  only  the 
alcohol  and  tobacco,  but  also  the  poisons  which  result  from  decaying 
foodstuffs  in  the  colon: 

Our  instruction  regarding  the  evils  of  alcohol  and  tobacco 
is,  says  Doctor  Green,  "pretty  largely  relegated  to  the  Sunday- 
school,  where  their  use  is  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  an 
assumed  immorality,  and  they  are  therefore  classed  by  the  child 
in  that  too  large  category  of  ethical  teachings  that  the  child's 
reason  promptly  rejects  because  they  are  preached  only  on  Sunday 
and  practised  none  of  the  other  days  in  the  week.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  instruction  in  these  matters  should  be  dissociated 
altogether  from  ethical  teaching  and  an  appeal  should  be  made  to 
the  child's  reason  by  the  definite  exposition  of  facts  which  will  show 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  is  a  handi- 
cap to  the  individual  in  the  competition  for  health,  longevity  and 
success  in  life.  Such  instruction,  if  properly  and  convincingly  given, 
would  do  more  to  abate  the  evils  of  these  poisons  than  the  moralizing 
of  all  the  Anti-Tobacco  Leagues  and  Temperance  Societies  that  have 
ever  existed.  The  school  boy  who  takes  his  first  glass  of  beer,  per- 
haps in  celebrating  some  athletic  victory  of  his  school  team,  little 
realizes  that  by  so  doing  he  paves  the  way  for  the  acquirement  of 
a  habit  that  may  result  in  fatal  disease  of  liver  or  kidneys,  in  organic 
nervous  disease,  in  hardening  of  the  arteries,  in  insanity,  and  in  many 
other  types  of  physical  degeneracy;  nor  does  the  lad  who  hides  be- 
hind his  father's  barn  to  indulge  in  his  initial  cigarette  know  that 
by  so  doing  he  opens  the  way  toward  becoming  the  habitue  of  a 
drug  which  may  invalidate  his  health  by  making  him  a  nervous 
wreck,  or  blind,  or  a  confirmed  dyspeptic,  and  which,  it  is  now 
established,  often  produces  disease  of  the  arteries  that  results  in 
apoplexy  and  death.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  danger  of  the 
child's  becoming  a  victim  of  either  of  these  poisons  would  be  greatly 
diminished  if,  by  an  appeal  to  his  reason,  he  were  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  it  is  to  his  physical  and  economic  ad- 
vantage not  to  use  them." 

Still  less,  however,  does  autointoxication  receive  adequate  at- 
tention in  schools:  "Autointoxication — self-poisoning — the  results, 
as  its  name  implies,  of  the  retention  of  poisons  that  are 
manufactured  in  the  body  and  normally  are  excreted  with  the  wastes. 
One  of  the  commonest  and  most  familiar  causes  of  autointoxication  is 
constipation.   More  and  more  does  medical  science  recognize  the  con- 
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stipated  habit  as  the  causative  agent  of  many  distressing  cases  of 
ill  health.  Yet  we  make  very  little  attempt  systematically  to  instruct 
the  child  as  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  this  condition,  which  could 
be  accomplished  easily  if  attention  were  paid  to  it  before  the  habit  be- 
comes firmly  fixed,  but  we  allow  him  to  go  blindly  on  his  way  to 
chronic  invalidism.  We  make  no  effort  to  teach  him  how  and  when 
and  what  to  eat,  nor  of  the  value  of  drinking  abundant  water  and 
taking  proper  exercise,  nor  of  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  continual 
and  widespread  use  of  castor  oil,  pills,  and  salts.  A  host  of  mothers 
who  would  do  anything  for  their  children's  good  are  continually 
dosing  them  with  purgatives,  even  when  their  children  are  in  ex- 
cellent health,  under  the  misguided,  unreasoning  delusion  that  purga- 
tion, even  when  unneeded,  is  good  for  them.  These  mothers  do  not 
know,  because  they  have  never  been  instructed,  that  unnecessary 
purgation  merely  perverts  elimination  and  makes  for  ill  health." 

There  is  no  question  that  if  the  next  generation  is  to  be  a 
healthy  one  the  best  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  schoolroom.  Nor 
is  it  putting  it  too  strong  to  say,  with  Doctor  Green,  that  "all 
the  propagandic  movements  to  instruct  the  people  with  regard  to 
public  health,  all  the  campaigns  of  enlightenment  that  the  ablest 
journalism  can  initiate,  are  worth  almost  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  results  that  might  be  obtained  by  the  adequate  instruction 
of  the  young  in  school.  With  regard  to  the  body  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  the  intellect,  knowledge  implanted  upon  the  plastic  mind  of 
youth,  the  lasting  impressions  and  prejudices  formed  in  early  life,  are 
the  certain,  unfailing  means  of  insuring  an  education  that  will  be  of 
enduring  benefit  to  the  race." 


The  World's  Greatest  Problem 

The  great  problem  before  the  world  is  not  the  settlement  of 
the  horrible  European  war.  The  really  big  question  is  how  to 
save  the  human  race  from  degeneracy  and  extinction.  Chronic  dis- 
ease kills  750,000  people  in  the  United  States  every  year,  twice  as 
many  as  would  die  if  we  were  as  healthy  as  we  were  thirty  years 
ago. 

The  average  man  of  fifty  years  has  today  only  three-fourths 
as  many  years  to  live  as  he  had  thirty  years  ago.  Of  our  twenty 
million  school  children  seventy-five  per  cent  have  been  shown  to  be 
physically  or  mentally  defective.  Three  hundred  thousand  babies  die 
annually  in  the  United  States,  nine-tenths  from  ignorance  and  neglect. 
Mental  defectives  form  one  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  are 
increasing  twice  as  fast  as  the  sane.  Heart  disease  and  kidney  dis- 
ease have  doubled  in  fatality  in  thirty  years. 
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That  Christmas  Dinner 

By  LENNA  F.  COOPER 
A  Meatless  Menu 

Grape  Fruit  and  Celery  Salad 
Tomato  Bisque 

Celery  Radishes  Ripe  Olives 

Peanut  Roast 

Browned  Sweet  Potato  Buttered  Cauliflower 

Macedoine  Salad 
Celery 

Nut  Buns  Bread 
Date  Cream  Pie  Nut  Cake 

Oranges  Almonds 
Cereal  Coffee 

How  to  Cook  It 

GRAPE  FRUIT  AND  CELERY  SALAD 

1  cup  celery,  diced  1  cup  grape  fruit,  diced 

Cream  mayonniase  dressing 

Cut  the  grape  fruit  into  halves  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  a  circle 
through  the  flesh,  near  the  edge  of  the  skin.  Remove  the  flesh  by  scooping  out 
carefully  with  a  spoon,  and  cut  into  cubes  or  small  bits.  Put  to  drain  while 
preparing  the  celery. 

Wash,  brush,  and  scrape  celery  and  put  into  cold  water  for  an  hour  or 
more.  Drain,  dry  on  clean  towels  and  cut  into  small  pieces.  Mix  the  celery 
and  the  grape  fruit  with  cream  mayonnaise  dressing.  Serve  in  the 
shells  of  the  grape  fruit,  prepared  by  removing  the  skin  or  "rag"  on  the 
outside  and  cutting  notches  in  the  edge  with  a  pair  of  shears.  Serve  on  a 
lettuce  leaf. 

TOMATO  BISQUE 

1  quart  can  tomatoes  3  2-inch  sticks  cinnamon 

1  pint  water  3  slices  lemon 

2  teaspoons  salt  1  tablespoon  butter 
ii  tablespoons  sugar  3  tablespoons  flour 

1  cup  cream 

Cook  the  tomato,  sugar,  cinnamon,  lemon  and  salt  together  for  20 
minutes.  Put  through  a  colander  and  bind  with  the  butter  and  flour.  Let 
boil  5  minutes,  add  the  hot  cream  and  serve  at  once. 

If  preferred,  bay  leaf  and  onion  may  be  used  for  seasoning  in  preference 
to  the  cinnamon  and  lemon. 

Condensed  tomato  may  be  used  in  this  recipe,  in  which  case  use  ii  cups 
condense^  tomatoes  and  an  additional  3$  cups  of  water. 
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PEANUT  ROAST 


i  quart  slightly  toasted  bread 


2  teaspoons  salt 
2  tablespoons  sage 

1  tablespoon  summer  savory 

2  cups  mashed  potatoes 


crumbs 
2  cups  peanut  butter 
2  medium-sized  onions 
i  cup  milk 


4  eggs 


Prepare  the  bread  crumbs  by  rubbing  pieces  of  stale  bread  together,  thus 
making  fine,  loose  crumbs.  Dry  these  out  in  a  small  oven  and  toast  only 
slightly.  Mix  peanut  butter  with  the  milk,  adding  only  a  small  portion 
at  a  time,  and  mixing  thoroughly  before  adding  more.  When  all  of  the  milk 
has  been  added,  beat  the  eggs  and  add  to  the  peanut  butter.  Stir  in  the 
crumbs,  the  finely  chopped  or  grated  onion,  the  hot  mashed  potatoes  and 
the  seasonings.  Turn  into  a  well  oiled  bread  tin  and  bake  one  hour.  To 
remove  from  the  bread  tin,  turn  upside  down  on  a  platter  with  a  moist  cloth 
over  the  tin.  Let  this  remain  five  minutes  or  more,  then  loosen  with  a 
knife  and  turn  out  upon  the  platter.  Garnish  with  parsley  and  moulds  of 
cranberry  jelly. 


Peel  the  sweet  potatoes  and  toss  into  cold  water  immediately  to  prevent 
discoloration.  Cut  in  halves  lengthwise.  Cook  in  boiling  salted  water  or 
steam  until  tender.  Drain  and  place  in  a  buttered  dripping  pan.  Brush  the 
tops  of  the  potatoes  with  butter.  Sprinkle  slightly  with  sugar.  Place  in  a 
hot  oven  and  bake  until  nicely  browned. 


Remove  all  the  green  leaves  and  place  the  cauliflower  head  downward  in 
cold  water  to  which  has  been  added  i  tablespoon  of  salt  to  each  quart  of 
water.  Let  soak  one-half  hour  or  more  to  draw  out  any  insects  that  may 
have  found  their  way  into  the  flowerets.  If  the  head  is  to  be  cooked  whole, 
tie  it  in  a  cheese  cloth  to  prevent  breaking.  Boil  in  salted  water  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes,  or  until  tender,  taking  care  not  to  cook  longer  than  neces- 
sary.   Drain  and  dress  with  melted  butter. 

Cauliflower  is  more  quickly  cooked  if  broken  into  the  flowerets. 


Cook  the  vegetables  separately,  adding  salt  toward  the  last  of  the  cooking. 
When  cool,  cut  into  ^-inch  cubes.  Canned  beans  may  be  used  if  fresh  ones 
are  not  obtainable.  They  should  be  cut  into  }-inch  lengths.  Vegetables  other 
than  these  mentioned  may  be  used.  Cauliflower,  beets,  peas,  celery,  etc.,  may 
be  substituted,  if  desired.  Two  or  three  vegetables  only  may  be  used;  mix 
the  vegetables  with  the  French  dressing.  Garnish  the  salad  with  lettuce  leaves 
or  finely  shaved  cabbage. 


BROWNED  SWEET  POTATOES 


BUTTERED  CAULIFLOWER 


MACEDOINE  SALAD 


i  cup  diced  carrots 
h  cup  diced  potatoes 
i  cup  cut  string  beans 


i  cup  diced  sweet  potatoes 
I  cup  diced  turnips 
i  cup  French  dressing 
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FRENCH  DRESSING 


1  tablespoon  lemon  juice  i  teaspoon  salt 

3  tablespoons  olive  oil  A  few  drops  of  onion  juice 

Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  lemon  juice,  add  the  onion  and  then  the  oil. 
If  desired  the  oil  or  the  lemon  juice  may  be  increased. 


NUT  BUNS 


Nfake  a  sponge  of  the  following: 

\  cup  milk  2  tablespoons  sugar 

1  teaspoon  salt  \  cake  compressed  yeast 

1  cup  white  flour  2  tablespoons  warm  water 

Scald  the  milk,  cool  to  lukewarm.  Dissolve  the  yeast  in  the  warm  water. 
To  the  warm  milk  add  the  salt,  sugar,  dissolved  yeast  cake  and  the  flour. 
Set  in  a  warm  place  and  let  rise  an  hour  or  more,  or  until  light  and  foamy; 
then  add  2  tablespoons  melted  butter,  1  egg,  one-half  cup  chopped  nuts  and 
about  \\  cups  flour.  Knead  thoroughly.  Let  rise  about  one  and  a  half 
hours,  or  until  light.  Shape  into  buns.  Beat  an  egg  until  well  blended,  and 
add  2  tablespoons  milk  or  water.  Brush  the  tops  of  the  buns  with  the  egg 
and  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  chopped  nuts.  Let  rise  again  until  light  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven. 


DATE  CREAM  PIE 


i  pint  milk  2  eggs 

\  pound  dates  Pastry 

Put  the  dates  in  cold  water.  Seed  and  wash  in  hot  water.  Put  to  cook 
in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water  and  let  simmer  until  the  dates  are  thoroughly 
softened.  When  tender  and  quite  dry  rub  through  a  colander.  Beat  the  eggs 
slightly,  add  the  milk  (preferably  hot)  and  stir  into  the  dates.  Line  the 
pie  tin  with  any  preferred  pastry.  Fill  with  the  date  mixture  and  bake 
until  set.  Three  eggs  will  suffice  for  two  pies.  A  little  cinnamon  and 
nutmeg  may  be  added  if  desired. 


NUT  SPONGE  CAKE 


4  eggs  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

1  cup  sugar  \  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 

1  cup  flour  \  cup  chopped  nuts 

Sift  the  flour  once,  measure,  then  sift  three  times.  Sift  the  sugar  four 
times,  grate  the  lemon  rind,  then  extract  the  juice  from  the  lemon.  Beat  the 
egg  yolks  until  very  light  and  lemon  colored,  add  the  sugar  gradually,  beating 
meanwhile.  Add  the  lemon  rind  and  the  juice.  Beat  the  egg  white  until 
stiff,  and  fold  into  the  yolk  mixture,  then  fold  in  the  sifted  flour  and  the 
chopped  nuts.  Turn  into  an  unbuttered  loaf  tin  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
30  to  40  minutes.  Turn  upside  down  in  the  pan  until  cool.  If  possible,  use 
a  pan  with  a  removable  bottom.  If  this  is  not  obtainable,  fit  a  buttered  paper 
in  the  bottom. 

If  an  ornamental  cake  is  desired,  ice  with  boiled  frosting  or  water 
frosting  and  arrange  symmetrically  16  walnut  meats  if  baked  in  a  square 
tin,  and  about  the  same  number  if  baked  in  a  round  tin. 
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The  Cleveland  Eugenics  Program 

The  city  of  Cleveland  is  demonstrating  that  the  first  step  in 
bettering  the  race  is  to  seek  out  those  who  need  bettering.  And  this 
work,  like  much  public  uplift  work  that  gets  down  to  fundamentals, 
is  being  started  in  the  public  schools.  The  Department  of  Medical 
Inspection,  under  the  direction  of  its  expert  in  feeble-mindedness, 
Miss  Steinbach,  has  discovered  two  families  who  very  obviously  need 
training  in  practical  eugenics — and  who  are  getting  it. 

One  of  these  families  comes  down  from  a  German  of  average 
thrift  and  intelligence,  in  whose  family  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
trace  of  feeble-mindedness  or  degeneracy,  with  the  exception  of  two 
sons,  who  took  to  drink.  Three  other  sons  established  respectable 
families  in  whom  no  taint  is  apparent.  One  of  the  alcoholics,  who 
later  also  committed  suicide,  married  an  immoral,  feeble-minded  wo- 
man; of  their  five  children,  one  died  of  smallpox,  one  was  insane, 
one  alcoholic,  and  one  feeble-minded.  The  latter  married  a  feeble- 
minded member  of  an  average,  well-to-do  family  in  which  there  is 
a  latent  or  recessive  strain  of  feeble-mindedness;  this  union  gave  rise 
to  seven  feeble-minded  children  and  one  epileptic.  One  of  these 
feeble-minded  children  married  a  feeble-minded,  alcoholic  member  of 
a  degenerate  family. 

Even  more  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  eugenics 
is  the  second  family.  This  family  was  founded  by  a  sea-faring  man, 
who  later  became  a  drunkard,  and  who  had  as  his  first  wife  a  normal 
woman.  Their  descendants  of  three  generations  today  form  a  well- 
to-do,  refined  family.  This  man,  after  he  became  a  confirmed  drunk- 
ard, had  a  second  wife,  a  woman  who  was  feeble-minded;  three 
generations  of  their  descendants  show  among  their  number  fifteen 
feeble-minded,  four  alcoholics,  two  prostitutes,  and  only  one  or  two 
normals.  Three  other  strains  of  feeble-mindedness  have  so  far  been 
introduced  into  this  line,  thereby  intensifying  the  taint  and  sealing 
the  fate  of  future  generations. 

Are  there  not  other  communities  to  follow  Cleveland's  lead  and 
institute  in  their  schools  a  program  of  charting  its  feeble-minded 
families? 


First  year  men  in  Princeton  University  can  no  longer  use  cigar- 
ettes, according  to  a  decree  by  the  Senior  Council,  the  student  govern- 
ing body  at  Princeton.  Already  there  had  been  a  ban  on  pipes  and 
cigars,  but  inasmuch  as  Dr.  J.  E.  Raycroft,  Physical  Director  of  the 
University,  has  declared  cigarettes  more  harmful  than  either  pipes  or 
cigars,  it  was  decided  to  forbid  them  to  freshmen. 


New  Medical  Discoveries 

of  Interest  to  Lay  Readers 


The  Color  of  Milk 

Recent  experiments  by  Plumber  and  Eccles,  an  account  of  which 
is  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  Biologic  Chemistry, 
have  shown  that  the  color  of  milk  is  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of 
carotin,  a  coloring  matter  found  abundantly  in  green  plants,  especially 
in  grass.  The  yellow  pigments  of  the  body  also  consist  of  carotin, 
which  is  probably  derived  chiefly  from  the  food. 


Vitalizing  the  Brain 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  a  case  was  reported  in 
which  an  operation  was  performed  upon  the  brain  of  an  idiot  four- 
teen years  of  age,  the  idiocy  being  cured  and  the  child  restored  to 
a  normal  condition.  The  child  had  been  normal  to  the  age  of  eight 
years  when,  after  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  symptoms  of  cretinism 
developed.  The  skin  became  yellow  and  pink,  dry  and  scaly,  the 
hair  thin  and  brittle,  the  eyelids  were  swollen,  the  nose  flattened,  the 
cheeks  flabby,  the  face  bloated,  the  eyes  were  dull  and  the  coun- 
tenance idiotic  in  expression.  The  operation  consisted  in  grafting 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  brain  a  portion  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
thyroid  gland  of  a  baboon.  The  mental  condition  of  the  child  began 
to  improve  very  quickly.  His  expression  became  intelligent.  The 
child  began  to  grow  and  the  mental  improvement  was  so  remarkable 
that  the  boy  who  had  before  taken  no  interest  in  his  surroundings 
became  surprisingly  alert,  bright  and  even  mischievous.  This  case  is 
another  demonstration  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  internal 
secretions  of  which  the  secretion  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  one. 


How  Water  Influences  Digestion 

The  Experiment  Station  Record  gives  the  following  interesting 
summary  of  observations  recently  made  by  an  eminent  German 
physiologist  on  the  influence  of  water  on  the  digestion  of  solid 
substances : 

According  to  the  author,  of  the  materials  experimented  with,  water 
left  the  stomach  seonest.   Bread,  with  water  taken  five  minutes  after. 
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required  twice  as  long  a  time  as  water  alone.  However,  the  ma- 
terial remained  in  the  stomach  a  shorter  time  than  was  the  case  with 
bread  alone.  The  longest  time  was  required  for  bread  and  water 
mixed.  With  water,  the  largest  amount  of  liquid  had  left  the 
stomach  at  the  end  of  an  hour.  With  bread  the  smallest  amount  had 
left  within  the  hour,  while  with  bread  and  water  the  amount  was 
greater  when  they  were  taken  in  succession  than  when  they  were 
taken  mixed. 

The  minimum  amount  of  gastric  secretion  was  noted  with  water 
and  was  only  slightly  lower  for  bread  alone  than  in  the  other  cases. 
When  the  dogs  were  thirsty,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  total 
amount  of  liquid  which  left  the  stomach  in  an  hour,  without  any 
special  diminution  of  the  gastric  secretion  or  the  length  of  the  period 
of  gastric  digestion.  In  two  other  series  both  of  these  factors  were 
diminished.  Coffee,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  the  period  of  gastric 
digestion  without  changing  the  percentage  values. 

The  author  says  that  these  results  have  a  bearing  upon  the  length 
of  time  that  food  remains  in  the  stomach,  though  not  upon  the 
amount  of  work  required  of  the  secretory  glands  in  digestion.  He 
believes  that  his  results  support  the  common  theory  that  dry  food 
leaves  the  stomach  less  quickly  than  moist  food,  and  that  with  respect 
to  the  time  that  food  remains  in  the  stomach,  the  best  results  are 
obtained  when  water  or  similar  liquids  are  taken  after  food,  rather 
than  when  they  are  mixed  with  it;  and  that  the  mixing  of  solid  or 
liquid  foods  is  not  desirable  from  a  physiological  standpoint. 

In  the  case  of  bread  or  cake  taken  with  coffee,  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  increase  in  the  time  the  food  is  retained  in  the  stomach  is  an 
advantage,  since  it  prolongs  the  feeling  of  satiety  and  delays  diuresis. 


Cornmeal  is  Vindicated 

Recent  studies  by  Dr.  Joseph  Goldberger,  while  they  seem  to 
show  that  pellagra  is  not  an  infectious  disease,  but  rather  one  of 
dietary  origin,  at  the  same  time  exonerates  cornmeal  from  the  claim 
that  it  is  a  direct  cause.  This  finding,  corroborated  by  the  studies  of 
other  writers,  is  of  great  importance,  as  conclusions  hastily  arrived  at 
during  early  pellagra  epidemics  cast  unwarranted  suspicion  upon  one 
of  the  most  nourishing  and  economical  of  our  foodstuffs. 

The  One-Sided  Diet  at  Work 

Doctor  Goldberger's  conclusions  point  to  one-sidedness  of  diet  as 
a  probable  cause  of  the  disease — the  one-sidedness  lying  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  an  over-abundance  of  carbohydrates.  It  chanced  that  in 
many  communities  this  abnormal  carbohydrate  supply  was  due  to 
the  constant  use  of  cornmeal  products  and  syrups.  In  this  very 
indirect  manner  cornmeal  may  possibly  figure  in  pellagra,  but  the 
dangers  from  constant  use  of  cornmeal  may  be  easily  avoided,  Doctor 
Goldberger  tells  us,  by  supplying  more  proteins  in  the  form  of  beans. 

Beans  a  Cheap  Source  of  Protein 

When  Doctor  Goldberger  reported  his  conclusions,  that  a  diet 
which  produces  pellagra  is  usually  almost  entirely  lacking  in  pro- 
teins, objection  came  from  many  sides  that  meat  was  becoming  too 
expensive  a  source  of  protein  for  the  average  home.  Doctor  Gold- 
berger, through  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
now  replies  to  these  objections  in  this  way:  "I  am  repeatedly  called 
upon,"  he  says,  "to  answer  substantially  the  following  question :  'Our 
people  cannot  afford  fresh  meat,  milk  and  eggs,  the  year  round ;  how 
can  we,  therefore,  keep  pellagra  from  recurring?'  Tentatively,  at 
least,  the  answer  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  'beans.'  The 
people  of  the  South,  especially  the  poor,  must  be  taught  to  cook  and 
eat  at  least  as  much  of  the  dried  (not  canned)  beans  and  peas  during 
the  winter  as  they  do  of  the  fresh  during  the  summer." 


Rice  Polishings  a  Cure  for  Beri-Beri 

It  has  been  found  that  by  adding  rice  polishings  to  rice  the  oc- 
currence of  beri-beri  may  be  prevented.  Laboratory  experiments 
have  also  shown  that  ordinary  yeast  added  to  rice  has  the  same 
effect  of  preventing  the  beri-beri,  and  has  this  advantage  over  polish- 
ings, that  the  latter  contain  much  dirt,  germs  and  fragments  of 
insects. 


The  Gateway  of  the  Body 

The  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company  continues  its  good  work 
in  behalf  of  the  health  of  its  risks.  In  a  new  Health  Bulletin 
it  discusses  mouth  hygiene,  calling  the  mouth  "the  gateway  of  the 
body."  "If  we  want  to  be  healthy,  we  must  see  that  our  mouths 
are  kept  as  clean  as  possible.  Fortunately  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  condition  of  our  general  health  is  largely  affected 
by  the  condition  of  the  mouth  and  teeth." 

And  in  caring  for  the  mouth — the  point  where  attention  to 
health  should  start — we  cannot  begin  at  too  early  an  age.  "All 
parents  owe  it  to  their  children  to  have  their  teeth  examined 
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by  a  competent  dentist  as  soon  as  the  temporary  teeth  have  dis- 
appeared. The  decay  of  teeth  is  caused,  primarily,  by  the  un- 
cleanness  of  the  mouth,  and  even  in  the  case  of  very  young  children, 
alkaline  or  acid  conditions  may  be  found  which  a  dentist  can  easily 
correct.  Where  this  is  done,  and  the  teeth  afterwards  are  system- 
atically cleaned,  with  an  occasional  inspection  by  the  dentist,  the 
teeth  will  probably  remain  strong  and  undiseased  all  through  life. 

"How  many  parents  know  that  frequently  the  reason  their  children 
fail  of  promotion  in  the  public  schools  is  because  they  have  de- 
ficient teeth  ?  It  seems  a  curious  thing,  yet  it  is  a  very  true  one. 

"Dr.  William  P.  Cooke,  an  eminent  physician  who  is  well 
known  by  reason  of  his  effective  work  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  recently  noted  that,  in  Boston,  where  children  who  are 
physically  defective  are  not  promoted,  out  of  121,369  defects  recently 
noted  in  school  children,  108,984,  or  about  eighty  per  cent,  came 
from  their  teeth.  About  eighty  per  cent  of  the  ill-health  noted  among 
the  Boston  school  children  was  entirely  the  result  of  inattention  to 
their  teeth." 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health  cites  several 
cases  that  will  surprise  the  layman.  One,  a  middle-aged  teacher, 
was  treated  for  more  than  a  year  by  physicians  for  iritis,  cyclitis,  con- 
junctivitis, and  other  diseases  with  equally  formidable  names,  includ- 
ing glandular  swelling  and  general  debility.  He  happened  to  visit  a 
dentist,  who  examined  his  mouth,  extracted  a  fragment  of  diseased 
root,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  was  removed. 


Eye  Troubles  Due  to  Constipation 

The  writer  is  frequently  asked  as  to  what  extent  eye  troubles 
have  to  do  with  digestion.  The  answer  must  always  be  that  eye 
weaknesses  probably  have  little  to  do  with  digestion,  but  that  di- 
gestion plays  a  very  important  part  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Only  recently  a  famous  English  occulist  found  that  the  poisons 
which  enter  the  system  as  a  result  of  colitis  often  cause  a  loss  of 
accommodation  in  the  eye — loss  of  ability  to  see  well  at  a  distance,  or 
close  by. 

Iritis,  corneal  ulceration,  choroiditis,  retinitis — all  these  difficulties 
have  been  traced  back  directly  to  an  absorption  of  poisons  from  the 
intestinal  canal.  In  one  case  reported  from  England  a  man  who  had 
suffered  from  recurring  inflammation  of  the  eye  was  cured  by  the  re- 
moval of  his  colon.  This  radical  treatment  is  not  always  necessary, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  indicates  very  clearly  the  close  relation  which 
exists  between  intestinal  and  eye  disorders. 
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Why  We  Sneeze 

Sneezing  may  be  due  to  one  of  a  number  of  causes.  A  bright 
light  will  cause  many  people  to  sneeze,  as  also  the  pollen  of  certain 
plants,  while  there  are  few  people  but  will  sneeze  in  the  presence  of 
dust.  When  you  have  a  cold  the  sneezing  is  due  to  an  attempt  by 
Nature  to  cure  you.  She  is  trying  to  make  you  sneeze  for  the  same 
purpose  that  she  wants  you  to  shiver — to  generate  heat  for  warming 
the  blood  and  preventing  you  from  taking  more  cold — to  help  relieve 
the  cold  you  have.  For  one  does  not  sneeze  with  his  nose,  but  with 
the  entire  body.  During  the  act  every  muscle  of  the  body  gives  a 
jump,  as  it  were;  it  goes  into  sort  of  a  spasm  that  warms  the  entire 
system. 


The  Triumphs  of  Temperance  in  Kansas 

In  the  most  lilting  of  Kansas  prose-poetry  Walt  Mason  tells  of 
the  effects  of  alcohol.  And  Walt  Mason  should  know,  inasmuch 
as  Kansas,  lo!  all  these  years,  has  had  a  prohibition  that  actually 
prohibits : 

"Old  booze,  the  magician,  does  wonderful  things;  he'll  change 
the  condition  of  paupers  and  kings.  Some  flagons  of  whiskey  con- 
cealed in  his  frame,  the  cripple  grows  frisky,  forgets  that  he's  lame; 
the  beggars  are  riding  on  beautiful  steeds,  the  man  law-abiding  does 
desperate  deeds.  The  husband  and  father  who's  kind  to  his  wife 
kicks  up  a  huge  pother,  inaugurates  strife;  and  then  in  the  morning 
he  coughs  up  his  fine,  and  gets  a  grim  warning  to  cut  out  the  wine. 
The  man  who  for  mildness  is  famed  far  and  near  is  driven  to  wildness 
by  schooners  of  beer ;  with  shotgun  or  hatchet  we  see  him  cavort,  and 
doesn't  he  catch  it  when  dragged  into  court!  The  thoughtful  pro- 
vider, whose  kids  were  well  fed,  now  lays  in  hard  cider  instead  of 
rye  bread.  The  man  who  was  straighter  than  any  strings  look,  poured 
gin  in  his  crater,  and  now  he's  a  crook.  The  man  who  was  natty, 
and  groomed  like  a  beau,  is  ragged  and  ratty,  an  emblem  of  woe. 
One  held  the  truth  higher  than  any  in  town ;  Booze  made  him  a  liar, 
and  battered  him  down.  Old  Booze,  with  his  chalice,  doth  miracles 
work;  he  ruins  the  palace,  dismantles  the  kirk.  Industrial  regions  he 
turns  to  a  void,  increases  the  legions  of  starved  unemployed.  The 
depths  and  the  shallows  of  trouble  he  brings,  he  leads  to  the  gallows 
the  victim  who  swings;  he  smuggles  the  coppers  of  men  who  are 
blind,  persuading  the  paupers  he's  friendly  and  kind.  And  always 
he's  jolly,  and  blithely  he  cries:  'Join  me  in  my  folly — fools  only 
are  wise  !'  " 


With  Our  Readers 


Raw  Cabbage  Aids  Digestion 

To  the  Editor  of  Good  Health: 

In  the  July  number  of  Good  Health  I  read  with  interest  the 
article,  "Raw  Cabbage  is  Easily  Digested."  Two  years  ago  a 
physician  told  me  that  raw  cabbage,  thoroughly  masticated  and  eaten 
without  any  dressing  (though  salt,  olive  oil  and  lemon  juice  might 
be  used)  aided  digestion.  I  have  proved  that  his  assertion  is  true, 
for  I  have  always  suffered  from  indigestion  and  have  used  the  stand- 
ard digestive  remedies  with  very  little  benefit.  But  since  the  advice 
to  use  raw  cabbage  to  promote  digestion  I  have  forgotten  that  I  have 
digestive  organs. 

A  word  about  the  preparation  of  raw  cabbage.  I  cut  a  head  in 
halves,  and  then  in  strips  of  about  an  inch  or  two  inches,  and  lay  it 
in  very  cold,  slightly  salted  water  for  a  few  minutes  before  serving. 
This  makes  it  crisp,  and  seems  to  increase  the  delightful  pungent, 
spicy  flavor  that  is  smothered  by  pepper  and  vinegar. 

Clara  V.  Howard. 

Cornwall ',  New  York. 


From  Cover  to  Cover 

To  the  Editor: 

"I  never  fail  to  read  Good  Health  through  from  cover  to  cover." 

Wesley  Sisson. 

Secretary,  Postal  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Offsetting  the  Cost  of  Meat 

To  the  Editor  of  Good  Health: 

As  one  of  your  enthusiastic  patrons  I  send  you  a  clipping  from 
The  Ohio  State  Journal — an  editorial.  It  is  worth  publishing  in 
your  magazine,  as  showing  that  there  are  supporters  of  your  doctrines 
outside  of  Battle  Creek: 

"There  is  no  need,"  says  the  Journal,  "to  waste  any  sympathy  on 
those  people  who  complain  of  the  high  cost  of  meat.  It  wouldn't  be 
a  great  calamity  if  the  cost  would  shut  out  its  use  entirely,  for  a  person 
can  get  along  just  as  well  without  it,  and  a  great  many  people  get 
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along  better.  If  the  rich  want  meat,  let  them  have  it.  That  would 
not  concern  the  people  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  it.  It  is  no  mis- 
fortune to  have  to  do  without  it.  As  a  rule,  better  health,  better  appe- 
tite, better  dispositions,  better  housekeeping  can  be  done  with  vege- 
tables, fruits,  milk  and  eggs — nothing  else.  Whatever  is  added  comes 
as  a  burden.  We  have  got  so  used  to  meat  in  this  land  of  plenty  that 
we  have  regarded  it  as  a  necessity,  but  some  of  the  healthiest  and 
strongest  people  in  the  world,  and  in  this  country,  eat  no  meat 
whatever." 

Yours  truly, 

L.  H.  Scott, 

Cadiz,  Ohio.  Member  Ohio  General  Assembly. 


Efficiency  Increased  100  Per  Cent 

To  the  Editor  of  Good  Health  : 

I  am  a  young  man,  and  as  one  who  has  found  a  great  friend  in 
Good  Health  through  practice  of  your  common-sense  teachings  I 
wish  to  tell  you  that  my  physique  is  one  hundred  per  cent  more  efficient 
now  than  a  few  years  ago.  Among  other  things  I  have  freed  myself 
from  eczema,  which  once  bothered  me  persistently.  May  Good 
Health  increase  in  its  usefulness  as  a  health  factor. 

Yours  truly, 

Davenport,  Iowa.  C.  A.  Anderson. 


Ought  to  be  in  Every  Household 

Editor  of  Good  Health  : 

Every  copy  of  Good  Health  is  worth  many  times  the  price  of  a 
year's  subscription.  There  is  no  other  such  medical  magazine  pub- 
lished. It  ought  to  be  in  every  household.  Please  accept  my  thanks 
for  the  invaluable,  up-to-date  medical  help  it  has  given  me.  I  have 
taken  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and  write  this  without  solicitation.  It 
is  plain  duty. 

Respectfully, 

Los  Angeles,  California.  J.  A.  Bedient. 


Pure  Food  and  Morals 

To  the  Editor  of  Good  Health  : 

I  cannot  express  the  great  appreciation  of  the  articles  in  the  last 
issue.   God  bless  you.    Pure  food  has  much  to  do  with  good  morals. 

Mrs.  Ethel  C.  Brown. 

Plain  field,  New  Jersey. 


Spice     s«  as 


"You  must  have  had  a  terrible  experience,  with  no  food  and 
mosquitoes  swarming  around  you,"  said  a  friend  to  the  shipwrecked 
mariner,  who  had  been  cast  away  upon  a  tropical  island. 

"You  just  bet  I  had  a  terrible  experience,"  he  acknowledged.  "My 
experience  was  worse  than  that  of  the  man  who  wrote,  'Water,  water 
everywhere,  but  not  a  drop  to  drink.'  With  me  it  was  bites,  bites 
everywhere,  but  not  a  bite  to  eat." — Day  Book. 


A  New  York  physician,  who  has  recently  transferred  his  activities 
to  the  Hub,  tells  of  a  Bostonian  who,  like  most  of  his  townsmen,  is  a 
precisian  in  the  matter  of  English,  and  who  had  occasion  not  long 
ago  to  consult  the  aforesaid  doctor. 

After  ascertainment  of  symptoms,  the  physician  said : 
"What  you  need,  more  than  anything  else,  is  a  tonic  in  the  shape  of 
fresh  air." 

Whereupon  the  Hubbite  waxed  sarcastic,  and  inquired: 
"Before  we  proceed  further,  would  you  mind  telling  me  what  is 
the  shape  of  fresh  air?" — Lippincotf 's  Magazine. 


"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Lapseing,  "Johnny's  all  right  now.  When  he 
was  bitten  by  the  strange  dog  I  took  him  to  a  doctor's  and  had  the 
wound  ostracized  right  away." — Merck's  Archives. 


"He  is  a  man  who  never  wishes  anybody  ill."  "Then  what  does 
he  want  to  be  a  doctor  for?" — Baltimore  American. 


Why  Druggists  Go  Insane. — "You  will  please  gif  the 
littel  poi  for  five  cents  epecak  for  to  throw  up  a  fife  months  old  baby. 
The  baby  has  a  sore  stummick." 

"This  child  is  my  little  girld.  I  send  five  cents  to  buy  two 
sitless  powders  for  a  grown-up  adult  who  is  sick." 

"My  baby  has  eat  a  peace  of  his  father's  parrish  plaster.  Sens  a 
annecdote  quick  as  possible  by  the  enclose  boy." 

'I  haf  a  hot  time  insides  and  would  like  a  extinguisher.  What  is 
good  for  to  extinguish  it.  The  inclosed  money  is  for  the  price  and 
send  the  change  back." 

"Dear  Sir  Druggist.  Please  give  berrer  some  aunty  toxens  to 
gargel  sore  throat  in  a  littel  baby  three  years  last  May." — Selected. 
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Welcoming  Winter 

Winter  air  is  germless. 

It  sweeps  over  the  frozen,  snow-covered  earth  without 
contamination. 

It  is  dense,  vitalizing,  curative. 

The  fire  on  the  hearth  burns  brighter  when  the  snow  flies. 
And  so  do  the  vital  fires  of  the  body,  and  for 'the  same 
reason:  the  air  is  denser,  and  changes  in  the  blood  and 
tissue  are  more  active. 

The  "dance  of  life,"  as  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  called  the  cell 
activities,  goes  on  at  a  merrier  pace  in  winter.  The  body  is 
more  rapidly  torn  down  and  more  rapidly  built  up  than  in 
summer. 

Thus  the  rebuilding,  renovating  processes  by  which  the 
sick  man  puts  off  his  old  diseased  body  and  puts  on  the  new 
man  of  health  are  accelerated. 

Those  who  run  away  to  some  warm  region  to  avoid  cold 
weather  and  disease  miss  in  so  doing  the  very  thing  that 
would  do  them  the  most  good. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  cold  weather  is  the 
opportunity  to  breathe  cold  air  while  asleep.  By  means  of 
the  window  tent,  the  fresh-air  tube,  sleeping  balconies  and 
similar  arrangements,  it  is  possible  for  one  to  enjoy  even' 
night  during  the  winter  season  and  during  the  whole  period 
spent  in  sleep,  the  chief  advantages  which  the  wood-chopper 
enjoys  from  life  in  the  open  air. 

There  is  no  vitalizer  equal  to  cold  air.  It  is  the  best  tonic 
known,  the  most  powerful  of  all  tissue-renovating  agencies. 


Now  Ready 

Report  of  Proceedings 

of  the 

Race  Betterment  Conference 

To  those  interested  in  the  various  agencies — and  organizations  working  for 
improvement  of  the  race,  this  will  prove  the  most  intensely  interesting  book  ever 
published.  It  brings  together  in  one  volume  a  complete  report  of  proceedings  of 
the  most  notable  gathering  of  its  kind  in  history — the  First  National  Conference 
on  Race  Betterment. 

This  report  makes  a  book  of  over  six  hundred  pages.  Included  are  some 
of  the  most  convincing  facts — and  statistics — ever  stated.  Here  you  find  the 
best  efforts  of  Frederick  Hoffman,  Dr.  Cressy  Wilbur,  Prof.  Wilcox  and  others. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  Individual  Hygiene  you  find  papers  by  Dr.  Vaughan 
— President  of  the  American  Medical  Association — Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard 
University,  Mrs.  Melvil  Dewey,  Dr.  Knopf,  Dr.  Bishop,  Professor  Metcalf,  of 
Oberlin,   and  Elmer  Rittenhouse. 

Upon  Narcotics,  there  are  papers  by  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams,  Dr.  Daniel 
Lichty,  and  Prof.  Arthur  Hunter. 

Dealing  with  the  subject  of  Child  Life  are  addresses  by  the  late  Jacob  Riis 
(one  of  his  most  powerful  utterances),  Judge  Lindsey,  Dr.  Gertrude  Hall.  Dr. 
Lydia  A.  DeVilbiss,   and  Robbins  Gilman. 

On  the  Sex  Question  are  utterances  by  Doctors  John  Harvey  Kellogg,  Win- 
field  Scott  Hall,  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  J.  N.  Hurty,  Caroline  Geisel,  F.  0. 
Clements  and  Prof.  Graham  Taylor. 

Upon  the  intensely  interesting  subject  of  Eugenics,  are  included  papers  by 
Dr.  Kellogg,  Prof.  Irvine;  Fisher,  of  Yale  University,  Dr.  C.  B.  Davenport,  Supt. 
of  the  Carnegie  Record  of  Eugenics  Bureau,  and  other  eminent  authorities. 

School,  city,  state,  national  and  institutional  hygiene  are  treated  by  such 
authorities  as  Dr.  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane,  Dr.  Lillian  South,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  Dean  Sumner,  Dr.  Austin,  Dr.  Hoag,  Dr.  Favill, 
and  Prof,  von  Klein Smid — the  world's  greatest  authorities  on  these  subjects. 

This  book  should  be  added  to  the  library  of  every  doctor,  scientist,  scholar 
and  social  worker  because  of  the  definitely  helpful  and  practical  suggestions 
contained.  Its  papers  record  years  of  work  and  results  which  are  full  of  en- 
couragement to  those  looking  forward  to  development  of  a  stronger,  better  and 
more  enduring  race. 

Interspersed  in  the  volume  are  valuable  diagrams  and  tables,  illustrating  the 
scientific  side  of  the  work,  while  many  other  illustrations  emphasize  the  popular 
appeal. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  at  great  cost  and,  in  consequence,  the  edition 
is  limited  to  but  a  few  thousand  copies.  While  they  last,  we  shall  sell  them, 
bound  in  half  leather,  for  $5.00  a  copy.  A  very  few,  bound  in  library  paper 
will  be  sold  at  $2.00  a  copy.  This  is  a  great  opportunity  to  secure,  on 
especially  favorable  terms,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  publications  of  the  last 
hundred  years.  Order  today,  if  you  wish  one  of  these  books.  You  take  no  risk 
in  sending  money  because,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  the  book  may  be 
returned  for  prompt  refund.     Address — 

The  Race  Betterment  Foundation 

112  University  Ave.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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The  Importance  of  Rest 


Of  THE 
Un^fksITYOFJLUNOIS 


The  best  remedy  for  fatigue  is  rest — and  at 
The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  rest  is  con- 
sidered just  as  important  as  medical  treat- 
ment or  healthful  diet. 


HE  stress  of  modern  business  and  the  nerve  rack- 


X  ing  activities  of  social  life  impose  cruel  penalties 
upon  the  average  American  man  and  woman.  Nature 
insists  that  we  "slow  up"  now  and  then — give  the 
fagged  system  a  much  needed  rest — and  permit  tense 
nerves  to  relax. 

The  over-worked  business  man  must  remove  himself 
from  all  contact  with  commercial  clatter,  and  the 
tired  woman  must  seek  restful  influences — not  merely 
a  change  of  scene. 

Obviously,  one  cannot  find  relaxation  amid  the  jar- 
ring distractions  of  a  noisy  city  or  at  the  so-called 
"health  resort"  where  social  activity  defeats  every 
attempt  at  rest. 

In  Southern  Michigan — away  from  the  stress  and  toil 
of  big  commercial  centers — is  the  beautiful,  little  city 


of  Battle  Creek. 
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Just  at  the  edge  of  town — within  sight  of  rolling  hills, 
winding  roads  and  rustic  farm  houses  are  situated  the 
magnificent  buildings  of  The  Battle  Creek  Sanita- 
rium, forming  a  community  that  stands  out  with 
startling  contrast  upon  the  landscape — a  little  world 
of  its  own. 

In  these  immense  buildings  is  gathered  the  most  com- 
plete and  up-to-date  equipment  for  medical  examina- 
tion and  treatment  anywhere  to  be  found. 

The  whole  world  contributes  to  the  vast  scientific  re- 
sources of  this  institution.  Foreign  methods  have 
been  studied,  pathological  and  research  laboratories 
in  leading  scientific  centers  have  been  drawn  upon. 
No  new  development  is  too  insignificant  to  invite  in- 
vestigation— no  apparatus  is  too  expensive  to  be  in- 
stalled if  found  effective. 

And  what  of  the  one  thousand  physicians,  nurses,  at- 
tendants and  other  workers  who  operate  this  great 
University  of  Health?  Certainly  one  finds  in  no 
other  institution  in  the  world  such  pleasing  personali- 
ties, such  able  service,  such  conscientious  interest  in 
each  patient  and  visitor.  The  attitude  of  these 
workers  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  ordinary  hotel  or  the  commercial  health 
resort.  A  real  desire  to  serve  and  an  earnest  interest 
in  the  principles  for  which  the  institution  stands  is 
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dominant  in  the  minds  of  these  Sanitarium  attaches. 
To  sum  it  all  up,  visitors  to  The  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium enjoy  the  combined  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  favorable  climatic  conditions,  comfortable, 
homelike  surroundings,  scientific  methods  and  close, 
conscientious  supervision. 

If  you  are  planning  a  sojourn  or  winter  vacation  get 
the  facts  about  a  real  "rest"  vacation  at  Battle 
Creek. 

A  beautifully  Illustrated  Prospectus,  issued  by  the 
institution,  will  be  mailed  gratis  to  those  who  write 
for  it. 
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Christmas  Magazines 

at 

Lowest  Prices 


TTERES  your  opportunity  to  buy  the  very  best  magazines 
at  low  cost.  Read  the  opposite  page  carefully.  Consider 
all  that  these  great  leading  publications  of  the  country  offer  in 
the  way  of  interesting  reading.  Then  send  us  your  subscrip- 
tion, using  the  coupon  below,  which  is  provided  for  your  con- 
venience. In  considering  these  remarkable  offers,  we  ask  you 
to  especially  bear  in  mind  the  following: 

FIRST.  We  have  been  at  great  pains  to  secure  for  you  the  very 
lowest  possible  combination  rates  so  that  you  could  have  good  reading 
you  wish  at  the  biggest  possible  saving  to  you. 

SECOND.  All  these  offers  include  "Goon  Health  "on  an  espe- 
cially favorable  basis,  because  "Good  Health,"  enlarged  and  im- 
proved as  it  is  now,  is  worth  considerably  more  than  a  dollar  a  year, 
and,  beginning  very  early  in  the  spring,  we  are  going  to  charge  more 
for  it. 

Therefore,  to  be  able  to  get  "Good  Health"  at  the  low  price 
figured  in  these  combination  offers  is  a  distinct  opportunity  and  for 
immediate  acceptance  only.  If  you  wish  to  get  these  splendid  reading 
values,  you  should  use  the  coupon  at  once.  Cut  it  out  NOW.  Fill 
in  the  number  of  the  offer  you  accept,  write  your  name  and  address 
plainly,  pin  to  it  remittance  (your  check  or  a  money  order)  for  the 
right  amount  and  mail  TODAY. 


GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

I  accept  your  Magazine  offer  No  and  attach  remittance 

of  $  for  one  year's  subscription  to  "  Good  Health  "  and 

a  year's  subscription  to  

Name  

Street  and  No  

City  and  State  .  

N.  B.  This  is  for  magazines  to  be  mailed  in  the  United  States 
only.    Others  write  us  for  rates  plus  foreign  postage. 


For  Immediate  Acceptance 
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Offer      "Review  of  Reviews" 

IThe  Leading  Review  Publication  Regular  price  $3.00 
GOOD   HEALTH                                                           "         "   _  1.00 
$4.00 
Both  together  on  this  Special  Offer   3.00 

You  Save  .  .  $1.00 


Offer  "The  Century" 

2 The  Leading  Literary  Magazine  Regular  price  $4.00 
GOOD   HEALTH                                                           "         "  1.00 
$5.00 
Both  together  on  this  Special  Offer   4.00 

You  Save  .  .  $1.00 


Offer         "The  Delineator" 


The  Leading  Fashion   Publication  Regular  price  $1.50 

No.  m3    GOOD   HEALTH    "         "  1.00 

$2.50 

Both  together  on  this  Special  Offer   2.00 

You  Save  .  .  $  .50 
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Offer      "House  and  Garden" 


4 The  Foremost  Garden  Magazine  Regular  price  $3.00 
GOOD   HEALTH                                                           "         "  1.00 
$4.00 
Both  together  on  this  Special  Offer   .  3.00 

You  Save  .  .  $1.00 


Offer        "Sunset  Magazine" 

5 The  Leading  Pacific  Coast  Magazine  Regular  price  $2.50 
GOOD   HEALTH                                                           "         "  1.00 
$3.50 
Both  together  on  this  Special  Offer   2.50 

You  Save  .  .  $1.00 


Offer      "Scientific  American" 

^%    The  Leading  Scientific  Publication  Regular  price  $3.00 

NO.  gZ    GOOD   HEALTH    "  l.QQ 

■  I  $4.00 
Both  together  on  this  Special  Offer   3.50 

 You  Save  .  .  $  .50 

Offer     "The  House  Beautiful" 
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»t  w    The  Leading  Home  Publication  Regular  price  $2.00 

NO.  ■#    GOOD  HEALTH   

2  ,  $:i.0(T 
Both  together  on  this  Special  Offer   2.00 

 You  Save  .  .  $1.00 

Use  the  Order  Coupon 
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A  Partial  History 

of  the 

UNDERWOOD 


First  practical  visible  machine 

Winner  of  every  International 
Record  for  Typewriter 
Speed  — Accuracy — Stability 

Holder  of  the  Elliott  Cresson 
award  for  mechanical  su- 
premacy 

Surely  the 

Underwood 

is 

"  The  Machine  You  Will  Eventually  Buy" 
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Pasteurize  Your  Milk 


The  present  epidemic  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  remarkable 
because  of  the  apparent  immunity  of  human  beings.  Thus  far  no 
cases  have  been  recorded  that  could  be  traced  directly  to  the  disease, 
whereas  in  1902  several  were  reported  in  New  England.  And  again 
in  1908,  eruptions  in  a  few  instances  were  observed  in  the  mouths 
of  children — due,  it  was  thought,  to  contaminated  milk.  In  neither 
year,  however,  was  the  disease  epidemic,  whereas  the  present  out- 
break, involving  nearly  the  entire  middle  West,  has  been  confined, 
so  far  as  is  known,  to  live  stock. 

Thus  the  authorities  of  the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
seem  to  have  good  reason  for  their  optimistic  comments  on  the 
susceptibility  of  humans  to  the  disease.  "The  anxiety  that  has  been 
expressed  in  several  quarters  in  regard  to  the  effect  upon  human 
health  of  the  present  outbreak  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,"  says  a 
recent  Bulletin,  "is  regarded  by  government  authorities  as  somewhat 
exaggerated.  The  most  common  fear  is  that  the  milk  supply  might 
become  contaminated,  but  in  view  of  the  precautions  that  the  local 
authorities  in  the  infected  areas  are  very  generally  taking,  there  is 
comparatively  little  danger  of  this.  Milk  from  infected  farms  is 
not  permitted  to  be  shipped  at  all.  The  only  danger  is,  therefore, 
that  before  the  disease  has  manifested  itself  some  infected  milk  might 
reach  the  market." 


Neurasthenia 

Symptom— NOT  Disease 

Neurasthenia  is  due  largely  to  habits  which  may  be  corrected  by  giving 
attention  to  causes  of  the  ailment. 

This  is  fully  explained  by  Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg,  who  gives  you 
in  his  new  book — "Neurasthenia" — results  of  his  experience  with  thou- 
sands of  cases  treated  during  the  nearly  forty  years  he  has  been  Superin- 
tendent of  the  great  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Dr.  Kellogg's  book  is  not  a 
dry  book — nor  couched  in  technical  terms.  On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Kellogg 
has  the  happy  faculty  of  making  his  writings  easily  understood  and  in- 
tensely interesting.  If  you  suffer  from  nervousness — exhaustion — sleepless- 
ness— or  any  other  form  of  Neurasthenia,  get  this  book  and  study  it.  It 
shows  the  way  out — teaches  you  how  to  obtain  relief  from  the  dread 
fangs  of  .nervousness. 

The  book  contains  250  pages,  printed  with  plain  type  on  fine  book 
paper.  There  are  several  full  page  illustrations,  diet  tables  and  valuable 
instructions  as  to  exercise,  relaxation,  rest  and  sleep.  The  regular  price 
of  the  book  is  $2.00  but,  'to  give  the  work  widespread  distribution,  Dr. 
Kellogg  has  permitted  us  to  bind  an  edition  in  library  paper  covers  and, 
while  these  last,  we  shall  sell  them  at  only  $1.  a  copy.  Send  your  order 
and  remittance  today.  You  take  no  risk.  If  yon  are  not  entirely 
pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  book,  it  may  be  returned  for  prompt  re- 
fund.   Order  at  once  and  get  relief  from  nerve  suffering.    Address — 

Good  Health  Publishing  Co. 

112  W.  Main  Street  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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So  long,  however,  as  the  disease  can  be  confined  by  rigid  quaran- 
tine to  limited  areas,  the  danger  from  this  source  is  very  small. 
Should  the  pestilence  spread  all  over  this  country  and  become  as 
general  as  it  has  been  at  various  times  in  large  areas  in  Europe,  the 
problem  would  become  more  serious. 

Also  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
are  detected,  aids  in  maintaining  a  strict  quarantine.  For  "cows  af- 
fected with  the  malignant  form  of  the  disease  lose  practically  all  of 
their  milk.  In  milk  cases,  however,  the  decrease  may  be  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  usual  yield.  The  appearance  of  the  milk 
also  changes.  It  becomes  thinner,  bluish,  and  poor  in  fat.  When 
the  udder  is  affected,  the  milk  frequently  contains  coagulated  fibrin 
and  blood,  so  that  a  considerable  sediment  forms,  while  the  cream  is 
thin  and  of  a  dirty  color.  These  changes,  however,  occur  only  when 
the  disease  is  in  an  advanced  stage  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dis- 
ease is  not  permitted  to  pass  into  an  advanced  stage,  as  any  stricken 
animal  is  at  once  slaughtered." 

To  this  we  might  add  the  further  assurance  to  users  of  milk,  that 
dairy  herds  are  affected  far  less  often  than  animals  kept  for  general 
stock  purposes. 

Workers  in  dairies  should  exercise  every  precaution.  "In 
adult    human    beings    the    contagion    causes    such    symptoms  as 


How  to  Sleep  in  the  Open  Air 


If  you  have  one  or  more  windows  in  your  sleeping  room,  you  can  easily 
sleep  in  the  open  air.  This  is  made  possible  through  use  of  our  new 
"Sanequo  Window  Tent"  which  fits  any  window  and  can  be  put  in  or  taken 
out  in  two  minutes"  time.  No  fastenings.  Window  sash  holds  it.  Price  only 
$15.00  complete  and  ready  for  use.  Write  for  particulars  of  our  FREE 
Trial  Offer.  On  receipt  of  your  request,  we  send  you  a  circular  illustrating 
the  "Sanequo  Window  Tent"  and  telling  you  all  about  it.  Write  us  today. 
Sleep   in   the   open   air   and   keep   well.     Address — 

SANITARIUM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

112  Washington  Street  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

You  Must  Keep  Well 
to  Keep  Working 

"Good  HEALTH,"  the  real  efficiciu-ii  magazine,  teaches  you  how  t<»  keep  well 
the  easiest  way — by  cultivating  natural  health  habits.  Good  Hkaltii  is  the  most 
intensely  Interesting  magazine  published  for  men  and  women  wlio  are  striving  to 
develop  personal  efficiency.  Only  $1.00  a  year.  With  a  2  years'  subscription  ($2.00) 
we  give  Dr.  Kollogg's  latest  book  on  the  Nerves  FKKK.  You  take  no  risk  sending 
money  because,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  we  promptly  refund.     Address — 

Good  Health  Publishing  Co..  112  W.  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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sore  mouths,  painful  swallow- 
ing, fever,  and  occasional  erup- 
tions on  the  hands,  ringer  tips, 
etc.  While  causing  considerable 
discomfort,  however,  the  dis- 
ease is  rarely  serious.  Where 
it  is  very  prevalent  among  ani- 
mals, some  authorities  believe 
that  it  is  fairly  general  among 
human  beings,  but  that  the  dis- 
turbances it  causes  are  usually  so 
slight  that  they  are  not  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  family- 
physician.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  good  reason  for  everyone 
giving  the  diseased  animals  as 
wide  a  berth  as  possible,  namely, 
that  otherwise  they  may  easily 
carry  the  disease  to  perfectly 
healthy  herds.  Federal  inspec- 
tors engaged  in  the  work  of 
eradicating  the  pestilence  are 
thoroughly  equipped  with  rub- 
ber coats,  hats,  boots  and  gloves, 
which  may  be  completely  disin- 
fected ;  and  others  who  lack 
this  equipment  are  strongly 
urged  not  to  allow  their  curi- 
osity to  induce  them  to  become 
a  menace  to  their  own  and  their 
neighbors'  property." 

The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture strongly  urges  the  im- 
portance of  pasteurizing  the 
milk  as  a  preventive  measure. 
Pasteurization  consists  in  sub- 
jecting milk  to  a  temperature  of 
1500  F.  for  several  minutes,  a 
very  simple  method  being  as 
follows :  set  the  bottle  of  milk 
in  a  vessel  containing  water  and 
heat  the  water  until  the  milk 
reaches  a  temperature  of  1500, 
then  remove  from  the  stove  and 
allow  to  stand  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes  in  the 
water.  Next  put  the  milk  in  a 
sterilized  bottle,  and  keep  cool 
until  used. 


Better  Food 

for 

Less  Money 

This  is  what  you  secure,  if  you 

get  and  read  the  newest  and  most 

intensely  interesting  book  ever 

written  about  table  deliciousness. 

Contains  over  700  recipes  for  soups- 
entrees  —  meat  substitutes  —  stews  — 
roasts  —  salads  —  pies  —  puddings  —  pas- 
tries—frozen desserts— and  many  other 
dainty,  as  well  as  substantial,  dishes  for 
breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner  and  supper. 


The  New  Cookery 

Is  by  Miss  Lenna  Frances  Cooper- 
Superintendent  of  the  Battle  Creek 
School  of  Home  Economics— a  leading 
authority  upon  table  delicacies,  invalid 
diet,  scientific  feeding  and  economy  in 
the  home. 

Her  book  contains  over  300  reading 
pages,  with  many  full-page  illustrations, 
all  bound  in  library  cloth  with  title  on 
front  cover  in  gold.  The  price  is  only 
$1.50— a  big  value.  Order  today.  Send 
check  or  money  order.  You  take  no  risk 
because,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  book,  you  may  return  it  for 
prompt  refund.  Get  this  book  at  once. 
Set  a  better  table  and— save  money. 

Good  Health  Publishing  Co. 

OOOO  W.  Main  St..     Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
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Prevents  Colds 

Most  colds  come  because  your  nose 
and  throat  are  irritated  and  sensitive. 
This  may  be  relieved  by  use  of  the 
Sanequo  Pocket  Vaporizer.  Regular  use 
will  soothe,  heal  and  strengthen  the  deli- 
cate membranes  so  that  you  will  catch 
fewer  colds.  Price  only  $1.00.  Order 
today.  You  take  no  risk  sending  money 
because,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  you 
may  return  the  Vaporizer  for  prompt 
refund.  Get  this  Vaporizer  and  stop 
colds.    Address — 

Sanitarium  Equipment  Co. 

112  Washington  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


FREE 

Christmas 
Books 

with  subscriptions  to  ''Good 
Health."  Write  today  for 
particulars  of  one  of  the  most 
intensely  interesting  offers  we 
have  ever  made.  Books  for 
young  mothers  and  old.  Books 
for  housewives.  Books  for 
cooks.  All  FREE  for  Christ- 
mas with  subscriptions  to 
"Good  Health."  Write  us 
at  once. 

Good  Health  Publishing  Co. 

112  West  Main  St. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Sweat  Baths 

Stop 
Rheumatism 

Get  the  poison  out  of  your  system. 
That's  the  only  way  to  prevent  rheuma- 
tism. Remove  the  cause.  For  this  pur- 
pose, science  proves  the  Electric  Light 
Bath  effective.  It  gets  results.  Easy 
to  use.  Get  in  and  turn  on  the  lights. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it.  In  a  few 
minutes,  you  have  a  good  sweat.  The 
electric  light  and  heat  draw  poisons  out 
of  your  blood  through  the  pores  of  your 
skin.  You  get  the  most  effective  and 
beneficial  sweat  baths  in 

The 


5  AN  E  QUO 


Electric  Light  Bath 


We  make  no  detailed  claims  here  for 
our  bath.  We  say  only  this — We  know 
our  bath  is  the  best  bath  and  we  are 
willing  to  prove  this  to  you  at  our  own 
expense.  Send  for  our  Sanequo  Bath 
Book.  Select  the  bath  you  believe 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  Order  it. 
Use  it  a  month — 

30  Days  FREE 

If,  by  the  end  of  that  time,  you  are 
not  convinced,  pleased  and  satisfied,  re- 
turn the  bath  at  our  expense.  For  tin- 
use  you  have  had  of  it  you  need  not 
pay  us  a  penny.  Is  this  fair?  We 
can  afford  to  make  this  offer  because 
Sanequo  Baths  always  "make  good." 
Write  for  our  Bath  Book  today.  We 
forward  it  fully  postpaid,  upon  receipt 
of  your  request.  Write  us  and  gel  rid 
of  Rheumatism.    Address — 

Sanitarium  Equipment  Co. 

112  Washington  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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War  News 
that  Affects  You 


WAR  in  Europe  has  cut  off  the  supply  of 
Russian  Paraffin  Oil  used  in  making  Para-lax. 

We  now  have  a  good  supply  because  we  have 
scoured  the  country  and  bought  every  gallon  of 
Russian  Paraffin  Oil  we  could  locate — paying, 
in  some  cases,  several 
times  the  price  asked  for 
it  before  the  war. 

In  spite  of  this,  how- 
ever, we  shall  not,  at  pres- 
ent, raise  the  price  of — 


Para  -  lax 


You  can  still  buv  it  for 
$1.00  a  bottle  but  NOT 
six  bottles  for  $5.00. 

This  latter  price  has  to 
be  withdrawn  and  we  do 
not  now  know  how  long 
we  shall  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  dollar  price. 
It  depends  upon  how  our  supply  of  Russian 
Paraffin  Oil  holds  out  and  how  long  the  war  lasts. 

This  is  why  you  should  buy  Para-lax  NOW 
while  the  price  is  still  only  $1.00  a  bottle.  Send 
your  order  direct  to — 

Dept.  X-30 

The  Kellogg  Food  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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Teach  Home  Economy 

Nation  wide  interest  in  Domestic  Science  has  gpened  a  new  profession 
to  women — that  of  teaching  economy  in  the  home. 

Cooking  Teachers  are  in  demand  by  colleges,  seminaries,  private  and  public 
schools,  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s,  clubs  and  other  similar  organizations.  Trained  Dieti- 
tians secure  quick  employment  in  hospitals,  infirmaries,  sanitariums,  public 
institutions,  factories,  department  stores,  and  industrial  establishments  every- 
where. 

Graduates  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  School  of  Home  Economics  are 
in  especial  demand  because  of  the  recognized  thoroughness  of  their  training. 
It  is  known  that  they  are  taught  scientific  food  values,  feeding  "the  balanced 
ration"  for  efficiency,  invalid  diet  and  other  special  subjects. 

Pupils  of  this  school  have  use  of  the  great  gymnasiums  and  playgrounds 
and  other  social  and  educational  facilities  connected  with  the  greatest  Sani- 
tarium in  the  world. 

There  is  also  a  special  course  for  house-keepers. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  giving  full  outlines  of  all  the  courses,  re- 
quirements of  students,  tuition  and  terms.    Address —  .- 

Miss  Lenna  Frances  Cooper 

Principal 

112  Administration  Building  -  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Wanted — Physical  Instructors 

Young  Men  and  Women 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  profession  for  young  men  and  women.  Schools, 
colleges,  seminaries,  clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  are  looking  for 
Gymnasium  Directors  and  Playground  Instructors.  Big  industrial  establish- 
ments— factories,  department  stores,  mines  and  railroads — seek  men  and 
women  to  take  charge  of  practical  welfare  work.  All  such  positions  are  well 
paid.    Salaries  are  in  keeping  with  efficiency. 

And — you  can  develop  the  very  highest  efficiency  in  this  profession  here 
at  Battle  Creek  where  the  equipment  for  such  training  is  unusual.  Great 
laboratories,  indoor  and  outdoor  gymnasiums  and  swimming  pools,  play- 
grounds, athletic  fields,  golf  links  and  tennis  courts  as  well  as  extensive  class- 
rooms and  all  other  facilities  for  instruction  in  Physiology.  Anatomy,  Hygiene, 
Chemical  Analysis,  and  the  common  branches  necessary  to  a  complete  training 
of  this  kind. 

Tuition  is  very  low.  Board  and  room  can  bo  secured  for  less  than 
$5.00  a  week.  Also,  in  many  cases,  opportunity  is  provided  for  students 
to  earn  money  toward  expenses.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  terms.  Find 
out  about  this  profession.  It  may  be  the  vocation  you  are  looking  for. 
Address — 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 

112  Manchester  Street  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Be  a  Nurse 


This  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  callings.  Wherever  the  nurse's  uniform 
appears  it  is  respected.  In  the  homes  of  the  wealthy —  in  the  slums — on 
the  battle-field — in  the  marts  of  trade — everywhere  men  and  women  step 
aside  to  give  place  to  those  who  administer  to  the  sick. 

The  importance  of  this  profession  is  growing  day  by  day.  Graduate 
nurses  earn  from  $20  to  $40  a  week  and  their  living  is  always  provided. 
Nurses  trained  here  in  Battle  Creek  are  sought  for  because  the  thoroughness 
of  their  training  is  now  recognized  all  over  the  world. 

In  addition  to  all  the  branches  usually  taught  in  hospitals,  this  school 
gives  its  nurses  special  training  in  Hydrotherapy,  Phototherapy,  Electro- 
therapy, Manual  Swedish  Movements,  Medical  Gymnastics  and  Massage, 
as  well  as  special  courses  in  Chemical  and  Microscopic  analysis,  Dietetics 
and  Scientific  Cookery. 

The  course  also  includes  actual  practice  in  nursing  at  the  greatest 
health  institution  in  the  world — the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  This  affords 
students  opportunity  to  earn  money  while  taking  the  various  courses  of 
training.  Facilities  for  intellectual  and  physical  development  and  social 
intercourse  are  unusual  because  students  have  access  to  the  resources  of  a 
vast  health  establishment  visited  and  patronized  by  prominent  people  from 
all  over  the  world. 

Young  Men  and  Women 

may  enter  for  a  two  or  three  years  course,  inclusive  or  exclusive  of  sum- 
mer courses  which  afford  opportunity  for  additional  practice  and  training. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet,   describing  courses   in  detail 
stating  requirements,  tuition  and  terms.    Address — 

The  Training  School  for  Nurses 

112  No.  Washington  St.  -  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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Take  a  Rest  This  Winter 

If  you  are  planning  a  winter  vacation,  consider  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  real   "rest"  vacation   at  Battle  Creek. 

Here  everything  is  scientifically  planned  for  health- 
building — you  eat,  sleep  and  live  daily  for  health  in 
a  pleasant,  wholesome  environment. 

In  winter,  the  outdoor  life  is  encouraged  by  the  most 
favorable  conditions  .  .  .  sleighing,  skating,  skiing  and 
other  invigorating  winter  sports  may  be  almost  con- 
stantly enjoyed.  Those  preferring  less  strenuous  forms 
of  exercise  find  healthful  recreation  in  indoor  games, 
gymnastic  exercises,  drills  and  swimming,  all  under 
expert  direction. 

The  Main  Building  alone  has  seven  acres  of  floor 
space.  The  four  hundred  guest  rooms  are  supplied  with 
steam  heat,  electric  lights,  intercommunicating  telephones, 
private  writing  desks,  large  mirrored  dressers,  delight- 
fully comfortable  beds  and  fine  linen — representing  the 
acme  of  comfort  and  convenience. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Prospectus  on  Request 

THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM 
Battle  Creek  Box  1 1  Michigan 


